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Glucosidea  %mth  16  at.  Carbon  in  the  Copula. 

Indican. 

E.  SCHUNCK.  PhiL  Mag.  [4]  10,  73 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  %^^  321 ; 
Chem.  Centr.  1856, 50  ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1855,  659.  —  PAi7.  Mag. 
[4]   14,  288;  Chem.  Centr.  1857,  957;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857,  564. 

—  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  15,  29, 117,  and  283  ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  73,  268 ; 
74,  99  and  174  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  225 ;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1858, 465. 

—  Manchester  Soc.  Mem.  14,  239 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  376. 

The  constituent  of  woad  which  forms  indigo-blue  (xiii,  35),  occurs 
in  human  urine  both  healthy  and  diseased,  and,  when  present  in 
considerable  quantity,  causes  the  urine,  after  spontaneous  fermentation, 
or  on  addition  of  acids,  to  deposit  sometimes  indigo-blue  (xiii,  85 ; 
Handbuch,  Zoochem.  viii,  ?),  sometimes  indunbin  [the  latter  perhBps  identiaa 
with  Heller's   Urrhodin  (Handbuch,  Zoochem.  342  and  889),   and  Golding  Bird's 

Purpurin  (ibid.  389)].  It  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  the  urine 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  collecting  the  precipitate  which  forms  in  the 
filtrate  on  addition  of  ammonia,  and  decomposing  it  with  cold  dilute 
acids,  the  filtrate  then  depositing,  first,  indigo-blue,  then  indirubin, 
and  afterwards  other  products  of  the  decomposition  of  indican. 
(Schunck,  Manchester  Soc.  Mem.  14,  239 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  376.) 
AH  human  urine  contains  indican,  which  is  likewise  foimd  in  the  blood 
of  man,  and  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the  ox.  When  a  few  cubic 
centimetres  of  urine  are  poiu-ed  upon  -J  the  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  then  agitated,  a  colour  varying  from  lilac  to  dark  indigo-blue 
is  produced,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  indican.  When  serum 
of  blood  separated  from  the  clot  is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  the  filtrate  boiled,  filteted  again  and  mix^d  with  ammonia,  the 
scanty  precipitate,  if  treated  while  yet  moist  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  exhibits  a  red  coloiu*,  due  to  the  presence  of  indican. 
Ether  removes  the  colour  after  supersaturation  with  ammonia.  (Carter, 
Edinb.  Medic.  J.  Aug.,  1859.     J?4>.  Chm.  pure,  2,  239.) 
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2  GLUCOSIDES  WITH  16  AT.  CARBON  IN  THE  COPULA. 

Preparation,     From  wood-leaves^  carefuUy  dried  and  pulverised  while 
warm.     1.  The  leaves  are  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol  in  a  displace- 
ment apparatus;    the  green  tincture  is  precipitated  with  alcoholic 
Bugar-of-lead  and  a  Uttle  ammonia- water,  and  the  pale  green  pre- 
cipitate af  t«r  washing  with  cold  alcohol  is  decomposed  under  water  by 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid ;  it  then  loses  its  colour,  and  yields  a  yellow 
solution,  which,   when    freed  from  dissolved   lead   by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  indican.  —  2.  The 
tincture  prepared  with  cold  alcohol  is  concentrated,  after  addition  of  a 
little  water,   by  passing  a  stream  of  air  over  it  at  the  common 
temperature ;  the  fat  which  separates  is  removed  by  filtration ;  the 
filtrate  shaken  up  with  recently  precipitated  cupric  hydrate ;  the  liquid 
again  filtered;  the  filtrate  freed  from  dissolved  copper  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid ;  and  the  liquid  separated  from  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  evapo- 
rated at  the  temperature  of  the  air.      From  the  residual  brown  syrup, 
cold  alcohol  dissolves  out  the  indican,  leaving  undissolved  a  brown 
viscid  mass  which  contains  oxindicanin.      By  mixing  the   alcoholic 
solution  with  2  vol.   ether,   further  products  of   decomposition   are 
precipitated,  whilst  the  indican  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filti^te. 
When  thus  prepared  it  still  retains  a  httle  fat. 

Properties.  Yellow  or  yellow-brown  syrup,  which  cannot  be  dried 
without  decomposing.  It  has  a  shghtly  bitter  and  repulsive  taste, 
and  an  acid  reaction.  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  lead-salt,  its 
formula  is  C«NH'^0»*  or  C«NH»0«.     (Schunck.) 

The  following  are  the  products  formed  during  the  evaporation  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  indican : — 

a.  Oxindicanin.  —  The  mass  which  separates  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration as  described  at  page  2,  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water 
and  precipitation  with  alcohol ;  it  contains  8  at.  oxygen  more  than 
indicanin  (p.  5).  Brown  viscid  gum  having  a  nauseous  taste.  Com- 
bustible.—  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into 
indifuscin  and  indiglucin. 

0«imW»  «=  C«NHio09  +  CJJHioQM  +  4009  +  3HO. 

From  its  aqueous  solutions,  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  dirty 
yellow  precipitate,  and  the  filtrate  yields  with  ammonia  a  second  light 
yellow  precipitate,  containing,  on  the  average,  23*02  p.  c.  C,  2-2  H., 
1-2  N.,  49*54:  PbO.  and  24*04  0.,  and  answering,  after  deduction  of  the 
lead-oxide,  to  the  formula  C*°NH^O«. 

b.  Oxindicasin.  —  Produced  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  indican 
is  evaporated  by  heat,  the  indican,  according  to  Schunck,  being  &i-8t 
converted,  with  separation  of  indiglucin,  into  indicanin,  the  latter,  with 
absorption  of  oxygen,  into  oxindicanin,  and  this  last,  being  resolved, 
with  assumption  of  water,  into  oxindicasin  and  indiglucin : 

C«MP»0»  +  3H0  =  O^NB^^O"  +  C^H^^^O". 

It  is  purified  like  oxindicanin,  which  it  aJso  resembles.  The 
yellow  lead -salt  (precipitated  with  excess  oi  acetate  of  lead  ?)  contains 
C^Nff«0»,4PbO. 

c.  Indicasin.  —  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  lead  compound   of 
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oxindicasin,  which  contains  excess  of  lead-acetate,  yields,  when 
treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  = 
C*NH'JW,6PbO.  The  organic  substance  in  the  precipitate  appears  to 
be  a  mixture  of  indicasin  (which  is  related  to  oxindicaain  in  the  som?  manner 
as  indicanin  to  oxindicanin)  and  oxindicasin  in  equivalent  proportions,  united 
with  8  at.  water.     (Schunck.) 

Decompositions.  1.  Indican  decomposes  even  when  gently  warmedy 
and  at  a  stronger  Jt^at  swells  up  and  emits  vapours  which  condense 
to  an  oil  solidifying  partially  in  the  crystalline  form.  —  2.  When  heated 
in  aqueous  solution  it  is  resolved  into  leucme,  indicanin,  and  indiglucin. 
The  products  formed  during  the  evaporation  are  described  above.  —  3.  In  contact 
with  soda-ley  or  bar^yta-wcUer,  indican  is  resolved  into  indicanin  and 
indiglucin : 

0»]SrH»0«  +  2H0  =  CH0NH»O»  +  CWffOQ" 

A  solution  of  indican  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  soda-ley, 
yields,  with  acids,  indirubin,  produced  from  the  indicanin ;  after  longer 
standing,  indiretin  is  likewise  obtained,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  is 
the  only  product. 

4  Indican  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  in  the  cold,  and  more 
qiiicklj'-  when  heated.  The  decomposition  is  induced  by  tartaric  and 
oxalic  acids,  as  well  as  by  mineral  acids,  less  easily  by  acetic  acid. 
Aqueous  indican  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  turbid  on 
standing,  and  deposits  blue  flocks,  the  formation  of  which  ceases  after 
24  hours.  The  filtrate,  after  standing  for  some  time,  and  still  more 
when  heated,  deposits  a  brown  powder,  while  leucine  and  indiglucin 
remain  in  solution,  together  with  certain  volatile  products,  viz., 
carbonic,  formic,  acetic,  and  perhaps  propionic  acid,  which  escape 
when  the  liquid  is  heated. 

The  substance  insoluble  in  water  is  a  mixture  of  six  different 
bodies.  On  exhausting  it,  first  with  cold,  then  with  warm  dilute  soda- 
ley,  indihumin,  indifuscin,  and  indiretin  are  dissolved ;  the  residue  yields 
to  alcohol,  a-  or  p-indifulvin  and  indirubin,  together  with  residues  of 
indifuscin,  whUe  indigo-blue  (xiii,  35)  remains  in  solution.  Instead  of 
indifuscin,  indifuscone  is  sometimes  obtained.  Schunck  gives  the 
following  formulfiB: — 

a.  Formation  of  indigo-blue  or  its  isomer,  induiibin,  and  of 
indiglucin : 

C^NH'iO'*   +  4H0  -  C»»NH80»  +  80»*H«K>m 

Part  of  the  indigo-blue  is  said  to  split  up  into  leucine,  formic  acid,  and 
carbonic  acid : 

C»«NH»Oa  +  lOHO  «  C»NH>»0  +  Cm'O*  +  2C0«. 

5.  Foi-mation  of  a-indifulvin,  indiglucin,  and  formic  acid : 

c.  Formation  of  /3-indifulvin,  indiglucin,  formic  acid,  and  carbonic 
acid: 

2C«NH»08*  +  7H0  «  C«N»Hi»0»  +  4Ci»H»«>0»  +   5C»H»0*   +  200*. 

B  2 
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d  Formation  of  indihumin,  indiglucin,  propionic  acid,  and  carbonic 
acid: 

OWNH«0«  +  4H0  -  0"»NH»0«  +  2C«H»«0«  +  Cra«0*  +  200'. 

€.  Formation  of  indifascone,  indiglucin,  acetic  acid,  and  carbonic 
acid: 

0MNH«O«  +  3H0  =  0«NH»0»  +  2C^^mO»  +   C«H*0^  +  2C0». 

/.  Formation  of  indiretin,  indiglucin,  carbonic  acid,  and  water : 

CWNHnO"  -  C«NHVO»  +  C»HWO»*  +  4C0»  +  4H0. 

Comhmatians.    Indican  dissolves  in  water  with  yellow  colour. 

With  Lead'OXide.  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  forms  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  indican,  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate  which  increases  on 
addition  of  ammonia.  Aqueous  indican  is  precipitated  only  by  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  When  alcoholic 
indican  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  the  dui;y  yellow  precipitate  removed,  and  excess  of  lead-acetate 
added  to  the  filtrate,  a  light  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  after 
washing  with  alcohol,  drying  in  vacuo,  and  afterwards  on  the  water- 
bath,  constitutes  the  lead-salts  1  and  2.  The  liquid  filtered  therefi-om 
deposits,  on  addition  of  a  little  ammonia,  another  precipitate,  which 
after  similar  treatment  constitutes  the  salts  3  and  4.    (Schunck.) 
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Indican  is  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  in  ether. 
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Indicanin. 

C«NH«»0"*  =  C"NH»0*,2C»H*0". 

ScHUNCK.     PhiL  Mag.  [4]  15,  183;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  99. 

Produced,  together  with  indiglucm,  by  the  reaction  of  aqueous 
alkalies  or  baryta- water  on  indican  (see  page  8) : 

C»NH«0»«  +  2H0  =  C"NH»0«  +  C»2H7«0» 

Indican  is  left  in  contact  with  baiyta- water ;  the  liquid  is  precipi- 
tated with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  lead,  from  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  evaporated  in  a  stream  of  air  at  mean  temperature. 
The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  twice  its 
volume  of  ether,  which  precipitates  indiglucin ;  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to 
evaporate.  The  residue  frequently  oontains  also  products  of  decomposition-  (p.  3) 

Yellow  or  brown  bitter  syrup. 

Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  swells  up  strongly  and  leaves  charcoal. 

—  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  brown  oil  in  wUch  white  needles  form. 

—  When  boiled  with  acids^  it  yields  indiglucin  and  indirubin,  and  if 
impure,  likewise  indiretin  and  indifuscin.    Formation  of  indirubin : — 

C«NH»0»*  +  2H0  -  C»«NH»0»  +  2C«H»«0". 

Gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled  with  soda-ley. 

Lead-compound,  —  Aqueous  indicanin  f  oims  a  slight  precipitate  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  from  alcoholic  indicanin,  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  copious  sulphur-yellow  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-acetate  and  precipitable  by 
anmionia. 

at  100*.  SchuncV. 

40  C    240    2106    2127 

N   14    1-22    1-85 

23  H   23     201     209 

24  O    192    16-88    1678 

6  PbO  672    68-83    58-51 

C«>NH»02*,6PbO  ....  1141    10000    100^ 

Indicanin  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Indican  and  Indicanin, 

1,  Indihumin  C*NH»0».  Perhaps  identical  with  indigo-brown  xiii, 
48).  —  Formation  and  Preparation  of  Indihumin  and  the  following  products, 
— Indican  is  heated  with  dilute  sidphuric  acid ;  the  flocks  wnich  sepa- 
rate are  collected  (the  solution  which  nms  off  being  preserved  for 
the  preparation  of  indiglucin,  as  described  at  page  302,  vol.  xv), 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  treated  first  with  cold,  then  with  warm 
dilute  soda-ley,  which  dissolves  one  portion,  and  leaves  another  con- 
taining a-  and  ^-indifulvin,  indirubin,  and  indigo-blue.    The  alkalino 
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solution  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitate  collected 
and  washed,  and  treated  with  boiling  ammonia,  which  dissolves  indi- 
f uscin  and  indiretin,  and  leaves  mdikutmn.  '  The  ammoniacal  solution 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  indifuscin^  and  an 
additional  quantity  of  this  product  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by 
alcoholic  sugar-of-lead.  The  mdiretin  which  still  remains  in  solution  is 
separated  by  ammonia  in  combination  with  lead-oxide,  and  contapfii- 
nated  with  indif uscin  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  lead-oxide  by  treating* 
tj^^  precipitate  with  acetic  and  then  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  indifuscin 
undissolved. 

The  mixture  of  a-  and  /3-indifulvin,  indirubin,  and  indigo-blue,  in- 
soluble in  dilute  soda-ley,  gives  up  to  boiling  alcohol  everything 
excepting  the  indigo-blue.  The  purple-brown  alcoholic  solution  mixed 
with  ammonia  and  alcoholic  sugar-of-lead,  deposits  residues  of  sub- 
stances soluble  in  soda-ley;  and  on  separating  these,  then  adding 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  diluting  largely 
with  water,  purple-brown  flocks  are  obtained,  from  which,  when  purified 
with  dilute  soda-ley,  a  small  quantity  of  cold  alcohol  extracts  indifulvin. 
On  boiling  the  residue  with  an  alkalme  solution  of  protochloride  of  thi, 
^.filtering  hot,  and  exposing  the  filtrate  to  the  air,  a  purple-red  deposit 
-ti^.  formed,  consisting  of  indirvhin.  This  is  washed  with  water  and 
cEssolved  in  alcohol.  The  portion  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  solution  is 
admixture  of  indirubin  and  indifulvin. 

Indihmnin  is  obtained  but  sparingly,  and  not  on  all  occasions.  It  is 
a  brown  powder,  containing  62*86  p.  c.  C,  7*19  N.,  4*71  H.,  and 
25-24  0,  answering  to  the  formula  C*®NHK)*  (calc.  62-82  C,  7-33  N.,  4-71 
H.,  25*14^0.) — Burns  without  melting  when  heated. — Dissolves  in  boiling 
nitric  acn^  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves 
an  orange-yellow  residue.  —  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol^  but  dis- 
solves in  iqueous  alkalis^  forming  a  brown  liquid,  from  which  it  is 
precipitate  by  acids. 

2.  Iridifiiicin  and  Indifuscone,  C»*NHi*0»  and  (PNffW»?  Produced 
most  abundantly  when  tne  indican  has  been  previously  in  contact  with 
oxygen  (see  Odcdndioamn  p.  2). — Brown  powder  resembling  indihumin; 
contains  69-4  tp  67-5  p.  c.  C,  6-78  to  7-12  N.,  and  29-12  to  20-23  0., 
so  that  it  appea(rs  to  agree,  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes  with  the 
other  of  the  formulse  just  given.  —  When  heated,  it  emits  vapours,  with 
an  odour  of  burning  turf,  and  yields  an  oily  distillate.  Burn^  with- 
out fusion.  —  Colours  chromic  acid  green ;  with  boiling  nitric  acid^  it 
yields  oxalic  and  picric  acids.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  brown 
colour,  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  when  heated.  —  Insoluble  in  boiling 
water ;  dissolves  easily  in  alcoholic  ammonia^  whence  it  is  precipitated 
in  brown  flocks  by  acids ;  also  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  metallic  salts.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol, 

3.  Indifulvin,  Obtained  of  various  composition  as  a-indifulvin 
(C«NH*^0»)  and  /3-indifulvin  (C**N»H»0»}.  Brittle,  friable,  reddish- 
yellow  resin,  which  was  once  obtainea  as  a-indifulvin  containing 
73-40  C,  8-12  N.,  6*39  H.,  and  13-09  0  (calc. 73-33  C,  777  N.,  6-55  H.,  and 
13-85  0\  and  another  time  as  /3-indifulvin,  containing  78-32  p.  c.  C, 
8-56  N.,  5-81  H.,  and  731  0.   (calc.  78-80  C,  8-35  N.,  5-67  H.,  and  718  O.) 
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■ —  Melts  when  heated,  hums  with  flame  and  leaves  charcoal.  Heated 
in  a  glass  tube,  it  gives  off  a  strong-smelling  vapour,  condensing  to  a 
brown  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  Dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriol  with  green-brown  colour,  and  chars  when  heated.  By  ordinary 
nitric  acid,  it  is  scarcely  attacked,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  but  it 
dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  orange- 
yellow  flocks.  By  heating  and  evaporatmg  the  liquid,  a  yellow  resin 
is  obtained,  together  with  crystals  soluble  in  water,  and  different  from 
oxalic  acid.  —  Slowly  decomposed  by  chromic  acid.  —  Does  not  dissolve 
in  aqueous  alkalis,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  on  addition  of  grape- 
sugar,  or  protochloride  of  tin. 

4.  Indiretin.  C*NH^'0**.  Dark-brown  shining  resin,  which  at 
100*^—190°,  contains,  on  the  average  66*04  p.  c.  C,  3-83  N.,  5*57  H.,  and 
24-56  0. (calc.  6605  0.,  428  N.,  619 H.,  and  24-48  O.)  —  When  heated  on  pla- 
tinum foil,  it  melts,  bums  with  a  yellow,  smoky  flame,  and  leaves 
charcoal.  By  dri/  distillation  it  gives  off  strong-smelling  vapours,  and 
yields  an  oily  distillate.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  brown  colour, 
and  chars  when  heated.  With  boiling  nitric  acid,  it  forms  resin  and 
picric  acid.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  with  brown  colour 
in  ammonia,  being  precipitated  therefrom  by  baryta-,  lime-,  and  silver-salts. 
Precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  neutrcU  acetate  of  lead,  and 
partially  by  cvpric  acetate. 

5.  Indiruhin.  C^^NH'O'.  Isomeric  with  indigo-blue  (xiii,  35),  and, 
perhaps,  identical  with  indigo-red  (xiii,  45).  Obtained  in  small  quantity 
by  decomposition  of  indican,  more  abundantly  from  Indian  woad-leaves, 
by  hnmersing  them  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solution  of  protochloride  of 
tin,  the  liquid  then  depositing  indirubin  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
product  tnus  'obtained  is  pimfied  by  dissolving  it  in  alkaline  proto- 
chloride of  tin,  and  treating  it,  after  reprecipitation,  with  caustic  soda, 
acids,  and  water,  and  then  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  —  Long,  purple, 
metallic-shining  needles,  which  appear  red  by  transmitted  light,  and 
when  heated  volatilize  in  red  vapours  and  subhme.  In  the  impure 
state,  it  is  a  brown-red  amorphous  powder.  Contains  72-78  p.  c.  C, 
10-50  N.,  4-16  H.,  and  12*56  0.,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C^NHK)".— 
It  dissolves  with  purple  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  partially  precipi- 
tated therefrom  by  water.  —  Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  purple 
colour,  but  on  applying  heat,  decomposition  takes  place,  attended  with 
formation  of  resin  and  picric  acid.  —  It  is  but  sUghtly  altered  by  a  mix- 
ture of  chromate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat.  —  With  chlorine  under  water,  it  forms  a  blue  amorphous  resin 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  with  soda-lime,  it  gives  off  an  odour  of 
benzoin,  together  with  alkaline  vapours,  which  partly  condense  to 
needles.  —  Insoluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  easily  on  addition 
oi  protochloride  of  tin  or  grape-sugar.  —  From  the  yellow-solution,  acids 
throw  down  dirty  yellow  flocks,  which  acquire  a  purple  colour  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  impart  a  fast  purple  dye  to  cotton-wool  immersed 
in  the  liquid  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  not  precipitated 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ammoniacal  sugar  of  lead.  Its  sulphuric 
acid  solution  imparts  a  fine  colour  to  wool,  cotton  and  silk. 
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Glucosidea  unth  18  at.  Carbon  in  the  Copula, 

Fhloretin. 
C»ff*0"  =  C»H«0*,C»HH)-. 

Stas.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  69,  367 ;  Ann,  Pharm,  80,  200. 

G.  RosER.     Ann,  Phamu  84,  178 ;   Pharm,   Centr.  1850,  778 ;  CotniH, 

Chim.  1850,  306. 
H.  Hlasiwetz.     Wien.  AJcad.  Ber,  17, 382  ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  67, 105 ;  Ann. 

Pharm,  96,  118. 

Formation,    zt,  847. 

Pr^aration,  When  phlorizin  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  (hydro- 
chloric, oxalic,  or  other)  acid,  and  the  solution  is  heated  for  some  time 
to  90°,  phloretin  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  puiified 
by  washing  and  recrystallisation  (Stas).  The  complete  decomposition 
of  phlorizin  requires  many  days'  digestion  in  the  water-bath. 

Properties,  AVhite  crystalline  laminsB  having  a  sweet  taste.  Does 
not  give  off  any  water  at  160"",  melts  at  180'',  and  decomposes  at  a 
higher  temperature  (Stas). 

Stas.  Boser. 
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Bo,  according  to  Strecker  (Ann,  Pharm,  74,  184).  Stas  gave  the  formula 
CMH"0«;  Marchand  CmH»Oi>  ;  Liebig  C»H«Ow  Strecker's  calculation  waa 
founded  on  the  experiments  of  Boser  (p.  14). 

Decompositions,  1 .  When  pulverised  phloretin  is  treated  with  bromine 
under  ether,  a  mixture  of  ter-  and  quadri-brominated  phloretin  is  pro- 
duced, which  by  renewed  treatment  with  bromine,  is  wholly  converted 
into  quadribromo-phloretin  (Schmidt  &  Hesse,  Ann,  Pharm,  119,  103). 

Bromine  heated  in  excess  with  phloretin  decomposes  it,  forming  a 
kneadablc  mass,  partly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  aqueous  solution 
deposits  on  cooling.:  a.  White  interlaced  needles,  which  melt  between 
97®  and  104"*,  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  give  off 
2'8  p.  c.  water  at  90°,  and  then  contain  81-1  p.  c.  carbon  and  2*3  hydro- 
gen ; — b.  Pale  reddish  needles  with  9*5  p.  c.  water,  after  removal  of 
which  at  95°  they  contain  24*4  p.  c.  carbon,  and  1*7  hydrogen ;  both 
dissolve  in  ammonia- water  with  brown  colour,  changing  to  purple,  and 
finally  again  to  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  the  crystals  a  and 
b  are  again  treated  with  bromine-water,  and  the  mixtm-e  is  heated  to 
expel  excess  of  bromine,  a  solid  mass  is  obtained  on  cooling,  containing 
21*1  p.  c.  carbon,  and  1-2  hydrogen.  Hence,  Schmidt  &  Hesse  regard 
a,  i,  and  the  mass  obtained  from  them,  as  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  ter- 
bromophloroglucin  (xv,  68).    (Schmidt  &  Hesse,  Ann,  Pharm,  119, 103.) 
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By  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  phloretin  is  converted 
into  a  yellow  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  reaction  not  being  attended 
with  formation  of  chloranil  (xi,  196).     (Ilofmann.  Ann.  Pluirvi.  52,  65.) 

2.  Chromic  add  converts  phloretin  into  formic  and  carbonic  acids 
(Stas).  —  3.  Cold  dilute  nitnc  acid  dissolves  phloretin,  and  decomposes 
it  after  prolonged  action.  Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  immediately, 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  and  formation  of  oxalic 
acid  and  a  dark  brown  substance.  The  latter  dissolved  in  aqueous  alkali, 
after  washing  with  water,  and  precipitated  by  an  acid,  constitutes 
Stas's  phloretic  acid  (different  from  the  phloretic  acid  of  Hlasiwotz,  xiii,  308), 
a  flea-brown,  velvety,  unciystalUsable  powder,  containing,  on  the 
average  54-6  p.  c.  C,  3-76  H.,  5*8  N.,  and  35*84  0.  This  phloretic  acid 
decomposes  at  150**  with  eyolution  of  nitric  oxide ;  is  converted  by  strong  nitric  acid 
into  oxalic  acid  and  a  trace  of  bitter  substance  ;  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  blood- 
zed  colour ;  also  in  alkalis ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  acids  ;  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  wood-spirit.  (Stas.)  Mulder  {J,  pr.  Chem.  82,  330)  regards  this  body  as 
aprocrenic  acid  containing  ammonia;  Stas  gave  the  formula  C^rNH^^O'^;  Liebig 
<^NH»20'«  or  C?«NH90";  Weltzien  (On/.  Verb.  Braunschw.  1860,  p.  492)  regards  it 
as  nitrophloretin  0*XH*«0".--4.  By  boiling  and  evaporation  with  strong 
potash-ley,  phloretin  is  resolved  into  phloretic  acid  (xiii,  308)  and 
phloroglucin  (xv,  65).  (Illasiwetz,)  —  5.  Phloretin  is  not  decomposed  by 
potassio-cupric  tartrate  (Roscr). 

Combinations.  Phloretin  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  concen- 
trated acids  (Stas). 

It  absorbs  ammonia  gas,  becoming  hot,  melting,  and  taking  up  13'5  to 
14*18  p.  c.  of  its  weight  of  ammonia  (3  at.  =  15*33  p.  c.  NH*),  with- 
out elimination  of  water.  After  saturation,  the  compound  soHdifies  in 
the  amorphous  state.  —  The  solution  formed  by  pouring  concentrated 
aqueous  ammonia  on  phloretin,  deposits,  af ter^  a  few  seconds,  small 
yellow  shining  grains,  wliich  give  off  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  or  when  their  aqueous  solution  is  heated,  and  precipitate  metallic 
salts  (Stas). 

Phloretin  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis  without  alteration,  if  not 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  contact  with  the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and 
an  orange-coloured  body  is  formed,  perhaps  the  same  as  that  yielded 
by  solutions  of  phlorizin  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  solutions  have 
a  sweet  taste  (Stas). 

Lead-compound.  —  Phloretin  does  not  give  off  water  when  heated 
with  oxide  of  lead.  —  The  compound  is  prepared  by  precipitating  excess 
of  phloretin-ammonia  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  drying  the  pre- 
cipitate at  140"*  in  a  current  of  air  (Stas). 

30  C 182 22-89  2008 

14  H 14  1-76  1-69 

10  O 80  1006  9-93 

B  PbO 519  65-29  6830 

C»H"0^6PbO    795     10000    10000 

Silver-compound.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  aqueous 
phloretin-ammonia  a  precipitate  which,  after  washing  and  drying  in 
the  dark,  contains  26" 6  p.  c.  silver-oxide,  and  73*4  p.  c.  phloretin,  but 
is  easily  decomposible.    (Stas.) 
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Phloretin  dissolvcB  in  all  proportions  in  hot  cencentrated  acetic  addy 
and  separates  in  shining  crystalline  grains  on  cooling. — It  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  vHxid'Spmt,  is  nearly  insolnble  in  cold,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  ether.    (St€U9.) 


Alpha-phloretm. 

C«H»0»  =  C»H»0*,4C»n*0«. 

HiAsrvvETZ.     Ann.  Pharm.  119,  199. 

Not  named  by  Hlasiwetz.  —  Belongs  to  Berthelot*8  quadrisaccharides  (zt,  318). 

A  mixture  of  phloretic  acid  (xiiL  308)  and  dry  phloroglucin  (xv.  65) 
heated  to  150°  in  an  air-bath,  melts  together,  and  gives  up  water.  If 
kept  for  six  hours  between  160°  and  180°,  it  deposits  a  granular  mass, 
and  ultimately  becomes  quite  solid.  The  brown  mass,  when  boiled 
with  water,  dissolves  slowly,  and  the  solution,  even  before  it  is  quite 
cold,  deposits  crystalline  scales,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  warm  water,  and  recrystallisation  from  boilmg  water,  with  help 
of  animal  charcoal. 

Nearly  colourless  microscopic  lamineB,  having  a  rouffh  taste,  with 
sweetish  after- taste.  Neutral.  Unalterable  at  150°.  Colours  aqueous 
aesquichhride  of  iron  violet. 
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Quadribromophloretin. 

C»Bi^H»W«  =  C"BrffO*,C»Br«IPO«? 

0.  Schmidt  &  IIesse.     Ann.  Pharm.  119,  103. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  When  finely  pulverised  phloretin 
is  covered  with  ether,  and  bromine  added  to  the  mixture  cooled  from 
without,  the  bromine  is  absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  a  mixture 
of  ter-  and  quadri-bromophloretin  is  formed,  which,  after  removal  of 
the  ether  and  the  resulting  hydrobromic  acid,  may  be  completely  con- 
verted into  quadri-bromophloretin  by  renewed  treatment  with  bromine 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  product  is  boiled  with  water  ;  the  residue  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solution  precipitated  with  water ;  and 
the  pale  yellow  crystalhne  precipitate  is  purified  by  boiling  with  weak 
and  recrystalUsation  from  boiling  alcohol.  —  2.  Phlorizin  treated  with 
bromine  under  ether  hkewise  yields  quadri-brimophloretin,  a  mixture 
of  mono-  and  poly-  bromopfaloro-glucin  being  formed  at  the  same 
time. 
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Properties.  Small,  pale,  yellow  needles,  which  do  not  lose  weight 
at  iOO°,  are  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  but  soon  turn  yellow 
again. 

Schmidt  &  Hesse. 
Crystals,  mean. 

30  O 180     30-51     30-35 

4  Br 320    54-23     5400 

10  H 10     1-69     1-95 

10  0 80    13-57    13-70 

C»Br*HWOio 590    10000    10000 

Melts  between  205°  and  210°,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  decomposing  with  effervescence.  —  It  dissolves,  with 
yellow  colour,  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  soda^  the  ammoniacal  solution 
turning  brown  after  a  while.  In  boihng  lime-water  it  turns  violet, 
and  forms  an  amorphous  violet  substance. 

Insoluble  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily 
in  ether. 


Phlorizin. 

L.  DE  KoxiNCK.      Menwire  sur  le  phloridzin,    Louvain,    1836;  abKlr. 

Afin.  Pliann,  15,  75,  and  258 ;  /.  pr.  Chan.  8,  88. 
Stas.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  367;  Ann.  Pharm.  30, 192;  J,  pr.  Chcm. 

17,  273. 
Mulder.     J.pr.  Chem.  17,  299  and  304;  18,  256;  32,  330. 
G.  KosEB.     Ann.  Pharm.  74,  178 ;  Compt.   chim.   1850,  306 ;    Pharm. 

Centr.  1850,  778. 

Also  Phlorrhtxin  and  Phloridzin,  from  ^Xoc^c  bark  and  piKa  root.  Discovered  by 
Be  Koninck  and  Stas  in  1835. 

Sources.  In  the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  tree, 
less  abundantly  in  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  (De  Koninck). 
In  the  bark  of  the  bird-cherry  tree  (Boullier,  J.  Chim.  med.  17,  520). 
Also  in  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree  (Diehl,  Jahrh.  pi'.  Pharm.  2,  140), 
but  not  in  the  bark  of  the  almond,  peach,  apricot,  or  nut  tree  (De 
Koninck).  In  the  root-bark  of  the  red  currant  tree,  Eng  {Pharm. 
Viertelj.  3,  9)  found  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  which,  according  to 
Wittstem,  appears  to  agree  with  phlorizin.  Old  apple  trees,  no  longer 
capable  of  bearing  fruit,  likewise  contain  phlorizin  ;  but  the  root-bark 
of  trees  which  have  been  dead  for  some  time,  contain  but  httle  of 
it,  and  that  of  partly  decayed  trees  none  at  all  (Diehl,  Jahrh.  pr. 
Pharm.  2,  143).  The  root-bark  collected  in  January  contains  more 
tiian  that  which  is  collected  in  February  or  in  the  spring,  when  the 
sap  appears  to  carry  the  phlorizin  from  the  root  into  the  leaves 
(Diehl,  Repert.  66,  225).  Little  or  no  phlorizin  is  obtained  from  the  dry 
root-bark  (De  Koninck). 

Preparation.  Most  advantageously  Jrom  the  root-bark  of  the  apple  tree, 
which  contains  less  colouring  matter  than  that  ofotJier  trees.     1.  The  fresh 
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bark  (which  turns  red  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  and  should  therefore 
be  immersed  in  water  as  soon  as  it  is  peeled  off)  is  twice  boiled  with  a 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  it,  the  decoction  then  poured  off 
and  left  to  itself  for  24  to  36  hours ;  it  then  deposits  phlorizin  in  crystals. 
The  mother-Uquors  yield  an  additional  quantity,  but  impure.  De 
Koninck  boils  for  4  or  5  houre,  then  a  second  time  for  1  to  2  hours ; 
according  to  BouUier  {J.  Ckim,  mid,  13,  184  and  366),  half-an-hour's 
boiling  is  sufficient,  longer  boiling  yielding  a  less  pure  product.  — 
Phlorizin  may  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree,  after  pre- 
cipitating the  decoction  with  alcohol,  whereby  gum  and  malate  of 
lime  are  obtained.    (Diehl.) 

2.  The  fresh  root-bark  is  covered  with  weak  alcohol,  and  heated 
for  7  or  8  hours  to  50°  or  60°;  the  liquid  then  decanted,  the  residue 
twice  treated  with  alcohol  ;■  the  whole  of  the  tinctures  subjected  to 
distillation,  and  the  residue  cooled;  phlorizin  then  crystallises  out. 
(De  Koninck.) 

Purification,  By  recrystallisation  with  help  of  animal  charcoaL 
Or,  according  to  Roser,  the  crude  phlorizin  is  dissolved  in  hot  water ; 
the  liquid  boiled  with  a  Uttle  gelatin,  whereupon  the  foreign  bodies 
settle  down  as  a  viscid  brown  mass,  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and 
the  decanted  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alum  and  neu- 
traUsed  with  chalk,  which  throws  down  the  remaining  impurities, 
together  with  the  alumina.  The  filtrate  then  yields  nearly  colourless 
crystals,  which  may  be  completely  purified  by  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  recrystallised  from  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  —  Impure  phlorizin  is  eapily 
decolorised  by  chlorine.     (Weigand,  Jakrh,  pr.  Pharm,  1,  83.) 

The  fresh  root-bark  of  the  apple-tree  treated  by  the  first  method 
yields  3  p.  c,  accordmg  to  the  second,  5  p.  c.  phlorizin  (De  Koninck). 
Diehl,  by  the  first  method,  obtained  from  the  root-bark  of  a  very  old 
tree,  1*4  p.  c. ;  from  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree,  about  y'^  p.  c. 
phlorizin. 

Properties,  Crystallised  phloiizin  heated  to  100 '^  gives  off  water, 
and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  phlorizin,  which  melts  at  100  "*  (De 
Koninck),  at  106°,  and  completely  at  109°  (Stas)  to  a  colourlesB 
liquid,  which,  when  further  heated  to  130°,  hardens  again  to  a  mass 
resembling  gum-arabic.  It  melts  again  between  158°  and  160°,  but 
suffers  no  loss  of  weight  even  at  185°  (Stas).  Phlorizin  melted  at 
106°  and  solidified  at  130°,  crystallises  unaltered  from  solution  in 
water ;  that  which  has  been  melted  at  160°,  still  yields  with  acids  and 
lead-oxide,  the  decomposition  products  of  phlorizin,  but  it  no  longer 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  separates  from  its  solution  without 
crystalline  form.  To  obtain  it  crystallised  again,  the  solutions  must 
either  be  boiled  or  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  (Stas).  Similar 
results  were  obtained  by  De  Koninck.  —  Phlorizin,  after  dehydration, 
does  not  absorb  water  from  moist  air  (De  Koninck).  Phlorizin  tastes 
sweetish  at  first,  then  bitter,  finally  astringent  (Do  Koninck) ;  first 
pun  gently  sweetish,  then  persistently,  but  not  intensely  bitter,  and 
with  scarcely  perceptible  astringency  (Geiger) ;  not  at  all  astringent 
(Buchner).  Tastes  indistinctly  bitter,  then  sweet  (Stas).  Inodorous, 
neutral.  —  Molecular  rotatory  power  to  the  left:   [a]r  for  crystallised 
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phlorizin    =   89'98**  (Bouchardat,    CompL  rend.   18,  299).     See  also 
Wilhelmy,  Lieh,  Kopp*8  Jahresh.  1850,  p.  176. 

Petersen.         Erdmann.        Erdmann  & 
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JSarlierformul€B :  C^K^O*  (Petersen,  Ann,  Fharm.  15, 178)  ;  C^^E'Cy  (Erdmann, 
J,pr,  Chem.  8, 100)  ;  C»h»70m  (Erdmann  &  Marchand,  J.  pr,  Chem,  15,  305)  j 
C'WO*  (Marchand,  J,pr,  CJtem.  16,  357)  ;  C?»Hisow  (Mulder,  J,  pr,  Chem.  17, 
299;  and  Marchand,  J,pr.  Chem.  17,  308)  ;  0»H^w  (Stas)  j  0<»H»0«>  (Liebig, 
Ann.Pharm,  30,  217;  Berzelius,  Jahresb.  19,  635;  Boser).  This  last  formula 
differs  from  that  of  Strecker  (Ann,  Fharm,  74,  184),  now  uniyersally  adopted,  only 
bj  containmg  1  at.  hydrogen  more. 

Decompositians.  1.  Phlorizin  which  has  been  melted  at  160°  begins 
to  boil  briskly  at  200°,  giving  up  water  and  being  converted  into  a  dark- 
red  substance,  and  decomposes  completely  at  about  350°.  CrystalUsed 
phlorizin,  thus  treated,  loses,  on  the  whole,  15'3  p.  c.  water  (Stas). 
(8  at  =  15*25  p.  C.  HO).  Phlormn  boils  at  177**,  decomposes  at  197%  giving 
off  at  the  same  time,  a  smidl  quantity  of  bensoic  acid  (?  G-m.)  pyroacetic  spirit,  car- 
bonic add,  and  a  brown  heavy  oil  (De  Koninck). 

The  body  produced  with  loss  of  163  to  16*5  p.c.  water,  on  heating  (crystallised) 

Shlorizin  to  235'*,  is  Mulder^s  Sufln  or  StUilin,  which,  according  to  him,  u  allied  to 
le  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  phlorizin,  and  to  the  bodies 
formed  under  similar  circumstances  from  salicin  (xv,  434),  and  differs  from  these 
Boreral  bodies  only  by  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  —  When  phlorizin  is 
heated  in  the  oil-bath  to  190",  it  begins  to  effervesce,  from  escape  of  aqueous  vapour, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  residue  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  resin  having  a  fine  red 
colour,  Mulder's  rufin^  which  is  brittle,  friable,  soluble  with  deep  orange  colour  iu 
al43ohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  This  resin  is  dissolved  and  decolorised  by  boiling 
water,  the  solution  becoming  milky  as  it  cools.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
dissolves  in  warm  nitric  aci4  with  decomposition,  and  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  formation 
of  Mulder's  rufiaulpkurio  acid  (see  below),  which  is  decolorised  by  water,  but  forms 
with  lime  a  red  soluble  salt  =  0"H70«,CaO,2SO'.  It  dissolves  with  fine  red  colour 
in  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash,  and  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This 
mfin  contains,  according  to  Mulder,  64-18  p.c.  C,  and  5-25  H.,  corresponding  to  the 
foimula  C^H'O*,  and  is  formed  as  represented  by  the  equation :  2C^^E}^0^  (Mulder's 
formula  for  crystallised  phlorizin)  «=  SC'^H^O*  +  9H0.  The  numbers  calculated 
from  Mulder's  analyses  (or  in  consequence  of  misprints  ?)  are  59-59  and  60*45  C, 
5-24  H. ;  the  formula  C«H»OW  requires  63  p.c.  C,  and  5  H.     (Kr.) 

2.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  colours  phlorizin  yellow,  then  brown, 
and  chars  it  without  giving  off  sulphurous  acid  (De  Koninck).  Oil  of 
vitriol  decomposes  it,  with  carbonisation,  and  forms  a  red  solution  (De 
Koninck).  Crystallised  phlorizin,  on  which  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured, 
tarns  yellow,  and  water  then  produces  a  white  precipitate  (Buchner) ; 
if  the  temperature  rises  to  30°,  the  mixture  turns  red,  but  is  decolor* 
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ised  by  water.  Phlorizin  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol  at  60**  to  70°,  no 
longer  loses  its  red  colour  on  addition  of  water,  being  converted  into 
Rufi'  or  Rutili'Sulphuric  acid  (Mulder). 

If  the  red  solution  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  Titriol  on  phlorizin  at  90"  be 
diluted  and  neutralized  with  chalk,  alcohol  throws  down  from  the  red-brown  filtrate 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  rufisulphate  of  lime,  containing  29'01  p.c  C,  3*4  Hi., 
80'  11  SO*  and  14*52  CaO,  and  resembling  the  salt  obtained  in  like  manner  firoxn 
salicin.  Mulder  estimates  the  carbon  higher,  supposing  that  some  of  the  carbonic 
acid  remained  with  the  lime,  and  gives  the  formula  2C"H70*.SO',2Aq.  +  3CaO.SO*. 
The  same  salt  is  obtained,  according  to  Mulder,  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  the 
rufin  formed  from  phlorizin  by  heat. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (also  phosphoric,  hydriodic,  hydrochloric  acids) 
dissolves  phlorizin  in  the  cold  without  alteration  (De  Koninck,  Stas). 
Aqueous  sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  of  1  per  cent,  does  not  alter 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  in  48  hours  (Bouchardat).  The 
solution,  heated  to  80°  or  90°,  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  crystalline 
phloretin  (p.  8)  while  glucose  remains  in  solution  (Stas) : 

C«H>*0»  +  2H0  «  C»HiW«  +  C"H"OW  (Strecker). 
Eespecting  the  sugar  produced  in  this  reaction,  see  xv,  847. 

When  1  gr.  dried  phlorizin  is  heated  over  the  water-bath  with  20 
grs.  water  and  50  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  maximum  quantity 
of  sugar,  amounting,  on  the  average,!  to  41*76  p.  c,  is  formed  in  four 
days,  60*46  p.  c.  phloretin  being  separated  at  the  same  time  (Roser) 
(caic.  41-28  p.  c.  C'^H^SO"  and  62-84  phloretin). 

3.  Strong  nitric  acid  acts  immediately  on  phlorizin,  evolving  nitrous 
gas  and  carbonic  acid,  and  producing  oxalic  acid,  together  with  a 
dark-red  substance,  Stas's  phloretic  acid  (p.  9),  which  remains  undis- 
solved. Strong  nitric  acid  produces  a  black-brown  resin,  which  dis- 
solves with  dark  red  colour  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  and  disappears 
on  further  boiling,  with  decoloration  and  evolution  of  nitrous  gas 
(Petersen).  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  phlorizin  at  first  but  without 
alteration,  forming  a  pale  yellow  solution,  which,  if  left  overnight, 
deposits  a  yellowish  precipitate.  A  mixture  of  aqueous  phlorizin, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  slowly  turns  brown, 
and  yields  a  dark  brown  jelly  (De  Koninck).  Accormng  to  Buchiier 
{Repert.  66,  224),  a  solution  of  pldorizin  in  nitric  acid  deposits,  on 
standing,  slender,  needle-shaped  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  neutral  after  washing. 

4.  Strong  hydrochloric  add  converts  phlorizin  into  a  dirty  red, 
amorphous  substance  without  dissolving  it  (De  Koninck). 

5.  When  phlorizin  is  triturated  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  iodine^  a 
greyish  violet  mass  is  formed,  from  which  water  separates  black  flocks. 
(Vogel,  N.  Br.  Arch.  16,  155).  —  When  phlorizin  is  covered  with  ether 
and  bromine  is  dropped  into  the  liquid,  as  long  as  it  is  decolorised 
thereby,  the  phlorizin  dissolves  completely ;  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution,  boiling  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to  decompose 
pldorizin),  and  recrystallising,  quadribromophloretin  (p.  10)  is  obtained. 
(Schmidt  &  Hesse,  Ann.  Pharm.  1\^^  105).  —  Chlorine,  bromine  ^d 
iodine  evolve  heat  from  dry  phlorizin,  and  convert  it  into  a  brown 
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\a8cid  resin;  aqueous  chlorine  added  to  aqueous  phlorizin  forms  a 

yellow  precipitate  (De  Koninck).  —  When  phlorizin  is  treated  with 

chloride  of  limey  carbonate  of  Ume  and  resins  are  formed,  but  neither 

chioranil,  nor  a  volatile  oil,  nor  ci^stals  (Stenhouse,  Ann,  Phann.  55, 

4).     Aqueous  chloride  of  lime  colours  aqueous  phlorizin  light  yellow 

at  first,  brown  after  some  days,  without  precipitation   (De  Koninck). 

With  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  phlorizin  behaves  like 

phloretin   (Hofmann,    p.  9).      Phlorizin  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid 

and  bichromate  of  potash,  does  not  yield  any  oil  analogous  to  sali-  ^\ 

cylous  acid  (Mulder) ;  but  it  yields  formic  acid  (Strecker).  » \ 

6.  Phlorizin,  saturated  with  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
moist  state,  acquires  successively  an  orange-red,  purple-red,  and  dark 
blue  colour,  and  is  converted  into  phlorizei'a-ammonia  (p.  16).     By  the  1 

continued  action  of  the  air,  and  especially  of  oxygen-gas,  the  blue  ; 

compound  is  destroyed,  and  converted  into  a  brown-red  bitter  sub- 
stance, sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Stas).  On  evaporating  the 
brown-red  solution,  redissolving,  and  precipitating  with  neutral  acetate  • ' 

of  lead,  the  nearly  colourless  filtrate  exhibits  the  reactions  of  sugar, 
and  leaves,  after  removal  of  the  lead-oxide,  a  hygroscopic  insipid 
mass,  which  bums  with  the  odour  of  sugar  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann,  Pharm, 
119,211).  —  7.  Boiling  potash-ley  of  45°  B.,  forms  with  phlorizin  a 
black  acid,  acting,  in  fact,  hke  an  acid,  and  producing  glucose,  and  ^ 

then  further  decomposing  this  substance.  —  This  solution  of  phlorizin  "^ 

in  dilute  aqueous  alkalis  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  changes 
from  yellow  to  red-brown ;  loses  its  original  alkaline  reaction,  and  is 
found  to  contain  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  a  red-brown  colouring 
matter  (Stas).  —  8.  On  distilling  phlorizin  with  limey  the  same  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  as  in  the  dry  distillation  of  phlorizin  per  se,  but 
neither  benzoic  nor  carbonic  acid  (De  Koninck).  —  9.  Phlorizin  does 
not  reduce  potassio-citpric  tartrate  (Roser).  Mixed  with  cupric  sul- 
phate and  potash-ley,  it  forms  a  green  precipitate,  which  is  coloured 
blue  by  excess  of  potash  without  dissolving,  and  when  heated  turns 
green,  and  fmally  brown  (Lassaigne,  J.  Chim,  med,  18.  417). 

10.  No  sugar  is  formed  by  ennuhm,  (Rochleder,  Wim,  AJcad,  Ber, 
24,  32). 

Combinations,  —  With  Water,  Hydrated  Phloretin,  White  silky 
needles  often  united  in  radiate  groups ;  by  slow  crystallisation  from 
dilute  solutions  it  is  obtained  in  large  flattened  needles  having  a 
pearly  lustre  (De  Koninck,  Stas).  Sp.  gr.  1-4298  at  19^  (De  Koninck). 
Gives  off  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  more  quickly  at  110°,  7  p.  c. 
(De  Koninck) ;  6-82  (Erdmann  and  Marchand) ;  7*7  (Marchand) ;  7*89 
(Mulder) ;  7-8  p.  c.  (Stas).    4  at.  -  7-63  p.  c.  HO. 

Mulder.  Marchand.  Stas.  Boser. 

CrystaUited,                             tnean,  mean, 

42  C 252  ....     68-39    ....     52-63  ....     6275     ....  63-24  ....  53-95 

28  H 28  ....      5-93     ....       608  ....      632    ....  6-12  ....     6-17 

24  0 192  ....     40-68    ....     4139  ....     4093     ....  40-64  ....  3988 

C«H«0»  +  4aq 472  ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Crystallised  phlorizin  dissolves  in  833  pts.  water  at  22°  (De  Koninck) 
iu  1016  pts.  cold  water  (Boullier).      It  dissolves  very  abundantly  in 
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water  of  50®,  and  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water  (De  Eoninck). 
The  solubility  is  not  perceptibly  increased  by  addition  of  dilute  acicis 
(BouUier). 

With  Ammonia.  —  Crystallised  phlorizin  absorbs  10  to  12  p.  c. 
ammonia-gas,  melting  at  the  same  time  and  solidifying  to  a  oolourleBS 
mass,  which  is  unalterable  in  dry  air,  but  in  contact  with  moist  air 
forms  plilorizeTn-ammonia  (Stas). — Phlorizin  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  (De  Koninck).  From  the 
solution,  which  turns  yellow  in  24  hours,  no  phlorizin  can  afterwards 
be  separated  (BouUier). 

Phlorizin  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  potash  and'soda,  forming  a  pale 
yellow  solution,  which  does  not  decompose  if  kept  from  contact  with 
the  air,  and  still  yields  phlorizin  with  acids,  even  after  standing  for 
eight  months  (Stas). 

Barium-compaund.  —  A  solution  of  phlorizin  in  wood-spirit  is  pre- 
cipitated by  baryta  also  dissolved  in  wood-spirit,  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  wood-spirit,  then  pressed,  and  dried  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  When  thus  prepared,  it  retains  a  small  quantity  of 
wood-spirit,  and  contains,  on  the  average,  30*01  p.  c.  BaO;  the 
organic  substance  exhibits  the  composition  of  dried  phlorizin  (Stas). 
2C«H2*0»,  5BaO  =  30-45  p.  c.  BaO. 

Strontia  also  unites  with  phlorizin. 

Calcium-compound.  —  When  phlorizin  is  added  to  milk  of  lime,  the 
lime  dissolves  through  the  medium  of  the  phlorizin.  On  evaporating 
the  solution  in  vacuo,  there  remains  a  yellow  mass,  containing,  on  the 
average,  15-03  p.  C.  lime  (Stas).  Therefore  C«»H^O»  HO,30aO,  calc.  15-85 
p.  c.  CaO.     (Idebig.) 

Lead-compound.  —  Aqueous  phlorizin  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  but  not  by  the  neutral  acetate  (De  KoninckV  From  a 
mixture  of  phlorizin  and  oxide  of  lead  heated  to  140  ,  unaltered 
phlorizin  may  be  separated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  (Mulder).  When 
basic  acetate  of  lead  is  poured  into  aqueous  phlorizin,  so  that  a  large 
quantity  of  the  latter  may  remain  in  excess,  and  the  precipitate  is 
washed  and  dried,  it  contains  from  59  to  60  per  cent.  PbO;  but  at  lower 
temperatures,  precipitates  are  formed,  containing  between  55  and  60  per 
cent,  of  lead-oxide.  The  pale  yellow  precipitate  even  when  dried  at 
140**  in  vacuo  or  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  still  retains  water,  which  does 
not  go  off  completely  below  170°,  at  which  temperature  the  residue 
exhibits  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  contains,  on  the  average,  24-81 
p.  c.  C,  2-13  H.,  59-82  PbO.,  and  13*24  0.  (Stas.)  Mulder  found  6213 
p.  0.  PbO. 

Aqueous  phlorizin  is  not  altered  by  ferrous  sulphate.  With  ferric 
sulphate,  it  forms  a  ycllow-browu  precipitate ;  with  ferric  chloride  it 
forms  a  dark  brown-red  liquid,  but  no  precipitate  (De  Koninck).  The 
colour  disappears  on  addition  of  ammonia  (Mulder).  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  calcium-compound  of  phlorizin  dissolves  cupric  hydrate 
(Stas).  Mercuric  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver  do  not  alter  aqueous 
phlorizin  (De  Koninck). 

Phlorizin  dissolves  easily  at  all  temperatures  in  wood-qnrit  and  in 
alcohol  (De  Koninck,  Stas),  in  2  pts.  alcohol  it  forms  a  frothy  liquid. 
(BouUier.)    Water  precipitates  the  aqueous  solution.     Phlorizin  dis- 
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solves  very  easily  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  alkalis  (De  Koninck).  —  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  ether 
whether  cold  or  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  easily  in  ether-alcohot 
(Stas).  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  gelatin 
(De  Koninck). 


Fhlorizein. 

Stas.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  393  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  30,  206. 

Produced  when  the  compound  of  phlorizin  with  ammonia  is  exposeil 
to  the  air  in  the  moist  state,  till  it  acquires  a  dark  blue  colour    (Stas). 

C«H»*0»  +  2NH»  +  60  =  (WPH*©*  (Strecker). 

Aa  this  reaction  must  be  attended  with  elimination  of  water,  Weltzien  {Orgcm,  Verb. 
BraxinBchweig,  1860, 493)  suppoeeB  that  phlorixein  contains  4  at.  water.  The  behayionr 
of  phlorizin  to  ammonia  (p.  15)  renders  it  doubtful  whether  phlorizein  still  contains 
the  radical  of  glucose  (Hlasiwetz,  Awn,  Pha/rm,  119,  210).  See  also  the  reaction  of 
phloroglucin  with  ammonia  in  contact  with  the  air  (xr,  67),  in  which  similarly 
coloured  bodies  are  formed. 

A  number  of  capsules  covered  at  the  bottom  with  a  thin  layer  of 
moist  phlorizin,  are  placed  above  a  dish  containing  a  dissolved 
ammonia-salt ;  lumps  of  potash  are  thrown  into  this  solution,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  glass  bell- jar,  the  edge  of  which  dips  into 
water,  so  that  the  air  in  the  interior  is  kept  moist.  After  4  or  5  days, 
the  liquid  being  stirred  and  fresh  lumps  of  potash  thrown  in  every 
day,  the  phlorizin  is  converted  into  a  thick,  nearly  black,  syrup,  whicli, 
besides  phlorizein,  likewise  contains  phlorizin  either  unaltei*ed  or  com- 
bmed  with  ammonia,  and,  especially  on  the  edges  of  the  capsules, 
a  brown-red  bitter  substance  resulting  from  the  decomposition  having 
gone  too  far ;  this  must  at  once  be  carefully  removed,  as  it  could  not 
be  separated  afterwards.  The  remainder  of  the  product  is  placed 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  then 
suspended  in  a  little  water,  and  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  phlorizin  and  an  extractive  substance,  and  separates  a 
precipitate  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  latter  is  washed  with  alcohol, 
pressed  between  paper,  and  well-boiled  with  alcohol  to  remove  foreign 
matters.  On  dissolving  the  phlorize'in-ammonia  thus  obtained  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  mixing  it  by  drops  with 
alcohol,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  (carefully  avoiding  an  excess  of 
the  latter),  phlorizein  separates,  and  may  be  washed  with  strong 
alcohol. 

Properties.  Solid,  amorphous  body  like  a  red  resin  in  the  mass,  and 
having  a  shining  fracture.  In  splinters  it  is  transparent,  with  red 
colour.  In  powder  it  resembles  orcein.  Has  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Not  fusible. 

VOL.   XVI.  c 
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42  0    

2  N    

252  

28  

....     48-65    .... 
....      5-40    .... 
....       5-79     .... 
....     4016     .... 

Stas. 

mean. 

48-3 

....       5-2 

80  H   

26  O    

80  

208  

5-7 

40-8 

C«WH»0» 

518  .... 

....  10000    ..« 

10000 

StaB  proposed  tlie  formula  C"N3H«0«.  Strecker  (Ann.  Fharm.  74^  187),  the  one 
aboye  giyen. 

Decompositions.  1.  Phlorizein  decomposes  when  heated,  without 
melting  or  volatilising. — It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  chlorine.  In 
contact  with  alkalis  and  air,  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  is  converted  into 
a  brown  substance. 

It  dissolves  in  boiling  water  with  red  colour,  less  easily  in  cold 
water. 

Phlonzein-ammonia.  —  The  blue  substance  obtained  as  above.  —  If 
it  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  after  being  washed 
with  aclohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  under  a  gUss  jar  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sticks  of  potash,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
amorphous  purple  blue  substance,  with  coppery  reflex,  having  a  bitter 
ammoniacal  taste,  and  unalterable  in  dry  au-, — gives  off  ammonia  and 
water  when  heated.  —  It  is  instantly  decolorised  by  chlorine.  Strong" 
acids,  with  the  exception  of  nitric  acid,  dissolve  the  compound  with 
blood-red  colour,  alkaUs  separate  ammonia  from  the  solutions,  without 
destroying  the  colour.  The  easily  formed,  splendid  blue  solution  of 
the  compound  in  water,  gives  off  ammonia  when  heated,  and  deposits 
red  phloriz/ein ;  Hkewise  on  addition  of  dilute  acids.  It  is  instantly 
decolorised  by  hydrosulpburic  acid,  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
stannite  of  potash,  but  turns  blue  again  on  exposure  to  the  air. — 
Contains  from  44*66  to  45'45  p.  c.  C,  6*26  H.,  6.50  N.,  and  oxygen. 
Liebig  {Atm.  Fharm.  30,  222)  gave  the  formula  C^^N^H^O^jNE^O,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strccker's  formulae,  should  contain  1  at.  hydrogen  more  (  =  O^JSf^H^O^,  and 
would  then  require  4632  p.c.  C,  7-72  N.  and  625  H. 

Hydrate  of  alumina  immersed  in  aqueous  phlorizem-ammonia, 
turns  blue,  decolorises  the  liquid,  and  sets  ammonia  free. 

Lead-compound  of  Phlorizein,  —  From  the  ammonia-compound,  basic 
acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  precipitate,  which,  after  drydng  in  vacuo, 
contains  on  the  average,  30*71  p.  c.  lead-oxide  (Stas),  answering, 
according  to  Strecker,  to  the  formula  C*^:N'H''«0»*,2PbO  (calc.  30*9  p.  c. 
PbO). 

Aqueous  phlovizem-anunonia  precipitates  zinc-  and  iron  salts, 

SHver-compound,  —  Thrown  down  from  the  ammonia-compound  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  blue  precipitate,  which  is  decomi)osed  by  washing 
with  water,  and  when  dried,  after  being  pressed,  at  mean  temperature, 
exhibits  a  pitch-black  colour.  When  thus  prepared,  it  contains  from 
36-89  to  37-57  p.  c.  C,  3-9  to  4-4  II.,  4-25  N.,  and  21-66  to  22-75  Ag. 
(Stos.) 

Plilorizciu  scarcely  colours  wood  spirit,  alcohol,  or  ether. 
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iBBCulin. 

MiNOB  (1831).     £r.  Arch.  38,  130 ;  Berz.  Jahresber.  16,  ?74. 
Kalbbuneb,  Jtq>erU  44,  211. 

J.  B.  Tboadisdobff.    Ann,  Phorm^  14,  189;  Berz.  Jcfhresber.  16,  283, 
K0CHI.EDEB  &  SoHWAETZ.     Wten.  Ahod^  Ber,  10,  70;  Ann.  Ph<vrm.  87. 

186  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  59.  193  ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  305  ;  N.  /, 

Pharm.  23,  474 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phtfs.  38,  373 ;    Chem.  Gaz.  1853. 

^0\.—Wim.  Akad.  Ber,  U,  334;  JT.p-.  Chem.  60,  291;  abstr.  Ann. 

Pharm.  88,  356 ;  Pharm.  CetUr.  1853,  728. 
Zttenqeb.     Ann.   Pharm.  90,    63 ;   Pharm.    Cmtr.    1854,  489 ;   J.  pr. 

Chem.  62,  282 ;  Chm.  Qaz.  1854,  301. 
KocHLEpEB.     Wien.  Ahad.  Ber.  13,  169  j  /.  pr.  Chem.  64.  29 ;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1854,  722.— Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  16,  1;  /.K.  Chem.  66,208. 

--Wien.  Ahad.  Ber.  20,  351;  J.|>r.  C*m.  69,211}   Ohm.  Centr, 

1856,  869.— ITt^.  ^/fcod.  £«r.  23,  1 ;  /.;»•,  CAm.  71,  414  ;  Chem. 

Ceatr.  1857,  858.— TTw/i.  uiifcac^.  i!«r.  24, 82. 

Sckiller^tqf  C^^Uab)  }  JKooZoriii  (Martius)  «,  i\>^<sirofl»  (Eattner).  .S^0«2mm.  — 
Frischmann  {Crell.  Chem.  J.  5,  6)  observe^  that  tbe  iz^liisiou  of  horse-oheatnut  bark 
is  iiidesoeut :  Bemmler  (Taschenb.  1785. 124)  ex^deayQured  to  isolate  the  iridescent 
principle,  and  appears  to  have  obtained  tolerably  pure  ^sculin.  Subseqneatlj  sBeculin 
was  regarded  as  a  salifiable  base,  or  its  separate  identity  was  doubted,  tUl  Baab 
{Kasin.  Arch.  10, 121)  discovere  d  it  anew,  and  Minor  obtained  it  in  the  pure  state. 
—  On  Fremj's  acide  esculique,  see  xvi. 

Sources.  In  the  bark  of  the  horae-chestnut  Aeaculus  Hippoca$tanum 
(jRandbuch^  viii.  Phytochemie,  25.)  Most  abundantly  in  March,  before 
the  opening  of  the  buds  (Jonas). — In  Tamavix  galUca  {ibid  35),  espe- 
cially in  the  fresh  flowers  (Landever,  Bepert.  33,  377;  84,  72). 
Whether  the  fluorescence  observed  by  Loseke  {Mat.  med.  162)  in  the 
infusion  of  privet  by  Frischmann  in  that  of  logwood,  and  by  Nolde 
(  Crell.  Chem.  J,  5,  5)  in  that  of  red  sandal- wood  and  of  quassia- wood,  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  «BCulin,  is  a  point  not  yet  investigated.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  fluorescent  substance,  which,  according  to  Brandis 
{Br.  Arch.  88,  130)  exists  in  angelica  root,  and  in  Semen  Stramoniiy  and 
according  to  Richter  {J.  pr.  Chem.  11,  30),  in  Badix  Belladannae. — The 
fluorescent  principle  of  the  bark  of  JFraxinua  omua  {Handhuchy  viii., 
Phytochem.  48)  appears  to  be  fraxin. 

f  According  to  G.  G.  Stokes  {Chem.  Soo.  Qu.  JT.  11, 17),  the  barto  of 
the  various  species  of  Aesculm  and  Pavia  contain  two  fluorescent  sub- 
stances, viz.,  8B8Culin,  which  exhibits  a  sky-blue,  and  paviin,  which 
exhibits  a  blue-green  fluorescence ;  the  former  predominates  in  AescuhiSy 
the  latter  in  Pavia.  Paviin  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  eesculin, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  much  greater  solubility  in  ether.f 

Preparation.  —  Ten  pounds  of  pulverised  horse-chestnut  bark  is 

digested  with  six  times  the  quantity  of  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  the  liquid 

boiled  up  and  Altered  hot,  and  the  residue  again  treated  with  half  the 

quantity  of  alcohol.     After  j^  of  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  from 

.  the  tinctures,  the  residue  is  left  to  itself  for  some  weeks  in  an  open 

0  2 
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dish ;  it  then  deposits  impare  assculin.  This  crude  product,  after  beings 
freed  by  ice-cola  water  from  adhering  colouring,  and  pulverulent  par- 
ticles, and  from  extractive  matter,  is  repeatedly  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  alcohol  containing  ether,  whence  it 
separates  on  cooling ;  it  is  then  pressed  between  bibulous  paper.  The 
purification  is  repeated  tiU  the  sBSCulin  appears  snow-white,  and  bums 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  ash. — ^All  the  waste-liquid  obtained  in  the 
process,  together  with  the  waters  with  which  the  paper  has  been 
washed,  are  precipitated  with  solution  of  glue  or  isinglass.  The  pre- 
cipitate containing  tannin  is  repeatedly  kneaded  with  hot  alcohol,  and 
the  liquids  thus  obtained  are  concentrated,  a  fresh  quantity  of  sesculiii 
then  ciystallising  out.  By  this  treatment  lib.  of  the  bark  yields 
8  drams  of  »sculin  (TrommsdorfiP).  A  similar  method  is  pursued  by 
Kalbruner. 

2.  Comminuted  horse-chestnut  bark  is  exhausted  with  cold  water 
(boiling,  according  to  Rochleder  &  Schwartz) ;  the  infusion  is  pre- 
cipitated with  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup  at  a  moderate  heat ; 
and  this  syrup  is  left  at  rest  for  several  days,  whereupon  it  solidifies 
to  a  brown  mass  mixed  with  white  grains.  This  mass  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  the  white  grains  are  collected  on  a  filter,  f Minor.^ — 
A  similar  process  is  adopted  by  Rochleder  &  Schwartz,  who  furtner 
crystallise  the  product  three  or  four  times  from  weak  boiling  spirit,  and 
as  often  from  water,  and  finally  wash  it  with  cold  water,  fill  ^  of  the 
crystals  is  dissolved:  that  which  then  remains  undissolved  is  pure 
SBSculin. 

8.  The  decoction  of  horse-chestnut  bark  is  precipitated  with  solution 
of  alum  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia;  the  cream-coloured  pre- 
cipitate is  removed ;  and  the  pale  wine-yellow  filtrate  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath;  it  then  leaves  a  residue  containing  sulphate  of 
potash  and  ammonia,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  acetates, 
and  the  whole  of  the  aesculin.  On  boiling  this  residue  with  strong 
alcohol,  all  the  sdsculin  dissolves  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohol.  This  method  yields  a  larger  quantity  of 
»sculin  than  any  other.    (Rochleder,  Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  23,  1.) 

4.  The  aqueous  extract  prepared  by  infusion  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol  of  75  p.  c. ;  the  tincture  is  evaporated ;  the  extract  dissolved 
in  6  pts.  of  alcoholic  sal-ammoniac;  the  clear  solution  is  super- 
saturated with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  again  with  ammonia, 
so  that  it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  and  exhibits  intense  fluorescence. 
If  the  proper  quantity  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  the  liquid  becomes 
turbid  immediately,  or  on  being  heated,  deposits  sesculin,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  which  is  obtained  by  repeated  supersaturation  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia.  The  mother-liquors  are  evaporated  to 
two-thirds ;  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin-solution  is  added,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  quickly  removed ;  the  filtrate  then  again  yields  sesculin. 
The  remainder  is  obtained  by  concentrating  and  extracting  with  ether 
containing  ammonia.     (Jonas,  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  266.) 

Properties.  Crystallised  eesculin  (p.  22)  contains  water,  but  melte 
and  becomes  anhydrous  at  160°.    After  fusion,  it  solidifies  to  an  amor- 
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ghous   fissured  mass.     Inodorous.     Tastes  slightly  bitter.    Colours 
tmus  permanently  red.    (Zwenger). 

H.  Trommfl-  Boch-        £awiilier.      Zwenger. 

dorff.  leder  k 

Anhydrous,  mean ;  at  100°.    Schwaru.  fiued, 

42  C  252    ....     6207    51-61     6192    ....     5211    6108 

24  H 24    ....      4-96     497     5-28     ....      4*99     4-68 

26  O  206    ....     4297    4342     4280    ....     4290    4339 

0«H«0»..  484    ....  10000    10000    10000    ....  10000    10000 

EAwalier  {Wien.  Akad,  JBer.  16,  1)  analysed  esculin  dried  in  a  stream  of  oarbonio 
acid.  According  to  Zwenger,  sesculin  dried  at  lOO*"  still  retains  water ;  this  state- 
ment is,  howeyer,  at  varianoe  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  chemists.  Bochleder 
&  Schwartz  appear  to  have  at  first  overlooked  the  water  contained  in  ciystallised 
lesculin ;  subeequently  Bochleder  stated  that  esoulin  dried  for  a  day  at  100^  exhibite 
the  abore  composition. 

Trommsdorff  eives  the  formula  C>^K)io ;  Delffs  (N.  Jakrh.  JPharm,  11,  866) 
gives  CH^O**,  which  latter  does  not  aeree  with  the  analysis.  Zwenger*s  formula, 
C'^E*\0^  for  fused,  and  C^ll*^O^fiR0  for  crystallised  esoulin,  do  not  agree  with  the 
quantities  of  su«:ar  found  by  Bochleder  &  Schwartz.  The  above  formula  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Bochleder  &  Schwartz.  More  recently  {Wien.  AJkad.  Ber.  20,  351)  Boch- 
leder has  given  the  formula C^H^O^  (calc.  64*63  p.c.  C,  501 H.)  deduced  from  the 
quantity  of  sugar  obtained  by  the  decomposition  oi  tesculin. 

Decompositiona.  1.  JBsculin  heated  above  its  melting  point  turns 
yellow  or  brown.  The  crystalline  mass  to  which  it  then  solidifies  on 
cooling,  contains  sesculetin  and  the  decomposition-products  of  glucose. 
By  dry  distillation,  crystals  of  eesculetin  are  obtamed,  together  with 
other  products.  (Zwenger).  Dark  yellow  vapours  are  given  off,  which 
condense  to  an  orange-yellow  mass  in  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  af ter- 
-wards  a  Mttle  brown  empyreumatic  oil  passes  over,  whilst  a  small 
quantity  of  gas  escapes,  and  a  shining  charcoal  remains.  The  distil- 
late dissolves  in  water  to  a  turbid  add  liquid,  in  which  oil  and  yellow 
flocks  float    (Tronmisdorff ). 

2.  j£sculin  burnt  on  platinum  foil  emits  an  odour  of  caramel,  and 
leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  (Zwenger).  In  a  crucible  it  melts  to 
a  dark  brown  liquid,  which  gives  off  white  fumes,  smells  of  caramel, 
bums  with  a  bright  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal  (Trommsdorff). — 
S.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  kept,  loses  its  fluorescent  property,  and 
does  not  recover  it  under  the  influence  of  alkalis  (which  colour  it  blue) 
(Ealbruner).  —  4.  Cold  dilute  nitric  add  dissolves  SBSCulin,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  which  turns  red  when  supersaturated  with  potash 
(Kalbruner).  —  5.  Chlorine-water  colours  aqueous  sBSCulin  red,  then 
brown-red,  finally  deep  yellow,  and  destroys  the  fluorescence.  On  the 
addition  of  lime-water,  the  solution  becomes  darker  and  recovers  its 
fluorescent  power  (Trommsdorff). 

6.  -^cuKn,  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acidy  is  re- 
solved into  aesculetin  and  glucose  (Rochleder  &  Schwartz).  Bespecting 
the  sugar  thus  produced,  see  xr,  341.  With  acids,  Bochleder  obtained  (from  crystal- 
liaed  fesculin  ?  Kr.),  from  52*09  to  62*70  p.  c.  glucoee,  with  emulsin  70*7  p.  c.  The 
former  statement  accords  with  Bochleder's  formuh^  C^H^C,  the  decomposition  of 
which,  according  to  the  equation  C^WKl^  +  3H0  =  2C^WQ^  +  20»H«0« 
should  yield  54^  p.  c.  glucose.  According  to  the  formula  of  Bochleder  &  Schwarti, 
0«H»*0»  +  6H0  -  CMHW  +  20OH»K)'«,  dried  jesculin  should  yield  74*8  p.  c, 
crystallised  sesculin  70*46  p.  c.  glucose,  agreeing  with  the  second  statement.  Zwenger*s 
formula  (7«H*'0<7  =  C«<BP70»  +  C*^"0",  presupposes  the  formation  of  only 
21*6  p.  c,  sugar'. 
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7.  By  batyta-'wdter  eesculin  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
acids,  but  the  sugar  and  sesculetin  undergo  further  alteration,  the 
former  being  converted  into  glucic  and  apoglucic  acids,  the  latter,  with 
assimilation  of  water,  into  eesculetic  acid  (p.  24)  (Rochleder). — 8.  It 
dissolves  in  hot  aqueous  sesquichloride  of  iron^  with  green  colour,  due 
probably  to  the  formation  of  sesculetin  (Rochleder  &  Schwarz).— 9.  Bjr 
continued  boiling  of  eesculin  with  cupric  oxide  and  potash,  cuprous  oxid(; 
is  formed  (Zwenger).  — 10.  A  solution  of  sBsculin  in  cold  water,  left 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  emuUin  at  a  temperature  between  36  ^^ 
and  30^5  deposits  sesculetin,  a  small  quantity  of  which  remains  in 
solution,  together  with  sugar  and  emulsln.  lOOputs  csoulin  jidd  70*7  pt«. 
glucose  dried  at  100"*  (Rochleder  &  Schwftrts). 

Combinations.  —  With  TTofor.  -fisculin  dried  at  100**,  absorbs  only 
0*5  to  0*75  p.  c.  water  from  the  air  (Trommsdorff  ). 

A*  Crystallised  ^seulin.  Fiued  amorplioiiB  esculin  beoomes  ct^dhJline  when 
water  is  poured  upon  it  (Zwenffer).  Daszling  white  slender  needles  or  prisms 
oft«n  groupea  in  spherulesj  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  loose 
powder.  From  coloured  solutions  il  separates  in  grains  (Trommsdorff). 


4il  0  282    .... 

....     49-31    

Zwenger. 
at  lOQP. 
49-45 

27  H 27    .... 

...i    sag   

6-12 

29  0 * 283     .... 

4B-41 

4£-4A 

OTff»*02«,3HO.  511    10000    10000 

B.  Aqueous  Solution. — ^sculin  dissolves  in  679  pts.  water  at 
10*6  °)  in  576  pts.  at  25''^  more  abundantly  when  it  contains  coloiiring- 
matter  (Trommsdorff),  in  800  pts.  (Minor).  It  dissolves  in  12*5  pts. 
boiUng  water,  and  the  solution  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  loose  white 
pulp,  which,  when  placed  upon  a  filter,  allows  only  one-fourth  of  the 
water  to  drain  off.  The  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  is  colourless, 
and  exhibits  a  faint  blue  fluorescence,  wmch  becomes  much  stronger 
on  the  addition  of  spring  watet  j  1  pt.  of  sesculin  imparts  fluorescence 
to  1^  million  parts  of  Water  (Trohimsdorff).  The  solution  loses  its 
fluorescence  oh  addition  of  any  acid  (according  to  KAlbmner,  boracic  ^id  does 
not  destroy  tbe  fluorescence;  according  to  Tfommsdorff  it  does),  but  recovers  it  on 
the  addition  of  alkalis,  lime-water  or  baryta-water  (Minor,  Tromms- 
dorff, Kalbmner). 

-^sculin  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalis  more  easily  than  in  water  5 
the  alkaline  solution  appears  blue  by  reflected,  yellow  by  transmitted 
light  (Minor).  All  alkalis  colour  sesculiii  yellow,  and  increase  its  fluor- 
escence. The  fiolution  is  sometimes  partially  decomposed  by  the  alkali, 
and  is  then  no  longer  completely  decolorised  by  acids,  but  leaves  on 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  a  brown  bitter  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water, 
with  bright  fluorescence  (Trommsdorff). 

Aqueous  aasoulin  is  not  precipitated  by  mdalUc  salts  (Jonas,  l^romms* 
dorff),  only  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  forming  a  yellow  precipitate  (MincHr)^ 
The  pale  vellow  precipitate  produced  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  is 
partially  decomposed  by  washing  with  water  or  alcohol  (Rochle- 
der 4;  Schwartz ;  Zwenger). 

-^sculin  does  not  colour  aqueous  iron-salts  (Jonas,  rid.  sup.). 

It  dissolves  in  120  pts.  absolute  alcohol;  100  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
82  p.  c,  and  in  80  pts.  of  rectified  spirit  (Minor);  in  24  pts.  of  boiling 
•ilcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*798  (Trommsdorff). 
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It  is  insoluble  in  ether  (Minor) ;  neai'ly  insoluble  in  absolute  ether, 
but  somewhat  soluble  in  ether  containing  water  or  alcohol,  in  17  pts. 
of  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  pt.  ether  and  5  pts.  absolute  alcohol  (more 
abundilntlT  then  than  in  pure  alcohol  ?  Gm.)  ;  when  the  Solution  cools  dowi^ 
to  10-5  ,  1  pt.  of  eesculiu  remains  dissolved  in  90  pts.  of  liquid 
(Trommsdorff). 

Appendix  to  Vol.  Xlil,  p.  345. 

.SSscnletin. 

RocHLEDEB  &  ScHWABTZ.     Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  10,  70 ;  11,  334, 

ZwENGER.     Ann,  Phami,  90,  68. 

RoOHLEDER.     Wtm.  Akod.  Ber.  13,  169  ;  20,  351;  24,  32. 

The  compound  produced  bj  the  decomposition  of  eeaculin  (p.  21). 

Preparation.  1.  ifiscuUn  is  immersed  in  a  quantity  of  water  suflScient 
to  dissolve  it  on  boiling;  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitrol  equal  to  ^  of  the  volume 
of  the  water  is  added ;  and  the  liquid  is  heated  over  the  water-bath, 
whereupon  the  sesculin  first  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  and  the  solution 
afterwards  deposits  needles  of  cesculetin.  When  the  evaporation  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  the  liquid  begins  to  blacken  on  the  edges  of 
the  basin,  it  is  set  aside  for  24  hours  at  8°  to  10°,  and  the  sesculctin 
is  collected  and  crystalUsed  from  boiling  water,  with  help  of  animal 
charcoal.  The  sesculetin  thus  obtained,  which  is  6till  slightly  yellow, 
may  be  rendered  white  by  moistening  it  with  aqueous  ammonia,* 
washing  it  on  a  filter  till  |  of  it  is  dissolved,  and  recrystallising  the 
remainder  from  boiling  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  (Rochleder 
&  Schwarz).  — 2.  ^culin  is  dissolved  in  warm  moderately  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  liquid  is  heated  for  some  time  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  the  crvstalline  pulp  is  diluted  with  cold  water,  and  washed  to  re- 
move the  hydrochloric  acid.  The  nearly  pure  eesculetin  thus  obtained 
is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  yellow  precipitate,  after  washing  with  alcohol  and  with 
boiling  water,  is  suspended  in  boiling  water,  and  decontposed  by  a 
stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas.  The  solution  filtered  from  the 
sulphide  of  lead  at  tne  boiling  heat,  and  left  to  cool,  deposits  aesculetin, 
which  may  be  further  purified  by  recrystaUisation  (Zwenger). — 
3.  -^culin  dissolved  in  cold  water  is  left  in  contact  with  emulsin  at  a 
temperature  of  25°  to  80°  till  sesculetin  separates  out,  and  the  solution 
has  quite  lost  the  bitter  ta6te  of  sesculin ;  the  liquid  is  then  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  trearted  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  leaves  the  emulsin  undissolved,  and  takes  up  the  sesculetin  and 
sugar.  The  two  latter  substances  are  separated  by  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  cold  water,  or  more 
completely  by  precipitating  the  boiling  solution  tvith  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  filtering,  and  decomposing  the  lead-compound  of  aesculetin  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid  (Rochleder  &  Schwartz). 
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Properties.  Crystallised  eesculetin  (see  below)  heated  to  100®  or  left 
over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo,  gives  off  water,  and  is  converted  into 
anhydrous  aesculetin,  acquiring  a  yellowish  colour  at  the  same  time. 
Anhydrous  sesculetin  melts  at  a  temperature  above  275**  to  a  yeUo-w- 
brown  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form,  partly  volatihsm^^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  melts.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  irritating.  NeutxaL 
(Zwenger.) 

Caleula:Hon  according  to  Bochleder  &  Schwartz. 

18  0 „,  108    60-67 

6  H 6    3-87 

8  0 64    86-96 


Zwenger. 

64  C 384. 

22  H    22 

28  0 224 

....    60-95 
....      3-49 
....    85-66 

C«H«0»....  680 

....  100-00 

CWH«08 178    100-00 

Bochleder  &  Schwartz.  Zwenger. 

m^cm;  o^lOO*  meamt  atlQO*. 

60-68    60-71 

3-58     8-49 

86-79    85-80 

10000    10000 

The  formula  of  Bochleder  &  Schwartz  is  supported  hy  the  behayiour  of  eeculetm 
to  chloride  of  acetyl,  it  is  also  more  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  resolution  of 
esculin. 

Decompositions.  1.  -^culetin,  when  heated^  melts,  turns  brown,  chars, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  decomposed,  small  quantities  of  a  yeUow  oil 
passing  over,  together  with  crystals,  probably  of  unaltered  sesculetin 
(Rochleder  &  Schwartz).  —  2.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol 
(Zwenger).  —  3.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidised  to  oxahc  acid  (Zwenger). 
—  4.  Baryta-water  converts  sesculetin  into  sBSCuletic  acid,  C"H*K)", 
whose  baryta-salt  is  represented  by  the  formula  C"H"BaO",  and  its 
lead-salt,  by  6C»«H*°0^  lOPbO  (Rochleder).  —  5.  JSsculetm  reduces 
a  boiling  alkaline  solution  ofcupric  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide,  nitrate  of  silver 
to  metallic  silver,  quickly  with  aid  of  heat,  after  considerable  time 
only,  in  the  cold.  —  6.  jiEsculetin  dissolves  readily  in  a  boiling  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  bisulphite  of  ammonia^  and  does  not  separate 
on  cooling.  The  yellowish  solution  mixed  with  alkalis,  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air ;  it  is  coloured  darker  by  ammonia,  and  if  then 
shaken  up  with  air,  assumes  a  blood- red,  and  ultimately  a  deep  indigo- 
blue  colour  (baryta-water  in  place  of  ammonia,  precipitates  sulphite  of  baryta, 
after  remoyal  of  which  the  liquid  appears  a  blood-red),  whereupon,  baryta  or 
lead-salts  throw  down  a  deep  violet  or  dark  indigo-blue  precipitate 
according  as  the  liqiiid  has  an  acid  or  a  neutral  reaction.  On  decom- 
posing the  lead-salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
coloiurless  when  dilute,  green  when  concentrated,  and  acquiring  a 
splendid  blood-red  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air.  By  evaporation,  dry 
distillation,  or  precipitation  of  these  liquids  with  bases,  red,  green,  pr 
blue  substances  arc  obtained,  all  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  but 
the  nitrogen  not  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  the  sulphur  neither  as 
sulphurous  nor  as  hydrosulphuric  acid  (Rochleder).  —  7.  jEsculetin 
heated  with  chloride  of  acetyl  contaioing  traces  of  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus, is  converted  into  acetyl-sesculetin.  Pure  chloride  of  acetyl  appears 
not  to  act,  at  least  in  similar  cases  (comp.  xiii,  242.)     (Nachbaur.) 
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CkmUnaHons.  With  Water, — A.  Ctnfstallised  jEsculetin.  Colonr- 
les8  needles  and  laminsB,  with  a  silky  lustre,  like  benzoic  acid,  and 
forming  a  silky  film  when  dried  on  the  filter  (Bochleder  and  Schwartz ; 
Zwenger).  iBsouletin  prepared  by  the  action  of  emulrin  is  white ;  that  which  ia 
obtained'with  adds  ia  sli^tly  yellow,  and  cannot  be  depriyed  of  its  colour  (Boch- 
leder).—At  100**  or  in  vacuo,  it  loses  on  the  average  6*7  p.c.  water,  and 
is  converted  into  anhydrous  sesculetin  (Zwenger). 


36  0   

15  H  

19  0 

a, 
.  216     .. 

.  16  .: 

.  152    . 

...     66-39 
..      3-92 
...    89-69 

64  C 

27  H 

88  0 

h. 
.  384    ., 
.    27    ., 
.  264    .. 

...    56-88 
...      4-00 
...    3912 

Zwenger. 

air-dried. 
....  56-67 
....  4-18 
....    8915 

20>SH«O»,8HO.. 

.  888    . 

...  10000 

C«H«0a5H0.., 

..  676    . 

...  100.00 

....  lOOW 

Zwenger  gires  the  formula  5,  according  to  a,  the  calculated  amount  of  water  in 
cryfitaUiaed  sscuietiB  is  7*66  p.o. ;  according  to  d,  it  is  6*6  p.c. 

iBsculetin  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling 
water.  The  cold  saturated  solution  is  colourless;  that  which  is 
saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  is  yellowish ;  both  exhibit  a  faint  blue 
colour  by  reflected  light,  becoming  stronger  on  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  whereas  acids  destroy  the  colour 
(Zwenger). 

Dissolves  in  fuming  hydrochlonc  acid,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in 
large  lamin®  and  needles. 

Ammonia-compound.  —  Colourless  aesculetin  exposed  to  air  contain- 
ing anunonia,  acquires  a  flesh  colour,  like  that  of  hydrated  sulphide  of 
manganese  (Kochleder).  The  saturated  solution  of  SBSCuletin  in  hot 
aqueous  ammonia  deposits  on  cooling  shining  lemon-yellow  laminee, 
which  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  give  off  all  their  am- 
monia and  turn  white  (Rochleder  &  Schwartz). 

JSsculetin  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  aqueous  (dkaUs,  forming  a 
gold-yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  adds  in  needles. 
A  trace  of  alkali  or  of  an  alkaline  earth  colours  aqueous  assculetin 
intensely  yellow  (Rochleder  &  Schwartz,  Zwenger). 

Lead-compound.  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  eesculetin, 
both  from  its  aqueous  and  from  its  alcoholic  solutions.  The  precipitate 
obtained  from  boiling  aqueous  sesculetin  is  light  yellow  and  gelatinous, 
becomes  darker  after  arying  at  100^  and  contains  49*34  p.  c.  lead- 
oxide  (Rochleder  and  Schwartz),  67*54  p.  c.  (Zwenger).  —  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  added  to  alcohoUc  eesculetiu 
forms  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  lemon-yeUow  colour  containing  57*66  p.  c. 
lead-oxide  (Rochleder  and  Schwartz),  67'83  p.  c.  (Zwenger).  —  The 
compound  when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  a  glimmering  light,  sometimes 
with  sparkling,  dissolves  speedily  in  water  when  freshly  precipitated, 
easily  in  adds  (Zwenger). 

Bochleder         Zwenger. 
&  Schwartz.  mecm, 

18  C 108    2812    28-71    2838 

4  H 4    104    119    1-22 

6  0 48  12-60  12-44  12-86 

2PbO 224  68-34  5766  67-55 

C«H*Pb»0* 384  10000  10000  lOO'OO 
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Boclileder*s  salt  wfto  obtained  from  alcoliolic,  Zwenger*s  from  aqueoufl  sbllititm;  the 
former  gires  the  formula  100»8H*O«,19PbO,  the  latter  C«H«0«  7PbO.  Roehleder 
&  Schwartz  likewise  ahaljsed  a  lead-salt  precipitated  from  aqueous  solution,  wMeh 
yielded  20-95p.c.  C,  .2-17  H,,  20-54  O.,  and  49-34  PbO.,  whence  they  deduced  the 
formula  6C^*tfO*^llPbO.  Zwenger  did  not  obtain  a  salt  agreeing  in  amoimt  of 
lead  #ith  this  formula. 

Aqueous  aesculetin  is  coloured  dark  green  by /feme  (not  by  ferrous) 
salts,  without  precipitation.     The  coloured  is  destroyed  by  acids. 

-^ftculetin  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol^  in- 
soluble in  ether. 


Acfetyl-ffiscnletifii. 

Nacabaub.    AtiTii  Phartn.  107,  248;  absth  Hep,  Chim.pure^  1,  l07. 

iEsculetin  is  heated  over  the  water-bath  with  chloride  of  acetyl 
containing  traces  of  terchloride  of  phosphorus  (p.  24).  The  mixture 
boils  at  first  with  violent  percussion,  but  gradually  yields,  with  elimi- 
nation of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution,  the  residue  of  which,  after 
removal  of  the  excess  of  chloride  of  acetyl,  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form.    It  may  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  boiling  water. 

Small  dazzling  needles  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  do 
not  colour  sesquichloride  of  iron. 


80  C  . 

180      ;. 

1 

59-21    

8-95 

36-84    

Tachbattr; 
iHean. 
5806 

12  H. 

12     i 

417 

14  O. 

» 

112     

86-77 

C»{30^H»0«)ri»0«   

804     ;;. 

10000    

10000 
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in  the  Cojmla. 

tinipidtiti. 

C«H«0" 

=  C!*»H"0S2C«H*°0^ 

Kawalier.  Wien.  Akact,  Ber,  11,  350;  /.  pr,  Chem,  60,321;  abstr. 
Ann.  Pharm.  88,  360 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  705  and  72i,— Wien. 
Akad.  Ber.  13,  515 ;  •/.  pr.  Chem.  64,  16 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  881  j 
Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  45. 

Occurrence. — In  the  needles,  inner  bark  and  outer  bark  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  Pinus  sylvestris.    In  the  green  parts  of  Thuja  occidentalis. 

Preparation. — The  comminuted  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir  (or  branches 
of  Thuja)  dre  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  40° ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off 
from  the  decoction,  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  which  sepa- 
rates a  green  mass  of  resin  (serving  for  the  preparation  of  kinoraas  add,  rr.33), 
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-while  the  supernatant  turbid  liquid  retains  in  solution  pinipicrin,  sug'ar, 
traces  of  citric  acid,  oxypinitannic  acid,  and  pinitannic  acid.  This 
liquid  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which 
renders  it  filtrable ;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  excess  of  that  reagent, 
which  throws  down  oxypinitannate  of  lead  ;  then,  after  another  filtra- 
tion, pinitannate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  the  basic  acetate  ;  this  is  also 
separated  by  filtration  after  the  liquid  has  cooled  ;  and  the  filtrate  is 
saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  liquid,  freed  from  sulphide  of 
lead,  and  evaporated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  leaves  a  residue  of  the 
conBistence  of  an  extract,  from  which  anhydrous  ether-alcohol  extracts 
the  pinipicrin  and  leaves  the  sugar.  A  small  quantity  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stance IB  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
filtrate  is  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  re- 
moved, and  the  hquid  evaporated.  By  repeatedly  dissolving  the  residue 
left  after  the  ether-alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  in  fresh  Quantities  of 
anhydrous  alcohol  containing  ether,  as  long  as  any  insoluble  matter  is 
left,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  pinipicrin  is  at  length  obtained, 
still,  however,  contaminated  with  acetic  acid,  which  adheres  to  it 
obstinately,  but  may  be  removed  by  agitation  with  a  little  f)Ure  eth^r 
(which,  however,  at  the  same  time,  removes  a  little  pinipicrin).  —  The 
needles,  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  still  retain  a  little  pinipicrin, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  decoction  in  the  same  mannet 
as  from  the  alcoholic. 

Properties.  Bright  yellow  powder,  which  softens  at  55°,  becomes 
viscid  at  80**,  transparent  and  mobile  at  100°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  brownish  yellow,  brittle,  friable  mass.  Hygroscopic,  tastes 
strongly  bitter. 


44  C 

In  vacuo, 
..^ 264    

...     65-46 
...      7-56 
...    36-98 

Sawalier, 
a.  mean,                h, 
55-46    6545 

m  tt  

86    

7-51    7-62 

22  O 

176     

87-04    86-98 

C?"H»0» 476    10000    10000     10000 

a,  from  pine-needles ;  h,  from  Thuja. 

Decampositiom.  1.  Pinipicrin  swells  up  strongly  when  hmted  on 
platinum-foil,  and  leaves  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal.  —  2.  The 
aqueous  solution,  when  heated,  instantly  gives  off  the  odour  of  ericinol 
(p.  29),  and  is  completely  resolved  into  this  substance  and  glucose : 

C«H»Oo  +  4H0  «  CMH«0"  +  C»Hi«0»  (KawaHer). 

In  contact  with  emulsin  it  emits  an  odour  of  volatile  oil,  but  the  action 
soon  ceases.     (Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad,  Ber,  12,  549). 

Pinipicrin  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  dissolres  in  alcoholj  ether- 
alcohol,  and  in  aqueous  but  not  in  pure  ether, 
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Ericolin, 

RocHLEDEB  &  ScHWASTZ.  Wten,  AJcod.  Ber,  9,  308 ;  J.  pr.  Ckexn^  58, 
210;  Ann.  Fharm.  84,  866;  Fkarm.  Centr.  1852,  212.— JVien, 
Akad.  Ber.  11,  371 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1853,  861. 

Occurrence.  In  the  herb  of  Ledum  palustre,  less  abundantly  in  that 
of  CaUuna  vulgariSj  Erica  herbacea^  and  Rhododendron  ferrugineum.  In 
the  herb  of  Arctostaphyhs  uva  ursi^  passmg  into  the  mother*]iqaor  of 
the  arbutin  (xv,  419).    (Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  9,  297.) 

Preparation.    From  Ledum  paluatre.     1.  The  chopped  leaves    are 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  several  hours ;  the  liquid  is 
strained,  and  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  in  a  retort  to  one-third,  and  filtered  from  the  separated 
lead-salt ;  the  liquid  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  eva- 
porated to  an  extract,  and  from  this  the  ericolin  is  dissolved  out  by- 
anhydrous  ether-alcohol.    The  residue  left  after  evaporation  of  the 
ether-alcohol  is  repeatedly  taken  up  by  the  same  solvent  till  it  no 
longer  yields  any  insoluble  residue.  —  2.  The  aqueous  decoction  of 
Ledum  palmtre  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  this  extract 
is  mixed  with  alcohol  of  40°  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  is  precipitated 
with  baiyta- water,  and  the  precipitated  leditannate  of  banum  is  sepa- 
rated.   Carbonic  acid  is  then  passed  into  the  liquid ;  neutral  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  the  latter  in  excess,  are  successively  added ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  resulting  precipitates  are  coUected.    The  filtrate  mixed 
with  alcohol  deposits  a  white  lead-salt,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol 
and  decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  o:i  filtering* 
the  liquid  from  sulphide  of  lead,  and  evaporating  in  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid,  ericolin  remains  behind. 

Properties.    Brown-yellow  powder  which  cakes  together  at  100"*, 
and  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 


68  C  

at\00\ 

61*00 

Bochleder  &  Schwarts. 
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Contained  10-6  p.o.  ash.  Bochleder  &  Schwartz  give  the  formula  C^H^O^.    It  is 
perhaps  identical  with  pinipiorin  (p.  2S). 

Ericolin,  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  eiicinol 
(p.  29)  and  sugar : 
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Appendix  to  XIV,  350. 

Ericinol. 

Different  from  UlotVs  JBfidnane  (Ann,  Pharm,  111,  215),  a  product  from 
ericaoeous  plants,  analogous  to  hydrokinone. 

Pinipicrin  (p.  26)  or  ericolin  (p.  28)  boiled  with  dilute  acids, 
yields,  together  with  sugar,  a  partiaUj  altered  oil,  which,  according  to 
kawalier,  and  Rochleder  &  Schwartz,  consists  of  ericinol,  a  copula  of 
these  glucosides.  The  same  volatile  oil,  but  likewise  in  an  altered 
state,  is  obtained  from  CaUuna  vulgaris^  and  Rhododendron  fsrruginmmy 
according  to  Rochleder;  from  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursiy  according  to 
Kawalier,  from  Ledum  palmtre^  according  to  Willigk;  and  from  Erica 
kerbacea  according  to  Knberth  (Rochleder  &  Schwarz).  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  volatile  oil  of  L^um  palustre.    (Frohde.) 

1.  The  oil  obtained  by  heating  ericolin  with  dilute  acids,  is  colour- 
less, absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  becoming  dark-brown,  and 
then  contains  68*15  p.  c.  C,  9'37  H.,  and  22*48  0.,  agreeing  with 
the  formula  C~ff«0»  or  C*»H"0*  -h  3  0  (calc.  68-18  C,  9*09  H.,  22*73 
0.)  (Kawalier,  Wien,  Akad.  Bei\  9,  297).  When  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  Ledum  is  precipitated  with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  filtrate,  after  being  freed  from  lead,  is  distilled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  resin  separates  out,  while  a  volatile  oil  passes  over, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  set  free.  The  volatile  oil  contains  79*08  p.  c. 
carbon,  10*33  hydrogen,  and  10*59  oxygen,  is  therefore  C*H"0*  (calc. 
79*47  p.  c.  C,  9*93  H.,  and  10*60  0.),  and  is  produced  from  ericolin 
(E.  Willigk,  Wien,  Akad.  Ber.  9,  305). ^-2.  When  aqueous  pinipicrin 
is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  volatile  oil  passes  over,  which 
turns  brown  when  dehydrated  in  a  half-filled  vessel,  and  then  contains 
73*66  p.  c.  C,  9*66  H.,  and  16*68  0.,  and  is  therefore  C«H«0''>  (calc. 
73*77  C,  9-84  H.,  and  16*39  0.)  or  30»H"0*  +  4  0.  In  the  residue 
there  remains  a  resin,  likewise  produced  by  oxidation  of  ericinol. 
(Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  11,  350).  — 3.  The  leaves  of  Rhododendron 
ferrugmeum  {Hcmdbuch,  viii.  Phytochem.  64)  yield  by  distillation,  a  pale 
yellow,  volatile  oil,  which,  when  distilled  over  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  becomes  colourless,  and  acquires  the  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
(R.  Schwartz,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  9,  301.) 
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....  10000 
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....  10000 

a.  and  h.  were  from  difierent  preparations. 

4.  By  distilling  Ledum  palmtre  with  water,  a  pale  yellow  oil  is 
likewise  obtained,  containing  82*35  p.  c.  C,  10*89  H.,  and  6*76  0.,  iden- 
tical with  the  oil  produced  from  ericolin,  and  agreeing  with  the  formula 
C»H«0»  (calc.  82*33  p.  c.  C,  10*80  H.,  and  6*87  0).    (WiUigk.) 
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5.  The  volatile  oil  of  Ledum  palustre  (Handhuch,  he,  ciu)  obtained 
by  distilling  the  herb  with  water,  is  a  mixture  containing  valerianic 
acid  and  other  volatile  acids,  an  oily  acid  C^ff^O®,  an  oil  isomeric  ivith 

>j  oil  of  turpentine,  boiUng  at  160°,  and  ericinol.     When  freed  from  the 

acids  by  repeated  agitation  with  strong  potash-ley,  then  washed  and 

•^  dehydrated,  it  gives  off  between  116°  and  160°,  a  mixture  of  non- 

*j  oxygenated  oil  and  ericinol,  between  236°  and  260°,  chiefly  eridnol,  and 

leaves  a  resin. 

^  This  ericinol,  which  boils  between  240°  and  242°,  is  blue-green, 

has  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  burning,  nauseously  bitter  taste.  By  one 

fj  distillation  with  sticks  of  potash,  it  is  partially  decolorised,  cirod  then 

exhibits  a  specific  gravity  of  0*874  ^t  20^  C,  and  a  composition  corre- 

/  spending  with  the  formula  C^H^H)".    By  cohohatioQ  with  excess  of 

potash-hydrate,  it  is  converted  into  £^  non-oxygenated  oil,  C*H"(Fr6bde, 
^  J,  pr.  Ckem.  82,  181). 

/  Fidhde. 

^  ^  C 120    78-96    79-85    8007 

''  16  n 16    10  62    1102 1105 

,'  2  O : 16    10-52    918    8-88 

C»g"0« 152    100-00    10000    100-00 

WilligVs  analysis  ^Iso  nearly  agrees  with  this  fonnula  (see  page  29). 
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•^  LcDWiG  &  K»OMATEB.     N.  Br.  ArcL  108,  263 ;  AnalifL  Zeiiachr.  1,  15. 

.^  ER01U.YEB,  Die  JBittersiaffe,      Erlangen,  1861,  p.  28. 


R.  Brandes  (Ifo^.  JPharm.  83,  271.  —  ^.  Sr.  Arch.  30, 154 ;  Jahrh.  pr.  Pkarm, 
2,  284),  endeaToiired  to  separate  the  bitter  principle  of  the  common  buckbean 
(Menifanikes  trifoliata)^  and  obtainad  it  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  extract,  but  impxune. 
On  Landerer's  bitter  crystals  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  buckbean,  see  Reperi. 
68,  65. 

Preparation,  1.  Buckbean  is  repeatedly  exhaiisted  with  hot  water, 
and  the  infusion  concentrated  and  shaken  up  with  animal  oharpoal, 
which  takes  up  the  menyanthin.  The  charcoal  is  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  tincture, 
the  residue  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  add.  From 
the  filtrate  neutrahsed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  menyantiua  is  again 
precipitated  by  bone  charcoal,  and  (after  the  charcoal  has  been  washed 
with  cold  water)  it  is  again  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  crude 
menyanthin  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alchcnic  solution  is  preci- 
pitated from  the  aqueous  solution  by  tannic  acid,  and  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alcohol  and  levigated  htharge. 
The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  the  residue 
is  well  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated. 
After  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  oily  drops  sepa- 
rate out,  which  must  be  treated  with  ether,  to  free  them  from  an  irri- 
tating substance,  and  dried  in  vacuo,  over  oil  of  vitriol. — 2.  Buckbean 
is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  hot  water;  the  extracts,  after  being 
clarified  and  concentrated,  are  precipitated  with  infusion  of  galls ;  the 
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precipitate  is  washed,  mixed  with  levigated  oxide  of  lead,  dried  over 
the  water-bath,  and  boiled  with  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.  The  alcohol 
is  distilled  off,  and  the  filtered  residue  left  to  evaporate  slowly,  where- 
upon menyanthin  is  separated  as  a  brownish  mass  having  the  consistence 
of  turpentine.  This  is  washed  repeatedly  with  water  and  ether  in 
succession ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated after  cooling  with  aqueous  tannic  acid ;  the  plaster-like  pre- 
cipitate is  washed,  and  again  decomposed  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
oxide  of  lead ;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  boiled 
with  alcohol;  and  the  liquid,  after  being  decolorised  with  animal 
charcoal  and  diluted  with  water,  is  left  to  evaporate ;  it  then  deposits 
menyanthin  as  a  colourless  turpentine-like  mass,  which  solidifies  when 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Properties,  Amorphous,  nearly  white  friable  mass.  Softens  at 
GO^'-BS*',  becomes  transparent  at  75°,tough  at  100°,  mobile  at  115°,  and 
solidifies  Uy  a  hard,  yellow,  transparent  mass.  Tastes  strongly  and 
purely  bitter.    Permanent  in  the  air.     Neutral. 

Calculation  according  to  Ludwig  &,  Kromayer.  Ludwig  k  Kromayer. 

44  C  264    55-46  55*68 

36  H 36    7-56 767 

22  O  176     36-98  36-66 

C«HMO«  476    10000    10000 

Or  perhaps  C^^WO"".  Isomeric  with  and  related  to  pioipiorin  p.  26.  (Ludwig 
&  Kromayer.) 

BeeaniposHions,  1.  Menyanthin  melts  on  pUtinum-f oil,  emittmg  an 
aromatic  odour  and  acrid  biting  vapours,  and  bums  away  without  residue. 
—  2.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  yellow-brown  liquid,  which 
becomes  violet-red  on  standing,  and  deposits  grey  flocks  when  mixed 
with  water.  —  3.  Aqueous  menyanthin  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
is  resolved  into  a  volatile  oil  and  a  fermentable  b*ugar.  The  quantity 
of  the  latter  amounts  to  22*26  p.  c.  of  the  menyanthin.  A  brown  resin 
formed  at  the  same  time  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  volatile  oil.  —  The  volatile  oil  result- 
ing from  the  resolution  of  the  menyanthin,  Ludwig  &  Kromayer's 
menyanthol,  is  colourless,  heavier  than  water,  smells  like  bitter  almonds, 
and  is  slightly  acid.     It  reduces  an  amraoniacal  solution  of  silver. 

Menyanthin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiHng  water, 
the  solution  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  becomes  milky  on  cooling. 
Menyanthin  dissolves  without  alteration  in  aqueous  alkalis^  and  is  not 
precipitated  from  aqueous  solution  by  metalHc  salts. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 

Tannate  of  MenycofUMn.  —  Prom  ap  aqueous  solution  of  menyanthin, 
aqueous  tannic  acid  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  cakes  to- 
gether to  a  plaster,  and  dries  up  to  a  gray  friable  mass.  Tastes  bitter 
and  astringent.  Dissolves  reaihly  in  alcohol,  gives  off  3*29  p.  c.  water 
at  100'',  and  then  contams  52-77  p.  c.  0.,  5-89  H.,  and  41*34  0,  whence 
Ludwig  calculates  the  formula  (>*H»"'0»  -f  2C^»HH)"  (tannic  acid,  Record- 
ing to  Ludwig),  and  in  another  place,  the  formula,  0®»H*''0**,3C*®1P0^'. 
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Second  Body  from  Buckbean. 


1 


y  When  the  decoction  of  buckbean,  after  precipitation  with  infusion  of 

galls,  and  separation  of  the  tannate  of  menyanthin  by  filtration,  is  mixed 
with  lead-oxide  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  the  latter  is  exh&usted 
with  ether,  the  ether  takes  up  a  substance,  which,  after  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  remains  as  a  slightly  acid,  brown,  viscid  oil,  having  an 
irritating  bitter  taste,  and  not  volatile  with  vapour  of  water. 

It  reduces  nitrate  of  silvei\  —  Decomposes  when  its  aqueous  solution 

'/'  is  boOed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  depositing  a  small  quantity  of 

/ .  resin,  and  giving  off  a  heavy,  acid,  volatile  oil,  having  an  aromatic 

I  odour  (but  not  that  of  bitter  abnonds).    No  sugar  is  Formed  in  this 

/  reaction. 

^  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  watery 

^j  and  in  aquexms  aUccUis,     It  is  predpitatcd  by  basic  acetate  of  lead^  but  not 

^^i  by  gallo-tannic  add.      It   is    soluble  in  alcohol.     (Eromayer,    Z>«e 

r*  ^  BiUentoffe.    Erlangen  1861,  30.) 

f 

Bnbian. 

M» 

V,  Ed.  ScHUKCK  (1847).    1.  In  detail:  Ann,Phann.  66,174;  abstr.P&irm. 

V.  Centr.   1848,   609    and    625;    Compt.   chim,    1849,   215.  — Simul- 

r ;  taneously,  and  in  part  with  different  (and  incoiTect)  statements :  PhiL 

tv  Mag.  J.  83,  133;  J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  286.  —  In  part,  and  wiUi  some 

new  statements :  PhU.  Mag.  J.  35,  204 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  48,  299  ;  abstr. 
(/  Phann.  Centr.  1850,  161.  —  Preliminary  Notice  of  the  results :  Phil. 

Mag.  J.  31,  46;  J.  pi\  Chem.  42,   13;   abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1847, 
'  ,  702. 

»'  2.  N.  Phil.  Mag.  J.  3,  213  and  354;  in  part  J.  pr.  Chem.  65, 

490;  abstr. -4nn.PAam.  81,  336;  Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  305  ;  N.Anu. 

Chim.  Phys.  55, 366.  —  Preluninary  Notice  :  N.  PhU.  Mag.  J.  1, 425 ; 

Chem.  Gaz,  1851,  117 ;  InstU.  1851,  247. 

3.  N.  Phil.  Mag.  J.  5,  410  and  495 ;  J  pr.  Chem.  59,  453 ;  abstr. 
Am.  Pharm.  87,  344.  —  Preliminary  Notice :  N.  Phil.  Mag.  J.  4,  472  ; 
Chem.  Gaz.  1852,  436 ;  Instit.  1853,  69. 

4.  i\r.  PhiL  Mag.  J.  12,  200  and  270;  J.  pr.  Chem.  70,  154.— 
Preliminary  Notice  :  Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  357 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  67,  154 ; 
abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  785. 

5.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  12,  198 ;  abstr.  Zeitachr.  Ch.  Pharm.  3,  67 
and  158. 

See  also :  Laurent,  against  Schunck's  formulaa :  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phya.  36,  322 ;  Schunck's  reply :  N.  Phil  Mag.  J.  6,  187 ;  J.  pr, 
Chem.  61,  65;  Debus  against  Schunck:  Ann.  Pharm.  86, 117;  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  38,  490;  lastly,  Gebhardt,  TraitdB,  489. 

Occurrence.    In  the  root  of  madder  (Evhia  tinctorum). 

Besides  purpurin,  already  described  at  page  325,  vol.  xiii,  and 
alizarin,  at  page  129,  vol.  xiv,  the  following  substances  may  be  either 
directly  separated  from  madder,  or  obtained  by  decomposition  of  sub- 
stances contained  in  it. 
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«•  Olucmdes^  yielding  by  their  decomposition,  alizarin  (sometimes 
together  with  many  other  bodies)  and  introduced  here  on  that  account. 
Rubian.     Rnbihydran.     Rubidehydran. 
Rubianic  acid.     Ruberythric  acid.     Chlororubian. 

b.  Substances  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  glucosides,  and 
in  part  existing  ready  formed  in  the  madaer. 

a..  Produced  for  the  most  part  from  rubian. 

Rubiacin.    Rubiretin.    Verantin. 

Rubiacic  acid.      Rubiadin.      Rubiafin. 

Rubiagin.    Rubianin.    Rubiadipin. 
/3.  Produced    from    chlororubian. 

Oxyrubian.     Perchlororubian.    Ghlorubiadin. 

c.  Rubichloric  acid,  a  compound  allied  to  the  tannic  acids,  and 
perhaps  identical  with  chlorogenin;  its  decomposition-product  chlororu- 
bin ;  the  ferment  of  madder,  erythrossym ;  and,  lastly,  the  xanthin  of 
Higgin,  and  that  off  Kuhlmann,  both  apparently  of  mixed  nature. 

It  will  be  better  to  describe  all  these  madder-snbstaiices  together,  than  to  scatter 
them  through  the  Handbook,  on  account  of  their  formuls,  which  in  some  instances 
are  but  imperfectlj  established,  and  for  the  most  part  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  work  (£r.). 

Prqxxration  of  Euhian.  1.  Coarsely  pulverised  madder-root  (Schunck 
uses  it  after  it  has  been  gatheied  for  some  weeks)  is  well  boiled  with  water  (lib. 
of  the  root  to  16  quarts  of  water) ;  tne  liquid,  after  several  hours* 
boihng,  is  strained  tnrough  calico  (the  residue  exhausted  with  water,  still  con- 
tains  aliKarin  and  rubiaoin,  to  be  separated  by  the  method  described  under  alizarin, 
xiv,  183)  5  and  the  liquid  is  precipitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  (or  hydro- 
chloric) add.  A  dark  brown  precipitate  is  thus  obtained,  wmch,  when 
separated  by  decantation  and  filtration,  and  freed  from  excess  of  acid 
by  washing  with  a  quatity  of  cold  water  just  suflScient  for  the  purpose 
(a  larger  quantity  dissolyes  rubiacin))  contains  seven  substances,  viz.,  rubian, 
alizarin,  rubiacin,  rubiretin,  verantin,^  pectic  acid,  and  a  dark  brown 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  extractive  matters.  The  filtrate  retains 
cUorogenin  and  a  small  quantity  of  suear.  The  precipitate,  while  stiU  moist, 
is  boiled  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  alcohol  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and 
the  liquid  is  filtered  hot.  In  the  residue  there  remains  pectic  acid,  and  oxidised 
extractiye  matter.  The  dark  bi-own  decoction,  on  cooling",  frequently 
deposits  verantin  as  a  dark-brown  resinous  powder,  which  must  be 
separated  by  filtration.  The  alcoholic  solution,  after  being  again  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  is  mixed  and  digested  with  recently  precipitated 
hydrate  of  alumina  till  the  solution  is  nearly  decolorised,  whereby 
alizarin,  rubian,  rubiacin,  and  part  of  the  rubiretin  and  verantin  are 
precipitated,  while  another  portion  of  the  two  last-mentioned  substances 
remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 

a.  Separation  of  Alizarin.  The  alumina-precipitate  after  being 
washed  with  alcohol,  is  added  to  a  concentrated  boiling  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  the  deep  red  solution,  containing  all  the  other  sub- 
stances is  filtered  from  the  undissolved  compound  of  alizarin  and 
alumina ;  this  substance  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  aqueous  carbonate 
of  potash,  till  the  liquid,  which  runs  off  on  filtration,  exhibits  only  a 
faint  purple  colour ;  and  the  residue  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  the  preparation  of  alizarin  as  described  at  page  133, 
vol.  xiv. 
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p.  OfEulnan.  The  deep  red  alkaline  liquid  filtered  from  the  compound 
of  alizarin  and  alumina,  still  retains  in  solution,  rubian,  nibiacin,  mbi- 
retin  and  verantin,  which  may  all  be  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  collected  and  washed  with  cold  water,  till  the  liquid  which  nins 
off  is  free  from  acid.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  attained,  the  rubian,  which 
is  insoluble  in  acidulated  water,  begms  to  dissolve  in  the  pure  water, 
imparting  to  that  which  runs  off  a  yellow  colour  and  bitter  taste,  so 
that  at  length  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a 
yellow  extract  by  evaporating  the  filtrate.  It  still,  however,  retains 
pectic  add,  which  remains  behind  on  dissolving  the  extract  in  alcohoL 
and  from  5  to  8  p.  c.  ash,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated. 

7.  Of  Rubiacin,  Rubiretin  and  Verantin.  The  residue  left  after  the 
rubian  has  been  washed  out,  is  mixed  with  that  which  remains  on 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  liquid  above-mentioned,  containing  verantin 
and  rubiretin,  and  the  mixture  is  treated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  or  nitrate.  Kubiretin  and  rubiacin  then  dissolve  (the  latter 
partly  as  such,  partly  converted,  with  assumption  of  oxygen,  into 
ferric  rubiacate),  while  verantin  remains  behind  in  combination  with 
ferric  oxide.  The  deep  red-brown  solution  is  filtered  after  boiling  for 
some  time ;  the  residue  is  kept  for  the  preparation  of  verantin,  the 
rubiacin,  rubiacic  acid  and  rubiretin  are  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate 
as  a  yellow  precipitate,  turning  brown  during  washing ;  and  this  pre- 
cipitate, while  still  moist,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  takes 
up  the  rubiacin  and  rubiretin,  and  deposits  the  former,  on  cooling,  in 
small  lemon-yellow  crystals.  (The  rubiacic  acid  which  remams  in 
solution  is  purified  in  the  manner  described  below, — ^the  crystallieed 
rubiacin  by  converting  it  into  rubiacic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be 
again  obtained  as  rubiacin).  By  further  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  a 
mixture  of  rubiacin  and  rubiretin  is  obtained  as  a  dark  brown-red 
residue,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  deposits  dark  brown  drops  of 
rubiretin,  whilst  rubiacin  remains  suspended  as  a  light  powder,  and 
and  may  be  removed  by  decantation.  After  boiling  several  times  with 
water,  as  long  as  any  yellow  powder  remains,  and  then  decanting, 
rubiretin  ultimately  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark  red-brown  mass. 

2.  One  pound  of  Avignon  madder  is  exhausted  on  a  cloth  strainer  by 
pouring  four  or  five  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  it ;  the  dark,  yellow- 
ish brown,  still  hot  filtrate,  is  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  bone-charcoal, 
stirred,  and  left  to  settle ;  the  still  brown  liquid  is  decanted ;  and  the 
residue  is  collected  and  washed  with  cold  water,  till  the  liquid  which 
runs  off  becomes  green  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  (from  the 
presence  of  chlorogenin\  The  washed  bone-charcoal,  if  boiled  with 
alcohol,  as  long  as  it  colours  the  liquid  yellow,  yields  to  it  the  rubian 
which  it  has  carried  down,  and  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
the  rubian  is  left  behind,  but  still  impure,  containing  chlorogenin.  To 
remove  the  latter,  the  impure  rubian  obtained  in  the  manner  just 
described  is  again  precipitated  in  the  same  manner  on  the  previously 
used  charcoal,  which  now  takes  up  only  the  rubian  (no  chlorogenin), 
and  again  extracted  by  boihng  alcohol,  the  series  of  operations  being 
repeated  a  third  time  with  the  same  bone-charcoal,  in  case  the  alcoholic 
solution  still  contains  chlorogenin.  Ab  fi^sh  bone-charcoal  precipitate*  both 
rubian  and  chlorogenin,  and  whereas  charcoal,  which  has  once  been  used  for 
this  purpose  and  boiled  out  with  alcohol,  precipitates  only  the  former,  or 
at  least  gives  up  only  the  former  to  boiling  alcohol,  it  is  best  not  to  extract^ 
for  the  purpose   of  purification,  the  first  portion  of  rubian  taken  up  by  fresh 
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bone-charooal,  but  to  xae  this  charcoal  for  the  preparation  of  purer  rubian. 
On  evaporating  the  alcoholic,  solutions,  the  rubian  remains  behind, 
still  retaining  a  small  quantity  of  a  decomposition-product  formed  by 
the  action  of  heat.  This  is  separated,  either:  a.  By  evaporating 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  mixing  the  solution  when  cold  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (which  throws  down  the  decomposition-product 
m  brown  resinous  drops),  removing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of 
lead,  then  filtering,  and;  evaporating  over  the  water-bath ;  or  b.  By 
precipitating  the  solution  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  filtering  from 
the  brown-red  flocks  which  separate,  and  adding  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
Whereby  a  compound  of  rubian  with  lead-oxide  is  precipitated,  which 
must  be  washed  with  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  or 
dilute  sulphuric  add.  in  the  latter  case  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
remored,  as  in  a.— 1  cwt.  of  madder  yields  1000  grammes  of  rubian. 

Properiiea,  Hard,  dry,  brittle,  perfectly  amorphous  mass,  resembling 
dried  varnish  or  gum-arabic,  not  at  all  deliquescent,  transparent  and 
deep  yellow  in  thin  layers,  dark  brown  in  thicker  masses.  Has  an 
intensely  bitter  taste. 

Caleulatkm  according  to  Schunek.  Schunck. 

66  0 336    5508  64-85 

84  H 34    6-57  6-67 

30  O 240     39-35  39-58 


C««H»«0»  610    10000    100-00 

Oaloulated  to  100  pts.  after  deduction  of  5*23  to  7*66  p.o.  ash,  oonaisting'for  the 
most  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  (Schunck),  Bochleder  regards  rubian  as  impure 
ruberythric  acid  ;  whereas  Schunck  considers  the  latter  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  rubian :  he  also  regards  as  decomposition-products  of  rubian  and  chloro- 
genin  the  following  substances  : — ^the  xanthin  of  Kuhlmann,  the  xanthin  of  Higgin, 
and  the  madder-yellow  of  Bunge  (see  below). 

Qerhardt  suggested  for  rubian  the  formula  C^H^^O^^jAq.  (calc.  5581  p.c.  C, 
4*94  H.,  and  39-25  O.),  according  to  which,  the  formation  of  alizarin  and  glucose  would 
be  represented  by  the  equation,  0»H»«Oi«,2HO  =  0»H«0«  +  C^WH)^-,  but  this  for- 
mula does  not  explain  tlie  formation  of  rubianic  acid  from  rubian. 

Decompositions,  1.  Rubian  heated  in  a  test-tube  decomposes  and  gives 
off  water  at  ISO** ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  emits  orange-coloured 
vapours,  chiefly  consisting  of  alizarin,  and  leaves  much  charcoal.  — 
2.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts,  swells  up,  bums  with  flame,  and 
leaves  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  ash. 

3.  Aqueous  rubian  evaporated  by  heat  in  contact  with  the  air,  depo- 
sits darK  brown  resinous  drops,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  on 
pouring  water  upon  the  residue,  and  again  evaporating.  The  drops  of 
ream  melt  in  boiUng  water,  become  brittle  on  cooling,  yield  when  heated 
in  a  test-tube,  a  copious  yellow,  transparent  sublimate,  resembling 
rubiacin,  and  behaving  in  a  similar  manner  to  ferric  chloride;  they  are 
probably,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  rubiretin  and  rubiacin. 

i^  OUof  vitriol  dissolves  rubian,  with  blood-red  colour,  and  blackens 
it  ou  boiling,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

5.  When  aqueous  rubian  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chime  add^  the  solution  first  becomes  opalescent,  and  then  deposits 
orange-coloured  flocks,  containing  alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  and 
rubianin,  while  sugar  remains  in  solution. 

D  2 
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a.  Formation  of  alizarin : 

C66H«0»  =  4CMH«0*  +  14H0.  (Scliunck). 
h.  Ponnation  of  verantin  and  rubiretin : 

C^H?*0»  «  20"H»0»  +  2C"H«0*  +  12H0,  (Sohunck). 
c.  Fonnation  of  rabianin  and  sugar : 

WH«0»  +  9H0  =  OBHWO"  +  2C^WK)»  (Sohunck). 

6.  When  chlorine  gas  iB  passed  into  aqueous  rubian,  the  liquid, 
which  is  at  first  yellow,  deposits  lemon-  and  orange-yellow  flocks  of 
chlororubian,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  easily  fusible  resin,  till  it 
becomes  colourless,  and  then  contains  sugar,  together  with  excess  of 
chlorine : 

0«H»*0»  +  6H0  +  2a  =  C«ClHa70«  Ha  +  C»«H«0» 

The  continued  action  of  the  chlorine  at  length  produces  perchloro- 
rubian. — Chloride  of  lime  converts  rubian  into  phthaiate  of  lime. 

7.  Aqueous  rubian  is  not  altered  by  cold  nitric  acid^  but  at  the 
boiling  heat,  red  fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  rubian  is  completely  con- 
veited  into  phthalic  acid  (xiii,  10)  without  fonnation  of  oxaUc  acid,  or 
of  any  insoluble  residue. 

8.  In  contact  with  the  aqueous  solutions  of  alkalis,  aUcaMne  earthsj  or 
the  bicarbonates  of  alkaline  earths,  and  atr,  rubian  takes  up  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  rubianic  acid,  rubidehydran,  and  rubihydran,  small 
quantities  of  acetic  acid,  rubiadin,  and  sugar  being  formed^at  the  same 
time. 

a.  Formation  of  rubianic  acid : 

a.  OWH»*0»  +  lOO  «  C5«H»CF   +  4002  +  ^BO. 
or  p.   C«H»«0»  +   20  «  C^^B^OV  +  C<H*0*  +  HO. 

b.  Of  rubidehydran: 

CMH«0»  =  C«H»Oa  +  2H0. 

c.  Of  nibihydran: 

C««H«0»  +  6H0  «  Cfi«H»03s. 

4*1049  graTnmes  of  rubian,  in  contact  with  hydrate  of  baryta  and  oxygen, 
absorbed  147  cc.  oxygen  in  143  days  (=  5*16  p.c.  O.),  and  formed  tlierewith  nibianic 
acid  and  rubidehydran,  together  witli  small  quantities  of  alizarin,  sugar  and  acetie 
acid.     Tlie  equation  a,  a  requires  13'1,  /3  2*62  p.c.  oxygen  absorbed. 

9.  Rubian  boiled  with  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  dissolves 
with  blood-red  colour,  changing  to  purple-red,  and  by  continued  boiling 
is  completely  resolved  into  alizarin,  rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiadin, 
which  are  procipitable  by  acids,  and  sugar  which  remains  in  solution. 
The  same  products  are  formed,  though  more  slowly,  by  boiling  with 
caustic  bart/ta. — Formation  of  alizarin,  rubiretin  and  verantin  (vid.Bup.); 
that  of  rubiadin  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

C»H«0»  +  2H0  =  20WH'2O"  +  OBH^Os. 

10.  Bubian  in  alkaline  solution  reduces  gold-salts. 
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11.  Erytln'ozym^  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  rubiau,  diffuses 
itself  through  the  liquid  without  dissolving,  rendering  it  turbid 
and  gummy,  and  converting  it,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  a 
moderately  warm  place,  into  a  brown  jelly,  like  coagulated  blood, 
containing  yellow  strisB  and  flocks  formed  of  long  capillaiy  crystals, 
till  finally  (more  erythrorym  being  added  if  necesaary)  the  liquid  becomes 
tasteless  and  colourless,  and  a  gelatinous  mass  separates,  consisting 
of  alizarin,  verantin,  rubiretin,  rubiafin,  rubiagin,  and  rubiadipin.  The 
solution  retains  sugar  and  pectic  acid.  During  the  fermentation,  the 
liquid  remains  neutral,  neither  absorbing  nor  giving  off  gases :  access 
of  air  is  likewise  unnecessaiy,  —  Formation  of  alizarin,  verantin, 
rubiretin  (p,  86) ;  of  rubiafin : 

0««H**0»  +  8H0  »  (PffK)*  +  2C«*H»0». 

Formation  of  rubiagin : 

OKHW»  +  4H0  =  0«H?H)W  +  20^1S}Hy^, 

When  a  solution  of  rubian  is  boiled  with  erythrozym,  no  decom- 
position takes  place.  Erythrozym,  after  being  dried  and  heated  over 
the  water-bath,  decomposes  nibian  after  two  months  only,  into  sugar, 
rubiafin,  rubiretin,  and  verantin,  without  formation  of  alizarin.  When 
dried  at  mean  temperatiure,  it  decomposes  rubian  in  a  few  days, 
forming  sugar,  rubiafin,  rubiagin,  and  alizarin,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  rubiretin  and  verantin.  —  The  action  of  erythrozym  on 
nibian  is  somewhat  altered :  a.  By  avery  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Partial  decomposition  slowly  sets  in,  yielding  large  quantities  of 
rubiretin  and  verantin,  with  traces  of  alizarin  and  nlbiagin.  —  b.  By 
aa-bonate  of  soda.  It  dissolves  in  the  red  liquid.  The  decomposition 
which  soon  follows,  yields  more  alizarin  and  rubiafin,  no  rubiagin, 
moderate  quantities  of  rubiretin  and  verantin.  —  c.  By  caustic  soda. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  caustic  soda  retards  the  action  by  which  the 
rubiretin  and  verantin  are  chiefly  produced.  —  d.  By  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.  The  erythrozym  is  precipitated  in  brown  flocks,  but  decom- 
position gi'adually  sets  in,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  rubiafin,  with 
traces  of  alizarin,  and  very  large  quantities  of  rubiretin  and  verantin. 
—  e.  By  mercuric  chloride  or  arsenious  acid.  A  portion  of  the  rubian 
remains  undecomposed,  even  after  several  days :  the  products  of  the 
reaction  whidi  takes  place  are  chiefly  verantin  and  rubu-etin.  —  f.  By 
alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine.  They  retard  the  decomposition,  but  in- 
crease the  amount  of  rubiretin  and  verantin  produced.  —  It  appears 
then  that  retardation  of  the  action  of  the  erythrozym  tends  to  produce 
less  alizarin,  and  more  rubiretin  and  verantin.  When  equal  quantities 
of  rubian  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  were  treated  with  erythrozym,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  rubian 
remained  undecomposed  in  the  &^t  case  than  in  the  second ;  never- 
theless, in  the  first  case,  the  quantity  of  alizarin  foiTaed  amounted  to 
17*7  p.  c.  of  the  rubian  employed,  while,  in  the  second,  it  was  only 
9'5  p.  c. 

A  solution  of  rubian  is  not  decomposed  by  yeast,  gelatin,  or 
putrefying  albumin.  It  is  decomposed  by  emulsin,  whereby,  in  one 
instance,  large  quantities  of  alizarin,  rubiretin  and  verantin  were 
obtained.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  albuminous  matter  of 
Helianthus  tuberosusj  with  formation  of  I'ubirctin  and  verantin. 
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Combinations.  Rubian  is  veiy  soluble  in  water.  The  solutionis  not 
precipitated  by  acids ;  neither  is  it  altered  by  boiling  with  pho^^horic^ 
oxalic,  aceticj  or  tartcaric  acid;  nor  precipitated  by  acetate  of  aluminaj 
alum,  acetate  of  einc,  neittral  acetate  of  lead,  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of 
copper,  bichloride  of  tin,  mercurous  nitrate,  mercuric  chloride,  nitrate  of 
silver,  terchloride  of  gold,  nor  coloured  darker  by  any  of  tiiese  salta. 
Impure  rubian  is  precipitated  by  acids  and  salts  in  brown  resinous 
drops  and  flocks,  which,  when  thrown  down  by  adds,  are  soluble  in 
pure  water.  An  aqueous  solution  of  rubian  is  coloured  blood-red  by 
ammonia,  the  liquid  not  being  altered  in  colour  by  boiling,  nor  precipi- 
tated by  acids;  blood-red  by  caustic  sodoj  changing  to  yellow  after 
neutralisation  with  acids.  With  baryta-  and  lime-water  it  forms 
dark  red  precipitates  soluble  in  pure  water;  it  is  coloured  dark  red  by 
magnesia,  and  dissolves  a  portion  of  that  base.  It  is  completely  or  in 
great  part  precipitated  by  the  hydrates  of  alunwux,  ferric  oxidej  and 
cupric  oxide. 

Lead-compound.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  rubian  is  precipitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  in  such  pro- 
portion that  some  of  the  rubian  may  still  remain  dissolved,  and  tlie 
light-red  precipitate  (which  maj  also  be  obtained  with  basio  acetate  of  lead) 
is  washed  with  alcohol. 

Bchimck. 
Calculation  according  to  Bchunok.  mean  ;  at  100*. 

66  C    836    26-26    2602 

84  H   84    2-65     2*74 

80  O    240     18-76    18-61, 

6  PJbO   670    52-34    62-63 

0"BP*0»,6PbO  ....  1280    10000    10000 

Bchnnck  orerlooks  the  fact  that  the  lime  attached  to  the  rabian  maj  pass  into 
this  oompound  (Ann.  Pharfn»  81,  844). 

Rubian  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  Ether 
docs  not  dissolve  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  precipitates  it  from  the 
alcoholic  solution. 

From  the  aqueous  solution,  rubian  is  precipitated  by  porous  and 
JiTiely  divided  bodies.  This  action  is  exerted  especially  by  protosulphide 
of  tin;  less  strongly  by  the  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper,  tiie  action  of 
these  bodies  being  most  powerful  when  they  are  formed  in  the  solution 
itself ;  by  soot,  and,  above  all  others,  by  animal  charcoal.  The  rubian 
may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  not  completely,  however,  from 
animal  charcoal,  excepting  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  has 
been  used  to  a  large  quantity  of  rubian.  Kubian  imparts  a  light 
orange  colour  to  stufEs  prepared  with  alum  mordants ;  light  brown  to 
those  mordanted  with  iron ;  stuffs  prepared  with  other  mordants  are 
but  faintly  dyed  by  it. 


Bnbianic  Acid. 

Ed.  Sohunok  (1856).  N.  PhU.  Mag.  J.  12,  200  and  270 ;  J.pr.  Chenu 
70,  154.  — Prelimmary  Notice:  Chem.  Gaz.  1855,  367;  J.pr.  Chem. 
67,  154. 
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Formation  (p.  S6),  Rubian,  in  contact  with  aii*  and  aqueous  am- 
monia, cauBtic  soda,  baryta,  lime,  or  bicarbonate  of  baryta,  is  re- 
solved, with  assumption  of  oxygen,  into  a  rubianate,  rubidehydran, 
and  rubihydran.  A  similar,  but  less  powerful  action,  is  exerted  by 
oxide  of  lead. 

• 
Preparation.  1.  From  Rvhian.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a 
eolation  of  rubian  mixed  with  excess  of  baryta-water,  tiU  the  baryta 
is  converted  into  bicarbonate,  and  the  filtrate  is  left  to  stand  in  contact 
with  the  air.  The  liquid,  after  some  time,  becomes  covered  with  thin 
scarlet  films,  presenting  a  crystalline  appearance  under  the  microscope 
(compounds  of  bairta  with  rubianic  acid  and  rubidehydran),  more  of  which  are 
obtamed  after  longer  standing,  and  again  on  evaporating  the  liquid, 
finally  in  the  form  of  red  flocks,  whilst  rubihydran  remains  dissolved 
in  the  brownish-yellow  liquid  (sometimes  also  sugar  resulting  from  a 
secondary  decomposition).  The  collected  films  and  flocks  are  decom- 
posed with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of  that  acid  is  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  is  repeatedly  boOed  with  water, 
till  it  exhibits  only  a  faint  reddish  tint  (in  which  state  it  contains  no  impurity 
except  a  small  quantity  of  rubiadin,  produced  by  secondary  decomposition),  and  the 
solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated ;  a  yellow-brown  mass  then  remains, 
mixed  with  yellow  needles,  from  which  cold  water  extracts  rubidehy- 
dran, leaving  rubianic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  This 
product  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling 
water,  if  necessary,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

2.  From  Madder^  without  previous  preparation  oj  ruhian.  —  Extract  of 
madder  prepared  with  hot  water  is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  then  the  filtrate  with  basic  acetate ;  and  the  latter  precipitate 
contaimng  rubian  and  chlorogenin,  is  decomposed  with  cold  dilute  sul- 
phuric add,  digested  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate, 
treated  with  baryta-water,  then  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  first 
method,  deposits,  after  standing  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the 
air,  rubianate  of  baryta,  and  the  baryta-compound  of  rubidehydran,  to 
be  treated  as  in  1,  while  rubidehydran  and  chlorogenin  remain  in 
solution. 

Properties,  Lemon-yellow  silky  needles ;  in  the  impure  state,  granules 
and  crystalline  mass.    Tastes  somewhat  bitter.    Reddens  litmus. 

Calculalion  aceordinff  to  Schunck.  Schunck. 

62  C 812    ....     5601  ....  56-52  to     5658 

29  H 29    ....      6-20  ....  6S6  ....      6-61 

27  0 216    ....    88'79  ....  89-12  ....    8781 

0BH»0'7 657    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Schimck  analyied  mbianic  aoid  prepared  with  ammonia,  canstio  soda,  lime  and 
carbonate  of  baryta.  —  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Bochleder's  rubeiythric  acid 
(p.  42). 

Decompositions,  1.  Melts  when  heated  in  a  tube,  or  between  two 
watch-glasses,  to  a  brown-red  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystal- 
line form ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  gives  off  vapours,  which  condense  to 
orange-coloured  needles  of  alizarin,  and  leaves  charcoal.  —  2.  Heated 
on  p&tinum-f oil,  it  melts  and  burns  away  incompletely,  with  a  smoky 
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flame.  —  3.  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulpJmric  or  hydrochloric  add,  it  ia 
resolved  into  alizarin  and  sugar,  the  former  separating  in  dark  yelloiw^ 
flocks.  100  pts.  rubianic  acid  yield  42*47  pts.  of  alizarin,  therefore 
C«H»0«  +  5H0  =  2C"H»0*  +  C«H«W*  (Schunck),  calc  «  43-44  p.  c. 
Cold  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  rubianic  acid  with  dark  red  colour ;  boifin^ 
oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  evolution  of 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. — 4.  Aqueous  rubianic  acid  Is 
decolorised  by  chlorine^  then  exhibits  a  milky  turbidity,  and  separates 
brownish-yellow  crystals.  —  Solution  of  chloride  of  Ume  first  colours  it 
blood-red,  then  decolorises  it.  —  5.  With  cold  nitric  add,  it  forms  a 
yellow  solution,  which,  on  boiling,  gives  off  nitrous  gas,  and  becomes 
colourless,  and  on  evaporating  leaves  oxalic  acid  and  a  brown  syrup. — 
6.  By  boiling  with  excess  of  caustic  alkalis^  it  first  becomes  purple, 
afterwards  violet  and  opaque,  and  then  yields  with  adds  a  flocculcnt 

Erccipitate  of  alizarin  (mixed  with  imdecomposed  rubianic  acid,  if  the 
oihng  has  not  been  continued  long  enough),  while  sugar  remains  in 
solution;  100  pts.  rubianic  acid  yield  45*17  pts.  alizarin  (calc  43-44  pts^ 
aooording  to  the  equation  given  under  8)*  —  7.  Rubianic  acid  boiled  with  an 
aqueous  solution  oi  ferric  chloride^  dissolves,  with  greenish  brown  colour, 
producing  a  small  quantity  of  ferrous  chloride,  and  when  the  solution 
is  evaporated,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  black  powder,  probably  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  alizarin  with  ferric  oxide.  —  8.  "When  boiled 
with  aqueous  terchloride  of  gold  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  itis  decom- 
posed, with  separation  of  gold. — 9.  When  erythrozym  is  added  to  water 
in  which  rubianic  acid  is  suspended,  the  add  is  gradually  resolved  into 
alizarin  and  sugar. 

Combinations,  Rubianic  acid  dissolves  more  easily  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  watevy  and  separates  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  dissolves 
without  decomposition  m  hot  aqueous/^AospAonc,  acetic^  <mifio,'and  tartaric 
acids. 

With  salifiable  bases  it  forms  the  Ruhianates. 

Eubianate  of  Ammonia. — Rubianic  acid  forms  with  ammonia,  less  easily 
than  with  aqueous  fixed  alkalis,  a  red  solution,  which  is  not  altered  by 
boiling,  and  when  evaporated  leaves  the  ammonia-salt  in  the  form  of 
a  red  gum,  mixed  with  a  little  free  rubianic  acid. — By  adding  carbonate 
of  ammonia  to  boiling  aqueous  rubianic  acid,  and  cooling  the  solution, 
it  is  obtained  in  needles,  like  the  potash-salt.  —  It  does  not  give  off 
ammonia  in  drying.  In  hot  water  it  is  decomposed  like  the  potash 
salt. 

Rubianate  of  Potash. — Concentrated  aqueous  rubianic  acid  mixed 
with  caustic  potash  ley,  acquires  a  cherry-red  colour,  and  remains  dear; 
carbonate  of  potash  precipitates  from  it  dark  red  needles  of  rubianate 
of  potash,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  exhibit  a  silky  lustre  and 
flea-brown  colour,  and  over  the  water-bath  or  in  vacuo,  assume  a 
transient  light  red  colour.  It  is  decomposed  by  cold,  more  easily  by 
boiling  water,  with  separation  of  free  rubianic  add. 
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CalculaHon  according  to  Schunck.  Schunck. 

at  100**;  mean. 

62  0   812       62-42  6202  \ 

28  H  28       4-70  4*84 

26  O   208       84-97  35-56  1 

KO    47-2    7-91  7-58 


C«KH»0« 695-2    10000    10000  ] 

RuhianaU  of  Soda, — Hot  aqueous  rubianic  acid,  mixed  with  caustic 

soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on  cooling  light  red  ^anules  of  the  \ 

soda-salt,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  witii  red  colour  in  \ 
hot  water,  and  separate  on  coolmg  in  the  form  of  a  thick  jelly,  on 

which  crystals  of  rubianic  acid  gradually  form.  ] 

Eubianate  of  Baryta*  —  a.  Mono-acid.  —  1.  Baryta- water  foi-ms  a  1 
crimson-red  precipitate  with  aqueous  rubianic  acid,  and  decolorises  it.  ^ 
The  precipitate  dissolves  on  passmg  carbonic  acid  into  the  liauid,  form- 
ing a  yellow  solution,  which,  on  standing  in  contact  witn  the  air,  ^ 
deposits  the  salt  in  films,  exhibiting  a  crystalline  character  under  the  ' 
microscope. — 2.  Rubianate  of  potash  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
barium,  and  the  red  precipitate  is  washed  and  dnedin  vacuo.  ^ 

\ 


Acearditiff  to  2. 

....    49-24 
....      4-57 
....    8411 
....    1208 

Sohimck. 
meam. 
....    48-68 

29  H 29 

27  O  216 

BaO 76-6 

....      4-75 
....    84-93 
....     11-69 

C*«B8H?»0>7  +  Aq 683-6 

....  10000 

....  10000' 

b.  Seequt'ocidf — The  red  precipitate  which  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  rubianic  acid  forms  with  chloride  of  barium,  loses  baryta  in  washing, 
and  then  contains  8  at.  add  to  2  at.  baryta. 

Buhianate  of  lAme,  —  Lime-water  added  to  aqueous  rubianic  acid 
forms  a  light  red  precipitate  soluble  in  carbonic  acid,  and  not  reappear- 
ing in  the  solid  state  when  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  but  only  when 
the  solution  is  evaporated. 

Bubianate  of  Lead, — Alcoholic,  but  not  aqueous,  rubianic  acid  throws 
down  from  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  red  flocks  soluble  in 
piu-e  water.  —  Alcoholic  rubianic  acid  mixed  with  ammonia  and  an 
insiiJBScient  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  red  flocks,  which 
after  washing  with  alcohol,  drying  in  vacuo,  and  then  over  the  water- 
bath,  contain  7PbO,2C"!EFO''.  —  From  basic  acetate  of  lead,  alcoholic 
rubianic  acid  throws  down  a  precipitate  =  9PbO,C*H*'0*,  which,  after 
solution  in  alcoholic  acetic  acid  and  precipitation  with  anmionia,  con- 
tains 6  at.  lead  oxide  to  1  at.  ammonia. 

Aqueous  rubianic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrate^  but  not  by  acetate 
ofcdumnoj  hyfenic  hydrate^  but  not  hy  ferric  chloride,  —  Cupric  acetate 
forms,  both  in  aqueous  and  in  alcoholic  rubianic  acid,  a  brownish  red 
precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  acetic  acid. 

Rvhianate  of  Silver,  —  Nitrate  of  silver  does  not  alter  boiling  rubianic 
acid,  but  on  addition  of  ammonia  it  throws  down  red-brown  flocks, 
^hich  appear  crystalline  under  the  microscope,  and  form  with  ammonia 
a  red  solution,  which  does  not  alter,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.    The 
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salt,  after  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  with  alcohol, 
and  drying  in  vacao,  contains  17*58  p.  c.  AgO.  (C"H*0*,  AgO  =  17'47 
p.  c.) 

Rubianic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol^  but  not  in  ether.    It  does  not  dye 
mordanted  fabrics. 


Bnberythric  Acid. 

C«H«0*»  or  (?*H»0»» 

BooHLEDEB.    See  the  memoirs  dted  nnder  Alizarin,  xiv,  130. 

Occurrence.  In  maddei^root.  —  Schnnck  found  no  rabeiytliric  acid  in  madder,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  in  the  preparation  of  rubeiythric  acid,  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  rabian  must  hare  been  obtained. 

Preparation.    The  aqueous  decoction  of  madder-root  is  precipitated 
by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  (which  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  alizarin  and  purpurin,  ziii,  327),  is  collected  on  a  filter ;  and 
the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  not  in  excess,    which 
throws  down  a  dark  flesh-coloured,  nearly  bride-red  precipitate,  con- 
taining ruberythricand  rubichloric  acids,  with  small  quantities  of  dtric 
and  phosphoric  adds.    This  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water,    and 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  solution  chiefly  containing 
rubichloric  acid  is  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead :  and  the   rube- 
rythric  acid  which  remains  attached  to  this  lead-predpitate  is  extracted 
from  it,  after  washing  for  a  short  time,  by  boiling  with  sdcohoL     The 
alcoholic  solution  evaporated  to  one-third,  then  mixed  with  water  and 
a  small  quantity  of  baryta- water,   deposits  a  scanty  white  precipitate, 
and  the  faltrate  treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  baryta-water  yields 
ruberythrate  of  baiyta  in  dark  cheny-red  flocks.    These  are  collected 
and  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  add ;  the  solution  is  nearly  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  predpitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  whereby  a 
cinnabar-coloured  lead-salt  is  obtained,  which  must  be  washed  with 
dilute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  under  alcohol  by  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
The  liquid  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  then 
filtered  hot  and  evaporated,  deposits  light  yellow  crystals  of  ruberythric 
acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure,  and  recrystallisation  from  a 
smdl  quantity  of  boiling  water.    251b.  madder  yield  1  gramme  of  the  add ; 
Levantine  more  than  European  madder. 

Prqperttes.    Yellow  prisms  having  a  silky  lustre,  and  not  diminish- 
ing in  weight  by  drying  at  100**.    Has  a  faint  taste. 

CaleulaHon  according  to  Bochleder.  Bochleder. 

earlier.  later. 

72  G 432    ....    64-64  60  O   886  ....    64*64    ....    64*48 

40  H 40    ....      506  81  H  81  ....      604    ....      516 

40  0 820    ....     40-41 81  O    248  ....    4032    ....     40-36 

(72H«>0*» ....  792    ....  lOOOO  O^^H^O"....  615    ....  10000    ....  100-00 

Bochleder  is  undecided  between  these  two  formula :   he  regards  Kuhbnann's 
suoxihin,  Higgin's  xanthin,  Sohunck*s  zanthin  (chlorogenin),  and  Runge's  madder- 
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yellow,  as  hnpuxe  nibeiythrio  add.    It  is  mare  pi>obably  identioal  with  Sohunok's 

(more  recentlj  prepared)  rubianic  add,  though  it  is  said  to  differ  therefiram  in  com-  * 

poflition  and  in  the  degree  of  its  solubility  in  ether. 

Decompositions.    1.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated  \ 

T^th  hydrochloric  acidy  and  forms,  on  boiling,  a  yellow  jelly,   which 
cakes  together  into  flocks  of  alizarin,  while  sugar  remains  in  solution.  t 

CP^«0*>  «  CP^»«0»  +  8C»H*0«  +  12H0. 

or,  0«H«0«  =  2CTO[«0«  +  JC»ff«0^  +  3H0  (Eochleder). 

2.  When  the  blood-red  solution  of  rubeiythric  acid  is  boiled  with 
aqueous  alkalis,  it  acquires  the  colour  of  alkaline  solutions  of  alizarin 

and  deposits  alizarin  on  addition  of  an  add.  —  8.  It  is  not  altered  by  i 

emulsin.  ' 

1 

Comhmations.    Buberythric  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  j 

in  hot  water.  ] 

In  aqueous  alkalis  it  dissolves  with  dark  blood-red  colour.     The 

aqueous  acid  forms  with  baryta-water  a  dark  cherry-red,  flocculent  pre-  j 

dpitate ;  with  solution  of  alum^  after  addition  of  ammonia,  a  cinnabar-  ^ 

red  precipitate.  ] 

Rtiberythrate  of  Lead. — An  aqueous  solution  of  ruberythric  acid  ^ 

mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  r 

the  liquid  is  heated,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  water  containing  '^ 

alcohoL    Cinnabar-red  powder.  j 


72  C  

Calculation  according  to  Bochleder. 
earlier. 
432    ....     22-92    14  0    

later, 

84  .. 
7    .. 

56  .. 
224    .. 

Eochleder. 
in  vacuo. 
..    22-64    ....    22-74 

87  H 

37    ....      1-96      7  H   

1*89    ....       2-00 

117  O  

296    ....    16-70      7  0    

..     1609    ....     15-82 

10  PbO 

1120    ....     69-42      2  PbO  

..    60-38    ....    59-44 

CT^BP^O^'^OPbO..  1885    ....  100-00    CWH707,2PbO....  371    -..  10000    ....  10000 
0»<H7(y,2PbO  m  JCWa»0»,4PbO  (RocMeder). 

Ruberythric  acid  dissolves  in  boiling  aqueous/cmccAfondis,  forming 
a  dark  brown-red  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  alcohoL 
It  dissolves  with  gold-yellow  colour  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Subic^  Eubianic  Acidy  and  Ruberythric  Add. 

1.  Bnbihydran. 

C»H»0»f 

Ed.  Schunck.    J.  pr.  Chem.  70, 166. 

When  rubian  is  deconiposed  by  bicarbonate  of  baryta  for  the  pre- 
paration of  rubianic  acid  and  rubidehydran,  this  substance  remains  in 
solutiop  after  the  baiyta^compounds  have  been  separated,  and  is 
piuified  as  follows :— 
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1.  The  brown-yellow  filtrate,  obtained  as  described  at  page  39, 1,  is 
again  mixed  vrith  baryta- water  to  separate  any  still  uudecompo«^ 
nibian ;  carbonic  acid  is  once  more  passed  into  it,  and  the  red  flocks 
which  separate  on  evaporation  are  removed.  The  filtrate  mixed  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  yields  a  red  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  washed, 
decomposed  with  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with  carbonate 
of  lead  to  remove  the  excess  of  that  acid.  The  precipitates  are  then 
removed ;  hydrosulphuric  add  is  passed  into  the  liquid ;  the  sulphide 
of  lead  is  separated  by  filtration;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated. 

2.  The  solution  of  rubihydran  and  chlorogenin  obtained  as  already 
described  (p.  89, 2),  is  agaui  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  re- 
precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  lead-precipitate  thus  produced  is  free 
from  chlorogenin,  and  is  decomposed  for  the  preparation  of  rubihy- 
dian,  like  im.t  obtained  by  method  1.  If  the  rubihydran  still  retains 
chlorogenin,  its  solution  turns  green  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

Propertiee.  Brown-yellow,  transparent  gum,  having  a  bitter  taste. 
It  does  not  give  off  all  its  water  till  after  prolonged  heating  over  the 
water-bath,  then  becoming  brittle  and  easy  to  pulverise ;  on  exposure 
to  the  air  it  quickly  becomes  moist  and  soft. 


66  0 

836  .. 

51-29  ... 

6-95  ... 

42-76  ... 

Schunck. 
61-5 

89  H 

85  0 

39  .. 

280  .. 

6-0 

42-6 

C«H»0»  ..... 

666  .. 

10000  ... 

100-0 

Bubihydnn  «  Eubian  +  6  aq. 

In  other  experimento  Sohunck  obtained  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formule 
C«H»0»  +  8  aq.  and  +  6  aq. 

Decon^pasUiom.  1.  Rubihydran  heated  in  a  glass  tube  yields  a 
smaller  quantity  of  crystalline  sublimate  than  rubian.  —  2.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  turbid  solu- 
tion which  deposits  yellow  flocks  and  drops  of  brown  resin,  and  after 
boiling  for  some  time,  becomes  colourless  and  is  completely  resolved 
into  rubiretm,  verantin,  rubiadin,  a  small  quantity  of  alizarin,  and 
sugar.  —  3.  Boiled  with  aqueous  caustic  potash  or  soda^  it  forms  a  solution 
which  is  red  at  first,  but  soon  deposits  a  few  pm*ple  flocks  and  becomes 
yellowish-brown,  and  when  treated  with  acids,  loses  its  colour  and 
deposits  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  containing  the  same  substances 
as  those  which  are  produced  by  boiling  rubihydran  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  reaction  does  not  yield  rubianic  acid  like  the  con-esponding 
reaction  with  rubian.  —  4.  With  chlorine  it  yields  the  same  products  as 
rubian. 

Combinations.  Rubihydran  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  not 
altered  by  boilmg^Ao^ Aonc,  oxalic^  acetic^  or  tartaric  acid.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  metalHc  salts,  with  the  exception  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead. 

Lead'GompoumL  —  Basic  acetate  of  lead  forms  with  aqueous  rubi- 
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hydran  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  less  fiery  than  those  which  it  yields 
with  rubian  and  rubidehydran ;  the  supernatant  liquid  is  light  yellow, 
and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  pale  red  flocks.  —  When  alcoholic 
rubihydran  is  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate,  after  being  washed  with 
alcohol,  dried  in  vacuo,  and  then  over  the  water-bath,  contains  20*98 
p.  c.  C,  2*48  H.,  and  59*18  PbO ;  therefore  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  proportions  required  by  rubihydran  =  C*'IP*0",  but  the  lead- 
oxide  not  in  simple  atomic  proportion. 
Rubihydran  is  not  very  soluble  in  alcohoL 


2,  Bubidehydran. 

Ed.  ScHimcK.    J.pr.  Chem,  70,  162.  ; 

The  solution  of  rubidehydran  obtained  (p.  39)  by  decomposing  rubian 
with  bicarbonate  of  baryta  (ammonia,  lime,  or  baryta- water),  is  puri-  "^ 

fied  by  evaporation,  re-solution  in  cold  water,  and  precipitation  of  the  « 

solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  with  alcohol,  which  separates  a  reddish-  ^ 

yellow,  gummy  mass,  together  with  sulphates.    The  solution,  filtered  ^ 

therefrom  and  evaporated,  leaves  rubidehydran,  which  however  still 
retains  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  from  which  Schunck  ] 

does  not  attempt  to  purify  it,  for  fear  of  decomposing  it. 


Properties.    Reddish-yellow,  transparent  gunu    Not  deliquescent. 
Has  a  strong  bitter  taste. 

Calculation  according  to  Schunck.  £khimck. 


6ft  C  

82  H 

88  O 

......  836    . 

82     . 

224    . 

66-76    .. 

6-40    .. 

87-86    .. 

......    66-60 

6-66 

87-86 

C«»H«0»  

692    . 

.,  10000    . 

10000 

BabidehTdnm  »  Bubian  -  2Aq.,  after  deduction  of  aah.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  rubidehydran  preparad  with  bicarbonate  of  baryta,  or  with  ammonia, 
lime,  or  cauitic  baryta. 

Decompositions,  Rubidehydran  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric  acidj  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  sugar,  aUzarin,  rubiadin,  a 
small  quantity  of  verantin  and  rubiretin,  without  production  of 
rubianin.  —  W  hen  boiled  with  alkalis^  it  forms  a  purple-red  solution, 
from  which  acids  throw  down  yellow  fiocks.  No  rubianic  acid  is 
formed  in  this  reaction  (except  when  caustic  baryta  is  used).  —  With 
aqueous  chlorine  it  yields  the  same  products  as  rubian. 

Comhinations.  Rubidehydran  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution  which  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt,  except  basic 
acetate  of  lead. 

Zeod-compaufuf.— Alcoholic  rubidehydran  fonns  a  yellow  precipitate 


1 
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with  alcoholic  nentral  acetate  of  lead.  To  prepare  the  salt,  &  ▼eiy 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  rubidehydran  is  mixed  with  alcoholic  sugar 
of  lead,  the  red  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration ;  the  filtntte  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol. 
After  drying  over  the  water-bath,  it  contains  29*2  p.  c.  C,  2*85  H^ 
47*73  PbO.  and  14*7  MgO. ;  which  latter  Schunck  regards  as  taking 
the  place  of  a  certain  portion  of  lead-oxide :  hence  he  gives  the  for* 
mula  5PbO,0«H»0». 


Chlororabian. 

Ed.  Schunck  (1855).  N.  PhU.  Mag.  J.  12,  200  and  270;  J.pr.  Chem. 
70,  169.  Preliminary  Notice :  Chera.  Gaz.  1850,  357  ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
67,  154 ;  Fhoarm.  Centr.  1855,  785, 

Formation,    By  the  action  of  chlorine  in  aqueous  rubian  (p.  36). 

Pr^^ation.  An  aqueous  extract  of  madder  is  precipitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  ammonia ;  the 
resulting  red  predpitate  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  chlorine 
eas  passed  into  the  filtrate.  The  dirty  yellow  flocks  of  an  easily 
fusible  resin,  which  are  precipitated  by  the  first  action  of  the  chlorine, 
are  separated  by  filtration;  and  the  pure  yellow  flocks  of  chloro- 
rubian,  precipitated  on  continuing  the  passage  of  the  chlorine,  are 
collected  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol. 

Properties^  Crystallised  from  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution,  it  forms 
light  orange-yellow  needles,  having  a  bitter  taste ;  precipitated  from  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  or  hot  aqueous  solution,  it  forms  granulo-amor- 
phous  spherules.    Neutral. 

Caleulaiion  aooordmg  io  Sohnnck.  Schunck. 

memm;  at  100\ 
4A  0  2640    ........    60-92    5118 

01 «5-5    6-82    6-88 

27  H  :    27-0    6-20    4-98 

24  O  1920    8706    87-51 

O^KfOPro^ 618-6    10000    lOOW 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  melts  to  a  brown 
liquid,  yields  a  white  crystalline  sublimate,  and  leaves  charcoal. — 
2.  On  platinum-foil,  it  melts  and  hums  with  a  smoky,  greenish  flame, 
leaving  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  —  3.  Chlorine-water  gradually 
converts  it  into  perchlororubian.  — 4.  With  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  at  first  a  yellow  solution,  which,  on  con- 
tinued boiling,  becomes  milky,  and  deposits  yellow  flocks  of  chloro- 
rubiadin,  while  sugar  remams  in  solution : 

C**C1H^0«  «  CWUBPO*  +  C«H>20»2  +  3H0. 

6.  With  aqueous  caustic  soda,  it  forms  a  blood-red  solution,  which. 
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after  being  heated  for  acme  time,  deposits  dark  red-brown  flocks  of 
oxyrubian  (q.  v.),  while  sugar,  its  prodacts  of  decomposition,  and 
verantin,  rubiretin  and  rubiadin  remain  dissolved. 

The  red  liquid  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the  oxyrubian, 
yields,  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellowish  brown  precipitate  and  a 
filtrate,  which  (after  saturation  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  separation 
of  the  sulphate  of  lead)  leaves,  on  evaporation,  sulphate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  brown  saccharine  syrup.  —  The  yellowish 
brown  precipitate  produced  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion,  a ;  the  solution  forms  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  brown  precipitate,  b ;  and  the  liquid  filtered 
therefrom,  yields,  with  water,  yellow-flocks,  c. — a  is  dark-brown,  black 
when  dry,  and  contains  67*56  p.  c.  C,  4*1  H.,  and  28*85  0. ;  probably, 
therefore,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sugar  and  of  Mulder's 
ulmic  acid.  —  b,  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  after  washiug  with 
alcohol,  deposits  brown  flocks,  which  yield  to  cold  alcohol,  rubiretin  or 
some  substance  of  that  nature,  while  verantin  remains  dissolved; 
these  flocks,  after  solution  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  precipitation  with 
acetio  acid,  contain  64*8  p.  c.  G.  and  4*3  H.  —  c  yields  to  alcohol 
impure  rubiadin  (containing  68*86  p.  c,  O.^'and  6'4  H.),  and  leaves  brown 
flocks.  —  6.  Chlororubian,  dissolved  in  potash-ley  reduces  aurio  chloride 
in  the  cold. 

Chlororubian  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  boiling  water. 

With  alkalifie  carbonates^  it  forms  a  clear  blood-red  solution  {vid.  sup.)% 
with  baryta-water^  on  boiling,  dark  red  flocks ;  with  chloride  of  calcium 
and  ammonia,  a  light  red  precipitate,  the  supernatant  liquid  being 
nearly  colourless  in  both  cases.  —  Aqueous  chlororubian  does  not  pre- 
cipitate acetate  of  alumina  or  ferric  hydrochlorale  ;  but  solid  chlororabian 
dissolves  in  boiling  ferric  chloride  with  bluish  yellow  and  then  with 
darker  colour,  and  ultimately  deposits  a  black  powder.  —  Its  alcoholic 
solution  does  not  precipitate  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  acetate  of 
copper;  but  aqueous  chlororubian  forms,  with  bam  acetate  of  lead,  a 
light  red  precipitate  and  a  red  liquid, 

Chlororubian  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  does  not  dye  mordanted 
tissues. 


Appendix  to  the  Glucosides  of  Mabdeb. 

Compounds  either  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  these  Olucosides,  or 
existing  ready-formed  in  the  Madder. 

1.  Bubiacin. 

C«BPK)*^ 

Rukge.    J.  pr.  Chem.  5,  867. 

RoBiQUET.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  311. 

HiGOiN.     Phil.  Mag.  J.  33,  232  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  1. 

Ed.  Schunck.    See  Memoirs  cited  under  Rubian,  1  and  3. 

Madder-orange.  Krapp-orange.  —  Observed  by  Etmgo  and  Robiquet,  investigated 
by  Schunck.  It  Ib  not  yet  decided  whether  Higgjn's  nibiocin  is  identical  with  the 
body  which  Schimck  designates  by  this  name. 
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Occurrence.  In  madder-root ;  perhaps  as  a  soluble  lime-compound 
from  which  the  rubiacin  separates  as  the  madder-extract  turns  boot 
(Schunck). 

Formation,  1.  By  the  action  of  alkaline  hydrosulphates  on  rabiacic 
acid  (Schunck). — 2.  Higgin's  xanthhi  is  converted,  when  the  aqueous 
extract  of  madder  is  left  to  stand,  first  into  rubiacin,  then  into  alizarin 
(Higgin).  —  3.  By  heating  a  solution  of  xanthin  in  oil  of  vitriol  till  it 
assumes  a  carmine-red  colour  (Higgin). 

Preparation,    a.  From  Madder.    1.  By  Hig^*s  method  (xiv,  186). 

2.  It  is  found  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  adds  in  the 
decoction  of  madder  (p.  34,  Preparation  of  J2«5»afi),  partly  in  the  residue 
left  after  exhausting  vie  root  with  water,  and  may  be  obtamed  in  the 
pure  state  by  conversion  into  rubiacic  acid,  and  subsequent  redaction 
from  this  compound  (pp.  34  and  50)  (Schunck). 

3.  Madder-root  freed  from  parenchyma  {le  mecUtuUium  l^/neuxiy  is 
exhausted  with  cold  ether,  and  three-fourths  of  the  ether  is  distilled 
oS  from  the  extract ;  rubiacin  then  separates  at  the  bottom  of  the 
retoit,  as  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  deposit  (Robiquet). 

4.  Madder-root  rinsed,  but  not  comminuted,  is  macerated  at  15'' 
with  8  pts.  of  water  for  sixteen  hours,  and  the  residue  then  treated 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  united  extracts  then  deposit, 
after  four  to  six  hours,  small  crystals  of  madder-orange,  which  are 
collected,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  recrystallised  fiom  boiling 
alcohol,  till  a  sample  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  pure  yellow 
colour  (Rimgc).  Schunck  obtained  rubiacin  by  treating  pulverised 
madder  on  a  cloth  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  collecting  the 
crystals  which  separated,  after  12  hours'  standing,  from  the  then  acid 
liquid  (after  longer  Btanding,  verantin  also  Beparates),  and  purifying  them  by 
treatment  with  dilute  nitric  add  (which  does  not  attack  rubiadn),  and 
recrystalUsation  from  alcohol. 

b.  Fivm  Rubiacic  acid.  The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  rubiacate 
of  potash  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  caustic  potash;  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  passed  into  the  solution  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  liquid  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  purple  precipitate 
of  rubiacin-baryta,  when  washed  with  cold  water  and  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  leaves  rubiadn,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  recrystalUsation  (Schunck). 

c.  F-ofn  the  Madder-liquor  of  the  dye-houses.  The  liquid  is  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  precipitate  treated  with  boding  alcohol; 
the  orange-yellow  powder  which  separates  on  cooling,  from  the  result- 
ing deep  yellow  solution  is  re-dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol;  hydrated 
protoxide  of  tin  is  added ;  and  the  Uquid  is  filtered  hot ;  rubiadn  then 
separates  on  cooling  in  Ught  yellow  needles. 

Propet^es.  Splendid  plates  and  needles,  with  strong,  reddish-green 
lustre,  like  iodide  of  lead  (Schunck).  Yellow  cryatalline  powder  (Eunge). 
Yellow,  paper-like  laminae,  made  up  of  fine  needles  (Robiquet).     When   carefldly 
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heated,  it  volatilises  oompletely,  and  sublimes  in  yellow  scales  (Schunck). 
Leares  charcoal  when  sublimed  (Bunge,  Bobiquet,  Higgin). 

Schunck. 
a,  h,  mean, 

82  0 192    67-84    6701    671 

11  H 11     8-88    8-28    40 

10  0 80    2828    29-71     289 

(7«BPiO» 283     ICOOO    10000    1000 

Schunck  formerly  gave  the  formula  C'^H'O*^  calculated  from  analysis  a. 

Decampositims,  1.  Melts  when  heated  on  platinum-foil,  and  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  no  residue  (Schunck).  —  2.  Heated  with 
oil  of  vitrioly  it  forms  a  dark  brown  solution,  and  is  precipitated  by 
water  as  a  brown  powder  destitute  of  colouring  properties  (Higgin) ; 
see  below.  —  3.  Dissolves  without  alteration  in  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  boiling  with  the  concentrated 
acid.  —  4.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  nitrate  or  kydrochlorate 
dissolves  it  without  alteration  at  first,  but  converts  it  into  rubiacic 
acid,  after  continued  boiling.  —  5.  By  alkaline  hydromlphates,  it  appears 
to  be  converted  into  rubiafin.  According  to  Schunck's  earlier  experi- 
ments, rubiacic  acid  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  converted  into 
rubiacin ;  but  according  to  later  experiments,  the  product  thus  obtained 
is  a  substance  resembUng  rubiacin  or  rubiafin,  and  containing  70*24 
p.  c.  C,  4-64  H.,  and  25-12  0.,  therefore  C«H"  W»,  that  is  to  say, 
rubiafin  —  ^  at.  aq. ;  hence  Schunck  supposes  that  the  rubiacic  acid  is 
first  converted  into  rubiacin,  and  then  this  latter  into  rubiafin. 

Combinations.  Rubiacin  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water^  forming 
a  reddish  yellow  liquid  (amber-yellow,  according  to  Higgin),  whence 
it  crystallises  on  cooling  (Schunck  and  others^ 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  dilute  acids  (Higgin). 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  without  decomposition,  even  at  the 
boiHng  heat,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  whence  it  is  precipitated 
by  water  (Schunck).  Vide  «up.  The  solution  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  is  yellow 
(Rimee),  reddish-j^ellow  (Eobiguet),  orange-yellow  (Higgin). 

Rubiacin  dissolves  with  brownish  colour  in  ammonia  (Robiquet). 
It  dissolves  also  in  a  warm  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
(Higgin). 

In  caustic  alkalis  it  dissolves  with  rose-red  colour  (Runge,  Robiquet), 
with  fine  crimson  archil-colour  (Higgin]^  with  purple  colour,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acids  (Schunck). 

With  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  an  orange-coloured  solution  (Runge), 
which  becomes  blood-red  on  boiling,  and  deposits  red  flocks  as  it  cools 
(Schunck). 

With  lime  it  forms  a  very  soluble  compound  (Higgin,  Schunck). 
The  solution  of  rubiacin  in  ammonia  forms  dingy  red  precipitates  with 
Ihe  chlorides  of  bcuiumand  calcium  (Schimck). 

When  boiled  with  solution  of  alum,  it  forms  a  light  orange-coloured 
solution  (Runge),  without  any  tinge  of  red,  and  is  precipitated  in 
greenish  yellow  flocks  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  alum-solution  does  not 
become  turbid  on  cooling,  unless  a  large  quantity  of  alizarin  is  present 
at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  the  greater  part  of  the  rubiacin 
is  hkewise  precipitated  (Higgin).     Hydrate  of  alumina  immersed  in  an 
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alcoholic  solution  of  rubiacin,  acquires  an  orange  colour,  and  precqHtates 
it  completely.  The  precipitate  dissolves  easily,  and  withpnrple  colour 
in  caustic  potash  (Schunck). 

Lead-Compound,  An  alcoholic  solution  of  rubiacin  forms  a  dark  red 
precipitate  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
(Schunck). 

Sclrandk. 

96  O    676    aS-OS    83-05 

33  H    ».       33    1-89    ISO 

80  O    240    13-78     14-41 

8  PbO   896    61-28    5074 

80«B[i>OM>,8PbO....  1746    10000    100-00 

Rubiacin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  abundantly  in  boiling 
akoholy  and  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks  by  water  (Schunck).  Nearlv 
insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol, 
forming  a  golden  yellow  solution  (Bobiquet).  Sasily  soluble  in  alcohol 
(Higgin). 

Dissolves  easily  in  etJier  (Robiquet,  Higgin),  sparingly  in  acetic  add 
(Robiquet).  It  colours  mordanted  tissues  slightly  (Sdiunck),  not  at 
all  (Higgin),  brilliant  orange-yeUow  (Runge). 


2.  Bnbiafin. 

SoHUHOK.     J.  pr.  Chem.  59,  465. 

Formation.    In  the  fermentation  of  rubian  (p.  87). 

Preparation,    (xiv,  135.) 

Yellow  shining  plates  and  needles,  sometimes  star-  or  fan-shaped 
masses,  which  behave  like  rubiacin  when  heated  with  water,  sulphum 
acid,  nitric  acid,  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  cupric  acetate,  and  like- 
wise form  rubiacic  acid  when  treated  with  ferric  nitrate:  hence 
rubiafin  differs  from  rubiacin  only  in  composition. 


32  0  

13  H .... 

...  192  ... 
...  13  ... 
...  72  ... 

....  69-31  ... 
....   4-69  ... 
2600  ... 

Schmick. 

69-80 

4-56 

9  0 

2614 

C»H»0» 

...  277  ... 

....  10000  ... 

100-00 

3.  Bubiacic  AcidL 

C»H*0". 

Kd.  Schunck  (1848).  Ann.  Pharm.  66,  201 ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1848, 
609  and  625 ;  Compt.  Ckm.  1849,  215.— iV^.  Phil.  Mag.  5,  410  and 
495  ;  J.  p9\  Chem.  59,  453 :  abstr.  Am.  Pharm.  87, 344. 
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Formathn.    By  boiling  rabiafin  or  rubiacin  with  an  aqneous  solution 
of  ferric  nitrate  or  chloride. 

Prepcaration,  From  Madder  {i^.%^),^^Fifi)m  the  ligwn'w^ 
for  dyeing  with  madder j  and  still  eontaina  madder.  Spent  madder-liquor.  This 
brown,  muddy  liquid,  after  the  woody  particles  of  the  madder  have  been 
removed  from  it,  is  mixed  with  hydrocWoric  acid ;  the  brown  flocks  which 
fall  down  are  boiled  with  ferric  nitrate  as  long  as  anything  is  thereby  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  dark  red-brown  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  an  acid :  a  yel- 
low precipitate  is  then  obtained,  consisting  of  a  mixture  [or  a  compound 
(p.  52)1  of  rubiacin  and  rubiacic  acid.  This  mixture,  or  the  red  rubiacin  ob- 
tainea  as  already  described  (p.  84),  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  aqueous 
ferric  nitrate  ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  add ;  and 
the  precipitate  is  first  washed  with  water  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  unaltered  rubiacin,  and  leaves  behind  the  rubiacic 
acid  that  has  been  formed.  By  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  and 
repeatedly  boiling  the  residue  with  ferric  nitrate,  the  whole  of  the 
mbiacin  may  be  ultimately  converted  into  rubiacic  acid.  The  rubiacic 
acid  obtained  by  this  process,  or  in  the  preparation  of  rubian  (xiv,  134), 
is  converted  into  potash-salt  by  solution  in  boiling  aqueous  carbonate 
of  potash,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  and  the  potash-salt  is  purified  by 
recrystallisation,  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  rubiacic 
thus  obtained  is  still  contaminated  with  rubiacin,  it  will  yield  by  care- 
ful sublimation  between  two  watch-glasses,  a  yellow  sublimate,  of 
which  the  pure  acid  yields  no  more  than  a  mere  trace. 

Properties.      Non-crystalline,  lemon-yellow  powder. 


Sohunck. 

earlier  t             later; 

metm.                mean. 

32  C 

192    .... 

....    56-97    ... 

57-28    57-59 

9  H 

9    .... 

....      2-67    ... 

2-47    2-87 

17  O 

136    .... 

....    4036    ... 

40-26    89-54 

CFH"0»7  337    100-00    100*00    100-00 

Decompositions,  1.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts  and  hums  with 
a  bright  flame,  leaving  no  residue.  —  2.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it 
gives  off  vapours  and  oil,  but  no  crystalline  sublimate.  Between 
watch-glasses,  a  trace  of  sublimate  is  obtained,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  charcoal.  (?id  sup.)  —  3.  It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol^  forming  a 
yellow  solution  precipitable  by  water :  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  with  decom- 
position, the  solution  no  longer  yielding  a  precipitate  with  water.  — 
4.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  decomposed 
on  heating,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas.  —  5.  In  alkaline  solution,  it 
is  converted  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  first  into  rubiacin,  and  then  into 
rubiafin.  —  6.  Not  altered  by  boiling  with  chromate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

ChnUmations.  Rubiacic  acid  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  water^ 
Colouring  it  yellow. 

It  dissolves  in  aqueous /<jmc  chloride^  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in 
flocks  by  acids. 

With  bases  it  forms   the   ruhiacates  =  C'MH'O",   according   to 

E  2 
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Schnnck.  Aqueous  rubiacate  of  potash  fonns  with  ckbride  of  bariam 
a  yellow  precipitate;  with  chloride  of  calcium,  orange-coloured 
crystalline ;  with  alum,  yellow ;  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  red  ;  with 
ferrous  sulphate,  greenish-grey.  With  ferric  chloride  it  forms  a 
red-brown  liquid  and  a  scanty  precipitate  of  the  same  colour. 
It  precipitates  eupric  sfdphate  dark-red;  mercurous  nitrate  yellow; 
mercuric  nitrate,  yellow  and  crystalline ;  stannous  ckbride,  dirty  yellow ; 
stannic  chloride,  light  yellow.  From  an  acid  solution  of  ixuric  chloride 
it  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  not  altered  by  boiling, 
and  dissolves  with  purple  colour  in  potash. 

Rubiacate  of  Potash.  —  PrepcuraHon^  p.  51.  —  Needles  or  prisms  having 
a  light  brick-red  colour  and  silky  lustre.  Detonates  when  heated.  If 
contaminated  (or 'combined,  tid.  tnf.)  with  rubiacin,  it  ib  granular,  haa  leaa  silky 
lustre,  and  detonates  less  stronglj.  —  It  dissolves  in  water  with  red  colour, 
changing  to  purple  by  the  action  of  potash-ley.  With  alcohol  it  forms 
a  blood-red,  transparent  solution. 

Schunck. 


82  0  192-0  6117  61-37 

8  H  80  213  2-41 

16  O  1280  8412  8818 

KG    47-2  12-58  1804 

C^B»K0>7 376-2     100-00    100*00 

Rubiacate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  potash-salt  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  —  Yellow  or  faintly  orange-coloured  precipitate. 
Cinnabar-red  if  mixed  or  combined  with  rubiacin. 


82  0  

8  H 

16  O 

AgO.. 


Schunck. 

192  .... 

....  43-24  .. 

43-63 

8  .... 

....   1-80  .. 

2-40 

128  .... 

....  28-83 

116  .... 

....  26-18 

0»H8AgO>y    444    10000 

Rubiaeic  add  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow 
solution.  This  solution,  which  deposits  nothing  on  cooling,  becomes 
iridiscent  and  yields  small  crystals  when  mixed  with  water.  The 
aqueous  or  alcohoUc  solution  imparts  a  faint  colour  to  mordanted  fabrics. 

With  Ruhiacinf  If  rubiaeic  acid  prepared  from  madder-liauor 
(p.  51)  has  not  been  boiled  thoroughly,  or  not  sufficiently,  with  alconol, 
it  remains  contaminated  with  rubiacin,  which  then  passes  also  into  the 
rubiacates,  so  that  the  acid  thus  obtained  ma^  be  regarded  either  as  a 
mixture  or  as  a  compound  of  the  two  bodies  m  equivalent  proportions. 
—  It  reacts  like  rubiaeic  acid,  but  when  heated  between  two  watch- 
glasses,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  sublimate,  probably  consist- 
ing of  rubiadn,  and  forms,  with  potash,  a  granular  salt  having  less 
silky  lustre,  a  dark  red  colour,  and  yielding  with  aqueous  nitrate  of 
silver  a  shining  cinnabar-red  preci{Htate,  not  altered  by  light  or  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water. 


RUBIADIN. 

Schunck. 

64  C 

384    

61-93     ... 

61-19 

20  H 

20     

8-22     ... 

34-86     ..., 

3-55 

27  O 

216     

36-26 

C«HK)i7,caH"0w 

....  620    

10000     ... 

10000 

Sohunck. 

64  C  

384    

4604     ... 

4608 

18  H 

18    

215     .. 
2400    .... 

2*20 

26  O 

200    

24-37 

2AgO   

282     

27-81     ... 

27-35 

C«HWAgK)«? 

884     

10000     ... 

10000 

4.  Bubiadin. 
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Ed.  Schunck  (1853).    i\r.  PhU.  Mag.  5,  410  and  496 ;  /•  pr.  Chem.  69, 
458.  —N.Phil  Mag.  12,  200  and  270;  J. pr.  Chem.  70,  164. 

Formation.  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  rubian  by  fixed  alkalis 
(p.  36) ;  sometimes  also  in  the  decomposition  of  rubian  by  bicarbonate 
of  baryta  (p.  39).  —  2.  In  the  decomposition  of  rubihj'dran  or  rubide- 
hydran  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (pp.  44,  45),  sugar  being 
always  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Preparation,  1.  Prom  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  rubian  by  alkalis  (xiv,  184)  after  separation  of  the  compound 
of  alizarin  and  alumina.  This  mother-Uquor,  mixed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  water,  deposits  yellow  flocks  con- 
taining mbiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiadin,  while  sugar  remains  in 
solution. 

These  flocks  are  collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down 
rubLitin  and  verantin  as  a  brownish-purple  precipitate  (see  Rubiretin)^ 
while  rubiadin  remains  in  solution,  stm  mixed  however  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rubiretin.  By  precipitating  the  solution  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  dissolving  the  yellow  flocks  thereby  obtained  in  the 
exact  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  required,  and  digesting  with  hydrate 
of  lead  (or  stannous  hydrate),  the  rubiretin  is  removed,  and  the  hot- 
filtered  solution  deposits  rubiadin  on  cooling ;  an  additional  quantity 
of  that  substance,  but  in  an  impure  state,  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  mother-liquor.  This  latter  product  may  be  purified  by  sublimation. 
— 2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  rubihydran  (p.  44)  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  till  it  becomes  colourless,  and  no  longer  de- 
posits yellow  flocks  or  a  brown  resm.  These  flocks  are  a  mixture  of 
rubiretin,  verantin,  and  rubiadin,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ahzarin ; 
the  alizarin  may  be  separated  by  acetate  of  alumina,  and  then  the 
rubiadin  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  mixture  of  these  bodies  ob- 
t«uied  by  the  first  method. 
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Properties.  Golden-yellow,  sometimes  rectangular  tables,  yellow 
or  orange-coloured  needles,  resembling  rubianin.  When  dll^htlj  onn- 
taminated  with  foreign  substances,  it  is  obtained  as  a  granular  nuuse  or  a  yeUow  amor^ 
phous  powder.  By  careful  beating  between  two  watch-glasses,  it  xni^y 
be  sublimed  in  yellow  or  orange-coloured,  shining^  micaceous  laminS} 
leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  cbarcoaL 


32  C  

12  H 

8  O 

earlier,                                          later. 

..  192     ....    71-64      32  C    192    .. 

..     12     ....      4-47      13  H  13     . 

..    64    ....     23-89        9  0   72     . 

..    69-31    . 
..      4-69     . 
..    2600    . 

at  100*.             n**™- 
„.     7122     -_      0961 
.„       4-83      ...,        606 
..     23'95      --      3633 

0«H»08. 

..  268    ....  100-00      0"«ff»O»....  277    . 

..  100-00    . 

„.  100-00     ,„.    10(HW 

The  earlier  and  later  formuin  proposed  by  Schunck  di£for  from  one  another  bj 
1  at.  water. 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  melts  and  bums 
with  flame. — 2.  It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  with  deep  yello^i^  colour, 
and  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  water ;  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol  it  dis- 
solves with  dark  brownish-yellow  colour,  eliminating  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  yields  with  water  a  yellow -brown  precipitate, 
—  3.  Gives  off  red  fumes  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid, —  4,  With 
aUcalis  it  behaves  like  rubianin.  —  5.  It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  Jhrrc 
chloride. 

Combinations.  Insoluble  in  water^  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  By 
aqueous  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  soda  it  is  not  dissolved  in  the  cold, 
but  dissolves  with  blood-red  colour  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  ammo- 
niacal  solution  gives  off  ammonia  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  deposits 
rubiadin  in  the  form  of  yellow  flhns.  With  chloride  of  barium  it  is  first 
decolorised  and  then  forms  dark  brownish-red  needles  ;  with  chloride  of 
calcium  it  forms  alight-red  precipitate.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  mbiadju 
does  not  precipitate  acetate  of  lead;  with  cupric  acetate  it  iiret  forms  a 
darker-coloured  liquid,  and  then  a  dark  brown-red  precipitate*  It  is 
insoluble  in  aqueous /cmc  chloride. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol  more  easily  than  rubianin. 


* 


5.  Bubiagin. 

C«HW*^  or  C**H»'0». 

Ed.  ScHtJNCK.    /.  pr.  Chem.  69,  471. 

Formation.  In  the  fermentation  of  madder  and  by  the  action  of 
erythrozym  on  rubian,  together  with  many  other  products  (xivj  134 
and  xvi,  37). 

Preparation.  When  the  alcoholic  filtrate  obtained  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  madder  (xiv,  134)  after  precipitation  of  alizarin,  verantiu, 
rubiretm,  and  rubiafin,  with  acetate  of  lead,  is  mixed  with  a  large 
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quantity  of  water,  a  faintly  oiango-coloured  precipitate  is  formed, 
oonfiisting  of  the  lead-compounds  of  rubiagin  and  rubiadipin;  this 
precipitate  is  to  be  collected  and  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  snlphu- 
nc  acid.  The  undissolved  portion  washed  with  water,  then  boiled 
with  alcohol,  yields  to  the  latter  rubiagin  and  rubiadipin,  both  of  which 
TemaiD,  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  as  a  soft,  dark-brown  fatty 
mass,  and  may  be  separated  by  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  chiefly 
the  rubiadipin;  the  undissolved  rubiagin  may  be  purified  byrecry- 
stallisation  from  hot  alcohoL 

Properties  .  Small  lemon-yellow,  spherical  granules,  or  small  con- 
centrically grouped  needles. 

SchuncL 

82  O    192    ....    6712         44  0    264    ....    6867    ....    6810 

14  H 14    ....      4-89  17  H  17    ....      441     ....      614 

10  O 80    ....    27-99  18  O   104    ....    2702    ....    2676 

0»H"O»....  286    ....  10000  C«<H»70»....  885    ....  10000    ....  100*00 

Sohunck  is  undecided  between  the  preceding  fonnuls,  eitiher  of  which  he  roffardi 
M  capable  of  explaining  tlie  production  of  rubiagin  firom  mbiui ;  either  CH>H/"  -f 
4HO  -  C^«HMO»  +  20»H»^M  or  C«HK)»  -  C«H»70W  -h  CttH»0»  +  6HO. 

DecomposUtons.  1.  Does  not  sublime  without  decomposition,  but 
when  heated  in  a  test-tube  it  yields  a  slight  crystalline  deposit  and 
drops  of  oil.  — 2.  When  heated  on  platinum-foil  it  melts  and  bums 
with  flame,  leaving  a  difficultly  combustible  coal.  —  8.  In  cold  oil  of 
vitriol  it  dissolves  with  dark  red-brown  colour,  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol 
with  black  colour,  eliminating  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  — 
4.  Dissolves  in  boiling  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas,  form- 
^g  a  yellow  liquid  which  yields  shining  crystals  as  it  cools. 

Combinations.  Insoluble  in  boiling  water.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves 
with  blood-red  colour,  but  slowly,  and  only  at  the  boiling  heat ;  on 
evaporating  the  liquid,  the  whole  of  the*  ammonia  is  eiven  o£P,  and 
rubiagin  remains  in  yellow  crystals.  It  dissolves  easily  in  soda-ley^ 
and  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks  by  acids ;  in  baryta  and  lime-water 
with  blood-red  colour,  precipitable  by  carbonic  acid.  From  the  ammo- 
niacal  solution  it  is  but  shghtly  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium  and 
chloride  ofcaidum. 

Lead-compound  of  Rubiagin.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  rubiagin  gives 
lio  precipitate  at  first  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  turns  yellow, 
ana  then  throws  down  orange-coloured  grains,  which  dissolve 
sparmgly  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  This  property  custinguishes  rubiagin  from  rubiadn, 
rubiadin  and  rubiafin. 


82  C ^.      . 

.  192 
.     14 
.    80 
.  836 

....    80dl 
....      2-26 
....     12-89 
....    58*95 

44  0  

.  264    .. 
.    17    ., 
.  104    .. 
.  448    .. 

,..    81-78 
...      2-04 
..     12-58 
...    68-70 

Schunck. 
....    81-29 

UH ;.:v"' 

17  H 

18  O 

....      2-67 

10  0.... 

....    12-60 

apbo ;;;;;;; 

4PbO 

....     58-44 

0^^»3PbO... 

.  622 

....  10000 

C«Hi70",4PbO.. 

..  833     . 

...  10000 

....  10000 

Hubiagin  boiled  with  ferric  chloride  assumes  a  darker  colour,  but 
Bot  deep  purple-brown  Uke  rubiafin  and  rubiacin.    The  hot-filtered 
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solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  yellow  laminsd,  probably  of  rabiagin, 
and  is  then  no  longer  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  No  nibiacic 
acid  is  formed  in  this  reaction. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  rubiagin  mixed  with  cupric  acetate  fiunst 
assumes  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  then  yields  an  orange-ooloured 
precipitate. 

Rubiagin  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  more  easily  than  rubianin  or 
rubiadin ;  in  boiling  acetic  acid  it  dissolves  with  yellow  colour,  and 
crystallises  on  coolmg.     (Doee  not  cry8telli«e  ?    ZeUsekr.  Ch.  Pharm.  3,  162.) 


6.  Rubianin. 

C»ff'0». 

Ed.  Schunck  (1851).    N.  Phil.  Mag.  J.  8,  213  and  354 ;  Ann.  Pharm. 
81,  151 ;  Chem.  Sac.  Qu.  J.  12,  213. 


Formation.     By  boiling  rubian  with  acids  (p.  36). 

Preparation,     (xiv,  134.) 

Properties.  Lemon-yellow  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  lighter 
in  colour  than  rubiacin. 

Schunck. 
at  lOO*"  (mean). 

82  C    192     5800    67*59 

19  H 19     6-74    6-42 

15  O  120    86-26    86-99 

OOHWO"   831     10000    lOOOO 

Schunck  appears  to  prefer  this  formula  to  those  which  which  were  formerij 
regarded  as  probahle  {J,  pr.  Chem.  61,  66).  G-erhardt  suggested  the  formubi 
C^WK)^  (calc.  5714  p.c.  C,  4*76  H.,  8810  O)  «  alirarin  +  4aq.  {TraiU  3,  493). 
Shunck  afterwards  gave  the  formula  C**H?*0",  which  however  does  not  agree  so  weil 
with  his  analysis  (calc.  58*93  p.c.  C,  5*33  H). 

Heated  on  platinum-foil  it  melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  chars  and 
bums.  —  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  ciystal- 
line  sublimate  than  rubiacin,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal. 
—  Dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  carbonised 
by  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  —  Chlorine  con- 
verts it  into  perchlororubian  (1  Zeitehr.  Ch,  Pharm.  3,  161). 

More  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  rubiacin.  Dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  nitric  acid,  even  when  hot  and  concentrated.  In- 
soluble in  the  cold  in  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
but  dissolves  at  the  boiling  heat,  forming  a  blood-red  solution,  whence 
it  crystallises  after  standing  for  some  time.  —  The  ammoniacal  solution 
forms  red  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  ccUdum. 
The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  Ru- 
bianin dissolves  with  dark-brown  colour  in  a  strong  solution  of  ferric 
chloride,  without  forming  rubiacic  acid. 

Rubianin  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  rubiretin  and  verantin. 
Dyes  mordanted  fabrics  but  faintly. 
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7.  Subiretin. 

Ed.  Schukgk.     See  Memoirs  cited  under  Rubian  (p.  32). 
Alpha-reHn.     . 

Occurrence.  In  madder  root  (Schimck).  Produced  (as  well  as 
verantin),  according  to  Higgin,  when  the  root  is  boiled  with  water, 
—  according  to  Worn  and  Strecker,  perhaps  from  purpurin  (xiii,  325) 
by  the  action  of  alkalis. 

Formation,  Together  with  many  other  products,  when  rubian, 
rubihydran,  or  rubidehydran,  is  boiled  with  acids  or  with  alkalis ;  by 
the  action  of  erythrozym  (p.  37),  air  and  warmth  (p.  86)  on  rubian, 
and  by  boiling  chlororubian  with  alkalis  (p.  47). 

Preparation.  Rubiretin  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  prepa- 
ration 1  of  rubian  (p.  33);  in  the  preparation  1  (xiv,  133),  and 
3  (xiv,  135)  of  alizarin,  and  in  the  preparation  1  of  rubiacin  (xvi,  48 ; 
xiv,  136) ;  in  the  last  case  as  a  lead-compound. 

The  mixture  of  the  lead-compounds  of  rubiretin  and  verantin  ob- 
tained by  the  last-mentioned  process,  yields,  when  decomposed  by 
boiling  hydrochloric  add,  a  brown  powder,  from  wliich  the  rubiretin 
may  he  dissolved  out  by  cold  alcohol,  the  greater  part  of  the  verantin 
remaining  behind.  The  alcohoUc  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves 
the  rubiretin,  which,  if  it  does  not  melt  in  boiling  water,  must  be  puri- 
fied by  re-solution  in  cold  alcohol  and  evaporation  of  the  filtrate.  A 
similar  mode  of  purifying  may  be  appHed  to  rubiretin  obtained  as  a 
secondary  product  under  other  circumstances. 

Properties.  Dark  reddish  brown  resin,  brittle  and  friable  in  the 
cold,  soft  at  65*".    Melts,  at  about  100°,  to  dark  brown  drops. 

Bchunok. 
tnean. 

14  0  84    ....    68-86     ....    6841 

6  H 6    ....      4-91     ....       5-22 

4  0 82    ....     26-24    ....     26-37 

C*H»0< 122    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

laomerio  with  benzoic  add. 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  generally  yields  a 
scanty  sublimate  of  alizarin,  together  with  a  brown  oil.  —  2.  It  is 
decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol.  —  3.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  yellow  substance,  which  no  longer  softens  in  boiling  water,  and 
is  Bcarcely  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  4.  Chlorine  passed  into  the  alcoholic 
Bolntion  of  rubiretin,  decolorises  it,  and  renders  it  no  longer  precipi- 
table  by  acids. 
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Cornbhruxtions.  Rubiretin  diesolves  Bparing^ly  in  boiling  water^  but 
softens  therein,  and  on  cooling  deposits  yellow  flocks,  which  increase 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  with  dark  orange  colour  in 
oil  of  vitriol^  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  ammoniay  in 
the  caustic  fixed  alkaUa  and  their  carbonates^  forming  brown-red  solutions, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  The  ammoniacal  solution  forms 
purple  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride  of  calcium^  dirty 
red  with  alum  and  nitrate  of  silver.  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ferric 
chloride^  with  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  When  free  from  alizarin,  it  does  not 
dye  mordanted  fabrics. 


8.  Verantiii. 

Ed.  Schunck.    See  Memoirs  cited  under  Rubian  (p.  32). 

JBetcHreHn, 

Occurrence.    In  madder-root. 

Formation.  Produced,  together  with  many  other  products,  when 
rubian,  rubihydran  or  rubidehydran  is  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalis ;  by 
the  action  of  erythrozym  on  rubian  (p.  87) ;  and  by  boiling  chloro- 
rubian  with  alkalis  (p.  47). 

Preparaiion,  The  first  mode  of  preparing  alizarin  from  rubian 
(xiv,  133),  and  the  first  mode  of  preparing  rubiadin  (p.  53),  yield 
pure  verantin  as  a  secondary  product. 

In  the  first  mode  of  preparing  rubian,  verantin  is  obtained  partly 
pure  (xiv,  134),  partly  in  combination  with  ferric  oxide.  This  com- 
pound is  freed  from  iron  by  hydrochloric  acid,  then  washed  and  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  verantin  in  the 
form  of  a  brown  powder. 

By  the  third  method  of  preparing  alizarin  from  rubian  (xiv,  135), 
lakes  are  obtained,  composed  of  alizarin  and  verantin  in  combination 
with  stannous  oxide,  the  greater  part  of  which  oxide  may  be  removed 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  dark  red-brown  residue  is  washed  with 
hydiXKshloric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
which  takes  up  all  but  the  undecomposed  compound  of  verantin  and 
stannous  oxide ;  the  solution  deposits  verantin  on  cooling,  and  when 
further  evaporated,  leaves  a  mixture  of  verantin  and  alizarin. 

Debus  {Ann,  Pharm.  66,  854)  found  that  when  the  colouring  matters  of  madder, 
precipitatea  hy  zinc-oxide  in  the  preparation  of  purpurin,  and  separated  from  the 
zinc-oxide,  were  diasolyed  in  ether,  a  brown  resin  remained,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  separated  partly  on  cooling,  partly  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol, 
and  contained  on  the  average  65'1  p.c.  carbon,  6*99  hydrogen  and  28'91  oxygen, 
whence  Debus  deduces  the  formula  OTBP»0»  (calc.  6509  p.c.  C,  5-96  H.  and  28-96  O.). 
This  substcmce  agrees  with  verantin  in  its  behaviour  to  aloohoL 

Properties.    Reddish  brown  amorphous  powder,  resembling  snuff  or 
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roasted  coffee.    In  boiling  water  it  scarcely  melts,  bnt  becomes  soft 
and  coherent.    The  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 


Schunck. 


14  C  . 
6H. 
6  O. 


84    .... 

....    6511    .... 

....    65-73 

•6    .... 

....      8-87     ... 

....       413 

40     ... 

....     8102     ... 

....     8014 

C?*H*0» 129    10000 


10000 


Axscording  to  Oerhardt,  it  is  perhaps  C«Hi^Oi«  (calo.  65*67  C,  3*82  H.,  8061  O.) 
»-  2  at.  duarin  +  2  at.  aq.  (Treite,  8,  423.) 

Decan^pomtions.  1.  Heated  in  a  test  tube,  it  yields  an  oily  distillate 
without  any  trace  of  crystals.  —  2.  On  platinum-foil  it  bums  without 
residue.  —  3.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  brown  colour ;  by  hot 
oil  of  vitriol  it  is  carbonised,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  —  4.  It 
is  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  the  strong  acid  dissolves  it  on 
boiling,  with  yellow  colour,  and  evolution  of  nitrous  gas.  —  Its  alka- 
line solution  is  decolorised  by  chlorine. 


Combinations.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves 
in  ammomoy  and  remains,  on  evaporation,  as  a  brown  film,  free  from 
ammonia ;  in  the  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  it  dissolves  with 
dingy  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  in  brown  flocks  by  acids. 

Barium-compound.  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  verantin  with  chloride  of  banum. 


42  0 

13  H 

262    .. 

18    .. 

...    48-27 
...      2-49 
...     19-93 
...     29-31 

Schunok. 
....    48-57 
....      8-16 

18  0 

104    .. 

153    . 

....     18-59 

2  BaO 

....    29-69 

2(C?<HK)*,BaO)  +  C>^H*0»   ... 

522    . 

...  10000 

....  10000 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  verantin  forms  a  dark  brown  precipitate 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

Cupric  Compound.  Alcoholic  verantin  precipitates  cupric  acetate. 
The  precipitate  varies  in  composition,  even  when  obtained  by  the  same 
mode  of  preparation. 


Schunok. 

fl^lOO*. 

14  0 

84    .... 

62-5 

....     52-24 

4H 

„....      4    .... 

2-6 

....      3-10 

4  O 

32     .... 

200 

....    1919 

CuO 

40    .... 

260 

....    25-47 

C»*H*0*CuO 

160    .... 

1000 

....  100-00 
Sohimck. 

66  0 

886    .... 

55-17 
2-79 

....     55'64 

17  H 

17    .... 

....      3-41 

17  0 

136    .... 

22-34 

....     21-63 

8  CuO 

120    .... 

19-70 

....    19-52 

3(0"H<O<,0aO)C"H»O» . 


100-00 


100-00 
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Stannous  compound.  —  Preparation  (p.  68).  The  compound  obtained  as 
above  is  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda,  filtered  from  a  small  quantity 
of  sdnc-oxide,  and  precipitated  by  an  acid.  Bark  brown  flocks,  forming 
when  dry  a  shining,  black,  coherent  mass.  It  cannot  be  resolved  into 
its  constituents,  inasmuch  as  it  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  in  the  fixed 
alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  and  is  precipitated  undecomposed  by 
acids,  and  its  solution  in  caustic  soda,  after  hydrosulphiuic  acid  gas  has 
been  passed  through  it,  yields  with  acids  a  precipitate  from  which 
boiling  alcohol  does  not  extract  anything  soluble. 


CalculaHon  according  to  Schunck. 

Sclranck. 

at  lOO""  s  mecm. 

66  0 29-76 

29-96 

36  H 318 

8-81 

86  0 ., 25*62 

25-86 

7  SnO 41.54 

41-88 

4C»<HK)8,7SnO  +  16Aq 10000 

10000 

Verantin  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcoholy  and  separates  in  the 
pulverulent  form  on  cooling.  It  does  not  impart  any  colour  to  mor- 
danted fabrics. 

With  Alizarin  t — Alizarin  and  verantin,  though  each  by  itself  is 
perfectly  insoluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  alum,  nevertheless  dissolve 
m  it  when  present  together,  forming  a  carmine-red  liquid  of  the  colour 
of  purpurin.  Since,  also,  according  to  Debus,  the  composition  of  pur- 
nurin  agrees  with  that  of  a  mixture  of  1  at.  alizarin  (C"HK)*,  according 
to  Schunck),  and  3  at.  verantin, — or,  according  to  another  preparation, 
with  that  of  3  at.  alizarin  and  1  at.  verantin,  Schun^  formerly 
regarded  purpurin  as  a  mixture  of  alizarin  and  verantin  in  varying 
propoi-tions,  and  as  decomposible  into  the  two  (xiii,  325) ;  more  recently, 
however  {Chem.  Soc.  Q^.  J,  xii,  217),  he  admits  the  independent 
existence  of  purpurin. 


9-  Rubiadipin. 
C»H"0»? 
Ed.  Schunck.    J.  pr.  Chem.  59,  474. 

Formation.    By  the  fermentation  of  rubian  (p.  37). 
Prq>aration  (p.  55). 

Ptoperties.  Semifluid,  yellowish  brown  fat.  Does  not  become  hard 
and  f nable,  even  when  heated  for  a  long  tune.  Melts  in  boiling  water 
to  oil  drops,  which  rise  to  the  surface. 

Decompositions  1.  When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  bums  with  a 
bnrfit  flame,  leaving  charcoal.  —  2.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  gives  off 
acnd  fumes  like  fat.— 3.  It  is  carbonised  by  oU  of  vitriol— 4:.  Scarcely 
altered  by  boiling  nitric  add. 


PERCHLORORUBIAN.  6 1 

Combinations,  Insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  blood- 
red  colour,  forming  a  liquid,  which  froths  like  soap-solution.  Its 
ammoniacal  solution  forms  a  slight  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  cupric  acetate, 

Lead'compound.  —  Alcoholic  rubiadipin  forms  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  a  pale  reddish  brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
easily  soluble  in  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  forming  a  brown-red 
solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 


80  0  

24  H 

6  O 

PbO 



..  180    

.    24    

.     40    

.  112     

50-60    ... 

6-74    ... 

11-26    ... 

31-40    ... 

Schunok. 

60-89 

6-93 

10-83 

31-36 

0»H»*0»,PbO 

.  366    

100-00    ... 

10000 

10. 

Ozjrnibian. 

C^IPH)» 

Ed.  Sohukck.    J,  pr,  Ohem,  70, 176. 

Formation  and  Preparation  (p.  47).  The  dark,  brown-red  flocks 
prepared  on  boiling  chloro-rubian ,  with  caustic  soda,  are  coloured 
yellowish  brown  by  boihng  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  washed  witli 
boiling  alcohol,  and  if  then  dried,  yield  oxyrubian  as  a  yellowish  brown 
powder,  which,  if  free  from  chlorine,  yields,  when  heated  in  a  test- 
tube,  a  yellow  crystalline  sublimate,  easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  not  altered 
by  hydrosulphate  of  anmionia,  but  turned  red-brown  by  alkalis. 

CaleulcUion  aeeordi»g  to  Schtmck.  Schunck. 


44  C  

14  H 

...  264    ... 
..     14    .... 
..     96     .... 

70-68    ... 

8-74    .... 

....     25-68     .... 

70-71 

3-92 

12  O 

....     25-37 

C«H»K)o  . 

...  874    ... 

100-00    ... 

10000 

Schmick  is  tmdecidedbetween  the  formula  jiut  giyen  and  C^>H^O^  or  G*>H*^0',  and 
aooordingly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  formation  of  oxyrubian  takes  place,  yix., 
C^KXB^Q^  +  NaO  -  C^flwOM  +  NaCl  +  18H0,  or  -  C^«H»«0»  +  O^ISW^  + 
NaCl  -¥  6H0. 


11.  Perchlororubian. 
C**C1»HW. 

Ed.  Schukck.    J.pr,  Chem.  70,  178;  N.  PUL  Mag,  J.  12,  200,  and 
270. 

Formation  and  Preparation,    When  finely  pulverised  chlororubian  is 
covered  with  water,  and  treated  with  chlorine  till  the  space  above  the 
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liquid  becoineB  filled  with  the  gas,  the  chlorine  is  gradually  abBorbed, 
more  qoicklj  on  agitation,  and  the  chlorombian  is  converted  into  a 
white  powder,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  recrystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol,  if  necessaiy  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. — 
Perchlororubian  is  likewise  obtained,  though  in  a  less  pure  state,  by 
the  continued  action  of  chlorine  on  rubian. 

Properties.  Colourless,  transparent,  four-sided  tables,  with  splendid 
iridescence.  When  cautiously  heated^  it  sublimes  completely  in 
micaceous  scales.    Neutral. 

CaleulaHon  according  to  Schunck.  Schunok. 

mecm. 

44  O  2640    87-09    8705 

9  a 819-6    44-77    44*40 

9  H  9-0    1-26 1-51 

16  O   1200    16-88    1704 

C«C1»H»0»    712-6     10000    10000 

Decompositions.  1.  When  introduced  into  a  red-hot  tube,  it  deto- 
nates, and  gives  off  acid  vapours,  with  little  or  no  crystalline  sublimate. 
—  2.  When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  melts  to  a  brown  mass,  and 
bums  with  a  smoky,  green-edged  flame,  leaving  but  little  charcoal. — 
3.  Dissolves  easily  in  boiling  hydrosiUphateofamnumia^  and  the  solution 
after  supersaturation  with  nitric  acid,  is  precipitated  by  silver-salts. 

Combinations.  Insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  at  the  boiling  heat  colours  that  liquid  blac^  and  escapes  in 
vapours  which  condense  in  the  crystalline  form.  Insoluble  in  boiling 
nitric  acid  of  sp.gr.  1*37,  but  dissolves  in  the  same  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*52  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  water.  Does  not  dissolve  in 
ammonia  or  in  strong  boiling  so^-ley.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not 
precipitated  by  alcoholic  nmtral  acetate  of  lead. 

Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


12.  Chlororabiadin. 
C«Clff»0*. 


i  Ed.  Schunck.     J.pr.  Chem.  70,  171. 

I 

;  Formation  ar*d  Prqnxration  (p.  47).     Chlorombian  is  dissolved  in 

I  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  boiled  till 

1  the  solution,  which  is  at  first  clear  and  yellow,  becomes  milky  and  de- 

1  posits  yellow  flocks,  which  may  be  washed  with  water  and  crystallised 

j  from  boihng  alcohol. 

Properties.    Broad  shining  yellow  needles  or  lamin».    The  alcohoUc 
solution  reddens  litmus. 
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Calatl-aHon  aoeording  to  Schunck.  Schunck. 

arflOO'. 

82  C 1920    61-66     60*56    to    6167 

a 85-5    11-36^    11-21     „     10-96 

12  H    12-0    3-86    4-28     „       426 

9  0 72-0    2814 2400     „     2312 

CP^BKVCfi  311-5    100-00    10000         10000 

Decompositions,  1.  Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  melts,  gives  off  pungent 
vapours  smelling  like  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields,  first  oil,  then  a 
crystalline  sublimate.  —  2.  On  platinum-foil  it  bums  with  a  yellow, 
green-edged  flame,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  —  3.  The 
orange-red  solution  of  chlororubiadin  in  oil  of  vitriol  becomes  purple-red 
on  boiling,  and  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  together 
with  a  crystalline  sublimate,  which  coats  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  — 
4.  When  chlororubiadin  suspended  in  water  is  treated  with  chlorine  gasj 
it  sM^uires  a  Hghter  colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  substance 
which  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  remains,  after  the  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquid,  as  a  transparent  dark  yellow  soft  mass  (hard,  after 
evaporation  over  the  water-bath).  This  mass  contains  46-55  p.  c.  C,  312  H. 
and  30-42  CL,  melts  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  and  eiyes  ofPacid  yapours,  together  with 
an  oily  distillate,  which  afterwards  solidifies  partially  in  the  crystalline  form.  It  dis- 
solyes  in  caustio  soda  as  well  as  in  oU  of  yitriol,  in  the  latter  with  brown  oolonr,  and 
without  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  eyen  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  not  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  nitrate  of  silyer.  —  5.  Chlororubiadin  forms  with 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  ^r.  1*52  (weaker  acid  does  not  attack  it)  an  orange-coloured 
solution,  which  gives  off  red  vapours  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  is  after- 
wards precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver;  before  boiling,  it  is  not 
predpitated   by  that  reagent.  —  6.   Dissolves  in  caustic  sodoj  with 

Ole  colour,  and  after  boiling  for  some  time,  deposits  reddish-brown 
s,  which  become  orange-coloured  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  are 
insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  after  washing  and  drjring,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  oxyrubian,  but  consist  of  65*12  p.  c.  C,  3*26  H., 
9*36  CL,  and  22*26  0.  —  7.  With  aqueous  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  it 
forms  a  solution  which  is  red  at  first,  but  afterwards  becomes  purple, 
and  finally  brown-red.  From  the  purple  solution,  nitric  acid  throws 
down  orange-coloured  flocks,  free  from  sulphur  and  chlorine,  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol,  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  add,  and  separating 
therefrom,  after  a  while,  in  long  sword-shaped  crystals.  — 8.  Chloro- 
rubiadin throws  down  metallic  gold  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  auric 
chloride. 

Combinations.  Chlororubiadin  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves 
in  cold  oil  ofvitrioly  and  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*52,  and  is  precipitated 
unchanged  by  water  (yid.  sup.).  It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia^  the 
solution  giving  off  all  its  ammonia  when  left  to  evaporate. 

It  dissolves  in  camtic  soda  with  purple,  and  in  alkaline  carbonates 
with  blood-red  colour. 

Bartum-compound.  —  When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chlororubiadin 
is  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  filtered  from  the  flocks  which  fall 
down,  and  the  filtrate  left  to  stand  in  a  vessel  which  protects  it  from 
the  air,  long  red  needles  are  obtained,  which  may  be  washed  with 
water  and  dried  in  vacuo.     The  compound  gives  off  8*24  p.  c.  water 
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at  100**,  and  then  contains  51*52  p.  c.  C,  3*44  H.,  and  16*65  BaO, 
whence  Schunck  deduces  the  formula  3  BaO,0"ClH*K)*. 

CcUdum-compound, — Chlororubiadin  dissolved  in  ammonia  throws 
down  from  chloride  of  calcium,  after  a  while,  a  dark  red  amorphous 
powder,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming  decolorised. 

Alcoholic  chlororubiadin  does  not  precipitate  acetcUe  of  alumma^  or 
acetate  of  lead,  even  on  addition  of  ammonia ;  ferric  acetate  is  likewise 
not  precipitated  by  it.  From  its  solution  in  alcohol  it  is  precipitated, 
after  some  time,  with  light  brown  colour,  by  cupric  acetate. 

Chlororubiadin  is  soluble  in  alcohoL 


13.  Ersrthrozym. 

HiGGiN.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  33,  282  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  46,  1. 

Ed.  Schunck.    N,  Phil  Mag.  J.  5, 410  and  495 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  69, 460. 

The  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  of  madder-root. 

Preparation.  When  a  pound  of  madder,  placed  on  a  calico  filter, 
is  rinsed  with  4  quarts  of  water  at  38**,  —  the  infusion  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol, — and  the  precipitated  dark  red  flocks  are 
collected,  boiled  with  alcohol  till  everything  soluble  therein  is  removed, 
washed  with  cold  water  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  runs  off  gives 
a  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  dried  over  the 
water-bath,  —  erythrozym  a  is  obtained,  which,  in  the  moist  state,  is  a 
dark  brown-red  granular  mass,  hke  coagulated  casein,  and  when  dry, 
forms  black  hard  lumps,  difficult  to  pulverise.  When  this  product  is 
used  for  the  decomposition  of  rubian  (p.  37),  and  then  treated  suc- 
cessively with  cold  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  erythrozym  h  remains 
behind.  —  When  an  infusion  of  madder  prepared  with  warm  water  is 
precipitated  with  tartaric  acid,  the  precipitate  washed  with  water,  with 
boiling  alcohol,  then  again  with  cold  water,  and  dried,  erythrozym  c  is 
obtained.  —  Erythrozym  a  covered  with  water  till  it  begins  to  evolve 
gas  and  emit  an  odour  which  indicates  decomposition,  then  boiled  with 
alcohol,  and  dried,  leaves  erythrozym  d  (Schunck). 


CalciUaHons  according  to  Sohunck. 


62  C 40-48 

34  H... 409 

2  N 3-87 

40  O 38-57 

4  CaO 13-49 


Schunck. 

4107 

4-46 

3-26 

87-64 

18-58 


h,  Sohunok. 

62  0  44-82  ....    44-99 

32  H 4-59  ....      4-62 

2  N 4-02  ....      411 

80  O 34-61  ....     34-98 

3  CaO 1206  ....     11*80 


0»m^N»0«,4CaO...  100-00    ....  lOOOO        (>»H»NK)»,8CaO....  10000    ....  10000 


62  0 4800 

80  H 4-61 

2  N 4-30 

28  O 84-48 

2  CaO 8-61 


Schunck.                     d,  Schunck. 

.    47-68        62    C 46-60  ....    4566 

4-61        28i  H    4-26  ....      422 

li  N    3-13  ....      3-22 

28    O    33-48  ....     38-40 

8-32          3     CaO    12-64  ....     13-61 


CP8H»NK)»,2CaO...  10000 


C«H»*N»»0»,8CaO  100-00    ....  10000 
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Hence  it  would  appear  that  a  =  (Rubian)  C«»H**0»  +  2N0*  +  4CaO ;  5  =  a  - 
(aH0,40O>,CaO)  J  c  =  d-(aHO,CaO)5  d=2a  -  (8CO3,8HO,IirH»,0aO)  (Schunck). 

The  following  observations  apply  to  erythrozym  a.  —  When  heated 
on  platinmn-foil  it  emits  an  odour  of  burning  horn,  bums  without  much 
flame,  leaves  charcoal,  and  finally  carbonate  of  lime.  By  prolonged 
immersion  in  watery  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  gases,  and  an  un- 
pleasant but  not  putrid  odour,  turns  red,  assumes  a  flocculent  character, 
and  is  converted  into  an  acid.  B3"  this  change,  its  power  of  decompos- 
ing rubian  is  increased  at  first,  then  diminished.  With  watery  it  forms 
a  muddy  red-brown  liquid,  but  does  not  appear  to  dissolve,  inasmuch 
as  the  filtrate  does  not  decompose  solution  of  iiibian.  By  boiling  with 
water,  it  is  coagulated  and  separates  from  the  red  liquid  in  dingy  red 
flocks.  A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  alcohol  and  salts.  By  acids,  it 
is  converted,  with  loss  of  lime,  into  yellow-brown  flocks,  which,  after 
being  washed,  no  longer  form  a  mud  with  water,  and  dissolve  in 
alcohol  to  a  turbid,  pale  pui*ple  liquid,  which  gives  off  anmionia  wlicii 
boiled.  It  is  carbonised  by  heating  with  oil  of  vitriol^  and  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid,  —  Decomposes  rubian  and  rubianic  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described  (pp.  87,  40)  (Schunck). 

ffiggin  obtained  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  madder — to  which 
he  attributes  the  power  of  converting  his  xanthin  into  rubiacin  and 
alizarin  {(xiv,  130), — in  an  impure  and  partially  altered  state,  by 
subjecting  madder  mixed  to  a  pulp  with  water  to  strong  pressure, 
precipitating  the  liquid  \vith  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  washing 
the  precipitated  flocks  with  alcohol.  There  then  remained  a  brown 
nitrogenous  matter,  which,  when  heated,  emitted  an  empyreumatic 
ethereal  odour,  and  left  a  large  quantity  of  ash,  but  probably  contained 
much  pectin  and  woody  fibre.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
emits  the  peculiar  odour  of  protein  bodies  when  heated  with  hydrate 
of  soda;  forms  with  nitric  acid  a  yellow  mass  which  is  reddened 
by  ammonia, — ^whereupon  acids  throw  down  a  yellow  powder  of 
xanthoproteic  acid, — and  dissolves  readily  in  dUute  alkalis;  it  ih, 
therefore,  probably  a  protein-substance. 


14.  Chlorogenin. 

Ed.  Schunck.    See  memoirs  cited  under  Kubian  (p.  32),  1  and  8. 

The  substance  contained  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  madder,  which 
tnms  green  when  boiled  with  acids ;  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  pure  state.  —  According  to  Schunck,  it  is  a  constituent  of  the 
xanthin  of  Higgin  and  of  Kuhlmann  —  the  madder-yellow  of  Runge  — 
and  imparts  to  this  body  the  property  of  turning  green  when  boiled 
with  acids.  (But  does  Bunge's  madder-vellow  possess  this  property  ?  Kr.)  It 
appears  to  be  identical  with  Rochleder's  rubichloric  acid,  and  with 
Runge's  Rvhiaceensaure  {Pogg.  31,  521).  Kr. 

It  remains,  together  with  sugar  and  ash-constituents,  in  the  liquid 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  rubian  (p.  88),  and  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  formed  by  acids. 

When  the  decoction  of  madder,  obtained  as  described  on  page  33, 
is  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  neutralised  with  lime, 
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the  liquid,  if  again  filtered  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  becomes 
coloured,  and  ultimately  leaves  a  thick  dark  brown  syrup,  which  dis- 
solves in  water  with  the  exception  of  some  brown  decomposition- 
products  formed  during  the  evaporation.  The  solution  has  an  acid 
reaction  arising  from  the  presence  of  phosphoiic  add,  and  turns  green 
when  boiled  with  adds.  The  solution  precipitated  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  filtered  from  the  precipitate,  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  over  oQ  of  vitriol,  after  filtration, 
leaves  a  brownish  yellow,  honey-like  residue  which  does  not  dry  up 
again.  This  is  chlorogenin  mixed  with  the  small  quantity  of  sugar 
existing  ready-formed  in  the  madder,  and  with  the  acetates  of  potash, 
lime  and  magnesia. 

Thick  yellow  or  brown  syrup,  which  absorbs  water  from  the  air. 
It  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  both  sweet  and  bitter.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion deposits  a  brown  powder  during  evaporation.  When  heated,  it 
swells  up,  gives  off  an  odour  of  acetone,  and  when  burnt,  leaves  a 
mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potash,  lime  and  magnesia.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acidj  it  emits  a  repul- 
sive odour,  turns  dark  green,  and  deposits  a  dark  green  powder 
(seo  ChlororMn).  When  treated  with  caustic  potash^  it  turns  brown,  and 
then  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  on  boiling.  It  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  saline  solutions,  unless  it  undergoes  decomposition. 

Soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Does  not  coloiu:  mordanted 
fabrics,  unless  it  has  been  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air,  in  which 
case  it  imparts  a  browp  colour  to  stuffs  mordanted  with  alumina  or  iron 
(Schunck). 


Appendix  to  Chlorogenm. 

a.  Bubichloric  Acid. 

RocHLEDER.     Wien.  Akad.  Ber,  6,  433 ;   A?in.  Pharm.  80,  827;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  65,  385. 
R.  ScHWARz.     fVien.  Akad.  Ber.  6,  446 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  333 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  55,  398 ;   Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  8,  81. 
E.  WiLLiGK.     Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  8,  22 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  389 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  58, 118 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  373}  Chem.  Gaz.  1852,  275. 

Occurrence.  In  the  root  (Rochleder) ;  in  the  leaves  (Willigk)  of 
Evhia  tinctorum.  In  the  herb  of  Asperula  odorata,  Oalium  verum,  and 
Q.  Aparine  (Schwarz). 

Preparation.  This  add  occurs  in  traces  in  the  precipitate  a,  produced 
by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  the  plant-organs  just  mentioned ;  in 
somewhat  larger  quantity  in  the  precipitate  6,  produced  in  the  filtrate 
by  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  and  chiefly  in  the  precipitate  c,  produced  by 
ammonia  in  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  preceding  predpitites,  and  still 
containing  lead. 

a.  From  Madder.    The  predpitate  c  is  suspended  in  water,  through 
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which  hydrosulphui-ic  acid  is  passed,  and  the  liquid^s  filtered,  the  rube- 
rythric  acid  then  remaining  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  while  acetic  acid, 
sugar,  and  rubichloric  acid  pass  into  the  solution.  The  solution  of 
rubichloric  acid  obtained  in  this  manner,  or  in  the  preparation  of  rube- 
rythric  acid  (p.  42),  is  digested  with  animal  charcoal  in  a  closed  vessel 
at  a  moderate  heat  for  24  hours  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  filtered  from  the  scanty  precipitate,  and  treated  with 
ammoniacal  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  the 
sugar  and  rubichloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  sus- 
pended in  absolute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  the 
liquid  is  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead,  which  retains  the  greater  part 
of  the  sugar ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  over  oil  of  vitriol 
and  sticks  of  potash ;  a  residue  is  then  left  which  contains  rubichloric 
acid  together  with  a  little  sugar,  and  from  which  the  rubichloric  acid 
may  be  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol  (Rochleder.)  —  b.  From  the  kerb 
of  Asperula  odorata.  The  precipitate  c  is  washed  with  alcohol,  sus- 
pended in  absolute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
and  the  Kquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  freed  from  excess 
of  hydi'osulphuric  acid,  is  again  treated  with  an  alcohoHc  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  whereby 
rubichlorate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  to  be  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
vitriol  and  sticks  of  potash.  (Schwarz).  —  c.  From  the  leaves  of  Ruhia 
tinctorum.  The  precipitate  h  washed  with  water  and  suspended  in 
water  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered, 
freed  from  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  citrate  of  lead  thus  precipitated  is  removed,  and 
the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  strong  alcohol,  which  throws  down  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  citrate  of  lead,  to  be  removed  by  filtration.  The 
alcoholic  filtrate  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  deposits  rubichlorate  of  lead,  which  is  to  be 
washed  and  decomposed  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  sulphide  of  lead  thus  produced,  and  again  treated  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  precipitate,  which  when  washed  and  dried 
at  100°,  constitutes  rubichlorate  of  lead  c.  —  If  the  hquid  filtered  from 
the  precipitate  h  be  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  the  strongly 
concentrated  filtrate  completely  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  pre- 
cipitate digested  with  warm  alcohol,  washed  therewith,  and  decomposed 
under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  filtrate  is  obtained,  containing 
rubichloric  and  hydrosulphuric  acids.  The  hydrosulphuric  acid  is 
expelled,  the  liquid  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  then  with  spirit 
of  40°,  whereby  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  when  washed  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  dried  at  100°,  constitutes  rubichlorate  of  lead  d 
(Willigk). 

Properties.  Colourless  or  slightly  yellow  amorphous  mass,  having 
a  faiut,  nauseous  taste,  but  destitute  of  odour. 

It  appears  to  be  identical  with  Schunck's  chlorogemn  (Kr.). 

Decompositions,  1.  The  solution  of  rubichloric  acid  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath  acquires  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  leaves  a  sticky 
mass.  —  2.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  turns  blue,  then  green, 
and  deposits  dark  gi'een  flocks  of  chloronibin,  with  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  formic  acid  (Rochleder,  Schwarz). 

F  2 
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C"H80« 
Brubichloric  acid. 


C»H«0* 
Formic  acid. 


C»H*0» 
ChloTOrubin. 


2H0 


3.  By  boiling  with  nitrtc  acid^  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  (Willigk). 

Combinations.  Easily  soluble  in  water.  —  AlkaUs  colour  it  yellow, 
and  acids  again  destroy  the  colour.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  baryta- 
water. 

EubichlorcUe  of  lead.  (p.  67).  —  Kubichloric  acid  forms  no  pre- 
cipitate with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  only  a  slight  one  with  the 
'^asic  acetate.  —  The  Icad-saJt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  rubichloric 
acid  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
bulky  white  precipitate  is  dried  in  vacuo  (Rochleder).  Yellow  trans- 
parent mass  (Schwarz). 


Calculation  a,  according  to  Bochleder. 

Bochleder. 

84  O    1301     ....     1305 

59  H  1-52     ....       1-58 

65  O    13-44     ....     13-43 

25  PbO  72-08     ....    71-94 


bf  according  to  Schwan. 

42  0 17-50 

30  H    2-08 

33  0 18-34 

8  PbO      62-08 


Schwarz. 
....  17-56 
....  209 
....  18-27 
....     6208 


CtHflBooM 25PbO    ....  10000    ....  10000        C^^HSooss^gpijO  ....  loOOO    ....  10000 


Calculations  according  to  Willigk. 

WiUigk. 
c.  at  100^ 

28  0    8-60    ....        8-56 

23  H   118    ....         119 

25  O    10-24     ....       10-21 

14  PbO  79-98     ....       8004 


d, 

140  C 16-95 

90  H 1-82 

100  O  16-14 

29  PbO 6509 


WiUigk. 

at  100'. 
...  16-85 
...  1-92 
...  16-30 
...     64-93 


C»H280»,14PbO    ....  10000 


10000      Ci«H«Oi",29PbO.  10000    ....  10000 


a  =  ll(PbO,HO)  +  2(C"H809,3PbO)  +  4>{C^*B?0\2,VhO)  (Rochleder).  —  ft  = 
6(PbO,HO)  +  3C"H809  +  2PbO  (Schwarz).— c  =  C"H^39,3PbO  +  CWH»0»,4PbO 
+  7(PbO,HO).— (i  «  10(C"H80',HO)  +  29PbO  (Willigk). 

Rubichloric  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcoholy  but  is  insoluble  in  ether 
(Rochleder). 

b.  Substances  agreeing  partly   with  Chlorogenin,  partly 

with  Bubian. 

1.  Higgin's  Xanthin. 

HiGGiN.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  33,  282  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  46,  1. 

Occurrence.      In  madder-root. 

Preparation,      (xiv.  135.) 

Testing  for  Xanthin.  —  A  fresh,  filtered  infusion  of  madder  is  pre- 
cipitated with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitate  is  washed  and 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  several 
times  boiled  out  with  water.    On  neutralising  the  decoctions  with 
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ammonia,  and  dif^esting  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  ahimiua, 
which  throws  down  rubiacin  and  alizarin,  then  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
and  exhausting  the  residue,  xanthin  remams  behind  (Higgin). — 
This  process  yields  rubian  and  its  products  of  decomposition  (Schunck). 

Dark-brown  deliquescent  gum,  having  a  bitter  taste,  but  neither 
sweet  nor  astringent.  When  heated  it  melts,  blackens,  chars,  and 
burns  away  without  residue.  —  With  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochhric 
acid  it  assumes  a  green  colour,  and  when  boiled  with  either  of  these 
adds  in  aqueous  solution  deposits  a  green  powder  (because  it  contains 
chlorogenin,  SchunckV  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  forms  a  solution  of  a  fine 
orange  colour,  cnanging  to  carmine-red  when  heated,  from  whicli 
water  throws  down  yellow  flocks  soluble  with  fine  crimson  colour  in 
ammonia,  and  probably  consisting  of  Higgin's  rubiacin.  When  boiled 
for  an  hour  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  brown  solution,  from  which 
water  throws  down  brown  flocks,  not  altered  by  ammonia.  —  See  also 
Tol.  xir.  p.  130,  for  the  decompositions  of  aqueous  extract  of  madder,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Hig^,  result  from  the  presence  of  xanthin. 

Xanthin  oissolves  readily  m  water^  forming  a  solution  of  a  fine  yel- 
low colour.    It  dissolves  with  purple-red  colour  in  alkalis. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  dark-red  by  alum  and  by 
hydrate  of  alumma.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but 
completely  by  the  basic  acetate ;  the  precipitate  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold,  somewhat  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  easily  in  acetic  acid. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  It  does  not  dye 
mordanted  fabrics. 


2.  Euhlmann's  Xanthin. 

Kuhlmann  obtains  his  xanthin  (which  seems  to  consist  essentially 
of  rubian)  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  madder-root.  He  exhausts 
this  extract  with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  fat  and  alizarin  as  well  as 
xanthin,  precipitates  the  two  former  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
filters,  and  mixes  the  filtrate  with  excess  of  baryta-water,  which 
throws  down  the  lead-compound  of  xanthin.  The  precipitate,  after 
washing  with  dilute  baryta-water,  is  decomposed  bv  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  liquid  then  filtered,  the  yellow  filtrate  neutralised  with  baryta- 
water,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Prom  the  residue,  alcohol  extracts 
xanthin,  leaving  sulphate  of  baryta  together  with  a  brown  substance. 
In  this  manner  a  brown-yellow  extract  is  obtained,  having  at  first  a 
sweet,  then  a  strong  bitter  taste ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  lemon- 
yellow  by  acids,  reddish-yellow  by  alkaUs,  and  not  precipitated  by 
metallic  salts;  but  it  forms  dark-red  or  rose-coloured  lakes  with 
several  metallic  oxides,  and  imparts  to  mordanted  fabrics  a  brilUant 
orange-yellow  colour  (Kuhlmann,  J.  Fharm.  14,  354).  By  the  use  of 
baryta  and  oxide  of  lead  in  this  process,  decomposition-products  are 
obtained  from  the  rubian  of  the  madder  (Schunck). 

3.  Madder-yellow. 

Runge  obtains  his  madder-yellow  by  precipitating  the  aqueous 
infusion  of  madder  (prepared  by  12  hours'  maceration  with 
16  pte.  water)  with  lime-water,   filtering  off  the  precipitate  contain- 
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ing  the  madder-yellow  and  the  red  colouring  matters,  which  forma 
after  12  hours,  and  decomposing  it  with  acetic  acid,  the  madder- 
yellow  then  passing  into  solution,  still  however  contaminated  with  red 
colouring  matters.  The  latter  are  removed  by  boiling  the  solution  with 
wool,  mordanted  with  alum,  as  long  as  the  wool  is  coloured  red 
thereby,  then  taking  it  out,  and  evaporating  the  liquid.  The  light  yellow 
residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  madder-yellow  is  thrown  down  by 
alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  scarlet  precipitate,  which  is  to 
be  rinsed  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  madder-yellow  is  separated  from  the  lead- 
oxide.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
gum.  —  This  gum  can  scarcely  contain  rubian,  inasmuch  as  that  substance  no 
lOnger  exists  in  the  madder  infusion  after  the  lapse  of  12  hours  (Er.). 

c.  Decomposition-product  of  Chlorogenint 
Ghlororubin. 

Debus.    Ann.  Fharm.  66,  355. 

ScHUNCK.     See  memoirs  cited  under  Rubian  (p.  32),  1  and  3. 

RocHLEDER.     See  Rubichloric  acid  (p.  6Q), 

R.  SciiwARZ.    Ibid. 

V.  Orth.     Wien,  Ahad,  Ber.  13,  510. 

Formation  and  Preparation,  (p.  67).  1.  Separates  as  a  dark-green 
powder  on  boiling  chlorogenin  with  acids  (Schunck).  When  the 
aqueous  decoction  of  madder  is  treated  with  hydrate  of  lead  to  remove 
the  colouring  matters  (xiii.  327),  the  yellow  filtrate  precipitated  with 
alcohol,  and  the  plumbiferous  precipitate  separated  by  filtration,  the 
solution  retains,  together  with  sugar,  a  peculiar  substance  (Schunck's 
chlorogenin^  Rochleder's  rubichloric  add)^  which  separates  in  green  flocks 
on  boiling  with  acids,  the  Uquid  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  green 
colour  (Debus).  —  2.  Rubichloric  acid  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
turns  blue,  then  green,  and  deposits  a  dark  green  powder,  also  flocks 
and  films  having  a  red  coppery  lustre ;  they  may  be  dried  in  vacuo 
(Rochleder). 

From  Chinese  yellow  pods,  the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandiflora  (Jessen, 
Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  14,  294),  chlororubin  is  obtained,  according  to 
V.  Orth,  by  the  following  process.  The  decoction  of  the  yellow  pods 
prepared  with  alcohol  of  40°  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  oil  which  separates  is  removed  by  m^ans 
of  a  wet  filter ;  and  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
which  throws  down  colouring  matters  and  tannic  acid.  On  gently 
warming  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  heating  it  to  the 
boiling  point,  after  removing  the  brown  flocks  which  separate  at  firsts 
dark  green  flocks  of  clilororubin  are  deposited,  to  be  washed  with 
water  and  dried  in  vacuo.    They  still  contain  6-88  p.  c.  ash  (v.  Orth). 

Properties.  Blue-green,  glass-green,  or  black-green  powder,  vary- 
ing in  colour  according  to  the  quantity  of  hydi*ochloric  acid  used  in  its 
preparation,  the  time  during  which  it  has  been  heated  and  the  tem- 
perature to  which  it  has  been  raised.  After  drying  in  vacuo,  it 
contains  variable  quantities  of  water  (Rochleder). 


BocUeder. 

a. 

60  0 6394 

XANTHORHAMNIN, 

Calculations, 
Bochleder. 

24  C 68-90 

>                                                 1 

Bebufl. 
30  C 63-82 

27  H. 

4-79 

9  H    4-31 

7  0 26-79 

14  H               4*96 

22  O 

31*27 

11  0    .          31*22 

C»H» 

Oa....   100-00 

Schwan 
e, 

12  a... 

6  H    

G"HK)?  ....10000 

y 
...    61-01      48  C 

C»H"0"  ....10000 
.  Orth. 
74-81 

508      25  H 

649 

5  0 

...    33-91        9  O..... 

18*70 

0>«H»0*    

a. 
DebuB. 
mean. 

63-81  

4-98  

...  100-00  0«H»0»  . 

Analyses. 

h. 
Bochleder. 
in  vacuo. 

68-61    

100-00 

c 

c.                         d. 
Schwarz.                v.  Orth. 
in  vacuo.          after  deduction 
of  ash. 
6117    74*82 

H 

4-39    

5*07     6*46 

o 

31-21  

27-00    

33*76    18*72 

100-00  

10000    

10000    10000 
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The  compoflition  of  anhjdroos  chlororabin  agrees,  accordmg  to  Bochleder,  with 
the  formula  C^H^O* }  in  a  it  is  united  with  ^  at.,  in  b  with  i  at.,  in  c  with  2  at. 
water. 

Chlororabin  exposed  to  the  atr,  acquires  a  violet  colour,  taking  up 
ammonia  and  oxygen. — At  100°  it  becomes  dung-coloured  (Roch- 
leder).     Decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Insoluble  in  water  (Debus).  Dissolves  in  alkalis^  forming  a  blood- 
red  solution  (Rochledcr),  which  is  turned  green  by  acids. 

Insoluble  in  alcohol  (Debus). 


Glucosides  with  22  Carbon-atoms  in  the  Copula^  and  Substances  of 
Cognate  Origin. 

1.  Xanthorhamnin. 


C«H*K)»  =  C»HK>',2C»H*«0*^ 

Kane.    Phil.  Mag.  J.  23,  3 ;    J.  pr.  Chem.  29,  481 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim. 

Phys.  8,  380. 
Gellatlt.    N.  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  7,  252. 
Obtueb.    Mulhous.  Soc.  Bull.  30,  16. 

Among  the  bodies  denoted  by  names  derived  from  Rhamnus,  Bh. 
caiharticus  and  Rh.  Frangula  (Handbuch^  viii ;  Phi/tochem.  23),  we  have 
to  distinguish :  a.  Substances  from  Persian  or  Turkey  beiries  {Graines 
{TAvignonj  Graines  de  Perse,  Gelbbeeren).    According  to  Kane,   Chryso- 
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rhamnm  and  Xanthorhamnin ;  according  to  Gellatly,  Xanthorhamnin 
(with  the  decomposition-product  Ehamnetin);  according  to  Ortlieb, 
Hydrate  of  oxyi^hamnin^  Rhamnin  and  Hydrate  of  rhamnin ;  according  to 
Preisser,  Rhamnin  and  Rhamnein,  —  b.  Substances  from  the  hark  of 
Rhamnus  Frangula  and  Rh,  catharticus ;  Buchner  and  Binswanger's 
Rhamnoxantkin^  identical  with  Casselmann's  Frangulin.  —  c.  Svb- 
stances  from  the  berries  of  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Flemy,  Winckler  and 
Binswanger's  Rhamnin ;  also  an  uncrystallisable  bitter  substance  called 
cathartin  by  Hubert,  Rhamnocathartin  by  Binswanger. 

Some  of  these  bodies  are  perhaps  identical  with  others  from  the 
same  sources,  or  from  different  sources.  Gerhardt  (Traitd^  4,  281) 
regards  Fleury's  rhamnin  and  Kane's  chrysorhamnin  as  identical 
(incorrectly  [Kr.]).  EQasiwetz  (  Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  17, 381J  formerly  regarded 
rhamnoxanthinr  as  identical  with  quercitrin  and  with  euxanthic  acid. 
—  Ortlieb  suggests  the  identity  of  his  hydrate  of  oxyrhamnin  with 
euxanthic  acid.  —  More  recently,  Hlasiwetz  regards  xanthorhamnin 
and  rhamnetin  as  identical  with  quercitrin  and  quercetiu  ;  this  is 
doubted  by  Bolley  (who,  however,  found  queroetin  in  Persian  berries : 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  13,  328),  also  by  Gellatly  (Chem.  News  3,  196 ; 
Kopp's  Jahresber,  1860,  497).  The  statement  of  Hubert  that  this 
rhamnocathartin  is  identical  with  the  sennescathartin  of  Lassaigne  & 
FencuUe,  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  Winckler. 

Chevreul  (Legons  »ur  la  teinture)  obtained  from  Persian  berries  a 
yellow  volatile  substance,  and  a  red  colouring  matter.  Bespecting 
Froisscr's  Rhamnin  and  Rhamnein,  seo  Rev,  sclent.  16,  61 ;  «7.  pr.  Chem.  32,  169  j 
ftlso  XV,  p.  28  of  tlu3  work.  —  For  greater  cleamesB,  the  results  obtained  by  Kane, 
Gellatly  and  Ortlieb,  which  do  not  agree  well  together,  wiU  be  separately  described. 

a.  According  to  Kane.  —  Xanthorhamnin  occurs  only  in  ripe  Persian 
berries,  being  formed  from  the  chrysorhamnin  (p.  75)  of  the  unripe 
bcnics.  When  the  unripe  berries  are  boiled  with  water  for  some 
minutes  and  then  dried,  chrysorhamnin  can  no  longer  be  found  in 
them,  but  only  xanthorhamnin.  Xanthorhamnin  is  ly^ewise  produced 
by  boiling  chrysorhamnin  with  water  in  contact  with  the  air. — 
Xanthorhamnin  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  is  deliquescent,  but 
melts  below  100"*,  and  continues  to  give  off  water  till  heated  to  200"*, 
and  then  solidifies  to  a  brittle  mass.  It  decomposes  above  200°, 
dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Lead-compound  of  Xanthorhamnin.  Obtained  by  precipitating' : 
a.  neutral  acetate,  and  h.  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  xanthorhamnin.  The 
compounds  thus  precipitated  are  not  pure,  each  being  contaminated 
with  the  other. 

a.                     at  100**.  Kane. 

23  C   1380    26-93  2658 

15  H  150     2-93  2-86 

17  O  1360     26-54.  2520 

2  PbO 223-4    43-60     4536 

C3H»S0»*,2Pb0  +  3aq 512*4    10000    10067 

Kane. 

h,  at  100°.  mean. 

23  C   1380    21-20    2189 

18  ir 180    2-76     2-94 

20  O  1600    24-57     2374 

3  PbO  8351     51-47    5134 

Cair20",3PbO  +  6aq 651.1     100*00    10000 

So,  according  to  Kane. 

b.  According  to  Gellatly.  —  The  coarsely  ground  unripe  berries  are 
boiled  with  alcohol ;  and  the  tincture,  not  too  concentrated,  is  freed  by 
standing  and  repeated  decantation,  from  a  dark  brown  resin  which 
gradually  separates,  and  then  left  for  some  days  to  crystallise,  the 
liquid  ultimately  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  magma.  The  product  is 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  By  agitating  the 
tincture,  crystals  may  be  more  quickly  obtained,  but  they  are  then 
less  pure. 

The  hydrated  ciysta^ls  of  xanthorhamnin  give  off  their  water  at 
the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  do  not  melt  even  at  130°.  Nearly 
tasteless. 

GeUatly. 
Dehydrated,  mean. 

46  0 276     52-27    5210 

28  H 28     5-30    5-78 

28  O 224     42-43     4212 

C«H'^»  528    10000    10000 

Aqueous  xanthorhanmin  is  resinised  by  bromine  and  chlorine.  —  It 
is  oxidised  by  boiling  with  nitric  acidy  forming  a  red  solution,  which 
contains  oxalic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  is  thrown  down 
as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  water.  JOilute  adds  decompose  xanthor- 
hamnin at  the  boiling  heat,  into  rhamnetin  and  glucose  : 

C«H29028  +  6H0  =  0««BP»0»o  +  OMH«0«. 

Prom  an  alcoholic  solution  of  xanthorhamnin,  caustic  potash  throws 
down  a  hard  reddish  resin.  —  By  boiling  with  baryta-water^  a  red 
substance  is  formed,  which  instantly  turns  black  in  contact  with  the 
air. 

Combinations.  With  Water.  —  Crystallised  xanthorhamnin  forms 
compact  tufts  of  pale  yellow,  silky  shining  crystals,  which,   at  the 
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heat  of  the  water-bath,  give  off,  on  the  average,  14'37  p.  c.  water. 
(10  at.  HO  =  14-56  per  cent.) 

It  dissolves  easilv  in  water  both  hot  and  cold,  but  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  solution  in  the  crystalline  form. 

With  aqueous  alkalis^  it  forms  brown  solutions,  which  become  paler 
when  mixed  with  acids.  —  It  precipitates  the  solutions  of  alkalme  earths^ 
alumina  and  stannic  salts.  The  yellow  precipitates  are  not  easilj  obtained  of 
definite  composition. 

With  Lead-oxide.  —  Precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  from 
excess  of  alcoholic  xanthorhamnin.  The  air-dried  yellow  precipitate 
gives  off  8-66  p.  c.  water  when  dried.     (8  at.  HO  =  874  per  cent.) 

at  100'.  Gellatly. 

46  C 2760    36-70  87*70 

28  H    28-0    3'73  4-08 

28  O     2240     29-82  31-43 

2  PbO    223-6    29-75  26*79 

C«H?H)»,2PbO  751-6     10000    100*00 

Xanthorhamnin  forms  a  black  precipitate  with  iron-solutions.  It 
dissolves  in  cold,  very  easilv  in  boilmff  alcoholj  not  in  ^her.  Fix)m  the 
hot,  highly  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  it  separates  as  a  semi- 
fluid resin  which  becomes  crystalline  when  covered  with  alcohol.  It 
dyes  fabrics  mordanted  with  alumina  of  a  fine  yellow,  those  mordanted 
with  iron,  black. 

c.  According  to  Ortlieb,  Persian  berries  contain  a  glucoside,  which 
yields  the  following  substances  as  products  of  decomposition.  The 
fresh  decoction  of  the  berries  does  not  contain  any  sugar,  but  after 
the  colouring  matter  has  been  deposited,  the  supernatant  liquid 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  When  fermented,  it  deposits : 
first — golden-yellow  crystalline  grains  (a),  then  yellow-green  flocks 
(5),  both  of  which  are  obtained  in  variable  quantities  from  different 
sorts  of  Persian  berries.  If  the  mother-liquors  are  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  additional  flocks  (c)  are  deposited.  Of  these,  a  is 
Ortlieb's  Hydrate  of  Oocyrhamnin  existing  ready  formed  in  the  berries, 
isomeric,  and  pernaps  identical,  with  euxanthic  acid.—- 6.  Ortlieb's 
Hydrate  of  Rhamntn^  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
crystallising  therefrom  on  cooling.  —  c.  Ortlieb's  Ithamnin,  more  soluble 
in  water  than  a  or  6,  and  ciystallisable  from  alcohoL  —  All  these 
substances  form  conjugated  acids  witli  sulphuric  acid. 
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Appendix  to  vol.  xv,  p.  530. 

L  Ehamnetin. 

Gellatly.     N.  Edinh.  PhiL  J.  7,  256. 

FormcOion  and  Preparation,  —  1.  When  xanthorhamnin  is  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  rhamnetin  falls  to  the  bottom, 
while  glucose  remams  in  solution  (p.  73).  —  2.  When  the  berries  of 
Bhwnnus  tinctoria  are  stirred  up  with  cold  water,  the  xanthorhamnin 
contained  in  them  is  converted,  by  influences  not  well  understood, 
into  rhamnetin,  which  is  deposited  from  the  filtrate  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  powder. 

Soft,  pale  yellow,  nearly  tasteless  crystals. 
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Nearly  insoluble  in  wcAer^  easily  soluble  in  alkaUSj  and  precipitated 
therefrom  by  acids.  — Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


2.  Ghrysorhamnin. 

Kane.    PkiL  Mag,  J.  23,  3 ;   J.  pr.   Chem.  29,  481 ;  Din^L  6,  89 ; 
JV^.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  8,  380. 

Occurs  in  the  unripe  berries  of  Bhamntts  tinctoria^  known  in  commerce 
as  Persian  berries  (their  inner  surface  is  covered  with  a  yellow 
coating),  but  disappears  as  the  fruit  ripens,  passing  into  xanthorhamnin. 
Gbllatly  did  not  obtain  it  from  these  berries,  either  ripe  or  unripe.  (See  the  remarks 
on  substanoes  obtained  from  Tarious  species  of  Bhamnus  (pp.  7,  72). 

It  is  extracted  from  the  bernes  by  ether.  —  Stellate  needles,  having 
a  fine  golden-yellow  colour  and  silky  lustre. 
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Kane. 

68-23  67-81 
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When  chrysorhamnin  is  boiled  with  water^  the  dissolved  portion 
separates  as  xanthoramnm.  —  It  is  not  altered  by  addsy  but  cUkalia 
dissolve  it,  and  apparently  decompose  it  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
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.  Lead-compound.  —  Alcoholic  chrysorhamiiin  throws  down  from 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  contain- 
ing 48'62  p,  c.  lead.  — With  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipitate 
is  obtained  containing  6  at.  PbO  to  1  at.  chrysorharanin. 

at  100°.  Kano. 

46  C   2760    29-93  29*62 

22  H  220      2-39  219 

22  O  ..^ 1760     1911  19-59 

4  PbO  446-8     ^-52  48*60 

C«na022,4PbO 920-8     10000    10000 

Chrysorhamnin  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  not  recovered  from  tlic 
solution  by  evaporation,  inasmuch  as  it  decomposes.  —  It  dissolves  in 
ether,  and  crystallises  undecomposed  when  the  solution  is  left  to  eva- 
porate. 

3.  Frangulin. 

C»H«0«  or  C«1I*0»^. 

BiNSWANGER.    Repert,  104,  151. 

WiNCKLKR.     Repert.  104,  145. 

L.  A.  BucHNER,  JuK.      Ann,  Pharm,  87,  218 ;  J.  pr.  Cheni^  59,  343 ; 

iV:  J.  Pharm.  33,  79. 
PiiirsoN.     Compt.  rend.  47,  153  ;  N.  Repert.  8,  69. — Chem.  News,  1861, 

255;  Rq>.  Chim.purey  3,  216. 
Casselmann.     Ann.  Pharm.  104,  77;  Kopp^s  Jahresber.  1857,  p.  522. 

JRhamnoxantMn  of  Buchnor  and  Binswanger.  Appears  tO  have  been 
discovered  by  Buchner,  but  was  first  mentioned  by  Binswanger,  and 
was  first  prepared  pure  and  examined  by  Casselmann. — An  acrid 
extractive  bitter  principle  and  a  yellow  resinous  colouring  matter  from 
the  bark  of  Rhamnua  Frangula,  were  described  by  Gk5rber(J?r.  Arch.  26, 
8) ;  the  latter  behaves  to  alkalis  and  acids  in  the  same  manner  as 
f ranguhn.  Winckler  further  distinguishes  a  red  colouring  matter,  from 
the  bark,  lyinff  below  the  epidermis  in  the  layer  of  bast :  it  is  preci- 
pitated from  the  concentrated  alcohoUc  tincture  by  ether.  Binswanger 
{Repert.  104,  181)  distinguishes  from  frangulin,  a  bitter  substance 
from  the  stem-  and  root-bark  of  Rhamnus  catharticus,  which  crystaUises 
in  white  needles,  is  prepared  as  described  at  page  2  (with  basic  acetate 
of  lead),  and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  strong  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  —  See  the  obseirations  on  substances  obtained  from  Khamnus  at  pages 
71,  72. 

Occurj'ence.  In  the  root-  and  stem-bark  of  Rhamnus  catharticus  and 
Rh.  Frangula  (Buchner,  Binswanger).  On  the  inner  surface  of  a  piece  of 
root-bark  of  Rh.  Frangula,  which  had  been  kept  for  a  long  time,  Buchner 
observed  golden-yellow  needles  of  franguUn  to  separate.  In  the  bast 
and  the  vessels  of  the  medullary  sheath  of  the  branches  of 
Rh.  Frangula  (Phipson).  It  appears  to  be  partly  formed  from  an  amor- 
phous resinous  body,  when  the  bark  is  left  to  itself,  inasmuch  as  old 
bark  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  frangulin  than  that  which  has  been 
recently  collected  (Casselmann).  —  It  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  both 
species  of  Rhamnus  (Buchner). 
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Preparation.  1.  The  branches  of  the  berry-bearing  alder  {Eh. 
Frangula)  are  macerated  for  three  or  four  days  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ; 
the  extract  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  exhausted 
■with  alcohol,  which  leaves  fat  undissolved,  again  evaporated,  and  re- 
crystallised  from  ether  (Phipson).  —  2.  The  comminuted  bark  of  the 
stem  or  branches  is  exhausted  with  ammoniacal  water ;  the  extracts 
arc  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  loft  to  themselves  for 
several  weeks,  or  as  long  as  the  resulting  black-brown  precipitates 
continue  to  increase.  These  precipitates  are  collected,  washed,  and 
boiled  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  with  addition  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.  The  hot  filtrate  mixed  with  water  till  it  becomes  turbid,  then 
well  boiled,  and  set  aside  for  several  days,  deposits  frangulin,  which 
may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  (Casselmann).  The  solu- 
tion prepared  as  above  with  addition  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and 
filtered  from  the  lead-precipitate,  may  also  be  shaken  up  with  hydrated 
oxide  (or  basic  acetate)  of  lead,  which  precipitates  all  the  frangulin.  On 
immersing  the  precipitate  in  water  containing  alcohol,  decom- 
posing it  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  then  boiling  with  alcohol, 
the  alcohol  takes  up  the  frangulin,  which  may  be  crystallised  from  the 
solution  mixed  with  water,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  Frangulin 
thus  prepared  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  sulphur  derived  from  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (Cassehnann).  Winckler  dissolves  the  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcohol,  evaporates,  and  exhausts 
the  residue  with  ether. 

Properties^  —  Lemon-yellow  crystalline  masses  having  a  dull  silky 
lustre,  and  appearing  under  the  microscope  to  be  foimed  of  opaque 
quadratic  tables.  Melts  at  249°  (250°  Phipson),  with  evolution  of 
yellow  vapours,  and  sublimes,  with  partial  decomposition,  in  golden- 
yellow  needles  (Casselmann).  Volatilises  slowly,  even  at  mean  tem- 
peratures (Buchner,  Binswanger).     Tasteless  and  inodorous. 
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According  to  Hesse  {Ann,  Pharm.  117,  349)  the  formula  is  C»H»0»  which 
irequires  the  same  pereentago  composition  and  agrees  better  with  that  of  nitro- 
frangulic  acid.  OEissehxiann  compared  frangulin  with  chrysophanio  acid,  without 
however  finding  them  to  be  identical.  Hlasiwetz  {Wien,  Akad.  Ber.  17,  881)  regards 
firangnlin  as  similar  to  euxanthic  acid  and  quercitrin,  but  this  resemblance  also  is  not 
borne  out  by  Casselmann's  inyestigation. 

Decompositions.  1.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  fmugulin  into  nitro- 
f rangulic  and  oxalic  acids  (Casselmann).  —  2.  Reducing  agents  colour  it 
brown  (Phipson). — 3.  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  dark  ruby- 
red  colour,  changing  to  brown  on  heating ;  the  solution  is  precipitated 
by  water.  (Casselman).  Frangulin  immersed  in  oil  of  vitriol  immediately  ac- 
quires a  fine  emerald-green  colour,  changing  in  a  few  seconds  to  purple,  then  to  red, 
and  on  addition  of  water,  to  yellow.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  off  as  soon  as  the 
frangulin  has  turned  green,  the  green  colour  remains  constant,  and  is  not  altered, 
eitlier  by  alkalis  or  by  dilute  acids  (Phipson). 
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Frangulin  is  insoluble  in  water,  —  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid ; 
but  dissolves  completely  in  the  hot  acid,  and  crystaUises  unchanged  on 
cooling  (Casselmann). 

It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  more  quickly  in  warmed  aqueous  ammonia 
and  in  aqueous  fixed  alkalis^  with  splendid  purple  colour  (Casselmann). 
The  resiilting  compounds  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon  (Phipson).  It  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  acids. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  forms  finely  coloured  lakes  with 
hydrated  metallic  oxides  (Casselmann).  The  ammoniacal  solution  supersaturated 
with  citric  acid  forms  a  beautiful  violet  lake  with  magnesia  (Phipson) . 

Frangulin  dissolves  in  160  pts.  of  warm  alcohol  of  80  per  cent., 
and  separates  out  almost  completely  on  cooling.  Nearly  insoluble  in 
ether  (Casselman).  Impure  franguun  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and 
in  alcohol  (Phipson).  —  Frangulin  dissolves  in  histdphide  of  carbon 
(Phipson),  in  oil  of  Uirpentine,  and  in  fixed  oils  (Casselmann).  Fran- 
gulin dyes  silk,  wool  and  cotton  (Phipson). 

4.  Nitrofransfulic  Acid. 

C*<^X»H"0"? 

Casselmann  (1857).    Ann,  Pharm,  104,  84. 

Formation.     By  heating  frangulin  with  fuming  nitric  acid,   oxalic 
acid  being  formed  at  the  same  time  (Cassehnan,  see  below). 

4C»H«0«  +  14N0*  «  0WH"X«Oi7  +  2C*H«0»  +  9H0  +  9N0« 

Prq>aration.  Frangulin  is  dissolved  in  warm  fuming  nitric  acid;  the 
solution  after  dilution  with  water  is  carefully  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  water, 
till  the  water  which  runs  off  begins  to  assume  a  dark  red  colour. 
The  residue  is  crystalUsed  either  from  acidulated  water  or  alcohol,  in 
which  case,  however,  the  crystallisation  is  not  complete  for  several 
months;  —  or  more  quickly  the  acid  is  converted  into  a  silver- salt ;  this 
salt  is  dissolved  in  boihng  alcohol  or  water  and  decomposed  by  hydro- 
cliloric  acid ;  and  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  is  separated,  where- 
upon the  filtrate  soon  deposits  crystals. 

Properties,  Separates  from  water  in  small  yellow  tables,  from 
alcohol  in  stellate  groups  of  long  silky-shining  orange-coloured 
needles.   Tastes  harah  and  rather  bitter ;  colours  the  saUva  purple-red. 

ai  100». 
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Cafiselmann. 
87-1 
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Heese'B  fbrmulft  C«X*CiiHWO»«  requires  87-60  p.  o.  0.,  1-56  H.,  and  6-25  OuO. 

Nitrofrangulate  of  Silver.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  an  alcoholic 
or  hot  aqueous  solution  of  nitrofrangulic  acid  with  aqueous  nitrate  of 
silver.  —  Cinnabar  red  needles  having  a  dull  silky  lustre,  detonating 
when  heated,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  dis- 
solving with  dark  ruby-red  colour  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CfiMehnann. 
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Hesse's  fonnula  C«X*AgOi»,  requires  33-52  p.c.  C,  1-89  H.,  and  16'21  AgO. 

Nitrofrangulic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  dark 
red  colour,  and  remains  behind  with  yellow  colour  when  the  liquid  is 
evaporated. 
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Casselman  giyes  the  first  formula;  O.  Hesse  (Ann.  Fharm.  117,  349)  the  second. 
The  formula  C»*N2H*Oi2  proposed  hy  Phipson  {Mp.  Chim.  pure,  3,  317),  is  impro- 
bable in  itself  and  does  not  agree  with  the  analyses,  A.  Wurtz  {Rip.  Chim.  pure,  \ 
3,  317)  regards  nitrofranguUc  acid  as  a  mixture  of  nitro-  and  binitro-franguUn,  a  sup-  .' 
position  which  does  not  accord  with  Oasselmann's  analyses  of  the  salts.  Weltzien's  \ 
£)rmula  C*0X*H9O»,HO  (VerUnd,  645)  supposes  the  salts  to  contain  1  at.  water  of  .  i 
cryst-allisation  (Kr.).                                                                                                                      '  \ 

Decompositions.    1.  The  acid  detonates  and  leaves  charcoal  when  heated.  \ 

2.  The  hot  aqueous  solution,  when  hydrosulphuric  add  is  continuously  ; 

passed  into  it,  assumes  a  violet-blue  colour,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  | 

and  afterwards  yields  a  violet-blue  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  ' 

Combinations.     The  acid  dissolves    sparingly  in  cold  water,  with  i 

dark  carmine-red  colour  in  hot  water,  and  separates  slowly  on  cooling,  • 

more  quickly  on  addition  of  acids,  in  crystalline  flocks.  —  It  is  coloured  ] 

light  yellow  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  red-brown  by  hot.  —  It  dissolves  in  i 

strong  nitric  add,  and  crystallises  therefrom.  i 

Nitrof ranguhc  acid  imites  with  bases.    It  dissolves  with  violet-red  j 

colour  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  its  aqueous  solution  forms  fiery-red  pre-  ' 

cipitates  with  baryta-,  strontia-,  hme-,  cadmium-  and  lead-salts.  ] 

Nitrofran^laie  of  Copper.  —  Obtained  by  adding  alcoholic  nitrofran- 
gulic acid  to  aqueous  Cupric  acetate.     By  the  contrary  mode  of  procedure, 

red  flocks  are  obtained.    Violet-blue,  non-crystalline  flocks,  becommg  dark  s 

violet-red  when  dry.    Detonates  violently  when  heated.    Nearly  in-  ,; 

soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  eagfily  and  ^ 

with  light  blue  colour  in  ether.  I 
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5.  Ehamnin. 

Fleurt  (1841).    J.  Phai^.  27,  226 ;   N.  B.  Arch.  28,  292 ;   Bqyert.  75, 

209. 
WiNCKLER.     Jdhrh.  pr.  Pharm.  24,  1. 
BiNSWANGER.    Repert.  104,  54. 

Exists  together  with  rhamnocathartin  in  the  unripe  benies  of 
Ehamtius  cathartictis  (pp.  72,  81). 

Preparation.  The  unripe  berries  are  pressed,  the  juice  is  removed, 
the  residue  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  and  the  decoctions  are  set 
aside  to  crystallise.  The  resulting  cauliflower-like  crystals  are  purified 
by  pressure,  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  washing  the  crystals  which 
separate  out  again  with  cold  water  and  weak  spirit,  —  then  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal 
(Fleury). 

Binswanger  macerates  the  dried  berries  in  cold  water,  then  crushes 
and  presses  them.  When  the  juice  evaporated  to  an  extract  is  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  extract  treated  with  water,  the 
portion  containing  the  tannin,  which  remains  undissolved,  again 
dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and  this  solution  left  to  evaporate,  crystals 
of  rhamnin  separate  out.  —  The  expressed  juice,  when  left  to  stand, 
also  deposits  crystals  of  rhamnin.  It  collects  on  the  surface  of  the 
juice  during  fermentation,  but  is  less  pure  than  that  obtained  from  the 
expressed  residue  (Fleury). 

Properties.  —  Small  pale  yellow  granules  arranged  in  cauliflower- 
like groups;  rarely  needles  united  in  tufts  (Fleury).  Pale  yellow 
nodules  and  small  silky-shining  crystals  (Binswanger).  Not  volatile. 
—  Tasteless  (Binswanger),  has  a  faint  peculiar  taste  (Fleury). 

Decompositions.  When  heated,  it  melts,  decomposes,  and  leaves  com- 
bustible charcoal  (Binswanger).  —  It  dissolves,  with  dark  brown  colour 
in  hot  niti*ic  acid;  if  the  heat  be  continued  the  solution  quickly  assumes  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  leaves  on  evaporation,  a  crystallme  mass  soluble, 
for  the  most  part,  in  water,  and  a  bitter  yellow  powder,  probably  picric 
acid.  Water  added  to  the  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  solution  tlux)W8 
down  (while  oxalic  acid  remains  dissolved)  short  yellow  needles  miited 
in  fern-like  groups,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts.  The  needles  are  decolorised  by 
acids,  but  are  obtained  otherwise  unaltered  on  evaporating  the  acid 
solution.  They  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  in  ammonia,  witn  saffron- 
yellow  colour,  and  crystallise  from  the  latter  solution,  an  amorphous 
mass  likewise  remaining  (Fleury).  Rhamnin  is  not  fermentable 
(Fleuiy). 

Rhamnin  is  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  boiling  water 
it  swells  up  and  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  water.  —  It  dissolves  in 
cold  oil  of  vitriol  and  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
saffron-yellow  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  Dissolves  in  hot 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  crystallises  on  cooling.  —  Dissolves  in 
aqueous  ammonia  and  potash  with  saffron-yellow  colour,  not  purple-red 
(Binswanger),  also  in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 


RHAMNOCATHARTIN.  8 1 

The  sweet  alkaline  Bolutions  leave,  when  evaporated,  brown  slimiag 
masses  which  become  slightly  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
colour  water  strongly  (Fleuiy). 

Rhamnin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol^  but  is 
insoluble  in  ether. 


6.  Bhamnocathartiu. 

HuBEET.     J.  Chim.  med.  6,  193  ;  Br.  Arch.  34,  142  ;  JSepe?-^.  35,  293. 
F.  L.  WmcKLER     Jahrb.  pr.  Pkarm.  19,  221 ;  24,  1. 
BiKSWAKGSR.    Repert.  104,  54. 

The  uncrystallisable  bitter  principle  of  the  berries  of  JRhamnus 
catharticus  (comp.  p.  80). 

Preparation.  1.  The  berries  are  crushed,  strained,  and  pressed,  the 
juice  is  evaporated  to  an  extract;  this  extract  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.;  the  tinctures  are  treated  with  animal  charcoal ; 
and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  o£F.  On  exhausting  the  residue  with  cold 
alcohol  of  98  per  cent.,  treating  the  strongly  bitter  brownish  tincture 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporating,  coloured  rhamnocathartin 
remains ;  it  must  be  dissolved  in  3  pts.  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and 
the  solution  mixed  with  8  or  10  times  its  volume  of  ether.  After  the 
substances  thereby  precipitated  have  completely  settled  down,  the  clear 
ether-alcoholic  solution  is  decanted,  decolorised  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  evaporated  (Winckler).  —  2.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  is 
evaporated  to  an  extract ;  this  extract  is  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol, 
the  tincture  evaporated,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water,  which 
separates  yellow-green  pulverulent  rhanmo-tannic  add.  The  filtrate 
shaken^up  with  coarsely  pounded,  puiified  bone-charcoal,  as  long  as  it 
retains  any  bitter  taste,  yields  rhamnocathartin  to  the  charcoal ;  and 
on  washing  this  charcoal  with  cold  water,  drying,  treating  it  with  hot 
alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  tincture,  the  rhamnocathartin  is  left 
behind  (Binswanger). 

Properties.  Translucent  amorphous,  yellowish,  brittle  mass  which 
may  be  rubbed  to  a  yellow  powder.  Emits  a  peculiar  smell  when 
rubbed.  Tastes  bitter  and  very  repulsive  (Winckler),  and  irritating 
(Binswanger).    Neutral.    Tolerably  permanent  in  the  air. 

When  heatedy  it  melts  to  a  yellow  oil,  turns  brown,  gives  off  in- 
flammable vapours,  and  leaves  combustible  charcoal  ^Winckler).  With 
nitric  acidy  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  picric  acid  (Winckler).  —  It  is 
not  decomposed  dining  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  (Hubert). 

Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  (Winckler).  Insoluble  in  cold, 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  very  bitter 
taste,  while  the  remainder  melts  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  hot  solution  becomes  turbid  on  cooling  (Binswanger).  The 
aqueous  solution  is  coloured  brownish  gold-yeUow,  without  precipita- 
tion, by  ammonia,  the  fixed  alkaUsy  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
becomes  colourless  again  on  addition  of  acids.  It  colours  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  dark  brown-green  (Winckler). 

Rhamnocathartin  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol^  but  is  in 
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soluble  in  ether  (Binswanger,  Winckler).    It  dissolves  in  aher-alcohol 
(Winckler). 

Olucosides  tcith  24  <a.  Carbon  in  the  Copula. 

Globolarin. 

G.  F.  Walz.    N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  7,  1 ;  further  13,  281. 

The  bitter  principle  of  the  leaves  of  the  Olohularia  Alypum^  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  false  senna  leaves. 

Preparation.  The  leaves  are  exhausted  by  digestion  in  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*85 ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  tinctures ;  the  residue 
suspended  in  water  is  digested  for  some  time  and  nearly  at  the  boiling 
heat,  with  levigated  litharge;  the  liquid  filtered;  and  the  filtrate  slowly 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  treated  with  ether  to 
remove  yellow  colouring  matter,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed 
with  tannic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  globularin 
in  white  flocks,  which  cake  together  to  a  resin,  whilst  another  portion 
remains  dissolved  and  may  be  precipitated,  though  not  completely,  by 
saturation  with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  formed  by  tannic  acid  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  mixed  with  levigated  litharge,  and 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  for  several  days,  with  frequent 
agitation ;  and  the  filtrate,  after  complete  precipitation  of  the  tannic 
acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  globularin  then  remaining.  Part  of 
the  globularin  is  precipitated  during  the  digestion  of  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  extract  with  litharge,  and  may  be  dissolved  out 
from  the  precipitate  by  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by 
evaporating'  the  alcohol,  and  freed  from  globularesin  by  washing  with 
ether.  — The  leaves  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  still  contain  globu- 
larin, whidi  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  them  with  water,  predpitating 
the  decoction  with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead  successively, 
freeing  the  filtrate  from  lead,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
pi-ecipitating  with  tannic  acid.  From  this  precipitate  globularin  is 
obtained  as  above. 

Properties.    White  powder  having  a  bitter  taste. 

Walz. 


^ 


60  C 360    67-82    66-88 

44  H 44    701    6-68 

88  O 224  85-67  86-49 

C»H**0»  628  100-00  100-00 

Walz  calculates  the  mean  of  his  analyses  incorrectly. 

DecofnposUionB.  1.  ^wrrw  without  residue  on  platinum-foil.  —  2.  Its 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  sulphuric  acidj  becomes  turbid,  deposits 
white  resinous  globules,  and  is  completely  resolved  by  boiling  into 
globularetin  (xv,  38)  and  paraglobularetin,  which  separate,  and  sugar, 
28-6  pts.  sugar  being  obtained  to  100  pts.  globularetin  (supposing  that 
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this  sugar  reduces  the  same  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  from  an  alluline  solution  as  canc- 
Bugar  [or glucose?  Kr.])    According  to  Walz,  the  reaction  is  : 

C»h:«0«  =  CMHi*0«  +  C«HiH)8  +  C«WO»  +  2H0. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  globularin,  not  quite  piire,  acquired,  by 
keeping  for  some  months,  an  agreeable  odour  of  pine-apples,  and 
yielded,  by  boiling  with  water,  a  milky  distillate  from  wluch  ether 
extracted  a  fragrant  oil.  This  globularin  yielded  by  boiling  with  acids 
the  same  products  as  the  pure  substance,  together  with  a  fragrant 
resin. 


Appendix  to  Globularin. 

1.  Globularesin. 

G.  F.  Walz.     N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  13,  281. 

The  fragrant  resin  of  Glohularia  Alypum, 

Prom  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves,  water  extracts  globularin, 
while  globularesin  remains.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  filtrate  precipitated  with  water;  —  Extracted  from  globularin  by 
ether,  in  the  process  of  preparing  that  substance  (p.  82). 

Olive-green,  transparent,  kneadable  mass,  having  the  odour  of 
glohularia  leaves. 


Walz. 

40  C 

240    .... 

...     69-40    .... 

....    69-95 

36  H 

36     .... 

....      8-91     .... 

....      903 

16  0 

128    .... 

....    31-69    .... 

....     3102 

Cf«H»OW  404     10000     10000 

Walz,  by  an  incorrect  calculation,  arrives  at  the  formula  C*5H*0'"  (Kr). 

2.  Olobularitannic  Acid. 
G.  F.  Walz.    N.  Jahrh,  Pharm.  13,  287. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  of  Glohularia  Alypumj 
known  only  in  alcoholic  solution  and  as  a  lead-salt. 

Precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  by 
digestion  with  litharge  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  82). 

The  precipitate  is  triturated  with  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  greenish  brown  filtrate,  after  being 
shaken  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead,  is  precipitated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  This  process 
yields  globularitaunate  of  lead. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  globularitannic  acid,  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  colours  ferric  hydrochlorate  dark-green,  and  forms  dirty 
green  precipitates  with  sulpnate  of  copper,  mercurous  nitrate  and  oxide 
of  silver. 

G  2 
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Lead'SaU  at  100*. 
16  C  96    

.    21-62    ... 
.      2-70    .... 
.    25-23     ... 
.     50-45     ... 

Wak. 
....     21-62 

12  H 12     

14  0 112     

2PbO   224    

....       2-51 
....    25-63 
....     50-25 

CWH«0",2PbO 444    ...... 

..  10000    ... 

10000 

With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  brown  solution,  from  which  water 
throws  down  brown  flocks. — It  is  not  altered  by  hydrochloric  acid;  but 
nitinc  add  of  sp.  gr.  1*48  dissolves  it  with  evolution  of  red  vapours. 
—  It  ^solves  in  ammonia  and  in  potash^  and  is  precipitated  by 
acids. 


Saponin. 

Gehlen.    Berl  Jahrh.  1804,  112. 

ScHRADER.     A.  Gehl.  8,  548. 

BucHHOLZ.     Taschenb,  1811,  38. 

Ppapf.     Si/stem  der  Materia  medica^  2,  110. 

Bley.     N.  Tr.  24,  1,  102;  AnnFharm.  4,  2S3.  —  J.pr.  Chem.  1, 156.— 

N.  Br.  Arch.  37,  82. 
Tkommsdorpf.    N.  Tr.  24,  2,  28. 
DuLONG.    J,  Pharm.  13, 567. 

Henry  &  Boutron-Charlard.    J.  Pharm,  14,  249. 
BussY.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  51,  390 ;  J.  Pharm.  19,  1 ;  Ann^  Pharm.  7, 

168;  Schw.  68,  81. 
Fremy.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  58,  101 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  15,  187 ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 

3,  393. 
QuEVEKNE.    J.  Pharm.  22 j  460 ;  abstr.  Ann  Pharm.  20,  34,  —  J.  Pharm. 

23,  270. 
Malapert.     N.  J.  Pharm.  10,  339. 
Le  Beup.     Compt.  rend.  31,  652 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  51,  471. 
ScHARLiNG.     Ann  Pharm.  74,  351. 
RocHLEDER  &  ScHWARZ.     Wien.  Akod.  Ber.  11,  335 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60, 

291;   abstr.  Ann.   Phaf^.   88,   356;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb.   1853, 

554. 
BoLLEY.     Ann.  Pharm.  90,  212;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  03,92.  —  Ann. 

Pharm.  91,  117 ;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  63,  258. 
A.  OvERBECK.    N.  Br.  Arch.  77, 134. 
Th.  Crawfurd.     Pharm.  Vierteljahrsschrift,  6,  361. 
Tr.  Rochleder  &  v.  Payr.  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  45,  7 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862, 

177. 

Sources  and  History.  Occurs  in  plants  of  various  natural  families, 
especially  in  the  Silenecs  {Handbuch,  viii.  Phytocliem.  33).  —  In  the  root 
and  herb  of  Saponaria  officialis.  Designated  by  Schrader  as  Saponin,  by 
Dulk  as  irritating  extractive  matter  (kratzender  Extractivstoff).  Bespect- 
ing  Osborne's  principle  of  Saponaria,  see  p.  91.  —  In  the  root  of  Oypsophila 
Struthium,  as  formerly  suspected  by  W ahlenberg ;  the  substance  thence 
obtained  was  called  Struthiin  by  Bley,  but  recognised  by  Bussy  as 
saponin.  —  In  Agrostemma  Qiihago  (Malapert),  constituting  Scharling's 
Gtthagtn.      The  root,   cotyledons  and  ovaries  of  this  plant  contaui 
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saponin,  the  quantity  increasing  till  the  seed  ripens ;  the  stalks,  leaves, 
and  calices  do  not  contain  saponin  (Malapert).  The  seeds  contain 
0'9  p.c.  saponin,  but  the  basic  substance  agrostemmme,  existing,  according 
to  Schulze  (N.  Br,  Arch.  55,  298,  and  56,  163)  in  the  seed-shells,  is  not 
to  be  found  there  (Crawfurd).  —  In  the  bark  of  Quillaia  Saponaria 
{Handbuchy  viii.  Phytochem.  15),  (forming  Henry  &  Boutron's  actndprin- 
dpky  Bley's  QfiiUaun)  (Le  Bei^ ;  also  in  the  bark  of  Monina  Polystachya 
{Handbuchy  loc.  cit.  42),  described  by  Mouchon  (N.  Br.  Arch.  10,  178) 
as  MoniTUfij  recognised  by  Le  Beuf  as  saponin.  In  the  monesia-bark 
of  ChrysophyUum  glycyphleum  {Handbuchy  loc.  cit.  63),  Derosne, 
Heniy  &  Payen  (J.  Pharm.  21  y  28)  found  Monesioy  which  is  identical 
with  saponin.  —  In' the  following  Silence:  Dianthus  CaryophyUuSy  D. 
CarthiLsianorum,  D.  CcesiuSy  and  D.  prolifer ;  Lychnis  chcdcedonicoy  L.  ves- 
pertina  and  L.  Flos  Cuculi.  Silene  inflata  and  S.  nutans  contain  saponin, 
the  latter  considerable  quantities  of  it,  but  not  in  the  seed  (Malapert). 
—  In  the  root  of  Anagallis  arvensis  and  A.  ccendea  (Malapert). 

Smegin  or  PolygaUuy  discovered  by  Gehlen,  in  the  root  of  PolygcUa 
Senegoy  which  was  associated  with  saponin  by  Buchholz  and  Pfaff, 
minutely  examined  by  Quevenne,  who  named  it  acide  polygalique,  and 
compared  it  with  saponin,  is,  according  to  BoUey,  probably  identical 
with  saponin.  But  BoUey  did  not  foUow  Quevenne's  mode  of  pre- 
paration, and  moreover,  did  not  operate  on  pure  senegin.  For  this 
reason  the  two  bodies  are  here  treated  as  distinct,  although  the 
identity  of  their  decomposition-products  is  regarded  as  established. 
Peschier's  polygcdic  acid  {Repert.  11,  2  ;  12,  430  ;  13,  457)  was  perhaps 
malic  acid.  The  nature  of  Reinsch's  polygamarin  (Repert.  67,  305)  from 
Polygala  amara  remains  to  be  determined  by  further  investigations. 

The  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut  (Handbuchy  viii,  Phytochem.  25)  con- 
tains 8a{>onin,  according  to  Fremy,  also  according  to  Tipp  (Pharm, 
Viertdjahrsschr.  8,  19);  according  to  Rochleder  (Handbuchy  viii, 
Phytochem.  26),  it  contains  a  substance  resembling  saponin.  Malapert 
found  saponin  in  the  ovaries  during  the  flowering  season,  in  the 
pericarp  of  the  fruit,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  petals ;  only  a 
trace  in  the  pericarp  of  the  ripe  fruit. 

Saponin  is  contained  in  Arnica  montana  (Handbuchy  loc.  cit.  66)  ac- 
cording to  Buchholz;  in  Arum  maculatum  (he.  cit.  83),  according  to 
Enz  (Pharm.  Viertelj.  81,  27);  in  Capsella  Bursa  Pastoris  (Handbuchy 
loc.  cit.  38),  according  to  Daubrawa  (Pharm.  Viertelj.  3,  337) ;  in  the 
bark  of  Gymnoclodeis  canadensis,  according  to  Braconnot  (Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  50,  382  ;  Handbuchy  loc.  cit.) ;  in  the  root  of  Polypodium  vulgarey 
according  to  Pfaff.  Wahlenberg  suspects  its  existence  in  the  fruit  of 
Sapindus  Saponaria  (Handbuchy  loc.  cit.  26),  S.  laurifoUus  and  S.  rigidus ; 
RcMchleder  &  Schwarz  suppose  it  to  exist  in  the  fruit  of  Pircunia  abyssi- 
fiicoy  and  in  many  plants  of  the  sapindaceous  and  mimoseous  orders. 

The  irritating  extractive  matter  (kratzender  Extractivstoff)  found  by 
Hunefeld  (J.  pr.  Chem.  7,  57)  in  the  root  of  the  cowslip,  Primula  veria 
(Handbuchy  he.  cit.  63),  is  perhaps  identical  with  saponin. 

Preparation.  A.  From  the  root  of  Saponaria  or  of  Gypsophila 
Struthmm.  1.  The  chopped  root  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0'824 ;  the  filtrate  is  cooled ;  and  the  deposit  of  saponin  which 
separates  after  24  hours  is  collected,  washed  with  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  dried  at  100°  (Rochleder  &  Schwarz).  Orerbeck  treats  the  alooholic 
solation  with  animal  diarcoaL  —  Schiader  exhaiuted  the  aqueouB  extract  with  warm 
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alcohol,  or  the  alcoholic  extract  with  water.  —  If  the  root  be  boiled  with  weak 
spirit,  the  decoction  concentrated  and  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  saponin  lb  ob- 
tained, contaminated  with  gum  or  sugar —  2.  The  coarsely-pounded  root  is 
freed  by  ether  from  resin  and  fat,  then  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  the 
flocks  which  separate  on  cooling  and  concentration  are  collected  (Bley 
&  Bussy). 

B.  From  QuiUcua-hark,  This  is  the  best  material  for  preparing  saponin  for 
technical  purposes  (Le  Beuf).  The  same  process  as  in  A,  1  (L^  Beuf)  ;  or 
the  aqueous  extract  is  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  the  white  flocks  which  fall  down  on  cooling  and  con- 
centration are  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol^  with  aid  of  animal 
charcoal  (Henry  &  Boutron,  Bley). 

C.  From  the  seeds  of  the  Com-cockle  (Agrostemma  Qithago).  —  1.  The 
coarsely  pulverised  dry  seeds  are  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  repeated 
exhaustion  with  ether,  then  by  once  exhausting  with  cold  alcohol  of 
92°  Tralles ;  the  residue  is  boiled  several  times  with  alcohol  of  84  Tr. ; 
the  liquid  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  saponin  which  separates 
on  cooling  is  collected,  an  additional  quantity  being  obtained  by 
mixing  the  mother-liquor  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  whole  of  the 
saponin  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  is  filtered  to 
separate  vegetable  gelatin,  then  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead;  the  precipitate  removed;  the  nitrate  precipitated  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  latter  precipitate,  after  thorough  washing,  decom- 
posed under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  limpid  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness,  or  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol  (Scharling). 
—  2.  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  seed  is  predpitated  with  sulphate  of 
copper ;  hy<ux>sulphuric  acid  is  passed  through  the  filtrate ;  the  liquid 
again  filtered,  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  the  resulting 
baryta-salts  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  separated  by  filtration;  and  the 
filtrate  either  strongly  concentrated — in  which  case  the  saponin  is  to 
be  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol,— or  evaporated  to  diyness,  and  the 
residue  boiled  with  alcohol  of  93°  Tr.  Saponin  thus  prepared  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  baiyta  (Scharling^.  —  3.  Grawfiml  digests 
the  pulverised  seeds  with  warm  aqueous  alcohol,  evaporates  the  liquid 
to  a  syrup,  mixes  it  with  wooo-charcoal,  and  diies  it  completely. 
The  saponin  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  with  alcohol 

D.  From  Horse-chestnuts.  Tl^e  pulverised  seeds  are  exhausted  with 
cold  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the  tinctures.  The 
yellowish  lelly  which  remains  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  saponin, 
mixed  with  fat,  a  bitter  crystallisable  substance,  and  yellow-colouring 
matter ;  the  fat  may  be  removed  by  exhaustion  with  ether  (Premy). 

PuriJUation,  Saponin  prepared  from  GypsophUa  by  the  first  process 
is  sometimes  contaminated  with  foreign  substances,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  root,  not  mdicated  bv  any 
alteration  of  its  outward  appearance,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
analysis  shows  too  small  an  amount  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
purified  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water, 
and  adding  baryta-water,  which  precipitates  saponin-baryta,  leaving 
the  foreign  substances  in  solution.  The  white  precipitate  is  washed 
with  baryta- water  and  dissolved  in  water ;  on  passing  carbonic  acid 
through  the  solution  and  heating  it,  carbonate  of  baiyta  separates 
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out,  and  after  its  removal  the  saponin  may  be  precipitated  by  ether- 
alcohol  (Rochleder  &  v.  Payr). 


Properties.  White,  non-crystalline,  friable  powder  (Bussy,  Henry 
&  PlisBon,  Overbeck).  Colourless  (Rochleder  &  Schwarz) ;  yellowish 
white  (Quevenne).  By  precipitation  of  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with 
alcohol,  it  IB  obtained  as  a  white  starch-like  mass ;  but  when  the  cdcohol  is  CTaporated, 
it  dissolyes  in  the  residual  water  to  a  syrup  which  dries  up  to  a  tough  horny  mass 
(Grawfurd,  Scharling).  Inodorous  (Heniy  &  Plisson);  has  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour  (Quevenne);  inoaorous  when  diy;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion has  a  repulsive  odour  (Scharling).  The  dust  excites  violent 
sneezing.  Saponin  tastes  sweetish  at  first,  then  burning  and  biting, 
and  produces  a  persistent  scratching  sensation  in  the  throat.  —  A  drop 
of  the  aqueous  solution  introduced  into  the  eye  produces  violent 
burning  pain  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (Scharling).  Neutral  to  vege- 
table colours.  According  to  Quevenne  it  has  an  acid  reaction.  Acts  poison- 
ously  on  the  smsJler  animals  (Scharling). 

Cdloulaiion  according  to  Bochleder  &  Schwarz. 

24  0  144    5217 

20  H  20    7-24 

14  O  « 112    40-69 


C?<H»0" 


276    10000 


CtUculoHona  according  to 
Overbeck. 

42  0 262    47-64 

88  H    38    7-16 

80  O 240    45-30 


According  to 
Bolley. 

86  0 216    49-54 

28  H    28    6-42 

24  0 192     44-04 


C««H»0» 630    10000        O^H^O** 436    10000 

.CtUculaOons  according  to  Bochleder  &  v.  Payr. 


ailO0\ 

128  C 768    62-97 

106  H   106    7-31 

72  O    676    39-72 


at  100%  in  vactto. 

128  C 768    

105  H 105     

71  0 568    


53-30 

7-29 

39-41 


CJM'HW)'' 1450    10000        Ci»H«»07» 1441    10000 


Bussy. 


C. 

H 

O.. 


60-0 

7-4 
42-6 


Bochleder 

&  Schwarz. 

at  100°. 

....     52-64    .. 

....      7-26    . 

....     40-20    .. 


Overbeck. 

mean. 

at  100\ 

..    46-81     . 

...      7-61    . 

..    45-68    .. 


BoUey. 
mean. 


Grawfurd. 


49-10    50-72 

6-88    7-44 

44-02     41-84 


100-0 


100-00 


10000    100-00 


10000 


Bochleder  &  y.  Payr. 
at  l(Xf.  at  100**  in  vacuo, 

mean.  mean. 

C 52-64    5317 

H    7-87    7-57 

O    89-99    89-26 

100-00     10000 

The  saponin  of  Bochleder  &  Scharwz  still  contained  small  quantities  of  resin  and 
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products  of  decomposition.  Bollejr's  saponin  contained  about  1  p.  c.  ash,  which 
IS  deducted.  One  sample  of  saponin  examined  by  Bochleder  &  Schwarz  contained 
4*3  p.  c.  ash.  In  the  other  specimens  the  amount  of  ash  is  not  stated.  Bochleder 
formerly  regarded  the  discrepancies  in  the  analyses  as  the  result  of  alterations  which 
the  saponin  undergoes  in  drying;  but  he  now  regards  saponin  containing  the 
smaller  amount  of  carbon  as  mipure ;  y.  Fayr,  also  found  in  saponin,  before  puri- 
fication with  iNuyta-water,  48*7  p.  c.  C.  and  6*9  H.  Respecting  the  formula  see 
DecompoHHan  6.  — Saponin  is  here,  on  the  ground  of  Bolley's  formula  for  sapogenin 
(xT,  63),  enumerated  amons  the  eluooeides  with  24  at.  0.,  although  Bochleder 
&  y.  Fayr^s  inyestigation  assigns  to  it  another,  but  still  imdetermined  position. 

Decompositions.  1.  Saponin  subjected  to  dry  distillation  swells  up 
and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  acid  empyreumatic  oil  (Bussy).  — 
2.  Aqueous  saponin  absorbs  oxygen^  and  becomes  turbid,  giving  off 
carbonic  acid  and  depositing  white  elastic  flocks  (Scbrader,  Braconnot). 
When  the  solution  is  repeatedly  eyaporated  it  beoomes  darker  (fiuchholz).  Alcoholio 
saponin  set  aside  for  a  year  in  a  loosely  coyered  yessel  once  yielded  needles  which 
burnt  away  without  ash —  8.  With  oU  of  vitriol  it  forms  a  reddish-yellow 
solution,  changing  to  bright  red  and  ultimately  to  violet-red  (Quevenne). 
It  imparts  to  oil  of  vitriol  a  red-colour  changing  to  violet-red  when 
heated,  and  finally  becomes  charred  (Blev).  —  4.  Saponin  dissolved  in 
12  pts.  of  chlorine'ivater  forms  a  brown  turbid  liquid,  which  in  the  course 
of  12  hours  deposits  white  flocks  soluble  in  alcohol  (Buchholz, 
Braconnot).  Tincture  of  iodine  does  not  alter  aqueous  saponin  (Bley). 
—  5.  By  dilute  mineral  acids,  saponin  is  decomposed,  slowly  in  the 
cold,  more  quickly  when  heated,  into  sapogenin  (xv,  53)  and  a  carbo- 
hydrate (Overbeck,  Rochleder  &  Schwarz).  Saponin  from  horse-chest- 
nuts, heated  with  hydrodUoric  acid  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
electric  current,  deposits  sapogenin  immediately,  and  when  merely  set 
aside  with  hydrochloric  acia  it  deposits  that  substance  after  a  while, 
whereas  saponin  from  Saponaria  yields  sapogenin  only  when  heated 
(Fremy).  —  Saponin  dissolves  completely  in  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  without  tumefaction,  the  solution  not  yielding  any 
precipitate  on  addition  of  water.  When  boiled  with  equal  quantities 
of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  likewise  dissolves  without  forming 
any  gelatinous  precipitate,  but  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  white 
flocks  of  sapogenin  (Quevenne).  Saponui  and  sapogenin  react  in  the 
same  way  with  hydrochloric  acid  (BoUey).  Acetic  add  acts  like 
hydrochloric  add,  though  more  slowly,  so  that  saponin  cannot  be 
freed  from  admixed  ash  by  solution  in  alcoholic  acetic  add. 

FormulaB  for  the  reaction:  a.  according  to  Rochleder  &  Schwarz, 
who  regard  the  decomposition-product  as  identical  with  chinovin : 

5.  According  to  Overbeck : 

c.  According  to  BoUey : 

20»H»«0»  +  lOHO  •=  0**HW0»  +  40WH»«0». 

On  the  carbo-hydrate  thus  produced,  see  xv.  848,  and  below. 

Saponin  when  decomposed  by  acids,  is  capable  of  yielding  various 
products  of  decomposition,  according  as,  of  the  6  at.  carbohydrate 
which  it  contains,  two,  more  than  two,  or  the  whole  are  separated. 
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Of  these  products,  the  'foiiner  are  obtained  by  the  action  ^  of 
aqueous  acids,  but  complete  decomposition  is  produced  only  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  (Rochleder  &  v.  Payr).  According  to  this, 
only  the  crystals  described  under  d  are  tjie  true  sapogenin,  and  the 
body  described  at  page  58,  vol.  xv,  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
imperfect  decomposition: 

a.  The  product  C'^H'^",  obtained  from  saponin  by  elhnination 
of  2  at.  carbohydrate,  is  perhaps  Fremy's  sesculic  acid  (xv,  64,  anal,  h.) 
as  it  agrees  in  amount  of  carbon  with  the  formula  C^^H^O**  (calc. 
57-26  p.  0.  C.  and  7-62  H.)  (Rochleder). 

h.  Saponin  purified  with  baryta-water  yields,  when  heated  with 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  53' 1  p.  c.  sugar  and  gelatinous  flocks, 
which,  when  dried  at  100°  C,  contain,  on  the  average,  65  p.  c.  C.  and 
8-64  H.,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C*H^»0**  (oalc.  62-66  p.  c.  0. 
809 H.).  In  this  case  the  decomposition  takes  place  chiefly  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  equation: 

Ciss^iMQji  +  4H0  -  C»H«0»  +  4C«HW0". 

(calc.49-62p.  c.  C»«H«o»»).  Overbeck's  sapogenin  C"H«*0*'  (xv,  54) 
likewise  belongs  to  this  place  (Rochleder  &  v.  Payr), 

c.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  62*66  p.  c. 
sugar  and  a  jelly  C"H«0''  are  obtained  (calc.  67-55  p.  c.  C.  8*61  H) : 

(y3tns}»on  +  6H0  =  C«H»0"  +  SC^^Hi^Qm. 

(Calc.  59-8  p.  c.  C^'HtK)'^.)  This  appears  to  be  the  composition  of  the 
sapogenin  analysed  by  Rochleder  &  Schwarz  (xv,  54,  b), 

d.  When  the  flocks  which  separate  on  boiling  saponin  with  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid,  are  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  ispassed  for  several  hours  through  the  boiling  solution,  white 
crystals  C'^*H)*  are  deposited,  produced  by  complete  resolution  of  the 
saponin  (Rochleder  &  v.  Payr) : 

Cia8HW60»  +  8H0  »  C«H«08  +  6C"H'90» 

These  crystals,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and  drying  at 
100**,  contain  on  the  average  75*78  p.  c.  C,  9*76  H.,  and  14-46  0  (calc. 
fop  am^G^,  7602  p.  c.  C,  9-60  H.,  and  14-48  0.).  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  and  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  aqueous  potash.  From  the  easily  produced  solution  in 
alcoholic  potash,  aqueous  potash  throws  down  almost  the  whole  of  the 
compound  of  sapogenin  and  potash,  which  gives  up  its  potash  during 
washing.    (Rochleder  &  v.  Payr.) 

The  carbohydiute  produced,  together  with  sapogenin,  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  at  the  moment  of  separation,  and  is  converted  into 
dextroglucose  only  by  the  prolonged  action  of  hot  acids  (Rochleder 
&  V.  Payr).    See  the  preceding  statements  (xv,  348). 

6.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*33  dissolves  saponin  easily,  gives  off 
red  fumes. when  heated,  and  deposits  a  sulphur-yellow  resin,  and 
afterwards  on  cooling,  white  pulverulent  mucic  acid.  Oxalic  acid  is 
likewise  formed.  (Crawfurd.)  The  solution  of  saponin  in  strong  nitric 
add  deposits,  on  addition  of  water,  xyloidin  and  a  very  bitter  substance 
(Braconnot,  Ann.  CMm.  Phys.  52,  293).  (See  also  Bussy,  Henry  &  PliBson, 
Scharling,  Fremy.) 
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7.  When  saponin  from  horse-chestnuts  is  treated  with  potash-ley^  a 
compound  of  potash  with  a  yellow  colouring  matter  contained  in  the 
saponin  is  first  formed,  —  afterwards  sapogenin-potash  (sesculate  of 
potash),  from  the  solution  of  which  the  sapogenin  is  thrown  down  by 
acids  (Fremy).  Saponin  from  saponaria  treated  in  like  manner  does 
not  yield  sapiogenin  (Fremy).  Aqueous  saponin  boiled  with  potash- 
ley,  then  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  white  tolerably  abundant 
non-gelatinous  precipitate  of  sapogenin  (Quevenne).  Saponin  mixed 
with  potash-ley  and  evaporated  turns  brown,  and  the  residue  forms 
with  water,  a  brown  solution  from  which  acids  do  not  precipitate 
Fremy's  sesculic  acid  (Rochleder  &  Schwarz).  By  the  action  of  potash 
upon  saponin,  a  finely  crystallised  acid  and  an  amorphous  substance 
are  obtained,  the  latter  being  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  two 
products  (v.  Payr  &  Rochleder,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  24,  42). 

8.  Saponin  boiled  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  throws 
down  a  small  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  (BoUey).  According  to 
Scharling,  it  forms  with  cupric  sulphate  and  potash,  a  blue-green 
precipitate,  without  reducing  the  cupric  oxide. 

Cornhmations.  Dried  saponin  is  very  slightly  hygroscopic. 
(Scharling.)  —  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  a  solution  containmg 
■j-^i^  of  saponin,  forming  a  frothy  liquid  (Schrader,  Bussy  and  others). 
With  a  small  quantity  of  water  it  swells  up  to  an  opaque  hydrate, 
but  recovers  its  transparency  when  thoroughly  dry.  (Henry  & 
Plisson.) 

Aqueous  saponin  is  not  altered  by  cold  dilute  acid8  (Bussy),  and 
does  not  unite  with  them. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash,  more  freely 
in  the  same  liquids  when  warm  (Bley).  Alkalis  and  lime-water  do  not 
precipitate  saponin  from  its  aqueous  solution  (Bussy),  but  colour  the 
liquid  yellow  (Buchholz,  Braconnot),  so  likewise  do  ammonia  (Dulong), 
and  carbonate  of  potash  (Trommsdorff). 

The  solution  of  1  pt.  saponin  in  4  pts.  water  throws  down  from 
haryta-watei^  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  saponin  or  of 
baryta-water  (Bussy).  The  compound  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in 
baiyta-water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  pure  water  (Rochleder  & 
V.  rayr). 

Aqueous  saponin  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic  salt  (Braconnot). 

With  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  aqueous  saponin  forms  a 
gelatinous  precipitate.  On  boiling  the  filtrate,  a  further  precipitate  of 
pulverulent  character  is  obtained  which  swells  up  during  washing 
(Rochleder  &  Schwarz).  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 
(Buchholz.)  According  to  Braconnot  and  Bussy,  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  does  not  precipitate  solution  of  saponin. 

Basic  acetate  of  lead,  added  to  aqueous  saponin  throws  down  a 
copious  precipitate  (Bussy) ;  curdy  (Henry  &  Boutron). 

Ferric  chloride  coloui-s  aqueous  saponin  pale  olive-green,  and  after 
some  time  throws  down  light  grey  flocks  (Buchholz). 

Alcoholic  saponin  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  (Scharling). 

Saponin  dissolves  in  dilute,  more  easily  than  in  strong  alcohol,  and 
is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  (Schrader  and  others).  The  solution 
does  not  froth.  It  dissolves  in  400  pts.  absolute  alcohol  (Bley).  Its 
solubility  in  alcohol  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  or 
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acetic  add  (Bussy).    A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  saponin  is 
not  precipitated  by  alcohol  (Crawfurd). 

Saponin  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  volatile  oils.  It  does  not  pre- 
cipitate solution  of  gelatin  (Tronunsdorff).  According  to  Braconnot 
and  Dulong,  it  precipitates  tincture  of  galls  in  greyish  yellow  flocks  ; 
according  to  Scharling,  only  when  it  is  impure. 

Osborne's  Principle  of  Saponaria  officinalis.  -  -  Occurs  in  the  roots  only  before 
flowering  time.  Obtained  from  the  aqueous  decoction.  Whitish  radiate  needles, 
vHuch  melt  at  a  moderate  beat.  Extremely  bitter.  NeutraL  —  Swells  up  and 
blackens  in  the  fire ;  carbonised  by  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Dissolres  in  less  than  2  pts. 
waters  soluble  in  alcoholy  and  in  ethers  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpenUne  (Osbomci 
Aim.  JPMl.  11,  802;  Kastn.  Arch.  S,  293;  Berl  Jahrh,  1827,  2,  147;  Berz.  Jahr 
reeher.  7,  269. 


Senegin. 

Gehlen.    BerL  Jahrh.  1804,  112. 

J.  DuLONG.     J,  Pharm.  13,  567. 

Trommsdorff.     N.  Tr,  24,  2,  28. 

QuEVENNE.    J.  Pharm.  22,  460  ;  abstr.  Ann,.  Pharm.  20,  34 ;  J.  Pharm. 

23,  270. 
BoLLEY.     Ann.  Pharm.  90,  211;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  92.  —  Ann. 

Pharm.  91,  117;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  63,  253. 
W.  Pbocter,  jun.     Chem.NewSy  1861,  40;  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  4,  153. 

Pol^aiUikf  Acide  polygalique.  Found,  together  with  resin,  by  G-ehlen  in  the  root 
of  Poly  gala  Senega^  and  described  as  a  substance  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Associated,  by  Ffaff,  who  called  it  kratzender  Sxtrac- 
tivstoff\  and  by  Bucholz,  who  named  it  Senegin^  with  saponin,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  Dulong  was  not  able  to  obtain  Gehlen's  senegin,  but  he  prepared  from 
senega-root  a  product  agreeing  with  Gehlen's  resin,  which  he  designated  as 
nuMre  acre,  agreeing  in  some  respects  with  saponin.  Pure  senegin  appears  to  hare 
been  first  obtained  by  Quevenne,  according  to  whom  it  is  different  from  saponin, 
whereas  BoUey,  who  howeyer  did  not  follow  Quevenne's  mode  of  preparation,  regards 
the  two  as  identical. — ^According  to  A.  7ogel  {N.  Bepert.  6,  289),  picrolichenin 
(xT,  55)  is  identical  or  at  least  isomeric  with  senegin. 

Preparation.  From  Senega-root.  1.  The  root  is  exhausted  with 
cold  water ;  the  extract  concentrated,  and  filtered  from  the  separated 
flocks  containing  senegin  and  earthy  salts;  the  filtrate  precipitated 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead;  the  liquid  again  filtered,  freed  from 
lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  this  ex- 
tract exhausted  with  alcohol  of  36"* ;  the  tmcture  evaporated ;  the 
residue  freed  by  ether  from  yellow  colouring  matter  and  fat,  then 
dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  and  the  precipitate  washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
add.  Part  of  the  senegin  then  remains  with  the  sulphide  of  lead, 
while  another  portion  dissolves,  so  that :  a.  The  sulphide  of  lead  is 
collected  and  boiled  with  alcohol ;  h.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with 
alcohol.  The  hot-filtered  tinctures  cooled  and  left  to  evaporate,  de- 
posit senegin,  which  may  be  purified,  if  necessary,  by  re-solution  in 
alcohol  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  (Quevenne).  Senega-root 
exhausted  with  water  still  yields  senegin  when  boiled  with  alcohol, 
the  tincture  depositing  the  senegin  when  cooled  or  concentrated.    It 
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is  purified  from  fat  by  ether,  then  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  above 
(Quevenne).  —  2*  Bolley  precipitates  the  aqueous  solution  of  oflBcinal 
extract  of  senega  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  collects  and  washes 
the  precipitate ;  decomposes  it  with  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  evaporates 
the  filtrate  to  dryness ;  boils  the  residue  with  alcohol ;  evaporates  the 
tincture ;  treats  the  residue  with  ether ;  dissolves  the  portion  not  taken 
up  by  the  ether  in  watei* ;  precipitates  the  solution  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead ;  decomposes  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitate  under  water 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid;  evaporates  the  filtrate;  and  purifies  the 
senegin  which  remains  by  repeated  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
cooling.  Bollej  supposes  this  process  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Qaeyeime,  but  the 
two  methods  differ  in  this  respect,  that  Quevenne  obtains  the  senegin  from  the  filtrate 
after  precipitation  with  acetate  of  lead,  whereas  Bollej  obtains  it  from  the  preci- 
pitate itself.  This  precipitate,  according  to  Quevenne,  contains  onlj  traces  of 
senegin  (Kr.) — 3.  The  pulverised  root  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  SB*"; 
the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  the  residual  syrup  is 
freed  from  fat  by  ether :  the  deposit  formed  after  standing  for  some 
time  is  collected  and  suspended  in  water ;  the  turbid  filtrate  is  mixed 
with  a  little  alcohol  which  facilitates  the  formation  of  a  precipitate ; 
and  the  liquid  is  left  to  itself  for  several  days.  The  deposit  which 
then  forms  is  collected  and  purified  by  solution  in  warm  cdcohol  with 
help  of  animal  charcoal:  the  filtrate,  as  it  cools,  deposits  senegin. 
The  liquid  decanted  from  the  sediment  still  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  senegin,  which  may  be  obtained,  as  in  method  1,  by  precipitation 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Quevenne). — 4.  Pulverised  senega  root  is 
exhausted  with  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  alcohol  and  1  pt.  water,  the  tinc- 
ture is  concentrated,  and  the  residue  repeatedly  shaken  up  with  ether 
as  long  as  the  ether  becomes  coloured  by  it.  The  residual  syrup  set 
aside  for  some  time  with  a  mixture  of  3  pts.  alcohol  and  1  pt.  ether, 
and  frequently  shaken,  deposits  senegin  as  a  nearly  colourless  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  to  be  washed  with  ether-alcohol,  pressed  between 
paper,  and  driedj  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  precipita- 
tion with  ether-alcohol,  re-solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  decoloration 
with  animal  charcoal  (Procter). 

Older  processes,  Gbhlen  treats  the  alcoholic  extract  of  senega-root  with  ether 
to  free  it  from,  soft  resin,  then  with  water  to  remove  a  sweet  and  an  acrid  substance. 
Pulong,  in  repeating  this  process,  found  that  ether  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  extract, 
and  water  the  rest ;  but  Trommsdorff  obtained  a  product  agreeing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  Gehlen*s  senegin.  See  Dulong's  directions  for  preparing  the  resin  and 
the  acrid  extractive  matter  {J.  Pharm,  13,  672). 

PropeiHea,  Senegin  which  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  on 
cooling,  is  a  white  powder;  when  obtained  by  evaporating  the  aqueous 
solution,  it  forms  opaque,  greenish-white  scales  (Quevenne).  Nearly 
white  powder  with  a  greyish  yellow  tint  (Bolley).  Peiinanent  in  the 
air.  Smells  like  saponin,  but  fainter.  Tastes  like  saponin,  which  it 
likewise  resembles  in  exciting  violent  sneezing,  even  in  the  smallest 
quantity.  Reddens  litmus  (Quevenne,  Gehlen).  Poisonous  (Que- 
venne). 

Quevenne.  Bolley. 

mean.         mean,  at  100^. 

ae  0 216     54    54-62     53-58 

24  H    24    6    7-53     6-23 

20  O     160    40    37-86    4019 

C*H?«0» 400    100    10000    ........  100-00 
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So,  according  to  Bolley ;  according  to  Queveime,  it  is  OTBP'O" ;  according  to 
Delfis  (N.  Jahrl.  Pharvi.  11,  356),  it  is  0»H»0»*.  —  Querenne's  analyses  have  been 
Teealoolated  on  the  supposition  that  he  took  C  »  76*5.  BoUey's  senegin  contained 
1*13  p.  c  ash,  which  has  been  deducted  in  the  calculation. 

Decompositions.  1.  Slightly  decomposed  by  heating  to  200^,  com- 
pletely at  a  stronger  heat  (Quevenne).  —  2.  When  heated  on  platinum- 
foIL  it  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  a  light,  easily  combustible 
charcoal  (Quevenne).     Qehlen's  senegin  does  not  melt  in  the  fire,  but  swells  np, 

takes  fire,  buins  with  a  smell  of  burnt  tartar,  and  leayes  charcoal 3.  With  oil 

of  vitriol  it  behaves  like  saponin  [(Quevenne).  —  4.  When  senegin  is 
diffused  through  30  pts.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  swells  up  like 
gum  tragacanth  and  forms  a  greenish  jelly  of  sapogenin.  Boiling 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  carbonises  it  partially,  with  more  rapid 
formation  of  a  jelly ;  more  dilute  acid  gelatinises  it  only  on  boilmg 
(Quevenne).  An  aqueous  solution  of  senegin  heated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  becomes  turbid,  deposits  white  flocks,  and  is  resolved  into 
sapogenin  and  a  sweet  substance,  which  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  alka- 
line solution  (BoUey).  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  altered  by  oxalic, 
dtric,  or  acetic  acid  (Quevenne).  —  5.  Senegin  dissolves  with  yellow 
colour  in  strong  nitric  acidy  the  solution  when  heated  yielding  oxalic 
acid  and  a  pale  yellow  substance,  which,  after  washing  with  water, 
has  a  harsh  and  bitter  taste  (Quevenne).  With  nitric  acid  it  forms 
picric  and  oxalic  acids  (Procter).  It  forms  with  nitric  acid  a  turbid 
solution,  which  partly  coagulates  to  a  jelly  when  heated  ((Jehlen.)  — 
6.  Aqueous  senegin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic  potashy  and 
on  subsequent  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  a  jelly  (Quevenne). 
— When  boiled  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  ctipnc  oa^y  it  exhibits  an 
indistinct  separation  of  cuprous  oxide. 

Comhinations.  Senegin  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  quickly  (more 
abundantly,  according  to  Bolley)  in  hot  water.  The  solution  froths  up 
strongly  when  agitated  (Quevenne).  According  to  Gehlen,  it  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water. 

According  to  Quevenne  and  Pi-octer,  senegin  unites  with  bases, 
forming  the  salts  called  Polygalaies.  Aqueous  senegin  does  not  expel 
carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  carbonates  or  hydrosmphuric  acid  from 
hydrosulphates,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  It  assumes  a  greenish 
colour  wnen  neutrsJised  with  alkalis,  and  leaves  greenish  transparent 
films  when  evaporated  (Quevenne).  The  solution  of  senegin  in  soda- 
ley  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks  by  acids  (TrommsdoiS,  vid.  sup.). 
Prom  the  aqueous  infusion  of  senega-root,  senegin  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  acids,  but  it  redissolves  partially  during  washing  (Buchner, 
Bepert.  88,  176). 

Bartfta-waJter  added  to  aqueous  senegin  throws  down  a  copious  white 
precipitate,  but  the  solution  of  senegin  in  potash-ley  does  not  pre- 
cipitate chloride  of  barium  (Queveime).  —  Senegin  forms  a  soluble 
compound  with  magnesia  (Queveime). 

A  small  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  produces  in  aqueous 
senegin  a  shght  turbidity,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  a  larger 
quantity.  The  compound  of  senegin  and  magnesia  forms  a  white 
precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  Aqueous  senegin  precipitates 
basic  acetate  of  lead  (Quevenne). 

Aqueous  senegin  forms  a  precipitate  with  mercurous  nitrate,  but  not 
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with  mercuric  chloride,  or  with  ferric,  cupric,  or  silver  salts,  not  even 
with  tartar-emetic. 

Senegin  is  more  soluble  in  aqueous  than  in  absolute  alcohol^  and 
more  in  hot  than  in  cold  alcohol  (Gehlen,  BoUey).  It  dissolves  in  all 
proportions  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  partly  separates  out  on 
cooling  (Quevenne). 

It  is  insoluble  in  common  ether^  acetic  ether^  and  oUsy  both  fixed  and 
volatile  (Gehlen,  Quevenne). 

Aqueous  senegin  forms  a  dirty  white  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls 
(Quevenne). 

Yellow  Colouring  matter  of  Senega,  When  the  aqueous  extract  of 
senega  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  filtrate  evaporated 
after  being  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  ether,  the  ether  tsies  up  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  which 
remains  behind  on  evaporation.  — Yellow-brown  scales,  which  melt  at 
160°,  are  inodorous  and  very  bitter.     Reddens  litmus. 

Does  not  give  off  ammoniacal  vapours  by  dry  distillation.  Bums 
with  a  dense  flame.  —  Is  coloured  brown-red  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  and  with  yellow  colour  in  am- 
monia,  potash,  and  soda.  Forms  coloured  precipitates  with  mMallic  salts, 
—  Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Quevenne,  /.  Pharm,  22,  467). 


Glucosides  tvitk  unknoum  Copulas, 

1:  Apiin. 

Braconnot.     N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  9,  250. 

V.  Planta  &  Wallace.    Ann,  Pharm.  74,  262. 

Discovered  by  Braconnot  in  parsley ;  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
celery. 

Preparation.  Fresh  parsley,  gathered  before  flowering  is  boiled 
three  times  with  water ;  the  liquid  is  strained  through  linen ;  and  the 
dark  green  jelly  which  forms  on  cooling  is  washed  with  cold  water 
and  dried  over  the  water-bath.  The  dirty-green  residue  is  repeatedly 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  tincture  runs  off  ^ecn ; 
the  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  and  so  much  of  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off,  that  the  remaining  liquid  sohdifies  to  a  thick  green  paste, 
mixed  with  a  white  powder,  which  is  freed  from  the  liquid  by  straining 
and  pressure.  The  greenish-white  substance  left  on  the  doth  is  re- 
peatedly dipped,  together  with  the  cloth,  into  warm  alcohol,  then 
pressed  and  freed  from  soluble  matter  by  boiling  with  ether.  Apiin 
thus  obtained  still  retains  a  small  quantity  of  ash.  —  A  ceitain 
quantity  of  apiin  still  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcoholic  mother- 
liquor,  whence  it  may  be  obtained  by  concentration  and  purifying  the 
substance  thus  separated  with  ether  (v.  Planta  &  Wallace). 

Braconnot  boiled  parsley  with  water,  strained  it  while  still  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  washed  the  jelly  which  separated  on  cooling  with 
cold  water.  This  process  docs  not  yield  pure  apiin  (v.  Planta  & 
Wallace). 
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Properties,  Soft  white  powder  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  melting 
without  loss  at  180°,  and  solidifying  to  a  yellow  brittle  glass. 
NeutraL 

CaletUaHon  according  to  t.  Flanta  &  Wallace.  t.  Planta  t&  Wallace. 

24  C 144    64-96 54-71       to      65-25 

14  H    14    6-34    5-60       „         6-69 

18  0 104    39-70    89-69       „       8916 

0»«HMOM 262    100-00    ^ 10000    10000 

After  deduction  of  0*15  and  0*86  p.  c.  aah.  It  doubtless  belongs  to  the  glucosides 
(or  perhaps  to  the  mannitanides),  a  circumstance  which  throws  doubt  on  the  formula 
proposed  by  v.  Flanta  ft  Wallace. 

Decompositions,  1.  Apiin  heated  above  its  melting  point,  swells  up 
and  becomes  carbonised ;  if  the  carbonisation  is  only  partial,  the  rest 
of  the  substance  remains  unaltered  (Braconnot).  It  begins  to  decom- 
pose at  200°— 210*  (v.  Planta  &  Wallace).  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  an  acid  product  (Braconnot).  —  2.  When  heated  in  contact  with 
the  air  it  bums  with  flame.  —  3.  The  solution  in  boiling  water,  whicli 
is  faintly  yellowish  at  first,  becomes  darker  coloured  by  continued 
boiling,  finally  reddish  yellow,  and  on  cooling  deposits  nearly  colour- 
less flocks,  without  production  of  a  jelly.  The  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness  leaves  a  residue,  the  weight  of  which,  increased  by  assump- 
tion of  water,  amounts  to  112-28  pts.  for  every  100  pts.  of  apiin  em- 
ployed. This  residue  is  brittle,  crumbles  to  a  brown  powder,  and 
contains  50*98  p.  c.  C,  6'03  H.,  and  43*09  0.  It  dissolves  in  boiling 
water ;  does  not  solidify  to  a  jeUy  on  cooling ;  does  not  melt  before 
decomposing  when  heated ;  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ; 
and  still  exhibits  with  ferrous  sulphate  the  blood-red  colour  produced 
by  apiin.  v.  Planta  &  Wallace  assign  to  this  product  the  formula 
C?*ff"0".  —  4.  When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  the  aqueous  jelly  of 
apiin,  a  yellow  chlorinated  product  is  formed,  insoluble  in  boiling  water, 
soluble  m  alcohol  and  in  aqueous  alkalis  (Braconnot).  The  dirty  yellow 
precipitate  formed  on  passing  chlorine  gas  into  hot  aqueous  apiin,  ap- 
pears dark  brown  after  drying  and  trituration,  and  bums  when  heated, 
emitting  an  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm 
water,  forming  a  frothy  neutral  solution,  which  deposits  yellow  flocks 
on  coohng,  exhibits  with  ferrous  sulphate  the  blood-red  colour  of  apiin, 
and  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (v.  Planta  &  Wallace).  — 
5.  Apiin  treated  with  nitric  acid  yields  a  large  quantity  of  picric,  and  a 
trace  of  oxalic  acid  (Braconnot).  v.  Planta  &  Wallace  did  not  obtain 
either  of  these  acids  by  boiling  pure  apiin  with  nitric  acid ;  but  impure 
apiin  yielded  orange-yellow  detonating  nodules  and  a  large  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid.  —  6.  Apiin  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gives  ofF  carbonic,  formic  and  acetic  acids  (v.  Planta  & 
Wallace). 

7.  Apiin  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  an  orange-red  solution 
which  blackens  when  heated,  and  gives  off  smphurous  acid.  From  the 
solution  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  water  separates  a  large  quantity  of  yellow 
flocks,  which  appear  yellowish  brown  after  drying,  dissolve  sparingly 
in  water,  and  gelatinise  to  a  certain  extent.  These  flocks  contain 
59-06  p.  c.  C,  5-08  H.  and  35*86  0.,  corresponding,  according  to  v. 
Planta  &  Wallace,  with  the  formula  G^WK)^K  —  Strong  hydrochloric 
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acid  acts  like  oil  of  vitriol,  and  on  heating  the  liquid,  dark  brown  flocks 
are  separated.  When  hydrochloric  add  gas  is  passed  over  apiin  dried 
at  100  ,  the  apiin  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  increases  in 
weight  by  5*12  per  cent.  (v.  Planta  &  Wallace). 

A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  apiin  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute 
acids^  becomes  turbid,  and  thickens  to  a  yellowish  pulp,  which,  when 
washed  on  the  filter,  leaves  a  light  yellow  mass,  wmch  separates  from 
its  solutions,  no  longer  as  a  jelfy,  but  as  a  white  deposit,  and  forms 
blood-red  flocks  with  ferrous  sulphate.  The  liquid  which  runs  off  is 
found,  after  neutralisation  with  chalk,  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
sugar  (Braconnot).  The  white  flocks  which  separate  on  boiling  apiin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  dry  up,  after  washing,  to  a 
Hght-brown  mass,  which  has  the  same  composition,  whichever  of  the  two 
acids  is  employed,  and  whether  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  short  time 
only  or  for  a  day,  viz.,  on  the  average  63*45  p.c.  C,  4*52  H.,  and  32'03  0. 
These  flocks  dissolve  very  sparbffly  in  boiling  water,  and  separate 
again,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  white  flocks ;  tney  dissolve  readily  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  form  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  ferrous  sulphate. 
Those  prepared  with  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  more  easily  in  boiling 
water,  forming  a  yellowish  solution  which  does  not  gelatinise  on  cooling. 
The  solution  filtered  from  the  flocks  and  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by 
carbonate  of  baryta,  leaves  a  sweetish  syrup,  probably  containing 
remains  of  the  flocks  and  sugar. 

Comhinations.  —  With  water.  Apiin  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  gives 
off  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  4*21  p.  c.  water,  which  it  absorbs 
again  from  the  air  in  the  course  of  a  night  (v.  Planta  &  Wallace).  It 
dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  clear  liquid  (especially  after 
fusion,  according  to  v.  rlanta  &  Wallace),  which  immediately  gela- 
tinises on  cooling,  or  on  addition  of  cold  water  (Braconnot).  A  solu- 
tion containing  only  1  pt.  apiin  in  1,500  pts.  water  yields  a  loose  jelly 
on  cooling  (v.  rlanta  &,  Wallace). 

It  dissolves  easily,  especially  in  the  gelatinous  state,  in  aqueous 
ammonia  and  alkaline  bicarbonates,  forming  yellowish  solutions,  which 
yield  gelatinous  precipitates  with  adds.  No  decomposition  takes  place, 
even  after  continued  boiling  with  potash-ley,  the  orange-red  solution 
still  gelatinising  when  neutralised  with  an  acid  (Braconnot,  v. 
Planta  &  Wallace).  It  dissolves  in  lime-water,  completely  according 
to  Braconnot,  partially  according  to  v.  Planta  &  Wallace. 

Apiin  is  not  predpitated  from  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  by 
aqueous  chloride  of  barium^  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  forms  with  alcoholic 
apiin  a  deep  yellow  predpitate,  containing  from  53'6  to  61*1  p.  c  lead- 
oxide  (v.  Planta  &  Wallace). 

The  solution  of  apiin  in  boiling  water  is  coloured  deep  blood-red  by 
ferrous  sulphate,  even  when  very  dilute. 

Apiin  dissolves  in  boUing  alcohol,  and  solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cooling 
(Braconnot).  It  dissolves  in  390  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  (v.  Planta  & 
Wallace).  The  hot  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  tincture  of  galls  soli- 
difies on  cooling  to  a  white  opaque  jelly,  which  becomes  liquid  again 
when  heated  (Braconnot). 
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2.  Cnicin. 


Nativelle.     J.  Chim.  ined.  21,  69. 

Fh.  Scbibe.     CompU  rend.  15,  802 ;  J,  pi\  Chem.  29,  191 ;  Ann.  Pfiarm. 

44,  289. 
Dessaiones  &  Chatjtard.    JV^.  J.  Phann.  21, 26 ;  N.  RqterU  1, 219. 

Centantrin.  CardnihenedictenhiUer.  Discovered  in  1839  by  Nativelle  in 
the  leaves  of  Cnicua  benedictus  (Handb.  viii.  Phytocliem.  68).  It  occutb 
also  in  Centcmrea  Calcitrappa  and  many  other  Cynarocepkaloe.  —  On  an 
amorphous  bitter  substance  from  Cnicus  benedictus^  see  Morin  (/.  Chim. 
med.  3,  108).  On  an  amorphous  acid,  Calcitrappic  acid,  from  Centaurea 
Calcitrappa^  see  Calignon  {N.  Br.  Arch.  83,  186^ 

Prepared  like  salidn  (Nativelle).  Probably  thei'efore  by  preci- 
{»tating  the  decoction  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtering,  separating 
the  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  evaporating,  and  decolorising  with 
animal  charcoal  (Kr). 

Transparent  colom-less  needles  having  a  silky  lustre.  Inodorous 
with  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Neutral.  Fusible, 
but  not  volatile  without   decomposition  (Scribe).  —  Dextrorotatory, 

5a]r  =  130*68°  (for  cnicin  dried  over  quicklime  at  mean  temperature), 
'he  addition  of  1  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid  reduces  the  deflection  by  one- 
fifth  ;  if  the  solution  be  then  supersaturated  with  soda,  it  acquires  a 
faint  colour,  loses  its  bitter  taste,  and  half  of  its  still  remaining  rota- 
toiy  power,  which  is  only  partially  restored  by  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.    (Bouchardat,  Conipt.  rend,  18,  299 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  32,  91.) 

CalcuIaHon  according  to  Scribe.  Scribe.        Deesaignes 

mean,         k  Chautard. 

42  C 252     63    629    629 

28  H 28     7    70    68 

15  O  ., 120    30    801     80-8 


63    ... 

7    ... 

30    ... 

62-9    

....      70    

801     

100    ... 

....  1000    

C«H»0«  400    100    1000    1000 

The  formulffi  C^BP^om,  O^'K^O",  C«H»<0",  and  others,  like^rise  require  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  analyses  (ffandw,  2  Aufl.  2  [2],  799). 

Decompositions.  Cnicin  decomposes  when  strongly  ?ieatedj  becoming 
yellow  and  resinous,  takes  fire,  burns  with  a  white  name,  and  leaves  a 
tumefied  charcoal  wluch  bums  away  without  residue.  —  It  dissolves 
with  bright  red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  the  solution  turning  black  when 
heated.  The  cold  solution  tmns  violet  when  mixed  with  water,  and 
yellow  on  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia.  —  Cold  concentrated  hydro^ 
chloric  add  dissolves  cnicin  with  green  colour;  the  solution  turns 
brown  when  heated,  and  becomes  turbid  from  separation  of  oil-drops, 
which,  on  cooling,  form  a  yellow  resin  (Scribe). 

Cnicin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  icater,  but  much  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  The  solution  turns  brown  when  boiled  for  some  time, 
and  on  cooling  deposits  a  thick  tui-pentine-hke  oil. 

Cnicin  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  wood-spirit  and  in  alcohol^  scarcely 
in  elherj  not  at  all  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  in  fixed  oils  (Scribe). 
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3.  Lycopodiuzn-bitter. 

EIamp  &  BoEDEEER  (1856).  Ann.  Pharm.  100,  800 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem. 
70,  371. 

In  Lycopodium  Chamcect/parissus,  An  alcoholic  extract  is  first  prepared 
from  the  herb,  then  an  aqueous  extract  from  the  residue ;  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  both  are  precipitated  successively  by  neutral  and  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  nitrate,  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  is  evaporated.  The  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol 
gives  up  glucose  to  tnat  solvent,  while  the  bitter  remains  behind  and 
may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
The  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the 
the  solution  freed  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  fermented  with  yeast, 
evaporated  after  the  fermentation  is  ended,  and  exhausted  with  abso- 
lute alcohol.  The  alcohol  then  takes  up  the  bitter,  and  when  evapo- 
rated, leaves  a  syrup  mixed  with  colourless  needles.  — It  is  not  yeiy  easy 
to  see  why  the  bitter  should  be  precipitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  soluble  in 
absolute  fucohol  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  process,  whereas  in  the  former  it  exhibits 
exac^  opposite  properties.    Kr. 

Has  a  very  bitter  and  nauseating  taste.  Neutral.  Free  from 
nitrogen.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  deep  red  at  first,  then  brown.  In 
very  dilute  aqueous  solution  it  forms  with  tincture  of  iodine  a  deep 
scarlet  precipitate ;  in  more  concentrated  solutions,  a  red-brown  pre- 
cipitate. It  reduces  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  cupric  solution^  not 
immediately,  but  after  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  From 
nitrate  of  silver  it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  turns  black 
on  boiling. 

Soluble  in  loatery  alcohol  and  ether. 


Appendix  to  Lycopodium^hitter. 

a.  Lycostearone. 

Eamp  &  BoEDEKEK.     Ann,  Pharm.  100,  302. 

In  Lycopodium  Chamcecyparissus.  Separates  from  the  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture of  the  herb  on  evaporation ;  and  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol  and 
water,  and  repeated  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal 
charcoal,  it  is  obtained  on  cooling  as  a  jelly,  which  dries  up  to  an 
amylaceous  mass. 

Amorphous,  inodorous  and  tasteless  mass,  which  melts  partially  at 
75'',  completely  at  100°.    Neutral. 

Approximate  calculation.  Kamp. 

80  0 180    74-88  7415 

30  H 30     12-40  12-63 

4  O 32     13-22  13-22 

0*H»0*    242    10000    10000 

When  heated,  it  hirns  with  an  odour  of  fat.  —  With  cold  oil  of 
vitriol^  it  turns  brown,  with  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  black ;  with  boiling  nitric 
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acicL  red.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  tvaterj 
easily  in  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonatesy  and  is  precipitated  Iherefrom 
by  acids.  —  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether^  abundantly  at 
the  boiling  heat. 


b.  Lyooresin. 

Eaup  &  BoEDEKER  (1856).    Ann.  Pharm.  100,  808. 

In  Lycopodium  Chamcecyparissus.  —  The  mother-liquors  remaining 
after  the  separation  of  lycostearone  («ul.  mp.)  are  evaporated,  the 
residue  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  undissolved  portion  is  boiled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  soda-ley.  The  liquid  on  oooling,  deposits 
lycoresin,  which  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohoL 

Properties.  Microscopic^  four-sided  prisms  with  oblique  end  face. 
Neutral. 

Samp. 
mean. 

86  C  ai6    » 77U    7704 

.    82  H 32    11-43     «     11-22 

4  O 82     11-43     11-74 

0»H«0* 280    10000    lOOKX) 

Heated  to  about  170**,  it  melts,  decomposes,  and  bums  like  resin. 
—  Colours  Oil  of  vitriol  orange,  then  brown.  —  By  aqueous  alkalis  it  is 
dissolved  sparingly  in  the  cold,  and  decomposed  when  heated. 

Insoluble  in  water.  —  With  most  metallic  salts  it  forms  no  precipitate, 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride^  a  white  precipitate. 

Dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


4.  Pariglin. 

Pallotta.    Bruffn.  Giom.  17,  386 ;   Schw.  44,  147;  N.  Tr.  10,  2, 120  j 

Mag.  Pharm.  9,  140. 
Thubeuf.    J.  Pharm.  18,  734 ;  Schw.  67,  282 ;  J.  Pharm.  20,  162  and 

679. 
Batka.     Ann.  Pharm.  11,  313.  — J".  Pharm.  20,  43. 
PoGGiALE.     J.  Pharm.  20,  553 ;   /.  Chim.  med.  10,  577 ;  Awn.  Pharm. 

13,  84. 
Chk.  Petebsek.     Ann.  Pharm.  15,  74 ;  17,  166. 

DiBcorered  in  1824  by  Pallotta)  designated  by  Folehi  as  SmUtetn,  hy  Thubeuf, 
in  1831,  as  SaUepwrifiy  hy  Batka  as  FarUHe  acid*  Poffgiale  showed  that  the  modes 
of  preparation  adopted  by  these  several  chemists  yield  me  same  substance.  Bnchner 
{Mepert.  53, 1),  regarded  pariglin  as  identical  with  chinoTin,  which  view  w*s  however 
refuted  by  Petersen's  analysis. 

Occttrrence.  In  sansapariUa  root  {Handhuch^  viii.  Phytochem.  85), 
more  abundantly  in  the  bark  than  in  the  inner  part. 

By  boiling  the  bark  of  Smilax  China  {Handbuch^  viii.  Phytocheni.  86) 
pulverised  and  exhausted  with  ether,  with  alcohol  of  75  p.  a,  eva- 

H  2 
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porating  the  tincture,  and  pouring  water  on  the  residue,  Reinsch 
obtained  his  SmSachm,  which  at  first  separated  in  flocks  and  was 
afterwards  converted  into  crystalline  laminse.  This  substance^  is 
tasteless,  neutral,  and  yields,  with  water,  a  solution  which  froths 
like  soap-suds.  Reinsch  at  first  regarded  it  as  identical  with,  after- 
wards as  different  from,  salseparin.  (Comp.  Rq>ert.  82,  146 ;  abstr. 
Jahrb.pr.  Pharm.  8,  41 ;  further  Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm.  8,  291 ;  9,  109.) 

The  name  Smilaspmc  acid  was  given  by  Garden  (JLond.  Med,  Gaz. 
20,  809 ;  abstr.  Eepert.  66,  268)  to  crystals  which  were  obtained  from 
the  extract  of  the  Italian  sarsaparilla  of  Smilax  aspei^a  [more  correctly 
according  to  Buchner,  Jun.  {Repent.  71,  331),  from  the  oriental  sarsa- 
parilla of  Hemidesmus  indicus].  These  crystals  have  but  little  odour,  a 
biting  taste,  producing  nausea  and  even  giddiness,  and  a  slight  acid 
reaction.  They  melt  at  41°,  and  solidify  on  cooling,  when  touched 
with  a  glass  rod.  At  66°,  they  are  converted  into  vapour,  and 
volatilise  completely  below  100°^  Their  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol 
becomes  blood-red  when  heated,  pale  red  on  addition  of  water. — 
They  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  abundantly 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  appear  to  f onn 
crystallisable  compounds  with  the  alkalis.  —  Landerer  {Repert.  71,  329) 
also  describes  crystals  different  from  the  preceding,  which  separated  at 
2  or  3°  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  root  of  Smilax  aspera.  They 
contained  lime,  were  slightly  acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  were  coloured  blood-red  by  c(3d  oil  of  vitriol,  yellow  on 
heating,  and  finally  carbonised. 

Pr^aration,  1.  The  root  is  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol ;  -J  of  the 
alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  tincture ;  the  residue  treated  with  animal 
charcoal ;  and  the  liquid  filtered  after  24  —  78  hours,  whereupon  the 
pariglin  separates  in  the  form  of  s  granular  powder,  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  (Thubeuf,  Poggiale).  10  lbs. 
of  the  roots  yield  about  3  oz.  of  pariglin  (Thubeuf).  —  2.  The  extract  of 
the  root  prepared  with  boiling  water  is  mixed  with  sufficient  milk  of  lime 
to  give  it  an  alkaline  reaction ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  linen 
dofii,  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  boiled,  after  drying  and 
pulverising,  with  spirit  of  40°  B. ;  and  the  tinctures  are  evaporated 
till  they  deposit  pariglm  on  standing  (Pallotta).  Batka  treats  the 
extract  of  the  root  prepared  with  absolute  alcohol,  with  boiling  water, 
which  takes  up  the  pariglin;  evaporates  to  dryness;  treats  the 
residue  with  hydrochlonc  add;  then  washes  and  dries  the  flocks  which 
remain  undissolved.  —  3.  A  simpler  process  is  to  precipitate  the  con- 
centi-ated  decoction  of  the  root  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the 
washed  predpitate  in  sulphuric  acid ;  precipitate  with  ammonia ;  and, 
if  necessary,  purify  the  precipitate  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol 
and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  (Poggiale).  —  4.  The  comminuted 
root  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  precipitated  by 
water;  the  precipitate  washed  with  ether,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ; 
and  the  liquid  evaporated  after  decoloration  by  animal  charcoal 
(Lamatsch,  N.  Eepert.  Pharm.  6,  229).  The  alcoholic  extract  may  also 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  absolute  alcohol  added  to  the  solution ;  the 
pariglin  is  then  precipitated,  together  with  other  substances,  and  may 
be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol.  Or  the  aqueous  extract  is  exhausted 
with  alcohol  of  75  p.  c,  the  tincture  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  water,  which  leaves  the  pariglin  undissolved. 
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Properties,  Pariglin  (hydrated,  according  to  Poggiale,  vid.  inf.) 
crystallises  in  white  needles  made  up  of  radiating  laminsB  (Thubeuf^. 
It  is  usually  obtained  as  a  light  powder  permanent  in  the  air  (Pallotta), 
from  alcohol  in  slender  needles  (Poggiale),  Melts  below  125** 
(Pallotta).  Heavier  than  water  (Poggiale).  Has  a  peculiar  odour 
(Pallotta),  no  odour  (Thubeuf,  Poggiale).  Tastes  bitter  and  sharp, 
slightly  astringent  and  nauseating  (Pallotta) ;  in  the  dry  state  it  is 
nearly  tasteless,  in  solution  it  tastes  sharp  and  bitter  (ThubeuQ, 
strong  and  nauseating  (Poggiale).  In  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  it 
reddens  turmeric  slightly  (Pallotta,  Poggiale),  turns  violet-juice  green, 
but  has  no  action  on  litmus  (Poggiale).  Petersen  found  pariglin, 
even  in  solution,  tasteless  and  neutral  to  turmeric.  Batka's  pariglin 
has  an  acid  reaction,  arising,  according  to  Poggiale,  from  adhering 
hydrochloric  add.  B^al  (J.  Chim.  med.  15,  134)  regards  pariglin 
as  volatile. 

Calculaiums. 
a.  h. 

42  0    262    68-31        32  C  192    6088 

84  H  «    84    8-64        80  H 30    9-43 

14  O   112    2815        12  0 96    8019 

C«H«K)»*....  898    10000        0«H»0»..  818 100-00 


c. 

80  C   180  62-94 

26  H  26  909 

10  O  80  27-97 

0"»H»0»    286 10000 

AiuUjfses, 

O.  Heniy.  Petenen.  Poggiale. 

ai  100^         ai  100°  $  mean.  at  120*'. 

O 62-84    ...........    62-79    60-93  to  62-09 

H 9-76    9-37    -  8-28  „     896 

0 27  40    27-84 

100-00    100-00 

Free  from  nitrogen  (Thubeuf).  O.  Hemy  found  in  purer  pariglin  8*7  p.  o. 
hydrogen.  —  a,  according  to  Delffs  (N.  Jahrb,  Pharm,  11,  360)  ;  Poggiale  giyeB  the 
formuk  CPHJ-tQ^,  Petersen  {Ann,  Pharm,  17,  166)  the  formula  ^H^O*:  theee 
formuls,  multiplied  by  4  and  by  2  reepectiyely,  yield  the  formulie  b  and  c,  —  Ac- 
cording to  WaJz  {N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  12, 155),  JJelffs  and  O.  OmeUn  {Ann,  Pharm, 
110, 174),  pariglin  belongs  to  the  glucosideg,  a  yiew  which  is  not  reconcilable  with 
the  statements  of  Poggiale. 

Decompositions,  1«  Pariglin  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  melts,  gives  off 
a  pungent  odour  like  that  of  burnt  bread,  and  then  an  odour  of  resin 
(Thubeuf).  —  2.  On  red-hot  coals,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  away  without 
residue. — 3.  Heated  with  fiM//>Aur,  it  melts  and  decomposes,  giving 
off  sulphurous  and  hydrosulphuric  acids  and  forming  sulphuric  acid 
(Poggiale).  —  3.  Chlorine  gas  at  ordinai-y  temperatures  colours  it 
yellow,  and  converts  it,  at  the  melting  point  of  pariglin,  into  a  soft 
yellow  substance,  which  becomes  indistinctly  crystamne  on  cooling 
(Poggiale).  —  4.  Its  aqueous  solution  forms  a  saffron-coloured  liquid 
with  iodine  (Thubeuf).  —  5.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  the  solu- 
tion when  heated  giving  off  a  large  quantitv  of  nitrous  gas,  and 
leaving  when  evapomted  a  brittle  residue,  wl^ch  dissolves  completely 
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in  boiling  water,  settles  down  in  white  flocks  on  cooling,  and  does  not 
crystallise  from  alcohol  (Thubeuf).  When  pariglin  is  dissolved  in 
cold  strong  nitric  acid,  part  of  it  turns  yellow  and  decomposes,  but  the 
precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  water  consists  almost 
wholly  of  undecomposed  pariglin  (Poggiale).  —  In  this  reaction  (or 
according  to  Batka,  when  tne  solution  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid), 
neither  oxalic  acid  (Poggiale\  nor  mucic  add  is  produced,  and  the 
pariglin  remams  undecomposed  (Batka), 

6.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  dropped  upon  pariglin,  the  pariglin  assumes 
a  dark  red,  then  a  violet,  and  lastly  a  pale  yellow  colour,  dissolves, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water  in  its  original  state 
(Pog^ale).  The  red  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  becomes  purple-red  on 
addition  of  a  drop  of  water  (Batka),  violet-red  when  gently  heated 
(Thubeuf).  —  Pariglin  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acidy  the  solution 
assuming  the  colour  of  wine-lees,  when  gently  heated,  and  solidifying 
to  a  jelly  (Thubeuf,  Walz).  According  to  Batka  pariglin  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  from  its  aqueous  solution.  According  to  Poggiale, 
the  solution  of  pariglin  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields  by  evaporation, 
well  developed  crystab ;  pariglin  dissolves  better  in  acidulated  than  in 
pure  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  by  alkalis.  The 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  small  scales ; 
the  sulphuric  acid  solution  leaves  prisms  of  otherwise  unaltered  pariglin 
(Poggiale).    According  to  Palotta,  pariglin  forms  salts  with  acids. 

Combinaiions.  —  With  water.  Grystalhsed  pariglin  loses  in  drying, 
8*56  p.c.  water. 

Pariglin  dissolves  in  cold,  and  more  abundantly  in  hot  water,  sepa- 
rating out  as  the  solution  cools  (Thubeuf).  The  solution  froths  when 
shaken  (Batka). 

It  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia^  potcah  and  soda  (Poggiale).  With 
ammonia  it  forms  an  emulsion,  which  becomes  clear  and  frothy  as  the 
excess  of  ammonia  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  frothy  mass  when  com- 
pletely evaporated.  The  latter  forms  with  water  an  opalescent  solu- 
tion, which  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  absolute  alcohol, 
and  has  an  acid  reaction  (Batkal  —  It  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  chloride  of  calcium ;  rrom  the  alcoholic  solution  by  alcoholic 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Batka).  —  It  does  not  combine  with  ma/gnma^ 

Pariglin  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  very  easily  in  boUing 
alcoholy  forming  a  frothy  liquid  fPallotta,  Poggiale).  It  is  more  soluble 
in  hydrated  than  in  absolute  alcohol  (Thubeuf,  Batka).  —  According 
to  Poggiale,  it  dissolves  in  boiling  ether :  according  to  Thubeuf  and 
Lamatsch,  neither  in  cold  nor  in  boiling  ether,  but  easily  according  to 
Thubeuf  in  hot  ether-alcohoL  —  It  dissolves  in  volatile^  less  easily  in 
fixed  oils  (Poggiale), 


5.  Zylostem. 

HuBBSCHMAMN.     VerhandL  dee  Schweizer  Apothekervereins  (1846),  abstr. 

Pharm.  Viertelj.  6,  197. 
J.  B.  Enz.    Pharnii  Viertelj.  6,  196;  abstr.  Ohem.  Centr.  1866, 193. 
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The  bitter  prindple  of  the  berries  of  the  fly  honeysuckle  {Lonicera 
Xylosteum). 

Preparation.  1.  The  berries  are  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  tincture 
is  digested  with  milk  of  lime;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  from  the 
filtrate  ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  xylostein ; 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal;  xylostein  then 
oystallises  from  the  filtrate.  — 2.  The  crushed  berries  are  boiled  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water ;  the  decoction  is  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid  ;  and  the  liquid,  again  filtered,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  This 
syrup  repeatedly  snaken  up  with  ether  yields  xylostein  which  crystallises 
out  by  spontaiueous  evaporation  and  may  be  rinsed  with  cold  water 
(Enz). 

Properties.  Colourless,  very  long  needles  or  prisms.  Inodorous. 
Slightly  bitter.  Melts  at  100°  to  colourless  drops  which  solidify  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  cooling.  Neutral,  Free  from  nitrogen  (Hubschn^ann, 
Enz).  # 

Decompositions.  When  heated  it  gives  off  heavy  white  fumes,  forms 
a  crystalline  sublimate,  and  leaves  charcoal  (Hubschmann),  —  Oil  of 
vitriol  colours  it  brown.  —  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  acids  in  the  cold, 
but  when  heated  it  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  other  producte  (Enz). 

Comhtnations.  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold^  easily  in  boiling  watery 
whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  >^  The  (aqueous?)  solution  exhibits 
a  white  turbidity  when  .mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Erne).  It 
dissolves  yeiy  ec^y  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Httbsohmann). 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  26  AT.  CAEBON. 


Primary  Nucleus  C^B}* ',  Oagroa^o-nMc/eua  CN'ff  W 

Haxmine. 

Frtfzsche,  (Harmine,  Harmaline,  and  their  derivatives).  %.  Petersburg, 
Acad.  Bull.  6,  49 ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  41,  31 ;  and  42,  275 ;  Pharm.  Centr^ 
1847,  449  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  64,  360 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  13,  373 ;  Lieb.  Kopn. 
Jahresb.  1847-8,  636.-2.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  6,  i4S; Pharm.  Cerdr. 
1847,  769  ;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1847-8,  639.  — -  3.  Petersb.  Acad,  Bull. 
6,  289  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  43,  144 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  49  ;  Ann.  Pharm. 
68,  351 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  14,  73 ;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1847-8,  641.  — 
4.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  7, 129  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  44, 370  j  Ann.  Pharm.  C8, 
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855 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1848,  561.  — 5.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull  8,  81 ;  J.pr. 
Ckenu  48,  175;  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  306;  Pharm.  Centr.  1849,  883; 
Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahreab.  1849,386.-6.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  12,  17; 
/.  p7'.  Chem.  60,  359 ;  Ann.  Pharm^  88,  327 ;  Phann.  Centr.  1853, 
937;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1853,  478.-7.  Petersb.  Acad.  'BuU.  12, 
33 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  414 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  328 ;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1854,  2;  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  161;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jahresb.  1853,  478.— 
8.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  12,  225 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  92,  330 ;  Pharm.  Centr. 
1854,  340 ;  Chem.   Gaz.  1854,  472 ;  Lieb.  Kopp.  Jah^b.  1854,  526. 

The  papers  cited  under  1,  2,  6,  7  and  8,  contain  the  matter  relating  to  hannine. 

Zeucoharmine. 

Occurrence.  In  the  seeds  of  Peganum  ffarmalay  to  the  amount  of 
about  1-^  per  cent. 

Formation.  By  the  action  of  moderately  warmed  nitric  add  on 
harmaiine,  or  by  heating  harmaline  with  bichromate  of  potash. 

Preparation^  A.  From  the  seed  of  Peganum  ffarmala.  The  pul- 
verised seeds  are  exhausted  in  a  displacement  apparatus  with  cold 
water  containing  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid;  any  excess  of  acid  that 
may  be  present  in  the  extract  is  neutralised ;  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  common  salt  is  added,  which  throws  down  both 
hannine  and  harmaline  as  hydrochlorates.  These  are  washed  with 
solution  of  common  salt,  then  dissolved  in  cold  water,  which  leaves 
colouring  matter  undissolved;  the  solution  is  decolorised  with  ani- 
mal charcoal ;  and  ammonia  is  added  by  drops  to  the  filtrate^  heated 
to  50**  or  60°  and  well  stirred,  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  form. 
This  precipitate,  which  increases  rapidly  on  continuing  the  stirring, 
without  any  further  addition  of  ammonia,  usually  contains  aU  the 
hannine,  without  any  admixture  of  harmaline.  Its  purity  may  be  tested 
by  the  microscope,  which  exhibits  the  harmine  in  needles,  the  harmaUne  in  lamuue. 
Or  the  hot  solution  in  acidulated  alcohol  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  which 
quickly  throws  down  the  harmine  in  needles,  whereas  the  harmaline  separates  gra- 
dually and  after  some  time  only.  The  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia  is 
collected,  and  any  harmine  that  may  remain  in  the  filtrate  is  predpi^ 
tated  by  cautious  addition  of  ammonia.  If  the  original  precipitate 
contains  harmaline,  it  must  be  piu-ified  by  dissolving  the  whole  of  it  in 
add,  and  partially  precipitating  the  solution  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. The  whole  of  the  harmine  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  re- 
crystaUisation  and  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal. 

B.  From  HarmaUne.  1.  Nitrate  of  harmaline  is  heated  vrith  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  in  equal  parts,  till  the  liquid 
begins  to  boU  from  formation  of  an  ether.  The  vessel  is  then  removed 
from  the  fire;  the  liquid  cooled  till  the  hydrochlorate  of  harmine 
which  has  been  formed  separates  out ;  this  salt  is  collected,  washed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolved  in  cold  water ;  and  the 
harmine  is  precipitated  by  potash  or  ammonia.  It  may  be  purified  by 
solution  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decoloration  with 
animal  charcoal,  or  by  precipitating  the  acid  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  common  salt,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  either  of  which 
throws  down  the  harmine  in  the  form  of  a  salt.  From  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  of  this  salt,  the  hannine  is  precipitated  by  dilute 
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aqueous  aramoma  iu  very  slender  crystals ;  larger  crystals  are  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
slowly  heating  the  solution,  and  collecting  the  crystals  before  the 
liquid  cools.  —  2.  When  bichromate  of  harmaline  is  heated  to  above 
120''  in  a  capacious  flask  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  decomposition 
takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  part  of  the  harmine 
thereby  produced  volatilises  and  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  flask. 
The  product  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  in  warm  water  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  dark-coloured  secondary  product  then 
remaming  behind,  and  the  solution  is  treated  as  above  described  (B.  1). 
By  thia  prooese  only  one-fourth,  of  the  bichromato  of  harmaline  used  is  oonyertod  into 
harmine. 

Properties.  Colourless,  very  brittle  crystals,  having  a  strong  lustre 
and  high  refracting  power  (Fritzsche).  Rhombic  prisms,  with  angles 
of  124^  18'  and  SS**  42'  (Nordenskjoeld,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  6,  242). 
Oblique  rhombic  prisms  u  (fig.  96J  having  the  basal  end-face  I  and  the 
front  oblique  end-face  i  (fig.  95^  set  upon  the  acute  lateral  edges 
(they  are  obtuse  in  the  figure) ;  the  edges  between  I  and  u  behind  truncated 
by  the  octahedral  faces  h.  angle  u  :  u  in  front  =  53°  48' ;  t*  :  Z  = 
97'  32' ;  Z  :  t  =  165°  32'  (calc.  165 ^^  34');  i  :  w  =  103*"  35'  calc. ;  A  :  A 
=  118°  0'  calc. ;  A  :  Z  =  145°  5' ;  A  :  p  =  117°  23'.  The  character  of 
the  crystals  is  prismatic,  sometimes  t  sometimes  Z  predominating  at 
the  ends.  The  prisms  are  about  10  mm.  long,  only  \  mm.  thick,  often 
hollow,  and  have  an  adamantine  lustre  (Schabus). 

Tasteless  in  the  solid  state,  bitter  in  solution.  Permanent  in  the 
ah:  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution. 

Fritzsche. 

26  0    156  ....  73-58    ....    78-61    ....    78-70    ....    7413 

2  N 28  ....  13-21     ....  18-02 

12  H  12  ....  5-67    ....      5-62    ....      6*64    ....      6-58 

2  O  16  ....      7*54 7-82 

0«N!H«0» 212    ....  100-00  10000 

a  and  h  more  recent ;  c  mean  of  older  analyses.  Fritzsche  originallj  gaye  for 
harmine,  harmaline  and  £heir  derivatiyes,  formiila  containing  1  at.  carbon  more. 
Gerhardt  {ConvpL  Chim.  1849,  346)  suggested  formulae  with  28  at.  carbon. 

By  heating  its  bichromate^  it  is  converted  into  a  new  base. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Harmine  forms  with  acids  colourless  or  faintly  yellowish  crystal- 
Usable  salts^  whose  concentrated  solutions  have  a  yellowish  colour, 
whereas  the  dilute  (especially  the  alcoholic)  solutions  appear  bluish  by 
reflected  Ught.  The  salts  dissolve  for  the  most  part  more  abundantly 
in  pure  than  in  acidulated  water,  and  are  precipitated  from  their 
aqueous  solutions  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  common 
salt,  or  nitrate  of  soda.  From  the  solutions  of  the  salts,  potash  and 
ammonia  throw  down  harmine,  part  of  which,  however,  remains  dis- 
solved. From  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia-salts,  harmine  at  the 
boiling  heat  expels  the  ammonia,  but  less  easily  than  harmaline.  — 
Bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  bihydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  added  to 
solutions  of  harmine-salts,  also  throw  down  the  base  in  the  free 
state,  not  in  the  form  of  a  salt. 
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Sulphate  of  Harmine,  — a.  Mono-acid.  —  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  di- 
gested with  excess  of  harmine ;  the  filtrate  is  left  to  evaporate 
slowly,  and  the  crystals  which  separate  are'recrystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol.  —  At  110°  the  salt  gives  up  6*57  p.  c.  water  (2  at.  =  6*45  p.  c.) 
and  then  contains  15*14  p.  c.  sulphuric  acid,  corresponding  with  the 
formula  C*N*H"0*,HO,SO'  (calc.  =  15-33  p.  c.  SO*).  —  It  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  without  crystallising  on 
coolmg. 

b.  ^tooi.  •— Separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  harmine  in 
excess  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  alcohol,  in  anhydrous 
crystals  very  much  like  those  of  the  mono-acid  salt.  Contains 
25-59  p.  c.  sulphuric  acid  (C?»N«H^202^2HO,2SO*  «  25-81  p.  c  SO*). 

Hydriodate  and  JlydrohromaU  ofHarmim^  obtained  from  the  acetate 
by  double  decomposition,  resemble  the  hydrochlorate. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Harmine.  The  solution  of  harmine  in  water  con- 
taining hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  add,  deposits  crystals,  which  must  be  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. — blender  yellowish  needles  which  give  off  12'38  p.  c. 
water  at  100°  (4  at.  «  12-37  p.  c.)  and  then  contam  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  answering  to  the  formula  C"N'ff H)',HC1  (calc.  =  14-65  p.  c. 
HCl).  From  its  solution  in  strong  alcohol  it  separates  in  colourless 
anhydrous  crystals. 

Nitrate  of  Harmine. — Precipitated  by  dOute  nitric  acid  or  by 
aqueous  nitrate  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  the  acetate.  Colour- 
less needles,  less  soluble  in  water  containing  nitric  acid  than  in  pure 
water. 

Chromate  of  Harmine.  a.  Mono-acid.  From  an  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrochlorate  of  harmine,  cold  aqueous  bichromate  of  potash 
throws  down  a  hght  yellow  powder,  presenting  under  the  microscope 
the  aspect  of  small  spherules;  it  quickly  decomposes  into  harmine 
and  bichromate  of  harmine. 

b.  Bi'ocid.  —  On  mixing  acid  solutions  of  harmine  with  aqueous 
chromic  acid  or  alkaline  chromates,  drops  of  .oily  liquid  separate, 
which  soon  sohdify  in  the  crystalline  form.  When  a  solution  of  har- 
mine in  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  dropped  into  a  boiling  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chromic  acid  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  beautiful  crystals  are 
obtained.  —  Slender  yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  boilmg  water.  Dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
boiling  alcohol.     For  the  deoomposition  by  heat,  see  page  105. 

EritzBche. 
tnean, 
26  0 156    4800    4882 

2  N 28     8-62 

18  H 18    4-00    3-86 

3  O 24    7-38 

2  CrOS 104    3200    30-96 

0«N»BP»Oa,HO,2CrO»  825    10000 

Chhromercurate  of  Harmine.  —  Mercuric  chloride  added  to  a  cold 
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aqneons  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  harmine,  throws  down  a  curdy 
precipitate ;  from  a  hot  solution  it  throws  down  crystals. 

Ckloroplatinate  of  Harmine,  —  From  a  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  harmine,^  bichloride  of  platinum  throws  down  flocks, 
which  become  crystalline  when  heated  to  50°. 

Fritz8che. 
mean, 

26  0  1560    87-33    87*90 

2  N  28*0    6-70 

13  H  180    812    817 

2  O  160    3-82 

3  01  106-2    25-41 

Pt 98-7    23-62    22-23 

(?WH^O»,HCl,Pta  ....  417-9    „ 10000 

Harmine  does  not  form  a  salt  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Hydromlphocyanaie  ofHarmne.  —  Dazzling  white,  slender  interlaced 
needle-shaped  crystals,  precipitated  by  dilute  aqueous  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  from  hydrochlorate  of  harmine.  Dissolves  sparingly 
in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling. 

Hydbroferrocyanate  of  Harmine,  —  Preciptated  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  from  harmine-salts  as  a  light  yellow  crystalline  substance. 
Boiling  solutions  yield  orange-yellow,  anhydrous  crystals,  which  when 
exposed  to  moist  air,  change  their  form  and  take  up  water,  which  they 
part  with  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Hydroferricyanate  of  Harmine.  —  Dirty  yellow  flocks  precipitated  by 
fenicyanide  of  potassiiun  from  cold  solutions  of  harmine  salts. 

Acetate  of  Harmine,  Harmine  dissolves  abundantly  in  cold  acetic 
acid,  the  solution  when  heated  depositing  harmine,  and  leaving  it 
almost  free  from  acetic  acid,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath. 
If  the  solution  be  evaporated  at  mean  temperature,  free  harmine  is  at 
first  obtained,  the  acetate  crystallising  out  only  when  the  solution 
becomes  concentrated  to  a  syrup. 

Oxalate.  —  a.  Diacid.  {NeutrdC).  —  Freshly  precipitated  harmine  is 
added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  harmine  in  oxaJic  acid,  until  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  separates  out. 

b.  Mono-odd, — The  solution  of  harmine  in  excess  of  oxalic  acid 
deposits  fine  tufts  of  needles,  containing  6*67  p.  c.  water  (2  at.  = 
5*62  p.  c).    Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Fritzsche. 
dried;  fnean» 

80  0  180    69-60    60*08 

2  N 28    9-27 

14  H 14    4-64    4-68 

10  O 80    26-49 

a^^PHW\C*IPO^  ....  802    10000 

Harmine  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  rock-oU, 
and  more  readily  soluble  in  oils  of  turpentine,  of  lemons  and  of  olives. 
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Ox^cMorazo-nucleua  C"NH31«HW. 

Bichloroharmine. 

J.  Fbtezschb.  Petersh.  Acad.  Bull.  5,  12 ;  Chetn.  Centr.  1862,  209. 

Formatum  and  PrqHtratum. — A  very  dilute  solution  (containing 
1^  to  2  p.  c.)  of  hydrochlorate  of  harmine  is  heated  to  boiling; 
10  to  16  p.  c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  add  is  then  added  to  it,  and  after- 
wards, the  solution  being  still  kept  boiling,  chlorate  of  potash  is 
thrown  in,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  untU  the  brownish  red  colour, 
which  the  liquid  assumes  at  first,  is  changed  to  pure  yellow.  The 
ebullition  is  maintained  a  little  while  longer,  so  as  to  destroy  a  coloured 
product;  the  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool ;  the  crystals  of  bichloro- 
harmine which  separate  are  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
with  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  purified  by  cnrstallisation 
from  alcohol,  or  re-solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  add.  On  redissolving  the  hydrochlorate  of  bichloroharmine  in 
a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  boiling  it  for  several  hours  with  a 
great  excess  of  soda-ley,  crystals  of  biddoroharmine  are  deposited, 
which  must  be  recrystaUised  from  alcohol. 

Properties.    Soft  white  needles. 

Fritssbhe. 


26  0  . 

.......  156  .. 

......  55-53  . 

9-97  . 

25-25  . 

......   8-56  • 

5-69  . 

55-66 

2  N 

2  a 

28  .. 

71  .. 

10  .. 

10-50 

25-66 

10  H 

^   8-67 

2  O 

16  .. 

.......   4-52 

0»WCPH»0«  . 

281  .. 

......  100-00  . 

lOOKX) 

Bichloroharmine  forms  a  compound  with  iodiney  corresponding  to 
biniodide  of  nitrohannine  (p.  112),  and  containing  46*45  p.  c.  iodine. 

Insoluble  in  cold,  vciy  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

With  acids  it  forms  crystallisable  salts^  which,  like  those  of  harmine, 
are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water  containing  acids  or  salts.  The 
mono-add  (neutral)  salts  are  decomposed  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
separation  of  bichloroharmine,  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  upon  them.  Ammonia  throws  down  bichloroharmine  from  their 
solutions,  as  an  amorphous,  colourless  jelly ;  solution  of  soda  acts  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  this  case  the  precipitate  becomes  crystalline 
when  long  boiled  with  a  great  excess  of  soda  solution.  —  Bichloro- 
harmine displaces  a  trace  of  ammonia  from  a  boiling  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac;  part  of  the  dissolved  bichloroharmine  separates  out  on 
cooling,  but  the  rest  only  on  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  filtrate. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Bichloroharmine.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  bichloro- 
harmine in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  prcdpitating  by 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.    Crystallises  from  water  in  needles,  from 
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alcohol  in  larger  crystals ;  chloride  of  sodium  separates  it  from  its 
solutions  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  which  turns  to  needle-shaped  crystals. 
Contains  4  at.  water,  which  it  gives  off  at  100**,  but  reabsorbs  2  at. 
if  exposed  to  moist  air.  When  heated  much  above  100*",  it  becomes 
yellow  and  loses  hydrochloric  acid;  melts  between  180''  and  200°  to 
a  brown  yellow  liquid  which  dissolves  in  water  and  contains  a  newly 
formed  base. 

NUraU.  —  Precipitated  as  a  jelly,  which  afterwards  changes  to 
crystalline  needles,  by  addition  of  excess  of  nitric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
bichloroharmine  in  water  containing  nitric  acid.  Anhydrous  and  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrochlorate.  When  melted  it  gives  off 
add  vapours  and  yields  a  brown  mass,  from  the  solution  of  which  in 
aqueous  alkalis  acids  throw  down  brown  flocks. 

Nitrate  of  bichloroharmine  precipitates  from  oodde  of  argentam- 
moruum  a  pale-greenish  jelly,  containing  silver.  —  When  hydro- 
chlorate  of  bichloroharmine  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  jelly  is 
precipitated,  without  formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  but,  on  adding 
nitric  acid  to  the  jelly,  chloride  of  silver  is  formed. 

Bichloroharmine  diissolves  in  alcohol^  ethers  henzency  and  sulphide  of 
carhanj  much  more  easily  when  heated  than  it  does  in  the  cold. 


Oxynitroazo-nmlmB  C"N«XHW. 

Nitroharmine. 

C»N»EP»0»  =  C»N»XH»0»,BP. 

Fritzsche.    See  references  7  and  8  under  Harmine. 

ift^roJi<frfi»ti»fw.  — Produced  by  the  action  of  hot  concentrated  nitric 
acid  on  harmaline  or  on  nitroharmalme. 

Preparation^  One  part  of  harmaline  is  dissolved  in  2  pts.  water 
and  the  necessary  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  flow  in  a  fine  stream  into  12  pts.  boiling  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1-4; 
a  violent  evolution  of  red  fumes  ensues,  after  which  the  ebullition  is 
still  continued  for  a  short  time ;  the  liquid  is  then  cooled  by  addition 
of  ice,  or  by  being  placed  in  cold  water,  and  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
potash-ley,  which  precipitates  nitroharmine,  but  retains  hi  solution  a 
resin,  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  gives  it  a  red- brown  colour.  The 
nitroharmine  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
solution  is  filtered  hot  and  mixed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  hydrochlorate,  which  separates  on  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for 
a  considerable  time,  is  collected,  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
The  nitroharmine  thus  precipitated  is  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol. 
If  less  nitric  acid  is  employed  than  the  quantity  prescribed  above,  more  resin  is 
formed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  using  nitric  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  not  to  add  the  add  gradually  to  the  solution  of  harmaline,  since  in  the  iirst  case 
chloronittoharmineis  produced,  and  in  the  second,  a  large  quantity  of  resin. 
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Properties.  Fine,  sulphur-yellow  needles,  of  a  silky  lustre,  or 
small,  dark  yellow  quadratic  octahedra  and  quadratic  tables.  Crystals 
of  the  latter  form  are  obtained  by  rapid  cooling  of  alcoholic  solutions; 
they  quickly  turn  to  needles  when  left  in  the  solution.  —  Tasteless. 

FritsBohe. 


26  C  156  60-70  60-78 

3  N 42  16-84  1600 

11  H 11  4-28  4-28 

6  O 48  18-68  1904 

0»N«XII"0*....  267     100-00    10000 

Decompositions.  1.  Iodine  converts  alcoholic  nitroharmine  into  bin- 
iodide  of  nitroharmine.  —  2.  Bromine  and  chlorine  form  bromo-  and 
chloronitroharmine  by  acting  on  aqueous  salts  of  nitroharmine ;  when 
the  action  is  continued  longer,  they  give  rise  to  resinous  products. 
—  3.  On  heating  bichromate  of  nitroharmine,  a  new  base,  different 
from  nitroharminei  is  formed. 

Combinations.  Nitroharmine  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water^  mote 
abundantly  in  hot  water,  and  separates  again  partially  on  cooling. 

It  forms  with  acids,  crystallisable,  bright  yellow  salts,  which  have 
a  slight  bitter  taste.  They  are  precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions, like  the  salts  of  harmine,  by  acids  and  salts . —  ]N  itroharmine 
gradually  displaces  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  from  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac. 

Sulphate  of  Nitroharmine.  —  a.  Mono-acid.  —  Freshly  precipitated 
nitro-harmine  is  stirred  up  with  warm  water ;  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
in  quantity  not  sufficient  for  complete  solution ;  and  the  mixture  is 
filtered  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  bright  yellow  needles  of  the  mono- 
acid  salt  are  deposited. — b.  Bi-acid.  —  The  solution  of  the  mono-acid 
salt  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  deposits  the  bi-acid 
salt,  in  yellow  needles  as  it  cools. 

Hydriodate.  —  Precipitated  by  iodide  of  potassiimi  from  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  nitroharmine.  Sometimes  a  brown  jelly  Bepurates  at  the  same 
time ;  doubtless  an  iodrDe->compound  of  nitro-harmine. 

Htfdrochlorate.  —  A  solution  of  nitroharmine  in  acetic  acid  or  in 
warm  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  slender  needles  are  quickly 
deposited,  and  the  solution,  if  strong,  solidifies  to  a  magma  of  crystals. 
The  salt  is  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  pressed  between 
blotting  paper,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  digested  upon 
animal  charoosd,  filtered  and  left  to  cool.  —  Pale  yellow  needles,  which 
contain  4  at.  water  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water  containing  hydi-ochloric 
acid. 

Ov&r  oil  qf  miriol.  Fritzsche. 

0"N«XH»0"    267     78-02 

HCl 86-4  11-05 10-78 

4H0 86     10-98 

0»NKXff »0"^a  +  4H0.  829.4 10000 
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Nitrate,  a.  Basic.  —  When  freshly  precipitated  nitroharmine  is 
suspended  in  water,  and  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  less  than 
sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  then  dilute  ammonia  imtil  turbidity  commences, 
the  filtered  liquid  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  deep-yellow  pre- 
cipitate, and  a  further  quantity  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Under 
the  microscope,  this  precipitate  appears  to  be  composed  of  fibres  much 
crumpled  and  twisted.  It  contains  nitric  acid,  and  is  probably  basic 
nitrate  of  nitroharmine.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  partially 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  separation  of  needles.  Ammonia  and 
solution  of  potash  do  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold ;  when  heated  with 
the  latter  it  changes  to  needles ;  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates 
in  part  unchanged  on  cooling. 

b.  Mono-acid,  —  Precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  from  solutions  of  the 
salte  of  nitroharmine,  in  bright  yellow  needles,  which,  when  left  in  the 
liquid,  change  to  dark  yellow  granules.  —  Slightly  soluble  in  pure 
water ;  still  less  so  in  presence  of  nitric  acid. 

Chromate,  —  Crystalline  precipitate  thrown  down  by  neutral  or 
acid  chromate  of  potash  from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  nitroharmine. 

Chloromercurate.  —  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  a  flocculent  jelly 
from  cold  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  nitroharmine;  from  hot  dilute 
solutions  it  throws  down  microscopic  bundles  of  crystals. 

Nitroharmine  and  Silver-oxide.  —  The  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  nitroharmine  is  mixed  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  The 
product  is  a  dark,  orange-red,  transparent  jelly,  which  dries  up  to 
brownish  red  amorphous  lumps. 

Chloroplatinate.  —  When  bichloride  of  platinum  is  dropped  into  a 
dilute  boiling  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  nitroharmine,  needles  or 
foliated  prisms  separate  out,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  or 
boiling  water. 

Hydroferrocyanate.  —  Perrocyanide  of  potassium  precipitates  from 
cold  concentrated  solutions  of  nitroharmine  salts,  a  jelly ;  from  boilmg 
or  acid,  very  dilute  solutions,  brown  microscopic  crystals,  which  are 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Hydroferridcyanate.  —  Obtained  like  the  previous  salt  with  ferridcy- 
anide  of  potassium.  More  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  the  last  salt, 
and  separates  in  yellow  granules  on  cooling. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury  and  Nitroharmine. —  Yellow  prisms,  which  sepa- 
rate on  cooling  from  solutions  of  acetate  of  nitroharmine  and  mer- 
curic cyanide,  mixed  boiling  hot. 

Hydrosutphocycmate.  —  Very  small,  almost  colourless  needles,  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  from  solutions  of  nitroharmine 
salts. 

Acetate,  —  A  boiling,  saturated  solution  of  nitroharmine  in  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  gradually  deposits  yellow,  well-formed, 
transparent  crystals.  They  become  opaque  when  washed  with  water, 
and  are  completely  decomposed,  by  boiling  with  water,  into  nitro- 
harmine and  acetic  acid. 
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Nitroharmine  is  soluble  in  cold,  still  more  so  in  boiling,  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  slightly  in  ethery  easily  in  boiling  coal-tar  n<^htha  and  boiling 
rock-oilf  crystallwing  out  almost  completely  on  cooling. 


Biniodide  of  Nitroharmine. 

Fbttzsche.    See  references  7  and  8,  page  104. 

Bimodide  of  Nitroiharmidine,  lodonitroharmidine. 

Solution  of  iodine  in  coal-tar  naptha  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitro- 
harmine  in  the  same  liquid,  until  a  purple-red  colour  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  excess  of  iodine ;  the  precipitate,  which  forms  immediately,  is 
filtered  off,  and  washed  with  coal-tar  naphtha. 

A  loose  mass  of  yellowish  brown,  microscopic  needles,  unalterable 
at  100^ 

Fritzflche. 
Air-d^sd,  mean. 

0»N«XH»02 267    ....    50-49    ....    51-8 

21  252    ....    49-51    ....    48-7 

C«irCXH»0»,P....     509    ....  100-00    ....  100-0 

It  may  abo  be  regarded  as  nitroharmaline  in  which  H^  is  replaced  by  P ;  but  the 
modes  of  formation  and  decomposition  are  against  this  Tiew. 

Decompositions,  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acidj  it  splits  up 
into  iodine  and  nitroharmine ;  when  boiled  with  ammonia,  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, potash-ley,  or  alcohol,  it  is  decomposed,  with  separation  of  nitro- 
harmine.—  It  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  concentrated  %cZro- 
cyanic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatm-es,  giving  a  pale  yellow  solution, 
which  deposits  a  red-brown  crystaUine  mass  when  evaporated.  The 
solution  in  hot  hydrocyanic  acid  deposits,  on  cooUng,  larger  ruby-red 
prisms,  containing  less  iodine  than  biniodide  of  nitroharmine  and  dif- 
fering from  this  body. 

Comhinatiom,  —  Almost  completely  insoluble  in  cold,  and  veiy  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

It  appears  to  behave  towards  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  base.  When 
that  acid  is  poured  over  it,  it  turns  black,  and  becomes  covered  with 
dark,  still  smaller  microscopic  needles ;  when  it  is  evaporated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  iodine  volatilises,  and  there  remains  hardly  anything 
but  hydrochlorate  of  nitroharmine.  Biniodide  of  nitroharmine  dissolves 
in  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  yellow  solution  which  nearly 
solidifies  on  cooling,  from  the  separation  of  exceedingly  fine  needles. 

Bimodide  of  nitroharmine  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling  glacial 
acetic  add;  the  brown  solution  deposits  dark-coloured  crystals  on 
cooling.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  a/coAo^  ether^  9xiA  coal-tarnaphHia ; 
very  sughtly  soluble  on  boilmg. 
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! 

OxifhromoniiroazO'nticUm  C*N*XBrHH)*.  ! 

Bromonitroharxnine. 

C"N«BrH"0«  =  C»N*XBrHH)»,IP. 
FuiTzscHE.    See  reference  8,  page  104. 

Bromonitrokarmidine, 

When  dilute  bromine-water  is  added  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  a 
salt  of  nitroharmine,  the  smell  of  bromine  disappears  immediately,  and 
on  addition  of  ammonia,  bromonitroharmine  is  precipitated,  and  may 
be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Resembles  chloronitroharmine  (see  below).  Forms  salts  with  acids, 
and  unites  with  iodine  and  bromine. 

Bibromide  of  Bromonitroharmine. 

C»N«XBrff«0»,Br». 

Fbitzscu£.    See  reference  8,  page  104. 

Bibromide  of  BromonUrohamUdine, 

Bromine-water,  added  in  moderate  excess  to  a  solution  of  bromo- 
nitroharmine in  weak  alcohol,  causes  a  milky  turbidity,  which  dis- 
a{)pears  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  compound  separates  on  cooling  and 
stirring,  in  yellow,  microscopic  needles. 

OxychloniUroazo-nuclma  C'N'XOIH'O'- 

Chloronitroharmine. 
C«N»C1H?«0«  =  C*N«X01HW,H». 
Fbitzsche.    See  reference  8,  page  104. 

CJUoromtroharmidine.  —  Formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitro- 
harmine, or  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  on  harmaline. 

Preparation.  1 .  Chlorine- water  is  added  to  aqueous  hydrochlorate 
or  acetate  of  nitroharmine,  as  long  as  the  smell  of  chlorine  is  destroyed ; 
or  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution,  whereupon  chloronitro- 
hamiiue  separates  out  in  the  foim  of  a  jelly.  The  too  long  continued 
action  of  clilorine  gives  rise  to  a  yellow  resin.  The  mixture  is  heated 
to  boilmg,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  precipitated  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stin-ing.    A  more 
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or  less  crystalline  product  is  thus  obtained,  whereas,  from  cold  solu- 
tions, a  jelly  is  precipitated,  which  is  difficult  to  wash.  —  2.  A  solution 
of  1  pt.  hannaline  in  2  pts.  water  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  is  poured  into  12  pts.  of  boiling  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-40,  and  2  pts.  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  to  the  mix- 
ture ;  or  the  harmaline  solution  is  poured  into  the  boiling  mixture . 
of  the  two  acids.  *  The  liquid  becomes  red-brown,  froths  up  strongly, 
and  evolves  a  volatile  substance  which  attacks  the  eyes,  but  deposits 
nothing  but  resin  on  cooling.  In  order  to  separate  the  dissolved 
chloronitroharmine,  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  cooled  by  placing 
lumps  of  ice  in  it,  is  poured  into  the  liquid ;  this  is  diluted  with  about 
an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  and  caustic  soda  is  then  added,  until  it  smells 
strongly  of  ammonia,  whereby  an  abundant  precipitate  of  impure 
chloronitroharmine  is  thrown  down.  The  product  is  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  with  water ;  the  solution  freed  by 
filtration  from  undissolved  resin,  and  precipitated  by  gradual  addition 
of  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  al- 
cohol. The  crude  chloronitroharmine  may  also  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  with  addition  of  just  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitated  as  nitrate  from  the  cooled  filtrate  by  addition  of  nitric 
acid  in  excess ;  this  salt,  after  being  washed,  may  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  pure  chloronitroharmine  precipitated  from  the  boiling  hot 
filtered  solution  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia. 

Properties.  Bright  yellow,  brittle  mass,  composed  of  very  fine 
needles,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived,  even  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  300.  Ammonia  precipitates  it  from  cold  solutions,  as  an 
almost  transparent,  deep  yellow,  very  bulky  jelly,  which  shrinks  very 
much  on  drying.  Tasteless;  in  solution  slightly  bitter  and  rough. 
Loses  11*44  per  cent,  water  at  100""  (4  at.  =  10*98  per  ceut.)>  and 
becomes  orange-yellow. 
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Decompositions.  After  drying  at  100**,  it  leaves  a  reddish-yellow 
residue  when  alcohol  or  coal-tar  naphtha  is  poured  upon  it,  but  dis- 
solves completely  when  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid. — Solution  of 
iodine  converts  it  into  biniodide  of  chloronitroharmine  (p.  115).  When 
mixed  with  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  with  nitric  acid, 
it  deposits  a  deep  blue  precipitate. 

Combinations.  Dissolves  but  slightly  in  cold  water;  more  abundantly 
in  boiling  water,  giving  a  yellow  solution. 

It  forms  pale  yellow  salts  with  acids.  When  boiled  with  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac,  it  only  slowly  displaces  a  trace  of  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Chloronitroharmine.  —  a.  Mono-acid.  — When  chloronitro- 
harmine is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  this 
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salt  separates  on  cooling  in  globular  groups  of  capillary  needles. 
It  is  obtained  in  bright  yellow,  gelatinous  nocks  by  cooling  the  hot 
aqueous  solution. 

b.  Bi-acid.  —  The  concentrated,  hot,  alcoholic  solution  of  harmine 
mixed  with  excess  of  sulphuric  add,  gradually  yields  needles  of  the 
acid  salt  on  cooling. 

Hydrochhrate.  —  Chloronitroharmine  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol 
mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  —  Fine  capillary  crystals 
moderately  soluble  in  water.  Precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  yellow  jelly ;  by  chloride 
of  sodium  in  white  flocks. 

Nitrate.  —  Stellate  groups  of  fine  needles. 

Chloronitroharmine  with  Oxide  of  Silver.  —  Precipitated  by  ammonio-> 
nitrate  of  silver  from  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of 
chloronitrohaimine. 

CMoroplatinate.  —  Hot  alcoholic  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  chloro- 
nitroharmine and  bichloride  of  platinum  deposit  this  salt,  on  cooling, 
in  fine  yellow  prisms. 
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Chloronitroharmine  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  edcoholj  but 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling  coal-tar 
naphtha  and  in  rock-oil. 


Biniodide  of  Ghloronitrohanoine. 
(FN»XC1H»W,P. 
Fhuzschb.    See  reference  8,  page  104. 

Biniodide  of  Chiwwtitroharmidine. 

Separates  in  fine  needles,  resembling  biniodide  of  nitroharmine, 
from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  solutions  of  iodine  and  chloronitroharmine 
in  alcohol  or  in  coal-tar  naphtha.  —  More  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
biniodide  of  nitroharmine ;  dissolves  easily  in  warm  alcoholic  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  brown,  rounded  granules. 
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Harmaline. 

GoBEL  (1841).    Ann.  Pharm.  88,  868. 
Vabhektrafp  k  Will.    Ann.  Pharm.  89,  289. 
Frttzsche.    See  references  on  page  104.    • 

The  reparation  of  hannaline  was  fint  described  by  GK^bel,  after  it  had  been 
already  C^ulh  scient.  Fetersb,  7,  291)  mentioned  by  Frituche. 

Occurrence.  To  the  extent  of  2  to  8  per  cent,  in  the  seeds  of 
Peganum  Harmala ;  almost  exchisively  in  the  husks,  scarcely  a  trace  in 
the  grain. 

Preparation.  If  in  the  prepai-ation  of  harmine,  as  described  at 
page  104,  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  harmine  and  harmaline,  the  former  is  precipitated  and 
the  latter  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  excess 
of  ammonia;  the  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water;  acetic  acid  is 
added  until  nearly  all  is  dissolved ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  or  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the 
precipitated  salt  is  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  precipitant, 
and  purified  by  treatment  in  aqueous  solution  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  harmaline  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  excess  of  potash- 
ley,  and  washed  at  first  vnth  water,  finally  with  absolute  alcohol ;  it 
is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  cool,  completely  protected  from  the  air  (Fritzsche). — Gobel  exhausts 
the  pounded  seeds  with  boiling  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid ; 
precipitates  with  potash;  crystallises  the  product  from  absolute 
alcohol;  redissolves  it  in  acetic  acid;  decolorises  the  solution  with 
animal  charcoal ;  precipitates  with  potash  or  ammonia ;  and  crystallises 
again  from  alcohol.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  have  still  a  yellowish 
brown  colour. 

Properties.  Obtained  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  if  completely 
protected  from  air,  in  colourless  crystals,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  or 
right  prismatic  system.  Fig.  71  without  w,  but  with  the  longitudinal 
face  w  (ng.  73).  a:  a  (over  ij)  =  116** 34' ;  a:  a  (behind)  =  181''  18' ; 
a ;  a  (below)  =  88**  54'.  (Nordenskiold,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  6,  58.) 
By  itself  it  has  scarcely  any  taste ;  in  solution  it  tastes  purely  bitter 
(Fritzsche);  has  a  faint  bitter  taste,  and  is  afterwards  somewhat 
rough  and  sharp  (Gobel).    Does  not  lose  weight  at  190*  (Varrentraj^p 

Varentrapp  Fritsschc. 
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Yanenirapp  &  Will  analysed  Gdbel's  harmaline :  they  gaTO  the  formula 
C^N^H'K).    fntzscho's  earlier  formula  oontalns  27  at.  oarhon. 

Decomposkiona,  1.  Harmaline  heated  in  a  platinum  spoon  melts  to 
a  brown-red  liquid,  evolves  disagreeably  smelling  white  vapours, 
takes  fire,  and  leaves  a  combustible  cinder.  When  heated  in  a  small 
tube  it  yields  a  white,  mealy  sublimate  (Gobel).  —  2.  Freshly  pre- 
cipitated or  aqueous  harmaline  is  coloured  brown  by  expo8iu*e  to  air, 
especially  air  containing  ammonia.  (Fritzsche).  For  Gobel's  stotoment 
BeeHarmala-red(p.ll9.)  — 3.  Nitrate  of  harmaline,  warmed  with  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  acid^  is  converted  into  harmine  (p.  104) :  C'N'H^H)*  +  0* 
=  C»N*H*H)*  +  2H0.     Harmaline,  boiled  with  excess  of   nitric  addj 

g'elds  first  nitroharmaline ;  then,  by  longer  boiling,  nitroharmine.  — 
>iling  nitrohifdrochlof'ic  acid  yields  chloronitroharmine.  -~4.  Bichromate 
of  harmaline,  heated  above  120°,  undergoes  a  decomposition  which 
propagates  itself  through  the  whole  mass,  and  produces  harmine  and 
a  dark-coloured  resin.  —  5,  With  hydrocyanic  acidy  it  forms  hydro- 
cyanharmaline  (Fritzsche).         • 

Combmations.  Harmaline  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
It  neutralises  adds  and  forms  with  them  easily  soluble,  crystalline 
salts  (Gobel).  These  and  their  solutions  are  yellow  (pure  sulphur- 
yellow:  Fritzsche),  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  decomposed  by 
ammonia  or  the  fixed  alkalis,  with  separation  of  harmaline  (Gobel), 
although  a  larger  quantity  of  the  base  remauis  dissolved  than  cor- 
responds to  its  solubility  in  water  (Fritzsche).  From  cold  aqueous 
harmaline-salts,  ammonia  and  potash  precipitate  oil-drops,  which 
collect  to  resinous  concretions  in  strong  solutions,  and  quiddy  change 
to  crystals  in  dilute  solutions.  In  hot  liquids,  the  oily-drops  appear 
only  for  an  instant. — With  the  aid  of  heat,  harmaline  displaces 
ammonia  from  its  salts.  —  The  salts  of  harmaline  (like  the  corres- 
ponding harmine-salts)  are  more  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in  water 
containing  adds  or  salts,  and  arc  precipitated  from  their  aqueous 
solutions  by  adds  and  salts  (Fritzsche). 

Carbonate  of  Harmdlim*  —  The  salts  of  harmaline  yield  with  normal 
alkaline  carbonates  either  no  precipitate,  or  a  precipitate  of  harmaline. 
—  When  concentrated  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  acetate 
of  harmaline  are  mixed  together,  bicarbonate  of  harmaline  is  thrown 
down,  and  can  be  obtained,  without  much  decomposition,  by  washing 
with  very  cold  water,  and  quickly  pressing  and  drying  in  the  air.  — 
Fine  needles,  containing  about  13  per  cent,  carbomc  acid,  and  easily 
decomposed  by  water  into  harmaline  and  carbonic  add  gas  (Fritzsche). 

Phosphate.  —  Exists,  according  to  Gobel,  in  the  seeds  of  Peganum 
Hctrmala.  —  The  neutral  salt  is  obtained  in  needle-shaped  crystals  by 
boiling  excess  of  harmaline  with  dilute  phosphoric  add  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate.  Phosphoric  acid  precipitates  an  acid  salt  from  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt  (Fritzsche). 

Sulphite.  —  The  solution  of  harmaline  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid 
dries  up  to  a  yellow  resin,  without  any  traces  of  crystallisation 
(Fritzsche). 

Ai/p&rte.— a.  3fono-acKf.  — A  yellow  resin,  which  changes  to  a 
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radiated  crystalline  mass  over  oil  of  vitriol,  obtained  by  digesting  dilate 
sulphuric  acid  upon  excess  of  harmaline  and  evaporating  the  filtrate. 
— b.  Biacid.  —  Precipitated  in  needles,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water, 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a.  (Fritzsche). 

Hydromlphate. — By  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  bihydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  acetate  of  harmaline,  fine  prisms  are  obtained, 
which  quickly  decompose  in  the  air  after  separation  of  the  mother- 
liquor  (fritzsche). 

nydnodate. — Crystalline  predpitate,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Hydroeldorate.  — -  Aqueous  acetate  of  harmaline  is  precipitated  by 
excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  salt  has  not  a  pure  yellow  colour,  it  is  dissolved 
in  water  and  precipitated  by  pouring  the  solution  into  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  —  Long,  slender,  yellow  needles,  which  lose  12*6  per  cent, 
water  when  heated  (4  at.  =s  12*67  per  cent,  water). —  Dissolves  easily 
in  water  and  alcohol,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  slowly  in 
hydrochloric  acid  or  solution  of  common  salt. 

FritzBohe. 
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Nitrate.  —  By  predpitatmg  acetate  of  harmaline  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  or  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  needles  are  obtained  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  ahnost  insoluble  in  water  contain- 
ing nitric  acid  (Fritzsche). 

Cknmiate*  a.  Mono»acid.  —  On  mixmg  together  dilate  solntionB  of  aoetato 
of  hannaliiie  and  nonxml  chromate  of  potMh,  harmaline  is  peoipitated.  Crystals 
of  monochromate  of  harmaline  are  obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  har- 
maline, drop  by  drop,  to  a  cold,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  mono- 
chromate of  potash,  as  long  as  harmaline  is  separated,  then  filtering,  and 
adding  more  acetate  of  harmaline  to  the  filtrate.  —  The  same  compound 
separates  as  a  semi-fluid,  dirty  yellow  mass  when  crystals  of  mono- 
diromate  of  potash  are  thrown  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate 
of  harmaline.  If  the  mass  is  rinsed  with  a  little  water,  dissolved  in  a 
larger  quantity,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  mother-liquor,  crystals 
of  the  salt  separate  out.  —  Bright  yellow,  flattened  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  Easily  decomposed  into  harmaline  and  the  biacid 
salt :  on  addition  of  acetic  acid,  this  decomposition  takes  place  imme- 
diately (Fritzsche). 

b.  Biacid.  —  Aqueous  chromic  acid,  monochromate  and  bichromate 
of  potash  throw  down,  from  dilute  add  solutions  of  harmaline  salts, 
orange-coloured  drops,  which  soon  harden  to  bunches  of  crystals.  — 
Remains  unchanged  at  120^.  For  the  decomposition  at  higher  temperatures 
see  page  117.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  crystallises  from  its  solution  in 
boilmg  alcohol,  but  is  decomposed  by  continued  ebullition  (Fritzsche). 

Chlaromercurate.  —  Separates  in  the  form  of  fine  needles  when  hot 
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Bolations  of  mercuric  chloride  and  hydrochlorate  of  harmaline  are  mixed 
together;  from  cold  solutions  it  separates  as  a  thick  flocculent  pre* 
cipitate  (Fritzsche). 

ChhroplaUnate.  —  Bright-yellow,  light  powder,  composed  of  micros- 
copic crystals. 
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Contains  24*62  per  cent,  platinum  (Yarrentrapp  &  Will). 

Hydrosvlphocycmate, — Obtained  from  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
and  hydrochlorate  of  harmaline.  Bright  yellow  crystalline  precipitate ; 
after  recrystallisation,  slender  flattened  needles,  with  a  silky  lustre. 

Hydroferrocyanate,  —  A  dilute  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  harma- 
line is  precipitated  at  boiling  heat  with  f errocyanide  of  potassium  in 
excess.  Vermilion-red  crystalline  powder  and  larger  crystals.  Quite 
insoluble  in  water  (Fritzsche). 

Hydroferrtdcyanate.  —  Separates  from  cold  solutions  in  drops  which 
change  to  dark  greenish  blue  crystals.    Insoluble  in  water  (Fritzsche). 

Acetate.  —  The  solution  of  harmaline  in  acetic  acid  yields  acetate  of 
harmaline  as  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  salt  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration ;  by  evaporation  at  higher  temperatures,  harmaline  separates 
(Fritzsche). 

Oxalate,  —  If  aqueous  oxalic  add  is  boiled  with  harmaline  in  excess, 
needles  of  the  diacid  salt  separate  on  cooling ;  from  their  solution, 
oxalic  acid  precipitates  the  mono-add  salt  (Fritzsche). 

Harmaline  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  on  boiling. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ethery  and  is  precipitated  by  ether  from  the  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solutionis  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  rock  oU,  oil  of  turpentine,  aijd  oil  of  lemons;  the  freshly  distilled 
oils  dissolve  it  without  coloration  if  protected  from  the  air. — Oil  of 
turpentine,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  colours  harmaline  red 
on  boiling;  oil  of  lemons  colours  it  dark  brown. — Hydrochlorate 
of  harmaline  dyes  doth  mordanted  with  alum  a  pale  and  fugitive 
yellow  (Fritzsche).     See  also  HannaU-red. 


Appendix  to  Harmaline, 

Hannala'^red. 

GoBEL.     Ann.  Pharm.  38,  363. 
DoLLFUSS  &  SoHLUMBEROER.     J.  pr.  Cliem.  30,  41. 
Frttzsche.     Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  6,300;   J.  pr.  Chem.  40,  155;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1848,  74. 
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Sarmala,  Pof^p^Aommi.— -HarmalA-ieeds  are  used  for  obtaming  a  red  dje. 
Gfibel  prepared  the  ooloixrmg  matter,  but  did  not  describe  his  pooess.  He  regards 
hanua&-red  as  a  prodtict  of  oxidation  of  harmaline ;  Fritsscne  however  disputes 
this. 

When  1  pi.  of  powdered  harmala-seeds  is  moistened  with  2  pts. 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  days  or  a  fort- 
night in  a  closed  vessel,  the  mixture  acquires  a  dark-red  colour,  which 
becomes  brighter  and  purer  when  the  moistening  with  alcohol  is  re- 
peated, and  the  smell  of  the  latter  at  the  same  time  disappears.  The 
colouring  matter  thus  formed  can  be  precipitated,  but  not  quite  pure, 
from  its  acid  solutions  by  alkalis.  Beautiful  purple-red,  almost  gela- 
tinous flocks  are  thus  obtained,  which  dry  up  to  a  dark,  opaque  mass, 
with  a  greenish  iridescence,  and  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  If 
dissolved  in  acid  after  drying,  alkalis  no  longer  precipitate  it  purple, 
but  yellowish-red  (Pritzsche). 

Gobel's  harmala-red  is  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  ui  ether, 
and  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol.  With  acids  it  forms 
red  salts,  and  dyes  wool  or  silk  mordanted  with  sulphate  of  alumma 
from  the  lightest  pink  to  the  deepest  poppy-red. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  Harmaline. 

Hydrocyanhamaline. 

C»N»ffW  =  C»W»H?*0*,HCy. 

Fritzsoh£«    See  references  8  and  6,  page  108. 

Formation,  By  bringing  together  harmaline  and  hydrocyanic  add, 
or  harmaline-salts  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Preparation.  1.  Harmaline  is  added  to  boiling  dilute  alcoholic 
h vdrocyanic  acid,  as  lon^  as  it  is  thereby  dissolved ;  the  solution  is 
filtered  hot,  and  on  coolmg  hydrocyanharmaline  crystallises  out. — 
2.  A  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  harmaline  is  diixed  with  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  whereupon  hydrocyanharmaline  separates  after  some 
time,  and  may  be  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by  washing  with  water. 
Only  a  small  product  is  thus  obtained  for  the  most  part.  —  8.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  a  harmaline-salt  is  mixed  with  solution  of  cyamde  of 
potassium,  and  the  resulting  amorphous  precipitate,  which  would  be 
decomposed  bv  drying  in  the  au*,  is  dissolved  while  still  moist  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  gives  an  immediate  crystalline  precipitate  with  alcoholic 
harmaline-salts.  Any  harmaline  that  may  remain  mixed  with  it,  can 
be  removed  by  means  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  attacks  hydro- 
cyanharmalme  comparatively  little. 

Properties.  Colourless,  thin,  rhombic  plates ;  permanent  in  the  air 
and  in  vacuo. 
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FriUsche. 
28  C  168    69-71    6981 

8  N 42    17-43 

15  H 15     6-22    6-49 

2  O 16    6-64    

0»OTB[»<0«,HCy  ....  241    100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Amorphous  moist  hydrocyanharmaline  is  partially 
decomposed,  by  drying  in  the  air,  into  hydrocyanic  add  and  harmaline; 
crystallised  hydrocyanharmaline  does  not  undergo  a  similar  partial 
decomposition  till  heated  above  100®  ;  at  about  180**,  it  is  completely 
decomposed  into  the  same  products.  —  2.  It  likewise  splits  up  into 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  harmaline  when  boiled  with  xcater  or  alcohol.  — 
3.  When  hydrocyanharmaline  suspended  in  water  is  heated  to  boiling, 
with  a  great  excess  of  nitric  aad,  the  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful 
purple-red  colour,  and  deposits,  when  cold,  a  splendid  red,  amorphous 
powder,  a  further  quantity  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquor  by  addition  of  water,  or  by  partial  neutralisation  with  ammonia. 
The  red  powder  is  changed  to  a  fine  green  by  ammonia;  alcohol 
dissolves  it  with  beautiful  purple  colour,  which,  however,  soon  passes 
into  a  dirty  yellow,  but  does  not  yield  it  again  unaltered  in  evaporation. 
Ether  is  not  coloured  by  it,  but  dissolves  a  part,  probably  a  foreign 
admixture.  —  If  hydrocyanharmaline  is  stirred  up  with  water  and 
poured  into  boiling  nitric  acid,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  red 
substance  is  formed.  If  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  water,  other  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  formed.  —  Hydrocyanharmaline  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  is  converted  into  a  resin. 

Combinations.  Hydrocyanharmaline  is  insoluble  in  ivater.  —  With 
acids  it  forms  colourless  salts  of  hydrocyanharmaline.  These  are 
partially  decomposed,  even  by  separation  from  their  solutions,  and 
more  easily  in  proportion  as  the  latter  are  more  dilute.  They  are 
decomposed  with  peculiar  facility  when  dried  and  kept.  They  cannot 
be  prepared  by  acting  on  the  corresponding  harmaline-salts  with 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Sulphate  of  Hydrocyanharmaline.  —  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  hydro- 
cyanharmaline without  decomposition,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which, 
by  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  or  by  careful  dilution  with  water, 
is  rendered  colourless  and  deposits  crystals  of  the  sulphate.  Moderately 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  hydrocyanharmaline  into  sulphate, 
without  visibly  changing  its  form  or  dissolving  it.  Hydrocyan- 
harmaline dissolves  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  clear,  colourless 
liquid,  which  deposits  part  of  the  salt  after  a  time  in  dense, 
microscopic  ciystals. 

Hydrochlorate.  —  Crystals  of  hydrocyanharmaline,  moistened  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water  or  alcohol  and  then  covered  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  are  converted  into  the  hydrochlorate,  without  visible  change 
of  form,  though  under  the  microscope  they'  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
an  aggregation  of  small  c^staJs.  —  Finely  divided  hydrocyanharmaline 
dissolves  to  a  clear  liquid  in  sufficiently  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
whence  a  ciystalline  powder  is  generally  deposited.  This  must  be 
separated   from    the    mother-liquor   immediately,  in  order  that    it 
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may  not  be  contaminated  with  hydi*ochlorate  of  harmaline,  then 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  between  filter- 
paper.  —  Colourless  rhombic  octahedrons.  Splits  up  into  hydrocyanic 
add  and  hydrochlorate  of  harmaline  when  boiled  with  water. 

Fritzache. 

(T'N'ff^OS  214,       7714    74-63 

HOy 27       9-73    951 

Hd 86-4    1313    12*86 

(?8[N'H?«0»,Ha 277-4 100-00    97*00 

Nitrate, — Nitric  acid  combines  with  hydrocyanharmaline,  forming 
a  salt  which  is,  oleaginous  at  first,  but  solidifies  after  some  time  to  a 
crystalline  mass.  Finely  divided  hydrocyanharmaline  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  dissolves  on  addition  of  nitric  acid,  to  a  clear 
liquid,  which  deposits  after  a  while  crystals  of  nitrate  of  hydro- 
cyanharmaline, and  presently  also  of  nitrate  of  harmaline. 

Cold  concentrated  acetic  add  gradually  dissolves  hydrocyan- 
harmaline ;  but  the  acetate  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  from 
the  solution,  the  yellow  colour  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
harmalme  exists  in  it  no  longer  in  combination  with  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Hydrocyanharmaline  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  abundantly 
in  hot  alcohoL 


Oxynitroazo-nucleua  C*^N'XH"0*. 

Nitroharmaline. 
C««N»H?K)«  ==  Q^WSSyH^yW. 
Fritzsche.    See  references  4  to  7,  pages  103,  104. 

Chrysoharmine,    IfUroharmdUdine, 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  harmaline. 

Praparaiion,  1.  Two  parts  of  water  are  poured  upon  1  pt.  of 
harmaline ;  enough  acetic  add  is  added  to  dissolve  the  latter ;  and  the 
solution  is  poured  in  a  fine  stream  into  24  pts.  of  boiling  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr,  1*120.  As  soon  as  the  stormy  evolution  of  red  fumes, 
which  takes  place  on  mixing  the  liquids,  has  subsided,  the  lamp  is  re- 
moved; the  liquid  is  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  excess  of  alkali 
is  added,  whereby  nitroharmaline  is  precipitated,  and  a  resin  formed  at 
the  same  time  is  kept  in  solution.  The  washed  precipitate  is  triturated 
with  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  filtered 
solution,  whereby  hydrochlorate  of  nitroharmaline  is  precipitated ;  this 
is  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  and  nitrohannaline  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  an  alkali.  —  2.  Six  to  eight  parts  alconol  of 
80  per  cent,  are  poured  upon  1  pt.  harmaline,  and  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
added;  when  the  whole  is  dissolved,  2  pts.  of  moderately  diluted 
nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  placed  in  hot  water.     In 
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con8e(]^iience  of  the  action  of  the  nitric  add  upon  the  alcohol,  violent 
ebullition  of  the  liquid  soon  sets  in,  and  must  be  stopped,  after  a  short 
time,  by  rapidly  cooling  the  mixture,  whereupon  nearly  all  the  nitro- 
harmaline  that  has  been  formed  is  deposited  as  bisulphate.  This  pro- 
duct is  washed  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolved  in 
lukewarm  water ;  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  drop  by  drop 
to  the  solution  when  quite  cold,  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  has  become  pure  golden  yellow ; 
foreign  admixtures  are  thus  separated,  and  the  solution  is  then  quickly 
filtered  into  a  small  quantity  of  acid.  The  feebly  acid  solution  is 
warmed  to  40*^  or  50%  and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  ammonia  is 
added  all  at  once  with  constant  stirring ;  a  crystalline  precipitate  of 
nitroharmaline  is  thus  formed  almost  instantly.  It  can  be  obtained  in 
somewhat  larger  crystals  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water. 
Crude  nitroharmaline  may  also  be  purified  by  precipitatiag  its  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  common  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda,  dis- 
solving the  precipitated  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  in  cold  water,  and 
throwing  down  the  nitroharmaline  from  the  filtered  solution.  If 
harmaline  or  harmine  is  still  present,  the  product  is  stirred  up  with 
water  to  a  mud,  and  excess  of  concentrated  aqueous  sulphurous  acid 
is  added,  whereby  the  whole  is  dissolved ;  after  a  while,  however,  the 
bisulphate  of  nitroharmaUne  separates  out  almost  completely,  while 
harmine  and  harmaline  remain  dissolved.  The  product  is  washed 
with  dilute  sulphurous  acid,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  by  excess  of  alkali. 

Properties,  Small,  orange-yellow  prisms,  which  melt  at  120**, 
often  at  lower  temperatures,  to  a  brown  resin,  and  solidify  agam  on 
cooling. 

Fritzsche. 


mean. 

earlier. 

later. 

26  C 

...  156    ... 

60-23    ... 

6112    

6015 

3  N 

...    42    ... 

....     16-22     ... 

15-27 

13  H    

...     13     ... 

....      502    ... 

5-14    

4-92 

6  0     

...     48    ... 

....     18-53    ... 

18-47 

0»N»XH»02    . 

...  269     ... 

....  100-00    ... 

10000 

Decompositions,  1*  Boiling  concentrated  nitric  add  converts  nitro- 
harmaline into  nitroharmine.  —  2.  On  heating  the  bichromate^  a  violent 
decomposition  sets  in,  whereby  a  peculiar  base  is  produced.  —  3.  -ffy- 
drocyanic  acid  converts  it  into  hydrocyannitroharmaUne. 

Combinations.  Dissolves  in  cold  water  to  a  very  slight  extent, 
colouring  it  yellow ;  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  boiling  water. 

With  acids  it  forms  vellow,  crystallisable  saUsy  resembling  those  of 
harmaline.  The  neutral  salts  are  decomposed  by  boiling  their  solutions ; 
the  basic  salts  are  decomposed  by  merely  standing  in  the  air,  and 
acquire  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  a  dark-coloured  substance  precipitable 
by  alkali  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Alkali  added  to  the  salts  of 
nitroharmaline  in  quantity  less  than  suflScient  for  complete  decom- 
position, separates  the  base  in  the  form  of  an  oil  or  resin  which  soUdifies 
only  on  standing.  —  Nitroharmaline  dissolves  abundantly  in  warm  solu- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac^  and  displaces  ammonia  on  boihng. 
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Sulphite  of  NitroharmaHne.  —  Freshly  precipitated  nitroharmaline 
dissolveB  abundantly  in  aqueous  sulfuric  acta,  and  separates  almost 
completely,  after  some  time,  as  bisulphite.  —  Sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
still  less  in  aqueous  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphate.  —  a.  Mom-acid.  —  The  aoueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate 
of  nitroharmalme  is  saturated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  or  cold  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  digested  with  excess  of  nitroharmaline,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  at  the  common  temperature.    Easily  soluble  in  water. 

b.  Biadd.  —  Nitroharmaline  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  mixed 
with  a  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool ;  or  it  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  dark  brown- 
red  solution  is  poured  drop  by  drop  into  cold  water  with  constant 
stirring,  and  the  crvstalline  powder  which  separates  is  washed  with 
water.  — Bright  yellow  crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Tritssche. 

0»WH»0«    269    ....    72-64    ....    72-77 

2SO»    80    ....    22-42    ....    21-98 

2H0    18    ....      604    ....      6-25 

0»»«XHW«,2HO,2SO»  ....  867    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

HydriodaU  and  Hydrobromate  of  NitroharmaUne.  —  Obtained  by 
double  decomposition.    Crystals  very  similar  to  the  hydrochlorate. 

Hydrochhrate,  «*  1.  Nitroharmaline  is  covered  with  alcohol,  a  great 
excess  of  hydrochloric  add  is  added,  the  mixture  is  heated  unm  the 
whole  is  dissolved  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  —  2.  Aqueous  acetate  of 
nitroharmaline  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride 
of  sodium.  —  Small,  yellow  crystals  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  hydrochloric  acid  or  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

FritzBche. 

C»N»H«0«  269     87-67    8711 

Ha    36-4  12-83     12-14 

0»JN'XH»S0«,Ha..  296-4 100-00    9926 

Nitrate,  —  Acetate  of  nitroharmaline  is  precipitated  with  nitric  add 
or  nitrate  of  soda;  or  freshly  precipitated  nitroharmaline  is  dissolved 
in  hot  dilute  nitric  add,  whence  the  salt  separates  on  cooling.  Yellow 
needles ;  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  still  less  soluble 
in  water  containing  nitric  add. 

Bichromate.  —  On  mixing  solutions  of  nitroharmaline  and  of  chromic 
add  or  bichromate  of  potash,  oHy  drops  8ei)arate  which  soon  solidify 
in  the  crystalline  state.  —  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves 
more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  to  some  extent  in  alcohol,  without 
decomposition. 

Chhromerairate.  —  When  cold  solutions  of  merciuic  chloride  and 
hydrochlorate  of  nitroharmalme  are  mixed  together,  yellow  flocks  sepa- 
rate, which  soon  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form,  ftom  hot  solutions, 
larger  needle-shaped  crystals  are  obtuned  on  cooling. 

Nitrohai^aline  with  Silver-oxide.  -—  A  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
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nitrate  of  nitr«hannaline,  mixed  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver ;  de[A)sit8 
a  gdatinoas,  yellowish-red  preciptate,  which  becomes  somewhat  denser 
if  left  in  the  liquid,  and  shrinKs  on  drying  to  brown-red  amorphous 
lumps. 

Fritsaohe. 


0«WHMO«  259  eO-or    68-44 

AgO    116  80-98    80^ 

(7WXH»0»^gO  ....  875  100-00    98'44 

Nitrate  of  NitroharmaHne  and  Silver.  —  Obtained  bv  mixing  alcoholic 
nitroharmaune  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Bright  yellow  flocks,  made 
up  of  bright  yellow,  interlaced  needles  commonly  mingled  with  dark 
orange-yellow  granules. 

Chloroplatinate — On  mixing  together  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of 
uitroharmaliue  and  platinic  chloride,  bright  yellow  flocks  are  precipitated, 
which  soon  change  to  microscopic  crystals,  of  a  darker  colour,  grouped 
in  stars. 

Fritssche. 


26  C  166     ....  88-66    ....  8416 

8  N 42     ....  9-08 

14  H *....     14     ....  8-01     ...     808 

6  O  48     ....  10-84 

8  a 106-2  ....  22-84 

Pt 98-7  ....  21-28    ....  21-09 

(TOraCH»0»,HCl,PtCl« ....  464-9  ....  100-00 

HydrofarocyaiuUe,  —  Small  bright  brown  feathery  crystals,  com- 
posed of  smaller  needles.    Yery  cufficultly  soluble. 

Hifdroferridc^anate.  —  Separates  in  oily  drops,  which  change  in  the 
course  of  a  few  moments  to  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  on  mixing 
solutions  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  a  salt  of  nitro-harmaline. 

Hifdrasulphoci/anate,  —  Bright  yellow,  microscopic  needles,  rather  diflS- 
cultly  soluble  in  water. 

^cefo^d.-— Nitroharmaline  dissolves  easily  in  acetic  acid.  By  eva- 
poration at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  the 
Grystalline  form. 

Oxalate.  —  Nitroharmaline  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid, 
and  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The 
salt  is  obtamed  crystallised  by  evaporation  of  its  solutions. 

Nitroharmaline  dissolves  with  tolerable  ease  in  cold  alcohol^ 
but  much  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  crystallising  on  cooling. — It  dis- 
Bolves  but  little  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  boiling,  ether,  ana  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  ether  from  its  cold  saturated  alcoholic  solution.  —  Dissolves 
abundantly  in  hot  volatile  and  fatti/  oils,  separating  a^ain  on  cooling. 
From  the  solution  in  warm  rock-oil^  there  separate,  together  with  orange- 
yellow  ciystals  of  nitroharmaline,  bright  yellow  needles  containing  5*6 
to  6*31  p.  c.  rock-oil,  smelling  faintly  of  rock-oil,  and  unaltered  at  100^. 
They  split  up  into  nitroharmaline  and  rock-oil,  slowly  when  boiled 
with  water,  more  quickly  by  contact  with  acids  or  alcohol. 
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HydrocyannitiDharmaline. 

C«N*ffK)«  =  C*Tsr»XH»0»,HCy. 

Frttzschb.    See  references  5  and  6,  page  104. 

Separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  nitroharmaline  in  warm 
alcoholic  hydrocyanic  add,  or  when  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  nitro- 
harmaline and  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  left  to  stand.  —  It  is  also 
obtained  by  mixing  together  cold  acjueous  salts  of  nitroharmaline  and 
excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  adding  ammonia ;  it  then  separates  at 
first  as  a  jelly,  but  soon  becomes  crystalline. 

Yellow  needles,  unalterable  in  dry  air ;  smells  of  ammonia  in  damp 
air. 

at  100^  Fritsscbe. 

C»N«XHMO«  269    90-66 

HCJy 27    9-44    8-86 

<»f»XH»«0»,Hqy.  286    100*00 

Splits  up  when  boiled  with  taater  into  hydrocyanic  add  and  nitro- 
harmaline.—  Decomposed  by  concentrated  ammonia  and  by  potash-l^j 
acquiring  a  darker  colour. 

Dissolves  moUof  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  a  brown-yellow 
liquid,  which  deposits  needles  of  sulphate  of  hydrocyannitroharmaline 
when  dropped  into  a  small  quantity  of  water.  These  needles  decom- 
pose when  washed. 


Primary  NuGkuaCFS}^\  Oa^gtiii^mcleM  QFE}K^. 
FUicic  Acid. 

E.  Luck.    Ann.  Pharm.  54, 119 ;  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  22, 129. 

Occurrence.    In  the  roots  of  AspidiumfiUx  mas. 

Preparation,  1.  Well  preserved  roots,  which  are  still  green  when 
broken,  are  coarsely  powdered  and  repeatedly  exhausted  with  warm 
ether  free  from  alcohol ;  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  extract  so 
far  that  the  residue  has  the  consistence  of  olive-oil  when  cold ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days,  whereupon  yellow  crusts  of 
filicic  acid  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  product 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  small  quantities  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  then  with  a  mixture  of 
2  pts.  alcohol  and  1  pt.  ether,  until  the  residue  has  become  bright  lemon- 
yellow,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  ether;  and  the  crystals  are  washed 
with  a  little  ether-alcohol.  —  A  still  better  method  is  to  wash  the 
yellow  crusts  only  once  with  ether-alcohol,  then  press  them  between 
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filter-paper,  dissolve  in  alcohol  of  60°  warmed,  to  36°,  and  then  add 
aqueous  ammonia  until  a  turbid  solution  is  produced.  The  hquid  is 
quicldy  filtered  and  allowed  to  flow  at  once  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; 
and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  and  then  with  warm  alcohol 
of  80  p.  c.  as  long  as  this  liquid  is  coloured  by  it.  —  2.  The  ethereal 
extract  of  the  fern-root  is  diluted  with  etner-alcohol,  then  with 
2  measures  of  water  at  40°  and  ^  measure  of  aqueous  ammonia,  or  so 
much  that  the  liquid  smells  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole  is  shaken. 
After  standing,  the  lower  brown  layer  is  separated  from  the  supernatant 
oil ;  it  is  filtered  and  precipitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
throws  down  an  abundant  precipitate  that  quickly  balls  together  to  a 
soft  plaster.  This  is  Imeaded  with  warm  water  and  crystallised  from 
boiling  absolute  alcohol;  and  the  crystals  are  washed  with  alcohol 
of  80  p.  c,  and  putified  by  solution  in  ammonia  and  precipitation  by 
acid,  as  in  1. 

Properties.  SmaU,  greenish-yellow,  rhombic  laminsB,  or  light,  bright 
yellow  crystalline  powder.  Has  a  faint  smell,  and  a  slight,  nauseous 
taste.  Becomes  electric  when  rubbed.  Melts  at  161°,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  an  amorphous,  greenish-yellow,  transparent  mass.  Its 
ethereal  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

CaletdaHon  according  to  Luck.  Luck. 

26  C  156    ....    64-20  ....  63*57      to  64-78 

15  H 15    ....      617  ....  6-47      „  6-30 

9  O 72     ....     29-63  ....  2996      „  2992 

<?»H»0» 243    ....  10000    ....  100-00 

Therefore  perhaps  C^^"0*,HO. 

Decompositions,  1.  When  heated,  it  yields  an  oily  distillate  smelling 
of  butyric  acid.— 2  Bums  with  luminous  flame  when  heated  on 
platinum-foil,  and  leaves  a  shining  charcoal.  —  8.  Dissolves  in  fuming 
oU  of  vitriol  at  common  temperatures  to  a  brown  hquid,  from  which, 
when  it  has  stood  only  a  short  time,  water  separates  filicic  and  filimelisi- 
sulphuric  (xv.  26)  acids,  but  only  the  latter  acid  when  it  has  stood  for 
2  or  8  hours,  butyric  add  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  —  Conmion 
oil  of  vitriol  seems  to  act  similarly. — 4.  Dry  chlorine  converts  it  into 
chlorofilicic  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  add ;  chlorine  passed 
into  the  aqueous  solution  converts  it  into  terchlorofilicic  acid.  —  5.  Filicic 
add  quickly  assumes  a  dark  brown-yellow  colour  when  heated  with 
aqueous  ammonia  or  caustic  potash,  and,  in  absence  of  air,  is  converted 
into  filunelisicadd;  if  air  has  access,  it  takes  up  oxygen  and  becomes 
filipelosic  acid  (xv.  26\  When  heated  with  lumps  of  potash-hydrate 
it  gives  off  a  smell  or  amber  and  mint.  —  6.  The  soda-salt  reduces 
aqueous  nitrate  of  silver  by  long  contact. 

Combinations.  Does  not  dissolve  in  water.  With  salifiable  bases  it 
forms  the  fiUcates.  According  to  Luck,  the  acid  then  takes  up  1  at. 
water  additional,  so  that  the  formula  of  the  lead-salt  is  C*H"0",  PbO. 

Filicate  of  Soda.  —  The  acid  is  digested  with  aqueous  carbonate 
of  soda  at  60°;  the  bicarbonate  so  produced  is  precipitated  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  forms  a  gummy  mass. 
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AqueouH  filicate  of  soda  precipitates  the  solutions  of  the  followhig 
Baits :  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium  slightly,  Yellowish  white  and 
flocculent ;  chlorides  of  moffnesium,  aluminum^  ana  glucinum^  copiously, 
white;  chloride  of  cobalty  flesh-coloured;  chloride  of  rdckd^  bright 
apple-green;  chloride  of  manganese,  white;  ferraua  chloride^  dark  red- 
brown  ;  ferric  chloride,  cinnamon-coloured ;  curpric  chhridcy  and  chromic 
chloride,  green;  mercuric  chloride^  slightly  white;  platkUc  chloride, 
dirty  yellow. 

^  FiUcate  of  Lead.  —  Dilute  aaueous  filicate  of  soda  is  precipitated 
with  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  yellowish- white,  curdy  precipitate  is  dried 
at  the  common  temperature,  or  in  vacuo.  —  At  lOO*",  it  takes  up 
oxygen  and  becomes  darker  coloured.  —  Sugar  of  lead  precipitates 
from  alcoholic  filicate  of  soda  mixed  with  acetic  add,  other  salts  con- 
taining smaller  and  vaiiable  proportions  of  lead. 

CalculaHon  according  to  Luck.  Luck. 


28  C  

16  H 

...  156  ... 
...  16  .... 
...  80  .... 
...  112  ... 

....  42-91  ... 
....   4-40  .... 
....  22-00  .... 
....  80-69  ... 

48-12 

....   4-47 

10  0 ..« 

PbO  

....  21-69 
....  80-72 

C»H»^«>,PbO 

...  864  ... 

.....  100-00  ... 

100-00 

FiUdc  acid  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  aqueous  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in 
boiling  absolute  alcohol.  —  It  is  only  slightly  more  soluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  ether,  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  presence  of  fat  oils.  Very 
easily  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  in  fat  and  volatile  oils  (Luck). 


Oxgchhrine-nucleus  C*01H**0*. 

Ghlorofllicic  Acid. 

C«01BP»0»  =  C»K51H»0*,0*? 

Luck.    Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  22,  136. 

When  div  chlorine  is  passed  over  filicic  acid  contained  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  a  gentle  heat  being  applied  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  heat  is 
evolved  and  hydrochloric  add  formed,  and  there  is  produced  a  turpen- 
tine-Hke  mass  which,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  and  abandoned 
to  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  deposited  in  yellow-brown  drops.  These 
are  washed  with  water  and  driea  at  the  common  temperature. 

Properties.  An  amorphous  mass,  yielding  a  yellow  powder,  and 
caking  together  at  a  gentle  heat  into  a  transparent  resin.  It  reddens 
litmus  when  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
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26  C ;.. 

15  H  

a    

10  0 

156     

15     

35-5  

80     

.     54-47 

5-23 

.     12-36 

27-94 

til  vacuo, 
over  oil  of  vitriol. 

64-67 

5-28 

12-19 

27-86 

0»H"aO»  286-5  10000    10000 

Perhaps  0»C1HW0S,2H0  ? 

Becomes  coloured  when  heated  with  aqueouts  carbonated  or  caustic 
alkalis^  and  forms  alkaline  chloride. 

Insoluble  in  water  ;  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquids  with  yellow  colour. 
The  solution  of  chlorofilicate  of  soda,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid 
in  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  freed  from  excess  of  carbonate  by 
precipitation  with  absolute  alcohol,  precipitates  ferrous  and  ferric 
chlorides  dark  brown,  and  produces  a  faint  turbidity,  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Lead-salt,  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  Alcoholic  acid  with  sugar 
of  lead.  Bright  clay-coloured  powder.  Contains  39*12  p.  c.  C,  3*90  H., 
and  28-27  PbO.,  and  is  therefore  C'^H'^CIO",  PbO  (calculation :  39-20  p.  c.  C, 
8-76 H.,  and  2808  PbO).     (Luck.) 

ChlorofiHcic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol^  etiier,  suljyhide  of  carbon^  and 
fat  oils  (Luck). 


Oxychlorine-nucleus  C*H31»H"0*? 

TercMorofilicic  Acid. 
C>K)1»H"0»  =  C««1»BP*0*,0*? 
Luck.     Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  22,  137. 

Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  water  in  which  filicic  acid  is  suspended 
until  free  chlorine  is  still  present  in  the  hquid  after  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  product  is  collected,  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  dissolved  in 
alcohol.  The  solution,  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  leaves  a 
residue  of  amorphous  terchlorofilicic  acid,  which  must  be  washed  with 
water. 

It  forms  an  amorphous  mass,  yielding  a  yellow  powder,  fusible  in 
hot  water,  and  having  a  faint  bitter  taste.    Reacts  acid. 

Caloulaiion  according  to  Luck.  Luck. 

invtumoj 
over  oU  of  vitriol, 

26  C 156      43-91    48-80 

13  H 18 8-66    8-58 

8  a    106-5  29-90    2981 

10  0 80     22-54    22-81 

CMH«a»Ow....  366-5  10000  10000 

Perhaps  C«CPH»0«,2H0  ? 
VOL.  XVI.  K 
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Evolves  hydrochloric  acid  when  heated^  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
charcoal. 

Insoluble  in  water. 

Lead-salt  —  Obtained  like  chlorofilicate  of  lead  (page  129),  as  a 
bright  clay-coloured  precipitate,  and  contains,  when  dried  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  33*31  p.c.  C,  2*83  H.,  and  24*08  PbO.,  and  is  there- 
fore C"H"Cl'PbO»'  +  HO  (calculation  :  33-42 p.  c.  C,  278 H.,  and  2390 PbO). 

(Luck.) 

The  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol^  in  ether,  and  in  oils  hoth  fat  and  volatile. 


Oxyazo-nucUm  (?«NHW)»- 

Cotarnine. 

C-NBTO*  =  C««NffW,H». 

(More  correctly  (?*NBP*0'.) 

WoHLBR.     Ann.  Pharm.  50,  19. 

Blyth.     Ann.  Pharm.  50,  36. 

Ain)EBSON.     Edxnb.  Royal  Soc.  Trans.  20,  3,  347 ;  Chem.  Soc.    Qw.  «A 

5,  257 ;   absti*.   Ann.  Pharm.  86,   179 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,  358 ;  Lieb. 

Kopp's  Jahresh.  1852,  537. 
Matthiessen  &  Foster.    Phil.  Trans.  1863,  348 ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  [2]  1, 

342 ;   abstr.  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  11,  57 ;  Ann.  Pharm.   Suppl.   1,  331 ; 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  12,  503. 

DiscoTcred  by  WOhler  in  1844.  —  It  belongs,  according  to  Matthiessen  &  Foster, 
to  the  compounds  containing  24  at.  carbon ;  but  the  preparation  of  this  work  was  too 
far  adyanoed  to  admit  of  its  being  described  in  that  connection. 

Formation.  From  narcotine.  1.  By  boiling  it  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Wohler).  —  2.  By  boiling  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  narcotine  with  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  (Blyth).  —  3.  By 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  narcotine  (Anderson),  in  all  cases 
opianio  acid  (xiv.  427)  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Preparation.  1.  When  narcotine  is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  the  preparation  of  opianic 
acid  (xiv.  427)  the  red-yellow  mother-hquor  remaining  after  separation 
of  the  opianic  acid,  contains  cotarnine  in  solution,  which  can  be  pre- 
cipitated by  (mercuric  chloride  or)  bichloride  of  platinum.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  recrystalllsation 
from  boiling  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  then  pulverised, 
heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  decomposed  by  a  current  of  tydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cotarnine  filtered 
from  the  sulphide  of  platinum  is  mixed  with  excess  of  baryta-water 
and  evaporated  to  diyncss,  and  the  cotarnine  is  dissolved  out  from  the 
residue  in  which  it  is  contained,  together  with  carbonate  of  baiyta  and 
chloride   of    barium,   by    means    of    alcohol   (Wohler).  —  2.    In   the 
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decomposition  of  narcotine  by  bichloride  of  platinnm,  as  described  at 
page  427,  vol.  xiv.^  crystals  of  chloroplatinate  of  cotarnine  separate 
from  tbe  dark-red  liquid  after  half-an-hour's  boillDg,  while  opianic  and 
hemipinic  (xiv.  430)  acids  remain  in  solution.  The  crystals  are  washed 
with  water,  heated  to  boiling  with  aqueous  ammonia,  decomposed  by 
leading  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  the  liquid,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  with  water  acidulated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  decompose  the  compound  of  bisulphide  of  platinum  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cotarnine  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  addition  of  potash.  The 
remainder,  which  is  kept  in  solution  by  the  ammonia  contained  in  the 
liquid,  is  separated  by  evaporation.  The  whole  quantity  of  cotarnine 
so  obtained  is  purified  by  treating  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
animal  charcosd  and  precipitating  with  potash  (Blyth).  —  3.  Cotarnine 
is  also  obtained  by  boiling  narcotine  with  nitric  acid,  as  described  under 
B,  vol.  xiv.  page  423  (Anderson).  —  f.  Matthiessen  &  Foster  give 
the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of  cotarnine :  2  pts. 
of  narcotine  is  dissolved  m  A  mixture  of  30  pts.  water  and  3  pts. 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  3  pts. 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder  is  added  to  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  cause  the  liquid  to  boil 
over ;  the  mixture  is  then  quickly  filtered  through  a  funnel  surrounded 
by  boiling  water.  The  mother-Mquoi*,  drained  off  from  the  opianic  acid 
which  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  on  cooling,  is  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  free  sulphuric  acid 
and  to  precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the  manganese,  then  with  excess 
of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  whole  is  next  heated  to  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporated  rapidly  to  a  small  bulk,  allowed  to  cool  completely, 
poured  off  from  any  sulphate  of  soda  that  may  have  crystallised  out, 
and  finally  mixed  with  excess  of  strong  potash-ley  whereby  tlie  cotar- 
nine is  precipitated.  The  product  so  obtained  may  be  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal  if  necessary.lT 

Properties.  Crystallised  cotarnine  (p.  132)  loses  water  at  100**, 
and  melts  to  a  brown  mass  (Blyth).  Reacts  feebly  alkaline.  Tastes 
very  bitter  (Wohler). 


24  0  

a. 
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...  66-76 
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6-93 

..  21-92 
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J. 
....  166 
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...  66-96 
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13  H 

14  . 

....  18  . 
....  48  . 
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6  O 

6  O 

CWHMO«... 

219  . 

...  10000 

C«NHi»0«.... 

...  231 

....  100-00 

a  according  to  Matthiessen  &  Foster ;  the  formula  C^NH^^*  (i)  was  proposed 
by  Gerhardt  {PrScis  de  Chimie  organiquey  2,  189,  258,  Paris,  1845)  and  Laiirent 
(N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  19,  370;  Awi,  Fharm,  62,  104).  Wdhler  gave  the  formula 
C»NH"0*;  Blyth  C»NHW0^. 

Decompositions.  1.  Melts  when  heated  and  chars,  giving  off  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  (Wohler). — 2.  By  gently  warming  cotarnine  with  very 
duute  nitric  acid^  cotarnic  acid  (p.  134)  and  nitrate  of  methylamine  are 
obtained,  C"NH"0»  +  4H0  =  C»H»0*«  +  C*NH*  (Matthiessen  &  Foster.) 

K  2 
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—If  ootamiue  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  measures 
of  water,  and  the  solution  boiled  with  addition  of  strong  nitric  add 
(whereupon  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved)  until  a  sample  deposits  crystals 
when  mixed  with  ether-alcohol,  apophyllic  acid  (xiii.  154)  is  pro- 
duced. The  mother-liquor  of  this  add  yields,  by  dry  distillatiou,  a 
syrup,  which  evolves  methylamine,  ethylamine  (bimethylamine  ?  Er.),  and 
perhaps  other  bases  when  treated  with  potash.  (Anderson).  Ootamine 
dissolves  with  dark  red  colour  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  (Blyth) ;  and 
is  converted  by  it,  on  boiling,  into  oxalic  acid  (Anderson). 

On  one  oocaaion  Anderson  obtained,  at  the  same  time  as  apophyllio  acid,  jellow 
aoid  needles,  melting  to  a  ydlow  oil,  and  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
This  was  soluble  in  water,  and  contained  one  time  56*80  p.  c.  C,  and  8*94  H. ; 
another  time,  when  dried  at  100*,  it  contained  61-24  p.  c.  C,  4' 16  N.,  8*94  H.,  and 
80*66  O.,  which  latter  numbers  correspond  to  the  formula  C»NffK)"  (Anderson). 

IT  8.  Gotamine,  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  aqueous  hydrochloric 
(hydriodic  or  sulphuric)  octli,  yields  hydrochlorate  of  cotaruamic 
acid  (p.  134)  and  chloride  of  methyl :  C^NffK)*  -h  2H0  -h  2HC1  = 
C»NH"0»,HC1  4-  C«H>C1  (Matthiessen  &  Foster).  —  4.  DistUled  with 
caustic  ^tosA  it  yields  ammonia  and  methylamine,  but  apparentlj  no  bi-  or 
ter-  methylamine  (Matth.  &  Foster),  f  —  5.  Heated  with  absolute  alcohol 
and  iodide  of  ethyl,  it  is  converted  into  hydriodate  of  cotamine  (see  below), 
without  formation  of  an  ethyl-ootamine  (How). 

Comhinatunu.  —  With  Water.  —  CrystaUised  Cotamine.  —  Colourless 
needles,  grouped  in  stars  (filyth),  yellowish  or  bufiP  (Matthiessen  & 
Poster).  Loses  7*22  to  7-61  p.  c.  water  at  IOC*  (Blyth),  7.45  p.  c. 
(Matthiessen  &  Foster :  2  at. »  7-59  p.  c).  Wohler  obtained  (hydrated  P) 
cotamine  as  a  deep  yellow  mass  of  radiating  crystals. 


Over  oU  of  vitriol, 
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a.                                 Blyth. 
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Cotamine  dissolves  easily  in  water  with  deep  yellow  colour  (Wohler). 
It  dissolves  slightly  in  aqueous  ammonia^  not  in  potash-Uyy  and  docs 
not  colour  yerrw  eaUa  (Blyth). 

The  8<dt8  of  cotamine  are  obtained  by  dissolving  cotamine  in  dilute 
acids ;  they  are  easily  soluble.  Aqueous  cotamine  precipitates  cupric 
and  ferrous  eaUe  (Blyth). 

Hydriodate  of  Cotamine,  —  Obtained  as  a  red- brown  uncrystallisablo 
oil)  by  heating  finely  powdered  cotamine  with  absolute  fJcohol  and 
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iodide  of  ethyl  to  100"  in  a  sealed  tube.  Insoluble  in  cold  water ;  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  water.  By  treatment  with  nitrate  of  eilyer  and  then  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  hjdrochlorate  of  ootamine.  (How.) 

Hydrockhrate.  —  Long  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre,  losing  14*51 
to  15-24  p.  c.  water  at  100**  ( P  4  at.  =  13-84  p.  c),  and  very  soluble  in 
water  (Blyth). 


at\QO\ 

Blyth. 

24  0  

144     .... 

....    66-36    .... 

....    67-39 

N 

14     .... 

...      6-48 

14  H 

14     .... 

...      6-48    .... 

....      6-73 

6  0  

48     

...    18-78 

CI 

35-6  

...     13-90 

C?*NHTH)«;B[01 266-6  100-00 

Chloromercurate.  —  Separates  as  a  thick,  pale  yellow  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  crystcdline,  on  mixing  cold  solutions  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cotamine  and  mercuric  chloride;  crystallises  on  cooling 
from  warm  dilute  solutions  in  small  yellow  prisms.  Appears  to  be 
decomposed  by  recrystallisation.  A  specimen,  which  was  perhaps  not 
quite  pure,  contained  37-95  p.  c.  Hg.,  20-68  CI.,  2-52  N.  (W6hler  : 
calcolation  for  0>*NH»0«,HCl,2HgCl  »  3806  p.  c.  Hg.,  2021  Ci,,  2-66  K). 

Chhroplatinate.  — Obtained,  as  described  at  page  180,  in  long  red 
prisms ;  by  precipitation  of  hydrochlorate  of  cotamine  with  bichloride 
of  platinum,  as  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  resembling  chloroplatinate 
of  ammonia,  and  becoming  red  on  drying.  —  Not  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing with  aqueous  ammonia ;  appears  to  be  decomposed  by  recrystalli- 
sation.    Slightly  soluble  in  water  (Wohler,  Blyth). 


24  C 

N    

14  H   

6  O   

•.•.....«.••.....       X4        .... 

14     .... 

48     .... 

....    88-84    ... 
...      3-29 
....      3-29    ... 
...     11-28 
...    2603    ... 
...    23-27    ... 

Wdhler. 
mean, 

34-70    .... 

8-33    .... 

....    24-09 

....    22-80    .... 

Blylh. 
....    84-76 
...      8-47 

8  ca 

106-6  .... 

....    22-89 

0»«NH»0«,H01,P 

tOT  425-5  .... 

....  100-00 

How  found  22-88  p.c.  platiniun ;  Matthieaaen  k  Foster  23-10  to  28-31  p.o. 

Hydrochlorate  of  cotamine  forms  a  splendid  dark-red  double  salt 
with  terehloride  of  gold  (Blyth). 

Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  with  deep  yellow  colour  (Wohler);  with 
brown  colour,  and  cannot  be  again  obtained  crystallised  (Blyth). 

Easily  soluble  in  ether.  The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid. 
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Appendix  to  voL  xiv.,  p.  521. 

Gotanuc  4cid. 

Matthiessen  &  Foster.    Proc.  Boy.  8oc.  11,  59 ;  Antu  Fharm.  SuppL 
1,  S31. 

Obtained,  but  not  alwaygy  together  with  nitrate  of  methylamine,  by 
gently  heating  cotamine  with  very  dilate  nitric  acid.-- Perhaps  identical  with 
Anderson's  hjdrate  of  opianyl  (xiy.  424).  Contains  no  nitrogen;  its  aqueous 
solution  reacts  strongly  acid.  —  Easily  soluble  in  water;  gives  no 
coloration  with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
acetate  ofleady  insoluble  in  excess  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Chtamate  of  Stiver.  —  Nitrate  of  silver  gives,  with  the  aqueous  add, 
a  precipitate  which  is  sHghtly  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Katih.  &  Foster. 

22  0    132  ....  30-14  ....  29*67 

10  H    10  ....  2*27  ....  217 

8  Ag 216  ....  49-82  ....  4924 

10  O  80  ....  18-27  ....  18-92 

0»H«>Ag«0»^> 438  ....  10000  ....  XOOOQ 

The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol^  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  ether.j 


%.    Oocyamidogen-nudeua  C"AdH"0*. 

Cotarnamic  Acid. 

C»NH"0»  =  C"AdH>K)*,0*. 

MATTHiEsaKN  &(  FosTEB.    FhtL  Trans.  1863, 860  s  abstr.  JProo.  Boy.  Soc, 
12,  603. 

Precipitated  as  an  orange-red  crystalline  powder  on  cautiouBly 
adding  aqueous  ammonia  or  carbonate  or  sniphite  of  soda  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cotarnamic  acid.  —  Dissolves  with 
orange  colour  in  excess  of  aqueous  alkali,  the  solution  rapidly  becoming 
dark  brown  by  exposure  to  air. 

Combinations.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more  abun- 
dantly in  boiling  watet^  a  very  smaU  quantity  imparting  an  intense 
orange  colour  to  a  large  bulk  of  water. 

Hydrochlorate  of  CotamanUc  Acid.  —  Formed,  together  with  chloride 
methyl,  by  heating  cotamine  with  three  times  its  weight  of  strong 
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aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  to  about  140**  in  a  sealed  tube  (p.  132),  or 
by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  ootarnamic  acid. 
Pale  yellow  tufts  of  small  silky  needles. 

Matth.  &  Foster. 


22  0... 

14  H 
8  O... 

CI 


mean. 

Xw2     ..a..... 

60-87  .... 

....  49-94 

14  

6-40  .... 

....   6-73 

14  

6-40  ..« 

....   6*70 

64  

24-65  .... 

....  24-61 

35-6 

13-68  .... 

....  14-02 

C^XdHW*;EOl 259-6  10000    100*00 

Partially  decomposed,  with  separation  of  ootarnamic  acid,  when 
dissolved  in  pure  water;  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  water 
containing  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  lemon-yellow  solution 
which  becomes  dark  green  by  exposure  to  the  air,  —  Nitric  acid 
dropped  into  the  boiling  aqueous  solution,  causes  it  to  assume  a  deep 
opaque  crimson  colour  when  seen  by  reflected  light,  and  transparent 
orange  by  transmitted  light ;  after  some  minutes,  slight  effervescence 
takes  place,  and  the  solution  remains  transparent,  but  of  a  darker 
orange  colour.  —  Evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  with  excess  of  dilute 
sulphuric  add,  it  acquires  a  magnificent  crimson  coloiu:,  which  disap* 
pears  on  addition  of  water,  but  is  restored  on  again  evaporating.  — 
Beduces  nitrate  of  silver  added  in  excess  to  the  hot  solution.  —  Am- 
monia, carbonate  of  soda,  or  sulphite  of  soda,  added  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  throw  down  cotamamio  add,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
first. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ootarnamic  acid  dissolves  very  readily  in  boiling 
water,  much  less  easily  in  cold  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  ether.    T« 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  Coiamine. 

Narcotine. 

C^NH«W*  or  C«NH»OW. 

Debosne.     Ann.  Chim.  45,  271 ;  A.  Tr.  12,  1,  223. 

RoBiQUET.     Ann.    Chim.  Phys.   5,   275;    Qilb.  67,    168.  — J^.   Pharm. 

17,   687;  Ann.  Pharm.  2,  267.  — X  Chim.  mdd.  9,  66;  Ann.  Chim. 

Phya.  51,  226;  Ann.  Pharm.  5,  83. 
Sertuerner.     Gilh.  59,  60. 
Dumas  &  Pelletier.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  185. 
Merck.     Mag.  Pharm.  15,  147.  —  /.  Pharm.  16,  380.  — i^.  Tr.  20,  1, 

134.  — Ann.  Pharm.  21,  202. 
Geigeb.     Mag.  Pharm.  17,  221. 
DupLos.     Schw.  61,  217. 
BRAia>ES.     Ann.  Pharm.  2,  274. 

Pelletier.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  50,  240;  Ann.  Pharm.  5,  169. 
LiEBio.     Ann.  Pharm.  6,  35  ;  26,  51 ;  Pogg.  21,  30. 
Couebbe.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  59,  159;  Ann.  Pharm.  17,  174. 
Regnault.     Ann.  Pharm.  26,  27 ;  29,  60 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  1 6,  27:^. 
WoHLER.     Ann.  Pharm.  50,  1 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  81,  420;  l^fjq.  HI,  i532. 
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Blyth,     Ann.  Phann.  50,  29  ;  PhU.  Mag.  J.  25,  863- 

Wertheim.    Ann.  Pharm.  70,  71.  —  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  208 ;  Wten.  Akad. 

Ber.  4,  8 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  141.  —  Wien.  Akad.  Per.  6,  109 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  53,  180  and  431 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1851,  918 ;  N.  J.  Pharm. 

19,  dSS.—Gerhardt,  Traite  4:,  67. 
Anderson.     Edisib.  Rcyal  Soc.  Trans.  20,  3,  347  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  86, 179  ; 

/.  pr.  Chem.  57,  358. 
How.     Edinb.  Royal  Soc.  Trans.  21,  1,  27 ;  Ann.  Phurm.  92, 337 ;  J,  pr. 

Chem.  63,  300 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1855,  26. 
Matthebssen  &  Foster.    Phil.  Trans.  1863,  345 ;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  J. 

[2]  1,  342 ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  11, 55 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  Suppl.  1,  330 ;  Rep. 

Chim.pure^  3,  282 ;  ZeUschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  4,  226;  BuU.  Soc.  Chim. 

Paris,  1862,  22 ;  further,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  12,  501. 

The  opian  of  the  3rd  German  edition  of  Gmelin's  Sandhuch.  Set  ePopium  of 
Derosne.  Narcotine  principle  of  opium,  —  Discovered  in  1803  by  Deroane,  and  at 
first  considered  ahnost  identical  with  morphine.  Sertiimer  at  one  tmie  regarded  it  as 
basic  meoonate  of  morphine,  but  afterwards  Bobiquet  and  also  Sertiimer  himself 
showed  that  the  two  substances  were  distinct. 

Ocewrrence.  In  opium  {Handbuch^  viii.  Phytochem.  40)  ;  according  to  Felletier  in 
the  free  state  (that  is,  not  combined  with  acids)  j  according  to  Sertiimer  and  Berzelius 
as  a  salt  (decomposable  bj  the  solvent  medium).  — The  proportion  of  narcotine  in 
Bengal  opium  varies  from  0*76  to  6  p.c.  (O'Shaughnessy).  IFresh  poppy-sap  coQected 
in  BengsJ  contained  1*635  p.c.  narcotine,  after  separation  of  water  4  p.  o. ;  the  same 
sap  dried  at  96^  or  slowly  evaporated  in  open  dishes,  contained,  after  removal  of 
water, 3*8  and  36 p.  c.  (Eatwell, Pharm.  J.  Trans.  11, 269, 306 and 359;  Ann. Pharm. 
84,  385^.  The  proportion  of  narcotine  which  the  undermentioned  varieties  of  opium 
respectively  contain  is  as  follows : — Smyrna  opium,  6*5  to  9*6  p.  c.  (Mulder), 
1*30  p.  c.  (Schindler)  ;  Egyptian  opium,  2*68  p.  c. ;  opium  from  Constantinople, 
3*47  p.c.  (Schindler);  Oriental  opium  (dry),  7*5  p.c.  (Biltz).  Opium  collected 
from  white  poppies  at  Erfurt  in  1829,  contained  3*3  p.  c.  narcotine,  that  oollected 
from  blue  poppies  in  1829  contained  9*5 ;  in  1830  it  contained  6*25  p.  c.  narootine 
(Bilt«,  y.  iV.  23, 1, 246 ;  £ere.  Lehrh.  3  Aufl.  7, 286) .  —  The  ripe  capsules  of  the  blue- 
seeded  poppy  contain  narcotine  (Winckler,  Eeperi.  69, 17) ;  the  poppy-heads  when 
not  quite  npe  contain  narcotine  and  codeine  (or  perhaps  thebaine),  but  no  morphine 
(Winckler,  Sepert.  53,  289).  French  opium  contained  no  narcotine  but  a  large 
quantity  of  morphine  (Felletier,  J.  Pharm.  21,  570).  —  The  deposit  which  forms  in 
Laudamim  liqutdum  Sydenham*  by  keeping,  contains  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
narootine  (Bihot>  Pharm.  Viertelj.  6 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  95,  71). 

Preparation.  Narootine  is  commonly  obtained  as  a  b^ e-product  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  morphine.  1.  When  opium  is  exhausted  with  cold  water  lor  the 
purpose  of  preparing  morphine,  the  greater  part  of  the  narcotine  re- 
mains, as  a  general  rule,  in  the  residue ;  bu^  according  to  Robiquet, 
when  the  characters  of  the  opium  are  different,  the  whole,  or  most  of 
it,  may  pass  into  solution  with  the  morphine. 

a.  Tpe  residue  of  the  opium  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  ex- 
hausted with  hydrochloric  acid  (or  with  alcohol);  the  narcotine  is 
precipitated  from  the  resulting  solution  by  means  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda ;  the  precipitate  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c. ;  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  is  peiired 
boiling  hot  into  a  flat  vessel,  wherein  the  narcotine  cf^stalHses,  after 
from  two  to  four  hours.  The  crystals  are  to  be  -gashed  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  (Berz.  Lfhrb.  6,  289).  / 

h.  The  extract  of  opium,  prepared  with  cold  water,  is  evaporated         ^ 
to  a  thick  syrup,  allowed  to  cool,  and  mixed  up  with  5  or  6  parts 
water;  whereupon  narcotine  is  deposited  as  a  black-brown,  sandy, 
crystalline  mass,  a  further  quantity  of  which  can  be  obtained  by 

•; 
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evaporating  and  redissolving  the  filtrate  (Derosne).  Caustic  or  car- 
bonated alkalis  extract  the  foreign  colouring  substances  from  this 
product,  and  leave  nearly  white  narcotine  (Wiggers).  —  Ether  takes 
up  narcotine,  or  narcotine  together  with  foreign  matters,  from  the 
extract  obtained  by  exhausting  opium  with  water,  and  evaporating. 
The  ether  is  driven  off,  and  the  residual  acid,  brown,  saline  mass  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal, 
and  the  narcotine  precipitated  from  the  cooled  filtrate  by  ammonia. 

2.  If  the  opium  has  been  exhausted  with  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  tbe  narcotine  may  be  precipitated  from  the  extract  by 
dissolving  chloride  of  sodium  therein.  The  liquid,  which  is  at  first 
milky,  deposits,  on  standing,  a  brown,  curdy  precipitate,  which  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  potash-ley 
(Wittstock). 

3.  Opium  is  exhausted  first  with  cold  ether  (which  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  fat  and  resin,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
narcotine),  then  repeatedly  with  boiling  ether ;  the  extracts  obtained 
by  hot  ettier  are  evaporated,  and  the  residual  narcotine  is  freed  from 
adhering  soft  resin  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  (Robiquet). 
—  Seitamer  distillfl  off  i  of  the  ether  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  opiiun,  whereupon 
the  residue  separates  into  a  saline  crust  and  mother-ley,  both  containing  narcotine. 
He  removes  the  resin  from  the  former  by  means  of  heat«d  oil  of  turpentme ;  washes 
with  cold,  and  dissolyes  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  precipitates  the  narcotine  from  the 
solution  (which  reacts  acid  with  litmus)  by  ammonia.  —  He  eyaporates  the  mother- 
ley,  exhausts  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  and  precipitates  this  solution  also  with 
ammonia.  —  The  crystals  of  narcotine,  which  form  on  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract 
of  opium  can  also  be  separated  mechanically  from  the  precipitated  resin,  or  by  treat- 
ment with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitation  with  ammonia,  or  by  washing 
with  cold  ether  (Brandes).  In  case  they  are  mixed  with  crystals  of  meconin,  the 
latter  can  be  removed  by  boiling  water  (Merck).  —  On  the  preparation  of  narcotine 
for  use  in  medicine,  see  O'Shaughnessy  {Eepert,  69,  94). 

Purification,  By  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitation  with 
potash-ley,  and  recrystallisation  of  the  washed  precipitate  from  boiling 
alcohol. 

Properties,  Long  needles,  colourless,  pearly-lustrous,  and  right 
rhombic  prisms,  often  flat,  often  radiating  (Serttimer,  Derosne). 
Crystalline  form  corresponds  with  that  of  opianine  (p.  146)  (Schabus). 
Heavier  than  water.  Melts,  when  heated  to  170°,  like  wax,  and  soaks 
into  filter-paper,  losing,  at  the  same  time  (according  to  Pelletier  & 
Dumas)  2  to  3  p.  c.  water,  and  solidifies  at  130°,  to  a  radiate  mass 
when  cooled  slowly,  or  to  a  transparent,  fissured  resin  when  cooled 
quickly.  —  Odourless.  Tasteless.  —  Neutral  to  vegetable  colours. — 
Molecular  rotatory  power  (xv.  245,  footnote)  to  the  left,  [a]r  =  130°'6 
or  151'4°;  but  not  ascertainable  with  exactness  on  account  of  its  slight 
solubility  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether.  On  addition  of  acids,  it  acquires  a 
rotatory  power  towards  the  right,  the  original  rotatory  power  being 
brought  back  by  neutralisation  with  ammonia.  The  rotatory  power 
of  acid  solutions  of  narcotine  was  found  by  Bouchardat  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  acid  (Bouchardat,  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phj8,  9,  224.  — iVT.  J,  Pharm.  23,  288;  J.  pr,  Chem,  60,  118). 

Less  poisonous  than  morphine.  Pure  narcotine  has  no  effect  on 
human  beings,  even  in  doses  of  120  giTtins ;  less  than  140  grains  does 
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not  produce  giddiness.  Dissolved  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  20  to 
70  grains  produces  giddiness,  trembling,  and  sleeplessness.  Thirty 
grains  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  is  a  fatal  dose  for  a  dog  (Orfila).  Acts 
as  a  febrifuge  (O'Shaughnessy). 

a.  h. 

4A  C   264  63-92        46  C  276  6463 

N   14  3-39             N 14  827 

23  H  28  6-67        25  H 26  686 

14  O    112  2712        14  O 112  26-25 

C**NS»0" 418    10000        04«NH»O" 4S7    100-00 

liebig.  Felletier.         Begnault.   A.  W.  Hofiouum. 

0  ^ 6409  63-91     6425    64-58 

N 2-51  4-31 3-49     830 

H 5-50  5-45     5-96    621 

O  27-90  26-33     2630    25*96 


100-Od    .. 

.....  10000    10000 

Matthiessen  &  Foster. 

100-00 

c 

N    

H   

a.  mean. 

. 63-79    . 

3-32 

5-81     . 

A. 
...    63-47    . 

...      5-73    . 

c.                 d, 
...    64-01     ...    63-74    .... 

...      5-71    ....      5-77    .... 

e.           f,  mean. 
63-80    ....    63-80 

5-75     ...      5-71 

0 

27-08 

100-00 


Varrentrapp  &  Will  (Ann.  Pharm.  39,  282)  found  3-75  p.  c., 
Mulder  found  2*44  to  8'03  p.  C.  nitrogen.  —  Matthiessen  &  Foster  analysed 
a  narootine  from  a  mixture  of  yarious  kinds  of  opium,  b  narcotine  from  Turkish 
opium,  e  from  Egyptian  opium,  d  from  Persian  opium,  e  ftom  Egyptian  opium, 
another  sample,/  fifom  Turkish  opium,  another  sample.  —  In  place  of  the  earlier 
formula  of  Liebig  (C«NHa«OW  and  C«NH»0>2),  Begnault  (C"ra»0"),  and  Pelle- 
tier  (O^NH^^Qio),  Blyth  proposed  the  formula  h.  The  decompositions  of  narcotine 
are  still  better  explained  by  Matthiessen  &  Foster's  formula,  a,  which  containB  the 
elements  of  ootamme  and  of  opianyl. 

According  to  Wertheim  there  exist,  in  addition  to  the  narcotine  inrestigated  by 
WOhler  and  Slyth  (named  by  Wertheim  ethyl-narootine),  two  other  homologous  bases, 
differing  from  this  by  containing  2  at.  carbon  and  2  at.  hydrogen  more  and  less 
respectiyely,  and  distinguishable  by  their  yielding,  when  distilled  with  potash- 
hydrate,  the  former  propylamine,  the  latter  methylamine,  while  ethyl-narcotine 
yields  ethylamine  by  the  same  treatment.  He  gaye  to  these  bases  the  formuls 
0"NH»0»«  (methyl-nareotine),  C^NH»0"  (ethyl-narcotine :  WShler  and  Blyth's  nar- 
cotine) ,  and  0«jf  H^o"  (propy  1-narootine) .  Hinterbercer  regards  the  base  used  by  him 
for  the  preparation  of  the  chloromerourate  of  narootine  (p.  144)  as  a  fourth  yariety,  con- 
taining O^H'  less  than  Wertheim's  methylnarcotine.  Matthiessen  &  Foster,  on  the 
other  nand,  found  all  the  narcotines  of  the  manufactories  to  haye  the  same  composi- 
tion, and  consider  it  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  narcotine  (since,  when  dis- 
tilled with  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  3  at.  iodide  of  methyl)  may  yield  by  distillation 
with  potash-hydrate,  now  methylamine,  now  bimethylamine,  and  now  termethy- 
lamine ;  which  last  would  appear,  according  to  this  yiew,  to  haye  been  mistaken 
by  Wertheim  for  its  isomer  propylamine. 

Decompositions,  1.  V»Tien  narcotine  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  a  few 
degrees  above  its  melting  point,  it  gradually  acquires  a  deep  red- 
yellow  colour,  and  at  about  220°  it  suddenly  froths  up  strongly, 
evolves  nearly  pure  ammonia,  and  solidifies  to  an  exceedingly  porous 
mass,  consisting  of  humopic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
base  differeut  from  narcotine  and  cotamine.  Hydrochloric  acid  ex- 
tracts the  base  from  this  residue;    water  forms  a  yellow  solution 
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contaming'  the  compound  of  the  base  with  humopic  add,  from  which 
Jiiimopic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  (Wohler). 

The  new  hcue  19  precipitated  from  its  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  mercuric  chloride 
or  by  bichloride  of  platinum,  aa  a  double  salt,  but  rendered  impure  by  a  second  pro- 
duct of  decomposition,  which  colours  the  liquids  and  precipitates  blue  or  blue-green, 
and  produces  a  blue-black  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  The  double  salts,  freed 
as  far  as  possible  from  this  produet,  are  found  to  be  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  ave 
deposited  on  cooling,  the  mercury  salt  in  small  white,  the  platinum-salt  in  small  red- 
dish-yellow crystals.  The  latter  froths  up  strongly  when  heated,  and  leayes 
18*4  p.  c.  platinum  as  a  soft,  bulky  skeleton  (Wdhler). 

Narcotine  melts  and  froths  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
yielding  carbonic  acid  and  combustible  gas,  water,  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  charcoal  (Derosne). 

2.  When  heated  beyond  its  melting  point  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is 
coloured  purple,  brown,  and  then  black,  gives  out  a  dense  brown  smoke, 
takes  fire,  with  vivid  evolution  of  sparks,  and  bums  with  red,  slightly 
smoky  flame,  leaving  a  soft,  shining  charcoal  (Merck,  Duflos, 
Winckler).  The  smell  which  it  gives  off  is  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  quinine  and  meconin  (Winckler).  Narcotine  takes  fire  on  red-hot 
coals  (Derosne).  —  3.  Heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  200°,  it 
dissolves  completely  with  red-yellow  colour,  giving  a  neutral  solution 
which  is  coloured  black-blue  by  ferric  chloride  (Wohler).  Heated 
with  water  to  240°  or  260°,  it  yields  propylamine  (or  rather  termethy- 
lamine)  (Reynoso,  CompU  rend,  34,  799). 

4.  Dissolved  in  water  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  narcotine  is  violently 
attacked  by  the  electric  current,  in  the  same  way  as  by  hot  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  (Hlaaiwetz  &  Rochleder,  Wien.  AhacL  Ber, 
6,  447). 

5.  Exposed  to  the  vapour  of  hrominej  it  is  coloured  orange-yellow ; 
in  iodine- vapour,  brown-yellow ;  in  chloride-of-iodine  vapour,  vermilion- 
red  to  yellow  (Donne,  /.  Pharm,  16,  372).  The  salts  of  narcotine 
are  not  coloured  by  aqueous  iodic  acid  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys. 
43,  211J. 

In  dry  chlorine  gas,  narcotine  quickly  becomes  red-brown;  the 
mass  is  partially  soluble  in  water  with  green  colour,  while  a  greenish- 
black  residue  remains.  On  leading  dilorine  into  water  in  which 
narcotine  is  suspended,  it  acquires  at  first  a  flesh-red  colour,  then 
becomes  darker,  brown-red,  mssolves  entirely,  and  deposits  brown 
flocks ;  while  the  liquid  becomes  greenish,  and  after  filtering  off  the 
flocks,  yields,  when  neutralised  with  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  a 
beautiftd  ffreen  resin.  The  flocks,  by  washing  with  boiling  water, 
become  black,  friable,  and  infusible ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol 
(Pelletier,  J.  Fkarm.  24,  165;  Ann.  Pharm.  29,  57).  — By  passing 
chlorine  for  ten  minutes  through  a  solution  of  1  pt.  narcotine  in  400 
pts.  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric-acid,  an  orange-yellow  coloration 
is  produced,  but  no  turbidity  (Lepage,  J.  Pharm.  26,  140).  If  to  an 
aqueous  narcotine-salt  there  is  added  first  aqueous  chlorine,  then  very 
mute  ammonia  m  slight  excess,  and  lastly,  carefully,  drop  by  drop,  very 
dilute  acid,  scarcely  any  coloration  (such  as  would  appear  in  presence 
of  morphine,  cinchonine,  strychnine  or  brucine)  is  produced  (Soubeiran 
&  Henry,  J.  Chim.  med.  22,  134). 
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6.  By  distilling  20  gim.  narcotine  with  concentrated  aqueonB 
hydriodic  acid^  19  gnn.  iodide  of  methyl  are  obtained;  that  is  8  at. 
iodide  of  methyl  (oalcul.  211  grm.)  from  1  at.  narcotine  (Matthiessen  & 
Foster). 

7.  When  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  poured  upon  narcotine, 
it  becomes  yellow,  and  on  heating,  brown  (Riegel,  J.  Erdmann).  0^ 
adding  powdered  narcotine  to  perfectly  pure  oil  of  vitriol  (free  from 
nitric  acid)  covered  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  an  amber-yellow 
colour  is  produced,  which  passes  after  a  few  hours  into  orange-red 
(Jacquelain).  If  air  or  oxygen  is  allowed  to  have  access  to  the 
colourless  mixture  of  narcotine  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  turns  yellow,  and 
afterwards  red  (Couerbe).  According  to  Merck,  oil  of  vitriol  colours 
narcotine  dirty  blue,  then  brown-yellow;  according  to  Schlienkamp, 
yellow-green ;  according  to  Serullas,  Bussy,  Guibourt,  and  Henry  & 
Lecanu,  bright  yellow ;  it  then  quickly  becomes  orange-red,  and  after 
three  days  exhibits  a  wine-red  colour.  Hot  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves 
narcotine  with  effervesence  and  dark  purple-red  colour  (owing  to  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid?  Kr.)  TDuflos). — By  heating  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  sulphonarcotide  (Laurent  & 
Gerhardt). 

8.  Cold  nitric  add  dissolves  narcotine  without  coloration  (Couerbe), 
on  heating,  it  is  coloured  yellow  (Riegel).  Powdered  narcotine  is 
coloured  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  not 
till  after  a  few  minutes  (Merck).  It  is  reddened  by  waim  nitric 
acid,  and  dissolves,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid  and  artificial  bitter 
(Derosno),  without  forming  picric  acid  (Licbig). 

Concentrated  nitric  acid,  even  in  the  cold,  attacks  it  violently  and 
converts  it  into  a  dense  red  resin,  evolving  abundance  of  red  fumes. 
Acid  somewhat  more  dilute  produces  a  red  liquid,  which  leaves,  on 
evaporation,  an  amorphous  orange-coloured  residue.  On  boiling  this 
residue  with  potash-ley,  methylamine  is  obtained  (Anderson).  By 
slightly  heating  narcotine  |with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  evolution  of  red  fumes,  a  combustible  gas,  apparently 
nitrate  of  ethyl  or  of  methyl,  is  evolved  (Gerhardt,  Compt.  Chim, 
1845,  117;  Traits,  4,  64).  — When  1  Dt.  narcotine,  together  with 
2*8  pts.  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  and  8  pts.  water  (as  in  B.  vol. 
xiv.  p.  423),  is  heated  uniformly  to  49*,  the  narcotine  melts  to  a 
yellowish  mass,  which  dissolves  on  stirring,  without  evolution  of  red 
fumes,  and  then,  when  the  solution  is  nearly  complete,  teropiammone 
(xiv.  436)  is  deposited,  while  opianyl  (xiv.  422),  opianic  acid  (xiv.  427), 
hemipinic  acid  (xiv.  430),  and  cotarnine  (xvi,  180)  remain  dissolved 
(Anderson).  On  one  occasion  Anderson  obtained  also  hydrate  of 
opianyl  (xiv.  424,  and  xvi.  134). 

In  this  decoxnpoflition  opianio  acid  and  ootajmine  must  be  regarded  as  primaxy, 
the  other  substances  as  secondaiy  products:  O^NHOQ"  +  20  «  0»H»oom»  + 
C^TXWH^.  The  opianyl  might  also  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  brealdne  up 
of  the  narcotine :  C«NHaO»*^«=  C^H^O*  +  O'<NH«0«,  or  at  the  expense  of  tlw 
opianic  acid  :  20»Hwow  «  C»H»0O8  +  C»H'0O»^.  The  laat  process,  or  tiie  further 
oxidation  of  the  opianic  acid,  yields  hemipinic  acid. 

9.  When  at  least  twice  its  weight  of  hyponitnc  acid  is  poured 
upon  1  or  2  grm.  narcotine,  the  mixture  at  once  acquires  a  fine 
crimson  colour,  becomes  hot,  froths  up,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity 
of  red  fumes.    After  half  a  minute  the  action  diminishes,  but  suddenly 
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becomes  again  more  violent,  so  that  the  mass  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  a  white  flame.  There  remains  a  very  porous  charcoal,  con- 
taining picric  acid  in  the  inside.  Water  decolorises  the  red  mass 
at  first  formed.  (Mialhe,  •/•  Phamu  22,  688.) — According  to  Couerbe, 
nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  acid,  and  hyponitrous  acid,  have  no  action  upon 
narcotine. 

In  contact  with  oU  of  vitiwl  containing  a  trace  of  nitric  acidj 
narcotine  takes  a  fine  blood-red  colour,  and  colours  the  acid  similarly 
(Couerbe,  Lefort);  but  is  decolorised  on  addition  of  a  little  more 
nitric  acid  (Fresenius).  —  This  behayiour  was  first  obserred  by  Duflos  {Schw. 
61,  217),  but  the  coloration  was  ascribed  by  him  to  the  action  (xf  oil  of  Titriol  onlj. 
—  A  single  drop  of  nitric  acid  in  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  can  be  thus  detected. 
When  6  grains  of  narcotine  is  shaken  with  ^  an  ounce  oil  of  vitriol,  containing  an 
exceedingly  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  becomes*  yellow,  and  after 
8  minutes  red  (Couerbe).  If  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  mixture  of  narcotine  and  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  is  coloured  first  yellowish  red,  then  yellowish  brown  (Schlienkamp, 
H.  Br.  Arch.  86,  279).  If  7  pts.  nitric  acid  (hyponitric  acid  or  nitrate  of  potash) 
are  mixed  with  10,000  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture  becomes  dark-red  on  addition 
of  narcotine ;  the  coloration  is  amber-yellow  when  oil  of  vitriol  containing  8  pts. 
nitric  acid  to  1,000,000  is  used ;  and  even  with  3  pts.  nitric  acid  to  5,000,000  pts. 
sulphuric  acid,  the  colour  became  darker  after  a  few  hours  (Jacquelain,  N,  Ann,  Chim» 
JPJI^s.  7, 197;  Cowpt.  rend.  14,  643).  Eight  to  twenty  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  con- 
taining nitric  acid  (prepared  bv  mixing  6  drops  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  with 
100  cab.  oentim.  water,  and  addmg  10  £ops  of  tnis  mixture  to  20  grm.  oil  of  vitriol) 
added  to  narcotine,  colour  it  onion-red,  and  after  addition  of  (pure)  oil  of  vitriol,  this 
coloration  is  permanent  for  eight  days  or  longer.  On  further  adding  to  the  mixture 
firagments  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  it  shows,  after  one  hour,  a  yellow  or  blood-red 
colour,  which  remains  unchuiged,  even  after  careful  dilution  with  from  4  to  6 
measures  water,  and  ahnost  complete  neutralisation  with  ammonia ;  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia  destroys  the  colour,  forming  an  abundant  dark  brown  precipitate,  but  it 
is  reproduced  on  acidifying  f  J.  Erdmann,  Asm.  Pharm,  120, 188).  —  In  presence  of 
nitric  oxide,  sulphuric  acid  colours  naxcotine  pale  green ;  if  nitrous  oxide  is  employed 
a  fine  red  coloration  is  immediately  produced  (Couerbe). 

Narcotine  is  reddened  also  by  the  following  oxidising  substances  after  addition  of 
oil  of  vitriol : — iodic  aeidf  iodates,  chloric  acid^  chloral  and  perchlorate  ofpotcuh, 
chlorous  acid,  chlorite  of  potash  and  protoxide  of  lead,  nUrate  ofjpotash,  arS^imotUate 
of  potash,  taiA  peroxide  of  lead  (Lefort,  Eet>.  Soieni.  16,  366).  On  addition  of  per- 
oxide of  lead  to  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  takes  a  dirty  red  colour ;  after  a 
few.,  hours  it  becomes  purple-red  and  violet ;  on  addition  of  bichromate  of  pot€uh  it 
becomes  brown-green  and  afterwards  darker  (Biegel). 

10.  Narcotine  heated  with  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
finely  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  is  resolved  into  opianic  acid 
(xiv.  427)  and  cotamine  (p.  180),  with  slight  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
rWohler).  On  one  occasion  Wohler  obtained  also  apophyllic  acid 
(xiii.  154),  and  by  heating  narcotine  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
hydrochloric  acia,  or  with  peroxide  q/'Z«arf,heniipinic  add  (xiv.  430)  was 
also  produced.  —  By  pouring  aqueous  sulphate  of  narcotine  upon  per- 
oxide of  lead,  heating  to  boiling,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  drop  by 
drop,  E.  Marchand's  narcoteine  is  formed,  and  this,  by  further  heating, 
as  long  as  effervescence  continues,  is  converted  into  opianic  acid. 
Narcoteine  is  brown,  amorphous,  very  bitter ;  easily  soluble  in  nitric 
acid  with  yellow  colour,  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  splendid  red,  in  water 
with  yellow  colour ;  the  last  solution  is  coloured  red-yellow  by 
ammonia  or  potash,  and  does  not  precipitate  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether  (Eug. 
Marchand,  J.  Chim.  m^d.  20,  865). 

11.  When  heated  with  very  concentrated  aqueous /joto/*-?*^,  or  with 
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alcoholic  potash,  narcotine  is  converted  into  narcotinate  of  potash  (p.  1 48) 
(Wohler).  —  Heated  with  excess  of  potash-hydrate  to  200°  or  220°,  it 
yields  methylamine  or  termethylamine  (Wertheim).  There  is  also 
produced  an  oily  base,  boiling  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
termethylamine  (Hofmann,  Ann,  Fharm.  75,  367).  Jt^yrrol  occurs 
among  the  products  of  decomposition  (Gr.  Williams,  Chem,  Gaz,  1858, 
381).  —  Wertheim  supposes  the  termethylamine  to  be  the  isomeric  body  propyla- 
mine J  but  according  to  Matthiessen  &  Foster's  experiments (  on  the  action  of  hydr iodic 
acid  on  narcotine,  p.  140),  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  former, 
as  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Hoftnann  {Ann.  Pharm.  79,  29).  (See  also 
p.  138.)  — 12.  Mercuroso-mercuric  nitrate  colours  narcotine  yellow,  then 
brown  (Lassaigne,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  435). 

13.  Narcotine  heated  with  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  de- 
composed (with  formation  of  protochloride  of  platinum)  into  carbonic 
acid,  cotarnine,  and  opianic  acid,  hemipinic  acid  being  also  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  opianic  acid.  When  the  smallest  possible 
excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  employed,  narcogenine  (p.  140)  is 
formed  (Blyth).  For  formtdse  representing  the  decomposition,  see  above  j  they,- 
however,  still  leaye  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  to  be  accounted  for. 

14,  Narcotine  does  not  reduce  red  prassiate  of  potash  in  alkaline 
solution  (Kieffer,  Ann.  Fharm,  103,  277).  —  15.  It  is  not  decomposed 
when  heated  for  half  an  hour  to  100°  with  absolute  alcohol  and  iodide^ 
of  ethyl,  but  it  is  partially  converted  into  hydriodate  (How). 

Oomhmations,  —  With  Water.  —  Narcotine  does  not  dissolve  in  cold 
water,  and  is  insoluble  or  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiUng  water 
(Serttimer,  Duflos).  Narcotine  (containing  acid)  prepared  by  ex- 
hausting opium  with  ether  dissolves  in  25,000  pts.  water  at  20**,  in 
7,000  pts.  boiling  water;  narcotine  free  from  acid,  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  foregoing  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  with 
ammonia,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol,  dissolves  in  1,500  pts. 
water  at  20°  and  in  600  pts.  boiling  water  (Brandes). 

With  -4  cwfe.  —  Narcotine  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  combining  with 
them  to  form  salts  having  an  acid  reaction  (Derosne,  Serttimer), 
The  salts  are  for  the  most  part  uncrystallisable,  and  taste  more  bitter 
than  the  salts  of  morphine ;  those  containing  weak  acids  are  partially 
decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  those  containing  volatile 
acids  are  also  decomposed  partially  by  evaporation,  with  sepaa^ation  of 
narcotine  (Derosne,  Sertiimer,  I>uflos\  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  dilute  acids  (Merck).  Caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  and 
bicarbonates  precipitate  narcotine  from  solutions  of  its  salts  as  a  white 
powder  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  (Derosne,  Sertiimer), 
and  appearing  as  made  up  of  branching  crystals  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  250  (Anderson),  Alkaline  bicarbonates  precipitate  most, 
but  not  all  of  the  narcotine  (Duflos).  The  presence  of  tartaric  acid 
does  not  prevent  the  precipitation  of  narcotine-salts  by  alkaline 
bicarbonates  (Oppermann,  Ann.  Pharm.  58,  48).  — Phosphate  of  soda 
throws  down  a  white  powder,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(v.  Planta).  Narcotine  has  not  the  power  of  decomposing  sulphate  of 
copper  (De  Vrij).  —  In  solutions  of  the  narcotine-salts,  tincture  of 
iodine  produces  a  kermes-brown  precipitate  (v.  Planta);  chlorine- 
water  a  slight  yellow  coloration ;  chloride  of  lime  a  white,  curdy  preci- 
pitate, soluble  in  excess  of  acid  with  pale  yellow  colour;  bromine- water 
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a  white  turbidity  which  disappears  without  coloration  on  stirring 
(Duflos);  tincture  of  bromine  a  yellow  precipitate  (Merck).  With  ou 
of  vitriol  containing  nitric  acid,  the  salts  behave  like  narcotine  itself 
(p.  141)  and  are  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  (Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 
They  have  no  action  on  either  bromide  or  iodide  of  potassium  (see  below), 
nor  on  iodate,  bromate,  or  chlorate  of  potash,  stannic  chloride,  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  mercuric  nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  silver  (Merck,  Duflos). 
They  give  no  blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  —  The  salts  of 
narcotine  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Carbonate  of  narcotine  is  not  produced,  either  by  treating  narcotine 
suspended  in  water  with  carbonic  acid,  or  by  precipitating  narcotine 
salts  with  alkaline  carbonates  (How,  Ann.  Pharm,  100,  375 ;  Lieb. 
Kcpp'a  Jakresb.  1854,  518). 

Phosphate  of  Narcotine,  —  Turpentine-like  mass,  with  crystals 
(Brandes). 

Sulphate.  — 100  pts.  narcotine  neutralise  12-5  pts.  oil  of  vitriol 
(Robiquet).  The  uncrystallisable  sulphate  of  narcotine  contains  11*7 
p.  c.  sulphuric  acid  (Brandes). 

Hydriodate, — When  finely  powdered  narcotine  is  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  absolute  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°  for  an  hour, 
crystals  of  narcotine  separate  from  the  solution  on  cooling.  The 
liquid  poured  off  from  the  crystals  and  evaporated,  after  the  alcohol 
and  iodide  of  ethyl  have  been  distilled  off,  leaves  a  residue  which 
yields  hydriodate  of  narcotine  to  hot  water,  while  a  small  quantity  of 
narcotine  remains  behind.  —  Separates  from  its  solutions  when  evapo- 
rated spontaneously,  or  at  100°,  as  an  oil,  which  cannot  be  crystallised 
even  from  alcohol  or  ether.  Treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
hydrochloric  acid  successively  converts  it  into  hydi'ochlorate  of  narco- 
tine (How),  —  Iodide  of  potassium  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate 
of  narcotine,  a  dense,  white  powder,  which  is  deposited  in  drops  after 
some  time  (v.  Planta).  Biniodide  of  potassium  gives,  even  in  very 
dflute  solutions  of  narcotine,  a  yellowish  white,  permanently  amor- 
phous precipitate  (Delffs,  iV.  Jahrb.  Phann,  2,  31;  Wagner,  DingL 
161,  40). 

Hydrocldorate.  — 100  pts.  narcotine  treated  with  dry  hydrochloric 
add  gas  at  100°,  the  excess  of  acid  being  afterwards  displaced  by  dry 
air,  is  found  to  have  absorbed  9*52  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  (Liebig). 
Narcotine  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  common  temperature, 
retains  13*65  p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  in  vacuo  over  caustic  potash; 
part  of  this  escapes  on  heating  in  a  stream  of  air,  so  that  at  100^  or 
115°  the  product  contains  8-86  p.  c.  (l  at. ;  calculation  for C**H»NO"  «  883 
p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid).  It  dissolves  in  water,  reacts  acid,  and  melts  with 
coloration  when  heated  to  180°  (Regnault).  —  The  solution  of  narco- 
tine in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  leaves  on  evaporation  a  transparent 
gum,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  retains  its  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  consequent  solubility  in  water  and  add  reaction,  even  after  re- 
peated solution  and  evaporation  (Geiger).  —  The  syrupy  solution 
solidities  in  the  drying  oven  to  a  radiate  mass,  which  is  hard  and  semi- 
transparent  when  dry,  and  after  drying  at  110°  contains  8*21  p.  c. 
hydrochloric  acid  (Robiquet),  after  ciystallisation  from  alcohol  8*02 
p.  C.  (Regnault).      (Calculation :  e>^H»NO",HCl  =  811  p.  c.  hydrochloric  acid). 
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Nai'cotine  produces  no  precipitate  vrith  fluosiUcic  alcohol  (xv.  437) 
(Enop).  —  Phmjilwmolyhdic  acid  (xiiL  164)  gives  with  narcotine  a 
brownish  yellow,  flocculent  precipitate  (Sonnensdiein) ;  phasphantimomc 
acid  (xiv.  227)  gives  a  yellowish  w}ute  flgoculent  precipitate  (Schalze). 
—  Hydrochlorate  of  narcotine  forms  with  chloride  of  cadmium  a  semi- 
crystalline,  slightly  soluble  mass  (Qellatly,  N.  Edinb.  Phil,  J,  4,  94 ; 
Chem,  Centr.  1856,  606). 

Iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate 
of  narcotine  a  yellowish  white  powder,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(v.  Planta).  The  white  precipitate  (and  also  that  produced  by  bromide 
of  mercury  and  potassium)  contains  to  1  at.  narcotine,  2  at.  mercury, 
and  3  at.  iodine  or  bromine ;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  (Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  Qw.  J.ll^dl), 

Chloromercurate  of  Narcotine.  —  Already  observed  by  Caillot  (A»n.  Chim. 
Pkv9.  42, 265).  —  Mercuric  chloride  throws  down  from  alcoholic  hydro- 
chlorate of  narcotine  a  white  precipitate,  which,  when  dissolved  in  a 
cold  mixture  of  2  measures  of  alcohol  and  1  measiurc  of  fuming  hydix)- 
chloric  acid,  with  subsequent  addition  of  water  until  turbidity  com- 
mences, separates  in  small  white  crystals  (Hinterberger,  Wien.  Akad, 
Ber.  7, 432 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  311 ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  56, 144).  Not  sensibly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  sal-ammoniac  (v.  Planta). 
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Of  according  to  Matthiessen  &  Foster's  fonnula  for  narcotine ;  h,  according  to 
Hinterberger,  who  Bupposes  the  compound  to  contain  a  pecnliar  variety  of  narcotine, 
differing  from  common  narcotine  by  containing  2  at.  carbon  and  2  at  hydrogen  lew. 
See  above,  p.  138. 

Hydrochlorate  of  narcotine  throws  down  from  chloride  of  gold  a 
yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  turns  green  after  a  while,  and  is  solu- 
ble in  adds  without  coloration  or  reduction  (Duflos).  The  dense,  reddish- 
yellow  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  perceptiblv  in  hydrochloric  add 
(v.  Planta). 

Chloroplatifiate  of  Narcotine,  —  To  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  hydro-  ^ 
chlorate  of  narcotine  is  added  just  as  much  bichloride  of  platinuiu  as  *^ 
is  needed  to  precipitate  it ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  pressed,  tritu- 
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rated,  and  washed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  Longer 
washing  or  heatmg  with  water  would  occasion  partial  decomposition 
and  formation  of  cotamine  and  opianic  acid,  the  former  of  which  would 
remain  mixed  with  the  product  in  the  form  of  chloroplatinate  (Blyth). 
—  Yellow  flocks,  or  a  yeUow  crystalline  precipitate. 

Soluble  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  hot  water;  the  solution 
becomes  brown  by  several  hours'  boiling,  and  soon  afterwards  deposits 
all  the  platinum,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter,  as 
a  black  precipitate :  ammonia  then  produces  in  the  filtrate  a  precipitate 
resembling  narcotine  (Anderson,  Ann.  Pharm.  96,  204).  (For  the  decern- 
poeition  with  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  see  p.  14). 
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Analyses, 
Blyth.  Werthehn. 

mean.  mean, 

a.  h, 

C 43-64    ....    42-64     ....    4317 

N *... 

H 4-23    ....      407    ....      4-15 

Pt    15*80    ....    15-95    ....    16-72 

I.  is  Wertheim's  ethyl-narcotine.  —  Contains  14*58  p.  C.  platinum  (Liebig) ; 
15-89  p-  c.  (Regnault) ;  15-88  (How). 

Bichloride  of  iridium  and  sodium  precipitates  from  hydrochlorate  of 
narcotine  an  ochre-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(v.  Plant*). 

Hydro8ulphocya>iate  of  Narcotine.  —  Acetate  of  narcotine  gives  no 
precipitate  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  (Artus,  J.  pr.  Chem.  8, 
613) ;  a  neutral  solution  gives  a  flocculent  precipitate  (0.  Henry, 
J.  Pltcanfo,  24,  194).  The  precipitate  thrown  down  from  hydrochlorate 
of  narcotine  is  white  or  reddish,  and  aggregates  to  reddish  drops 
(v.  Planta).  Appears  as  an  amorphous  powder,  even  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  269  (Anderson,  N.  J.  Pharm.  13,  443).  Soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol (Henry). 

Acetate,  —  Narcotine  dissolves  easily  hi  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
but  not  in  the  dilute  acid,  nor  in  water  containing  acetic  acid.  Con- 
centrated acetic  acid  saturated  with  narcotine  and  evaporated  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  exhibits  points  of  crystallisation  aftei*a 
few  days,  andiafter  a  month  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  has  solidified. 
The  mother-ley  is  thick  and  can  be  drawn  into  threads ;  both  arc 
soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  the  solution  soon  decomposes 
into  an  acid  salt  which  i-emains  dissolved,  and  soft  crystals  either  of 
narcotine  or  of  a  basic  salt  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  28,  441).  —  The  solution 
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of  narcotine  in  concentrated  acetic  acid  becomes  turbid  on  heating 
(Pelletier),  narcotine  separating  even  before  volatilisation  of  acetic 
acid  takes  place  (Robiquet).  It  is  precipitated  by  water  (Henry), 
When  evaporated,  it  loses  acetic  acid  and  leaves  a  wliite,  granular 
residue,  whence  water  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  narco- 
tine, which  loses  the  remainder  of  the  acetic  acid  by  a  second  evapora- 
tion (Geiger). —  With  18  pts.  acetate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  narcotine  forms  a  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by 
more  water  (IlenryX 

Narcotine  dissolves  when  heated  with  5  pts.  hitoi'trate  of  ammonia 
and  144  pts.  water,  and  is  not  precipitated  on  cooling  or  by  dilution. 
A  solution  prepared  in  the  same  way  with  bitartrate  of  potash  de- 
posits narcotine  and  bitartrate  of  potash  on  cooling  (Henry). 

Piaic  acid  precipitates  from  hydrochlorate  of  narcotine,*  a  dense 
sulphur-yellow  powder  (v.  Planta).  An  ethereal  solution  of  narcotine 
does  not  precipitate  alcoholic  picric  acid  (Kemp,  Repert,  71,  164). — 
The  salts  of  narcotine  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  or  tincture  of  galls, 
not  by  gallic  acid  (0.  Henry,  J,  Pharm,  21,  212).  (Comp.  yii,  177). 
Tincture  of  galls  causes  in  dilute  hydrochlorate  of  narcotine,  a  tur- 
bidity which  becomes  a  dense  precipitate  on  addition  of  dne  drop  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  more  hydrochloric 
acid  (v.  Planta). 

Narcotine  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  boiling  potash-ley 
than  in  boiUng  water  (Brandos).  It  does  not  dissolve  either  in 
aqueous  ammonia  nor  in  potash-ley  (Merck,  Geiger). 

Dissolves  in  100  pts.  cold  and  in  24  pts.  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated therefrom  by  water  (Derosne).  Soluble  in  120  pts.  alcohol  of 
96  p.  c.  (Merck),  in  100  pts.  cold  and  20  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  85  p.  c 
(Duflos). — Soluble  in  126  pts.  cold,  and  in  48  pts.  boiling  ether  of 
sp.  gr.  0*735  (Duflos) ;  in  40  pts.  boiling  ether  of  sp.  gr.  0*725  and 
crystallises  out  on  cooling  until  1  pt.  narcotine  remains  dissolved  in 
100  pts.  ether  (Geiger). 

Dissolves  in  2*69  pts.  chloroform  (M.  Pettenkofer,  N.  JaKrh.  Pharm, 
10,  270),  in  60  pts,  acetate  of  ethyl,  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  potash, 
but  not  by  water  (Henry).  —  Dissolves  in  creosote,  even  in  the  cold 
(Reichcnbach),  and  crystallises  on  cooUng  from  its  solutions  in  warm 
volatile  oils  (Derosne).  Soluble  in  400  pts.  olive  oil  (Pettenkofer).  — 
More  soluble  in  aqueous  picrotoxin  (xiv.  477)  than  in  pure  water 
(Pelletier  &  Couerbe). 


Opianine. 

HiNTERBERGER.  Wien,  Akod.  Ber,  6,  109 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  77,  207 ;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  53,  ASl.—  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  7,  432;  Ann.  Pharm.  82,  819; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  56,  151. 

Sometimes  occurs  in  Egyptian  opium. — When  this  is  exhausted 
with  water  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  morphine,  ammonia  precipitates 
from  the  extract  a  mixture  of  moiphine  and  opianine.  The  precipitate 
is  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  dried,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  and  allowed  to  crystal- 
liflo,  when  crystals  of  opianine  are  first  deposited. 
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Propet'ties.  Colourless,  transparent,  well-developed  crystals  of  the 
right  prismatic  system.  Fig.  53  without  i  and  t.  The  crystals  are 
needle-shaped,  or  tabular  by  the  predominance  of  L  The  octahedi'al 
faces  are  either  only  hemihedral,  or,  when  holohedral,  larger  than  the 
rest,  m  :  tt  =  116°  45' ;  u  :  i/  above  =  127^  51'  a  :  «  =  155°  12' ; 
a  :  p  z=:  114°  48' ;  a  :  a  over  u  =  130°  24' ;  y  :  tf  over  m  =  87°  8' ; 
y  :  y  over;?  =  92°  52'.  Three  prisms  also  occur  as  subordinate  forms : 
the  first,  between  y  and  7»,  forms  with  y  an  angle  of  175°  0' ;  the 
second  likewise  between  y  and  m,  makes  an  angle  of  155°  12'  with  y ; 
the  third,  between  p  andy,  makes  an  angle  of  96°  50'  with  m  and  of 
173°  10'  with  p.  The  surfaces  are  for  the  most  part  plane ;  the  prismatic 
faces,  and  sometimes  also  w,  are  vertically  striated.  Cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  m,  imperfect  parallel  to  t.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Lustre 
vitreous,  adamantine  (Scnabus,  JBestimm.  p.  76). 

Opianine  has  no  smell.  In  alcoholic  solution  it  tastes  strongly 
and  persistently  bitter.  Reacts  strongly  alkaline.  Exerts  a  narcotic 
action  similar  to  that  of  morphine.  —  Unalterable  at  100°. 
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By  oombufltion  -with  soda-lime,  Hinterberger  found  a  smaller  quanti^  of  nitrogen 
^2-22  p.  c),  and  henoe  gave  at  first  the  formuk  of  opianine  as  C^NH*0®.  Anderson 
(Ann.  Fharm.  98,  50)  regards  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  thus  found  as  the  more 
accurate,  and  in  accordance  therewiui,  calculates  the  formula  O'^NII^O^^  for  opianine, 
pointing  out  that  this  base  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  1  at.  cotamine 
(CJ»NHi*0^  and  2  at.  of  the  compound  0»H»20«  (Anderson's  hypothetical  hydride 
of  opianyl).  Comp.  p.  139.  —  Gerhardt  {TraiiS,  4,  68)  and  Wehzien  {Organ. 
Verhind.  567)  doubt  the  exiBtence  of  opianine  as  distinct  fi^om  narcotine. 

Dissolves  moU  of  vitriol  containing  nitric  acid  with  blood-red  colour, 
which  becomes  hght  yellow  by  standing. — Not  decomposed  by  oil  of 
vitriol;  dissolved  with  yellow  colour  by  nitric  acid. 

Not  soluble  in  water, 

Opianine  combines  with  acids  to  form  saltSy  from  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  which  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  alkaUs  in  flocks. 

Chloromercurate  of  Opianine.  —  Obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
corresponding  narcotine-compound  (p.  144).  Acicular  crystals,  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Hinterberger. 
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With  bichloride  of  platinum,   hydrochlorate  of  opianine  forms  a 
compound  decomposable  by  excess  of  chloride  of  platinum 

Opianine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol^  and  crystallises 
out  completely  on  cooling. 

L  2 
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Harcotinic  Acid. 

WoHLER.    Ann.  Pharm.  50,  25. 

First  observed  by  Ck)uerbe  (Ann,  Chim,  P%y$,  69, 167). 

Produced  by  heating  narcotine  with  concentrated  potash-Iej,  ap- 
parently with  assimilation  of  water. 

When  narcotine  is  heated  to  boiling  for  a  long  time  with  very 
strong  potash-ley,  the  mixture  being  frequently  shaken  up,  there  fall 
to  the  bottom  oily  drops  of  narcotinate  of  potash,  which  remain  liquid 
after  cooling,  and  resemble  turpentine  in  colour  and  consistence.  The 
reaction  is  not  accompanied  by  evolution  of  ammonia.  —  After  the  ley 
has  been  poured  off,  the  oil-drops  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
yellow  bitter  solution  becomes  turbid  on  heating,  and  deposits  crystal- 
line needles  of  unaltered  narcotine,  into  which  the  narcotinic  add  is 
almost  completely  reconverted  by  long  boiling  of  the  greatly  diluted 
solution,  whilo  free  potash  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  probably  an 
accidental  product  of  decomposition,  remain  dissolved. 

When  narcotinate  of  potash,  separated  from  the  mother-liquor,  is 
left  to  itself,  it  becomes  opaque  after  a  few  days,  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  narcotine,  and  is  then  only  partially  soluble  in  water. 

Narcotinate  of  potash  dissolves  very  easily,  and  with  yellow  colour, 
in  alcohol,  remains  unaltered  for  months  in  this  solution,  and  can  be  | 

obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  soft  amorphous  mass,  completely  soluble  ' 

in  water.     Mixed  with  water,  the  alcoholic  solution  gradually  deposits  I 

crystals  of  narcotine,  and  by  heating  they  are  produced  immediately.  \ 

Alcoholic  narcotinate  of  potash  is  also  obtained  by  dissolving  narcotine 
in  alcoholic  potash. 

Hydrochlonc  acid  throws  down  chloride  of  potassium  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  while  hydrochlorate  of  narcotine  remains  dissolved, 
and  is  prccipitable  by  ammonia  after  dilution  with  water.  —  If  excess 
of  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  addition  of  ammonia 
causes  at  first  no  precipitate,  but  after  a  time  crystals  of  narcotine  are 
precipitated ;  they  also  soon  separate  from  a  solution  which  has  been 
mixed  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  is,  therefore, 
still  alkaline.  — On  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  alcoholic 
solution,  a  jelly,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  crystalline  prisms, 
is  gradually  formed,  and  when  filtered  off  and  washed  with  alcohol,  is 
resolved  by  water  into  bicarbonate  of  potash  and  narcotine.  From  the 
filtrate,  which  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  narcotinate  of  potash, 
there  gradually  separate,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  crystals 
of  narcotine,  fine  white  warty  crystals,  which  are  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  ether  than  narcotine,  but  are  converted  into  narcotine  on 
attempting  to  isolat<i  them. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  narcotinate  of  potash  does  not  precipitate 
baryta-  or  lirae-salts.  With  sal-ammoniac  it  evolves  ammonia  and 
deposits  narcotine.  With  sugar  of  lead,  it  produces  a  pale  yellowish 
precipitate  (probably  colourless  when  pure),  which,  in  the  crude  state, 
contains  37*9  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  and  after  washing  yields  sulphate  of 
narcotine  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  all  except  a 
little  carbonate  of  lead  ;  if  the  lead  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by 
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hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  yellow  filtrate  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals 
of  narcotine  and  smaller  warty  crystals,  which  are  converted  into 
narcotine  by  alkalis  or  acids. 

Narcotinate  of  potash  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  pale  yellow 
precipitate,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  does  not  appear  in  dilute 
solutions.  Its  aqueous  solution  soon  becomes  dark-coloured  and  after- 
wards black,  and  on  heating  inamediately  coats  the  glass  with  a 
blackish  or  copper-coloured  metallic  mirror,  at  the  same  time  de- 
positing crystals  of  narcotine. 


Sulphonarcotide. 
C*»NH»*SO^  or  C**NH»SO". 

Laurent  &  Qerhabdt.  N.  J.  Pharm.  14,  303 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys. 
24,  114;  J,pr.  Ckem.  45,  371;  abstr.  CompL  rend.  27 y  80;  Ann. 
Pharm.  68,  860. 

First  obsenred  by  Duflos  {Sckw.  61,  217.)— Narcotme  moistened  with  water 
dissolves  when  heated  with  a  small  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  when 
more  strongly  heated,  it  becomes  dark  green  and  thick,  without  evolu- 
tion of  gas.  On  diluting  with  water  and  boiling,  the  resulting  solution 
deposits  sulphonarcotide  on  cooling  as  a  da^-grcen  powder,  which 
must  be  washed  with  cold  water. 


Laurent 

a. 

b. 

AOerhArdt. 

44  0  

...  264 

....    69-45 

46  0  

..  276    . 

...    60-26    ....  591 

N 

...     14 

....      816 

N 

..    14    . 

..      306 

22  H 

...     22 

....      4-95 

24  H 

..    24    . 

..      5-24    ....     6-3 

16  O 

...  128 

....    28-83 

16  0  

..  128    . 

...    27-95 

S  

...     16 

....       3-62 

S  

..     16    . 

..      3-49    ....     3-6 

C"NHaSO« . 

..  444 

....  10000 

C«NH«SO«  .. 

..  458    . 

..  10000 

Laurent  &  O-erhardt  double  the  formula  5.  —  Sulphonarcotide  is  sulphate  of  nar- 
cotine minus  2  at.  water. 

When  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  difScultly 
combustible  charcoal.  —  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  water  and  a  dis- 
agreeably smelling  oil.  —  Ebullition  with  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
sulphuric  add  and  a  yellow  substance  soluble  in  ammonia.  —  Ammonia 
does  not  alter  it.  —  It  dissolves  in  potash-ley  with  brown  colour,  and  is 
precipitable  by  adds  in  yellow  flocks. 

Soluble  in  alcoholj  but  not  deposited  by  it  in  crystals. 


Narcogenine. 

C«N*H«0«>  =  C*«NH»O^C«*NH»(y. 

Bltth.     Ann.  Pharm.  54,  44 ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  2,  168. 

Sometimes  obtained  as  chloroplatinate,  together  with  cotajnine,  in 
the  preparation  of  this  base,  espedally  when  the  smallest  possible 
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excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  has  been  used.  —  Cannot  be  isolated, 
inasmuch  as  it  breaks  up  into  narcotine  and  cotamine  when  separated 
from  the  platinum  salt.  Bljth,  who  assigns  to  narcogenine  the  formula 
O^N'H^'O^'^,  TiewB  this  deoomposition  as  a  process  of  oxidation  accompanied  bj  for- 
mation of  protochloride  of  platinum  [BIyth's  formula:  2(0»NH>H)i")  +  20  - 
C»NH«0«  (cotamine,  according  to  Blyth)  +  0«NH«0"  +  CKF] ;  while  Laurent 
(N.  Ann.  Chitn.  Phy9. 19, 370)  and  others  regard  chloroplatinate  of  narcogenine  as  a 
double  salt  containing  narcotine  and  cotamine. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Narcogenine.  —  Long,  bright  orange-yellow  needles. 
Becomes  lighter  coloured  on  addition  of  ammonia  and,  on  heating,  splits 
up  completely  into  narcotine,  which  separates  out,  and  cotamine  which, 
together  with  protochloride  of  platinum,  remains  in  solution.  The 
mother-hquor  when  strongly  cooled  deposits  a  dirty  white  precipitate, 
probably  Magnus's  salt  (vi.  304).  —  Ebullition  with  a  great  excess  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  into 
cotamine,  while  opianic  or  hemipinic  acid  remains  in  solution. 

a. 

68  0 408  8904 

2  N 28  2-68 

88  H 38  8-64i 

aO  O     160  16-81 

%  Pt    198  18-94 

6  01 213  20-39 

0"WH*0»,aHCl,2PtOl« 1045    10000 

Blyth. 

h,  mean. 

86  C 216     ....  40'33    ....    4062 

N 14     ....  2-62 

20  H 20     ....  8-73    ....      411 

10  0 80     ....  14-96 

Pt 99     ....  18-48    ....    1816 

8  01    1066  ....  19-89 

0»NH7»0«',H01,PtCl« 686-6  ....  100-00 

Bljth  giyes  the  formula  h.    For  Wertheim's  fommla,  see  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  71. 


Appendix  to  Cotamine  and  Narcotine. 

Hnmopic  Acid. 

WoHLEE,    Ann.  Pharm.  60,  21. 

Narcotine  is  heated  in  a  platinum  capsule  placed  in  an  oil-bath 
until,  at  220*,  it  froths  up  violently,  evolves  ammonia,  and  solidifies  to 
a  porous  mass.  This  product  yields  to  hydrochloric  acid  a  peculiar  base 
(p.  139),  while  humopic  acid  remains  behind.  The  latter  is  dissolved 
in  potash-ley,  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed,  dried,  freed 
by  solution  in  alcohol  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  black-brown  substance 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  lastly  precipitated  by  water. 

Dark  brown,  amorphous  mass,  rescmbUng  ferric  hydrate  when  freslily 
precipitated.  Dried  at  120°,  it  contains  on  an  average  64*20  p.  c.  C, 
5-14  H.,  and»0-66  0.   Wohler  gives  the  foimula  C*»H«(F,  or  CJ«H>»0". 
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Melts  when  heated  and  bums  with  a  luminous  flame,  giving  off 
the  smell  of  opium.  —  When  long  boiled  with  water  it  becomes  insoluble 
in  ammonia,  and  then  dissolves  with  diflBculty  even  in  potash-ley  and 
alcohol,  leaving  behind  a  black-brown  substance,  probably  humin. 

Insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  —  Dissolves  in  alkalis  with  deep 
saffron-yellow  colour ;  the  solutions  give  dark-brown  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitates with  baryta-  and  kad-saUs.  — •  Soluble  in  alcohol,  whence  it  is 
precipitated  by  water.  • 


Primary  Nuclem  (?*IP* ;  Oxygen-nucletis  C*H"0". 

Gapsulaescio  Acid. 

BooHLEDER.     Wicji.  Akad.  Ber.  40,  37. 

Qocors  in  the  capsules  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  .^culus  Sippocattanum. 

Crystals  which  sublime  without  decomposition.  Isomeric  with 
teracetogallic  acid ;  behaves  like  this  acid  witn  ferric  salts  and  reddens 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  the  same  way. 

Prhnart/  Nucleus  O*^** ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C^H'K)*. 

Oil  from  Oil  of  Cajepnt; 

M.  8CHMIDL.     Trans.  Soy.  Soc.  Edinb.  22,  6,   860;    Zeitschr.  Chem. 
Fharm.  4,  403. 

When  the  vapour  of  that  portion  of  oil  of  cajeput  (xiv.  510)  which 
boils  at  175°  is  passed  over  red-hot  soda-lime,  a  yellow  oil  is  obtained, 
having  a  different  smell.  The  composition  of  that  portion  of  this  oil 
which  boils  between  180"*  and  ISS"*  is  Jrepresented  by  the  formula 

Schmidl. 
mean, 

26  C 156    79-59    7990 

24,  H 24    12-24    1218 

2  O 16    817    7-92 

C^'W^O^ 196    100-00    10000 

Convolvulinolic  Acid. 

W.  Mayer.     Ann.  Phann.  83,  132 ;  further  95,  164  ;  announcement  of 
the  results  92, 125. 
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Identical  with  JSJhodeoreHnolie  add  bo  fSsur  as  its  salts  are  treated  of  in  Kayer^s  first 
memoir;  but  Mayer's  free  rhodeoretinolic  acid  {Ann,  Phorm.  84, 133)  is  the  same  as 
the  convolTiUinol  of  his  later  memoirs. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  See  below,  p.  154.  Convolvulinolate  of 
baryta  is  prepared  by  dissolving  convolvulinol  in  baryta-water 
(ammonia  or  solution  of  potash)  and  this  salt  is  decomposed  with 
hydrdchloric  acii 

Properties,  A  crystalline  mass  resembling  convolvulinol.  Melts 
between  42"  and  42°-5,  solidifies  at  36** ;  reacts  strongly  acid. 

Mayer. 

26  C  166    68'42    68-53 

24  H 24    10-63     1076 

6  O 48    2106    20*71 

C?«BP*0«    228    100-00    10000 

Nitric  add  attacks  it  violently,  and  converts  it  into  ipomsBic  (xiv, 
494)  and  oxalic  acids.  C*»H»*0«+  6(N0»,H0)  =  C*»ffW  +  2C»H0*  + 
lOHO  +  200»  +  6N0*. 

Combinatiana.  Convolvulinolic  add  combines  with  bases  forming 
salts,  which  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  or  carbonated 
alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  on  convolvulinol.  They  contain  C"H"MO* : 
Mayer^s  earher  formula  was  0»H«MO«»,  The  salts  of  the  alkalis  are  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  more  diffi- 
cultly. 

Convolmdinolate  of  Baryta,  —  Hot  alcoholic  convolvulinol  (or  alco- 
holic convolvulinoHc  acid)  is  poured  into  an  excess  of  warm  baryta- 
water  ;  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  filtered  boiling 
hot ;  and  the  needles  which  separate  on  cooling  are  reciystallised  from 
aqueous  alcohol.  —  Fine,  colourless  needles,  grouped  in  stars,  and 
melting  to  an  oil  without  losing  water. — More  easily  soluble  in  water 
than  jalappinolate  of  baryta. 

at  100^  Mayer. 

26  C 166     ....     51-23    ....     6116 

24  H 24     ....      7-88    ....      8-25 

6  0 48     ....     15-77     ....     15-42 

BaO  76-6  ....     2512     ....     2518 

0«H"BaO«  +  HO  304-6  ....  10000    ....  10000 

Mayer  formerly  examined  a  baryta-salt  containing  free  convolvulinolic  acid  as  an 
admixture. 

Convolvulinolate  of  Lead.  —  Obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  which 
dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  yellowish  mass  resembling  honey,  by 
precipitating  convolvulinolate  of  ammonia  with  sugar  of  lead.  —  Very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  rather  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Mayer. 

mean, 

0»H=»0»  219    ....    6616 

PbO 112    ....     33-84    ....    33-86 

0»HapbO» 831    ..„  100  00 
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ConvolvuHnolate  of  Copper.  —  The  aqueous  ammonia-salt  is  precipi- 
tated with  acetate  of  copper,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
has  been  added,  and  the  precipitate  is  dried  at  100°.  —  Blue-greeu; 
fusible  at  110°  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  highly  lustrous, 
splendid  dark  green,  amorphous  mass.  —  Insoluble  in  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

at  100^  Kayer. 

26  0 156     68-21    68-26 

24  H 24     8-93    898 

6  0 48     17-96    18-23 

OuO    39-6  14-90    14-53 

0»H«OuO«  +  HO  ....  267-6  10000    10000 

Mayer  preriouBly  examined  a  salt  precipitated  without  addition  of  aoetio  acid« 
and  contauung  more  oxide  of  copper. 

ConvolvuHnolate  of  Silver,  —  Obtained  in  white  flocks,  which  blacken 
easily  in  the  light,  by  precipitating  the  ammonia-salt  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  —  Insoluble  in  water;  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 


Convolvulinol. 

G.  A.  Katseb.     Ann.  Pharm.  51,  97. 

W.  May£b.    Ann,  Pharm.  83,  132 ;  further  95,  164 ;  announcement 
of  the  results,  92,  125. 

BkodeoreUnol,  JRhodeoretinolie  add.  Formerly  Mayer  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  neutral  oonTolyulinol  and  the  oonyolyuIinoUc  acid  produced  £rom  it. 

Formation.  Convolvulin  and  convolvulic  acid  break  up  by  pro- 
longed contact  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  high 
temperature,  into  sugar  and  convolvulinol  (Kayser).  Convolvmic 
acid  undergoes  the  same  decomposition  in  contact  with  emulsin  be- 
tween 35^  and  40^  C«H«0»  +  8H0  =  C*»H*»0'  +  3C»H»0*» 
(Mayer). 

Preparation.  A  moderately  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  con- 
volvulic acid  is  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  left  to  itself  for  6  or  8  days,  or  until  it  soli£fies  to  a  ma^a  of 
crystals ;  this  is  placed  on  a  filter,  and  purified  by  washing  witn  cold 
water,  fusion  under  hot  water,  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  or 
ether  (Mayer).  It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  less  purity  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  into  alcoholic  convolvulin  (Kayser),  or  by  boiling 
convolvulic  add  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Mayer):  by  the  former 
process  it  is  obtained  as  an  oil. 

Properties.  Dazzling  white,  very  long,  thin  and  pliable  needles, 
which  melt  at  38*5°  or  39°,  and  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  36*'. 
It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.  Has  no  smell ;  tastes  bitter  and  irri- 
tating. When  melted  with  water  it  gives  off  the  smell  of  St.  John's 
bread  (Mayer). 
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Kajser.  Mayer. 

at  100'.  mean. 

26  0 156    65-82    66'38    6566 

26  H 25     10-55    1067    10-73 

7  0 56     23-63     22-95     2362 

0"H»0' 237    100-00    10000    10000 

Eariier  fonnula:  C»H«0«  (Kayser),  CP^WKfi^  (Mayer).  Zayser  examined 
ooloured  oily  oonTQlyulinol. 

JDecompoaUidns.  1.  Volatilises  when  heated  on  platintun-foil,  appa- 
rently without  decomposition,  giving  off  an  irritating  smell  wmch 
excites  coughing,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal. — 2.  Bums  with  a 
bright  flame.  —  3.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  yellowish  at  first,  then  ama- 
ranth-red (Mayer) ;  cold  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  alter  it  (Kayser).  — 
4.  In  contact  with  aqueous  alkalis^  or  alkaline  earths,  it  loses  1  at. 
water,  and  is  converted  into  convolvulinoHc  acid  (Mayer).  CJ*HW 
+  BaO,HO  =  C*H»BaO«  -f  8H0.  According  to  Kayser  it  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  potaah-ley.  —  6.  Nitric  add  Converts  it  into  ipomaeic  (xiv.  494)  ana 
oxaUc  acids  (Mayer).  • 

Combimitions.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  pure  waterj  somewhat 
more  easily  in  acidulated  water,  and  crystalUses  by  slow  cooling  of 
very  dilute  solutions.  —  Very  soluble  in  alcohol^  less  so  in  eth^j  and 
crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  (Mayer). 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  Convolvulinolic  Acid  or  of  Convolvulinol, 

Convolvulin. 

C«H*»0*  =  C*HW,3C»H>oO", 

Kayser  (1844).    Ann.  Pharm,  51,  81. 

W.  Mayer.  Ann,  Pharm.  83,  121;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,  454;  N. 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  36,  495 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  21.  — Ann.  Pharm.  92, 
125 ;  in  detail  Ann.  Pharm.  95,  161 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  67,  267  j 
N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  494. 

Oomp.  XT.  842.  Bhodeoretin,  —  The  chief  (and  in  ether  insoluble)  oonstitaent 
of  the  resin  of  the  tuberose  jalap-root  of  IpomcBa  Purya  (Handbuch  tuL  FhrnUy- 
chem,  60),  dLSerent  £rom.  Marquardt's  convohmlin.  —  On  the  preparation  of  jaJap- 
resin,  see  Wolf  (Eepert.  29,  872),  Flonohe  (Bull,  Pharm,  6,  26),  Gbiseler  {N.  Br. 
Arch,  18,  221),  Natiyelle  (N,  J,  Pharm,  1,  228),  Soubeiran  (if.  J,  Pharm.  10, 195). 
On  the  adulteration  of  jalap-resin,  see  Blanche  {Ann.  Pharm,  IG,  87),  John  {Ann. 
Pharm.  28,  94),  Gobley  {N.  J,  Pharm.  3,  461),  Vee  &  Poulens  {N.  J,  Pharm. 
12,  119) ;  on  the  modes  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  resin  of  larch-iiin^a,  seo 
Trommsdorff  {N.  Tr,  25,  1,  203),  from  the  resin  of  jalap-stems,  Hanle  {Sepert. 
48,  865).  On  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  see  riiickiger  {Pharm.  Viertelj.  11,  61).  See 
further  on  jalap-resin:  Cadet  de  Gkssiconrt  {Meperi.  6,  24;  «7.  Pharm,  3,  495), 
Martius  {Kastn,  Arch,  6,  382),  Meylink  (EepeH.  32,  4rl3),  Nees  v.  Esenbeck 
&  Marquardt  {Ann.  Pharm.  10,  122),  Funcke  (Br.  Arch.  20,  256),  Gerber  {Br.  Arch. 
21, 202) .  —  Buchncr  &  Herborger  attributed  basic  properties  to  the  active  constituent 
of  jalap-rosin  and  designated  it  Jalajppin.  According  to  Sandrock  {N.  Br.  Arch. 
64, 160),  the  portion  of  jalap-resin  wliich  is  insoluble  in  ether  consist*  of  two  distinct 
resins,  one  of  which  {alpha-renn)  is  precipitable  by  alcoholic  sugar  of  lead,  while 
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the  other  (heia-renn),  not  precipitable  by  sugar  of  lead,  is  oonrerted  by  alkalis 
into  his  (Sandrock's)  ipomseic  acid  (precipitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  from  the 
neutral  potash-salt)  and  jalappio  aoid.  kayaer's  rhodeoretin  (the  conyolyulin  of 
this  Handbook)  is,  according  to  Sandrook,  a  mixture  of  alpha-  and  beta-resins,  and 
Buohner  &,  Herberger's  jalappin  is  identical  with  beta-resin.  Mayer  showed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Sandrock's  two  resins  and  acids  do  not  di^er  essentially  from  each  other, 
and  are  the  same  as  conyolyuUn  and  conyolyulic  acid. 

Preparation.  Jalao-root  is  exhausted  with  boilmg  water,  then  dried 
and  pulverised ;  and  tne  powder  is  extracted  three  times  with  twice 
its  weight  of  alcohol  of  90  p.c.  Water  is  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of 
tincture  so  obtained  until  turbidity  begins;  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  twice 
with  bone-charcpal,  then  filtered  and  evai>oratcd,  whereby  a  yellow, 
brittle  resin  is  obtained.  This  is  pulverised,  extracted  four  or  five  times 
with  ether,  then  dissolved  three  times  successively  in  the  smallest  pos- 
6ible  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitated  bv  ether  (Mayer). 
Kayser  operates  similarly,  but  instead  of  boiling  out  the  root  with  water,  he  boils  the 
resm  obtained  by  means  of  alcohol  of  80  p.c,  and  washes  with  ether,  as  well  as  pre- 
cipitates the  alcoholic  solution  by  ether,  less  frequently.  —  In  order  to  prepare  tneir 
jalappin,  Buchner  k  Herberger  dissolye  jalap-resin  in  alcohol,  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  lead,  and  mix  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  neater.  They  also  redissolye  the  last 
precipitate  in  alcohol,  digest  with  yery  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  remoye  the  sul- 
phano  acid  by  means  of  hydrate  of  lead,  eyaporate,  and  exhaust  the  residue  with 
aloohoL 

Properties.  Coloiurless  mass,  transparent  in  thin  layers :  brittle  at 
100®,  and  yields  a  white  powder.  If  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  it  becomes  soft  even  below  100°  and  can  be  drawn  out  to 
threads  having  a  mother-o'-pearl  lustre  (Mayer).  Becomes  soft  at 
141**,  melts  at  150**  without  losing  water  to  a  clear,  yellowish  liquid 
(Kayser,  Mayer).  Without  taste  or  smell.  Reacts  slightly  add  in  an 
alcoholic  solution.    Has  a  purgative  action. 


62  0 

60  H 

872    ..., 

60    ... 

256    ... 

....    64-87    ... 
....      7-87    ... 
....    87-76    ... 

Kayser. 

65-96    ... 

7-91    ... 

8618    ... 

liil 

82  O 

8725 

0«H«>0« 

678    ... 

....  10000    ... 

100-00    ... 

....  100-00 

0«H?»0»  according  to  Kayser,  (7»H«0»  Mayer's  earlier  formula.  Differs  from 
jalappin  by  containing  8U*ja.*  less.  — On  the  formulss  of  oonyolyulin  and  its 
oeriTatlYeB,  see  also  Laurent  {Oompi,  rend,  85,  879). 

Decompositums.  1.  Begins  to  decompose  when  heated  above  155° ; 
turns  brown  when  more  strongly  heated  on  platinum-foil ;  hums  with  a 
bright  ^mokv  flame,  giving  off  an  empyreumatic  smell  and  a  smell  of 
caramel,  and  leaves  a  shining  charcoal.  —  2.  When  covered  with  oil  of 
vitriol^  it  dissolves  after  about  ten  minutes  with  fine  carmine-red  colour 
(Kayser),  amaranth-red  (Mayer),  and  after  a  few  hours  deposits  a  brown 
resin.  Water  throws  down  a  brown  oil  from  the  red  solution,  while  sugar 
remains  dissolved  (Mayer).  —  3.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  its 
alcoholic  solution,  convolvulin  breaks  up,  on  leaving  the  solution  to 
itself,  into  convolvuliuol  and  sugar,  the  former  of  which  is  precipitated 
as  an  oil  on  addition  of  water  to  the  dark  red-yeUow  solution  C^H^C^  + 
IIIIO  =  C»n«K)'  +  3G»IPH)«  (Mayer).  -  4.  Dissolves  without  alteration 
in  coH  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  it  dis- 
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Bolves  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  with  decomposition  (Kayser).  Concen- 
trated Tutric  acid  causes  violent  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas  and  converts 
it  into  oxalic  acid  and  ipomseic'acid  (xiv.  494)  (Mayer).  —  5.  Convolvulin 
dissolves  in  aqueous  alkaUs  and  dUedUne  earths  (taking  up  3  at.  water 
and  forming  a  convolvulinate :  Kayser^  Mayer)  and  cannot  then  be  re- 
precipitated  by  acids  (Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  Tronmisdorff).  Strong 
aqueous  ammonia  produces  the  same  effect  after  digesting  for  some 
time  (E[ayser).  Aqueous  alkaline  carbonates  dissolve  convolvulin  but 
dightly  in  the  cold,  more  easily  on  boiling,  likewise  produdng  con- 
volvulic  add  (Kayser) ;  its  formation  takes  place  slowly,  however,  so 
that  water  still  causes  a  precipitate  of  convolvulin  after  half-an-hour's 
boiling  (Mayer).  Even  after  long  boiling  of  a  solution  of  convolvulin 
in  potash-ley,  the  addition  of  acids  or  of  water  sometimes  throws 
down  unaltered  convolvulin  (Sandrock). 

Convolvulin  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water  (Mayer).  It  dissolves 
easily  in  acetic  acid  (Buchner  &  Herberger,  and  others),  in  all  propor- 
tions in  akoholj  but  not  in  ether,  Th6  portion  of  jalap-resm  which  is  insoluble 
in  ether  does  not  dissolye  in  volatile  or  fat  oiU  (Cadet  de  Ghusioourt)  ;  it  disBolyefl 
easily  in  000^  ether  at  45** — SC;  it  dissolyes  with  tolerable  ease  in  oil  of  twrpentiMe  and 
is  precipitable  by  water  (Mjurtius).  It  does  not  dissolre  in  oil  of  turpentine  at  60* 
(Jahn,  ^fMi.  Fharm,  28, 95). 


Gonvolvulic  Acid« 
C«H»K)». 

G.  A.  E^ATSEB.    Ann.  Pharm.  51,  85. 

W.  Mayer.    Ann.  Pharm.  83,  143  ;  further  92, 125,  and  91,  161. 

Hydrorhodeoretin  (Eajser).  Ehodeoretic  add  (Majer).  —  Respecting  Sandrock*s 
statements  {N.  Br,  Arch,  64, 160),  see  under  Conyolyulin  (p.  154). 

Formation.  Convolvulin  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  or 
soda,  or  with  baryta- water,  takes  up  water  and  is  converted  into  con- 
volvulic  acid  (Kayser).    C«H'»0«  +  3H0  =  C«H«0»  (Mayer). 

Preparation.  100  grammes  of  convolvulin  are  heated  to  boiling  with 
lib.  of  baryta- water, the  liquid  being  kept  stirred ;  the  baryta  is  removed 
from  the  clear  cooled  solution  by  means  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid;  the  turbid  mixture  is  shaken  up  with  le visited  carbonate  of  lead 
and  filtered;  the  dissolved  lead  is  removed  by  hycux>sulphuric  acid;  and  the 
colourless  filtrate  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  (Mayer).  —  Kayser 
digests  convolvuUn  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia  until  it  is  dissolved, 
evaporates  the  excess  of  ammonia,  precipitates  the  aqueous  solution 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  decomposes  the  washed  lead-salt  under 
water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporates  the  filtrate. 

Properties.  Amorphous,  white,  very  hygroscopic  mass,  which 
becomes  soft  above  100°,  melts  between  100  and  120"*  and  reacts 
strongly  acid.  By  itself,  it  has  no  smell ;  when  dissolved  in  water  it  has  a 
faint  smell  of  quinces  (Mayer).    Has  a  purely  bitter  taste  (Kayser). 
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Eftyser.  Mayer. 

(U  lOO'— 120'.                        mean,  mean, 

62  0 372    ....    52-70    ....     54*72    ....  5260 

63  H 53    ....      7-52    ....      833    ....  792 

35  0 280    ....    39-78    ....     3695     ....  89-48 

0"ni»O» 705    ....  10000    ....  100-00    ....  10000 

KAjser  examined  a  brownish  coloured,  imperfectly  pure  acid.    He  foimerly  gare 
the  formula  0<»H»0*»,  and  Mayer  C?«H«0« 

JOkcomposittons.    1.  Decomposes  at  120°,  and  hums  when  heated  on 
platiniim-foil  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  and  gives  off  a  smell  of  caramel. 

—  2.  By  ebullition  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  to  stand,  it 
breaks  up  into  convolvuUnol  (p.  153;  and  sugar  (Mayer.)  — 3.  With  oil  of 
vitriolj  it  behaves  Hke  convolvulin.  —  4.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*3  attacks 
it  violently  at  the  common  temperature  after  being  in  contact  for  some 
time,  evolves  red  fumes,  and  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  ipomsBic  (xiv. 
494)  acids.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1"18  forms,  after  12  hours,  sugar  and 
convolvulinol.  —  It  is  decomposed  by  emulsin  at  common  temperatures 
in  the  same  way  as  by  dilute  acids  (Mayer). 

Combinations.    Convolvulic  acid  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions. 

—  With  bases  it  forms  the  convolvulinates.  These  salts  are  amorphous, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  they  smell  of  quinces  when  dissolved 
in  water,  melt  when  heated,  and  bum  with  a  luminous  smoky  flame,  and 
an  empyreumatic  smell  like  that  of  caramel.  —  Aqueous  convolvulic  acid 
and  convolvulatc  of  ammonia  do  not  precipitate  neutral  metallic  salts, 
but  produce  dense  white  flocks  in  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Aqueous  con- 
volvulic acid  displaces  carbonic  acid,  especially  on  boiling,  from  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  and  from  carbonate  of 
lead. 

Convolvulatc  of  Potash,  —  The  aqueous  acid  is  neutralised  with  car- 
bonate of  potash,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
exhausted  with  alcohol.  —  Amorphous,  pale  yellow  mass.  Dissolved 
in  water  it  smells  of  quinces,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  melts  between 
100°  and  110°.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  water,  with  difficulty  in  alcohol 
(Mayer). 

Mayer. 

62  0 372     ....    60-05    ....    5048 

52  H 52     ....      6-98    ....      755 

34  0 272     ....     36-62    ....     3631 

KO 47-2  ....      6-36    ....      5-66 

C«H«KO»  743-2  ....  10000    ....  10000 

Convolvulatc  of  Potash  with  Convolvulin  f  —  Convolvulin  dissolves 
with  yellow  colour  in  boiling  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash.  On  eva- 
porating to  dryness,  taking  up  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
again  evaporating,  a  yellowish  white  salt  is  obtained,  which  is 
neutral,  melts  at  105°,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol 
(Kayser).  Even  after  half-an-hour's  boiling  of  the  solution  of  convol- 
vulin in  carbonate  of  potash,  water  throws  down  convolvulin  from  it : 
hence  this  substance  remains  mixed  or  combined  with  the  convolvulate 
of  potash  so  prepared  (Mayer). 
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Calculation  according  to  Mayer.  Kayser. 

mean. 

124  C 1U     52-35  52*98 

102  H 102   7-17  7-57 

66  0 528 3718     3614 

KO 47-2  3-30     8-31 

0«H»2K0»  +  OaHM08«  ....  1421-2  10000    10000 

Convolvulate  of  Baryta.  —  a.  JVbrmal.  —  1.  Baryta- water  is  abided 
to  aqueous  oonvolvuMc  acid  until  a  faint  alkaKne  reaction  is  produced ; 
the  liquid  is  warmed  till  the  excess  of  baryta  separates  as  carbonate, 
and  the  neutral  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  (Kayser).  —  2.  An 
excess  of  convolvulin  is  boiled  with  baryta-water;  the  liquid  is  filtered ; 
baryta- water  is  added  to  the  filtrate  until  it  reacts  slightly  alkaline ; 
carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  it ;  and  it  is  then  wanned,  filtered  a 
second  time,  and  evaporated  (Mayer).  —  Amorphous,  white  powder, 
fusible  at  about  105®,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  (when  pre- 
pared according  to  method  1)  it  is  precipitable  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  absolute  alcohol.  — Prepared  by  method  2,  it  perhaps  contains  unaltered 
conyolyulin  (Mayer). 

CalculaHan  acoordittff  to  Mayer.               Kayser.  Mayer. 

mean. 

62  0 872  ....  48-16  ....  50-65  ....  48-86 

62  H  52  ....   6-73  ....   754  ....  7*25 

84  O    272      ....     85-35     ....     8418     ....  3516 

BaO   76-6  ....      977    ....      763    ....  874 

C«BP2BaO» 772-5  ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  100-00 

b.  Four-sevenths  Convolvulate  f  —  By  boiling"convolvulin  with  excess 
of  baryta- water,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  hot  solution,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  on  the  water-bath,  a  salt  similar  to  the  normal 
salt  is  obtained  (Mayer). 

Calculation  according  to  Mayer.  Mayer. 

at  100**.  mean. 

248  C 1488   ....  46-19  ....  45-42 

205  H 206  ....   6-22  ....   6-80 

133  0 1064     ....     32-33     ....     31-68 

7  BaO    535-5  ....     1626    ....     1610 

3C«H"Ba«0»  +  C^Ha'BaO"    ....  8292'5  ....  10000    ....  10000 

Convolvulate  of  Lime,  —  Obtained  by  boiling  convolvulic  acid  with 
milk  of  lime,  passing  carbonic  add  into  the  hot  filtrate  filtering  again, 
and  evaporating.  —  An  amorphous,  slightly  yellow  mass.  Contains 
6-00  p.  c.  lime  (Sandrock),  6*19  p.  c.  (Mayer). 

Convolvulate  of  Lead,  —  One-third,  —  The  aqueous  acid,  or  ammonia- 
salt,  gives  no  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  by  itself,  but  does  so 
on  addition  of  ammonia.  With  basic  acetate  of  lead  dense  white 
flocks  are  produced,  —  Somewhat  soluble  in  water  (Kayser). 
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Calculation  according  to  Mayer.  Kayser. 

mean. 

62  C  192     36-61     3681 

50  H 60    4-92     5-33 

82  O 256     25-23     2515 

3  PbO 336     33-24     32-71 

C«H"PbH)»....  834    10000     10000 

Convolvulate  of  Silver.  —  When  the  aqueous  baryta-salt  is  precipi- 
tated with  sulphate  of  silver,  the  filtrate  containing  silver  decomposes 
by  evapoi'ation  on  tl^j  water-bath  (Kayser). 

Convolvidic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  it  does  not 
dissolve  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Convolvulin. 

Portion  of  the  resin  of  tuberose  Jalap-root  which  is  soluble  in  ether. 
Sandrock's  Gamma-resin.  —  The  ethereal  solutions  obtained  in  the  pre- 
paration of  convolvulin  (p.  165)  are  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  twice 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  with  water  (Kayser).  Sandrock 
eTBporatcB  only  the  ethereia  Bolution.  See  also  Boullier  (J.  CMm,  mSd,  14, 
826). 

According  to  Kayser,  it  is  a  brownish  oil  which  makes  greasy  stains 
on  paper,  arid,  if  left  to  itself,  remains  soft  and  sticky  for  several  months, 
but  in  contact  with  water,  solidifies  partially  to  crystalHne  needles.  — 
According  to  Sandrock,  a  tough,  soft,  ycUow  resin,  which  does  not  harden  by 
exposure  to  air,  or  at  100*.  Has  an  irritating  taste,  smells  Uke  jalap-root, 
very  strongly  and  disagreeably  (Kayser).     Reddens  litmus  strongly. 

—  Volatilises  when  heated  on  platinum-foil,  and  bu?ms  when  set  on  fire 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  a  sharp  unpleasant  smell  (Kayser).  —  With  oil 
of  vitriol  it  forms  a  solution  which  is  red  at  first,  and  af  tei'wards  purple 
(Sandrock).  —  Does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid, 
even  on  heating  (Kayser).     According  to  Sandrock  it  dissolves  in  acetic  acid. 

—  Dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkcUis,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  un- 
altered (Kayser) ;  in  flocks  after  long  boiUng,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  as  a  jelly. 
(Sandrock).  In  alcoholic  solution  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  al- 
coholic sitgar  of  lead  (Kayser),  a  white  precipitate  (Sandrock). — 
Dissolves  completely  in  am^lic  aldehyde  (xi.  17)  (Trautwein). 

The  add  produced  hy  boiling  the  resin  with  soda-ley  dissolves  but  slightly  in  pure 
water,  easily  in  water  containing  ammonia.  It  forms  a  yellowish  potash-salt,  wnich 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  granules,  and  precipitates  a  white  powder  when  its  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  sugar  of  &ad.  On  decomposing  this  lead-salt  by  hydrosulphuric 
add,  the  acid  remains  behind  with  the  sulpnide  of  lead,  and  can  then  be  extracted 
by  ammonia  or  alcohol  (Sandrock). 


Oxygen-nucleus  0*«H*W. 

Syringenin. 

Kromater.     iV.  Br.  Arch.  109,  23.  — Epistolary  Communication. 
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Formation.  By  boiling  syringin  with  dilate  hydrochloric  acid, 
syringenin  and  sugar  are  obtained.    C»H»0«^  +  2H0  =  C"H*0"  + 

Aqueous  syringin  is  warmed  in  the  water-bath  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (sulphuric  acid  causes  further  alteration)  for  five  minutes, 
or  until  the  liquid,  which  is  milky  and  turbid  at  first,  has  become  dear 
by  deposition  of  viscid  grey-blue  flocks.  These  solidify  on  cooling  to 
a  hard  mass,  which,  after  removal  of  the  acid  liquid,  is  covered  with 
water,  whereby  it  becomes  bright  pink. 

Obtained  as  an  amorphous,  bright  pink  mass,  easily  reduced  to  a 
granular  powder,  and  containing  a  variable  proportion  of  water,  which 
it  gives  off  at  100°.  Between  170**  and  180*"  it  melts  to  a  brown 
tough  mass.    Permanent  in  the  air.    Tasteless.    Neutral. 


26  0  

atyxy*. 

166    .... 

....    61-41     . 
....      709    . 
....    81-50    . 

Kromayer. 
61-40 

18  H 

18    .... 

6-94 

10  O 

....    80    .... 

81-66 

0«Hi8OW 

«..  254    

...  100-00    . 

10000 

Bums  when  heated  above  its  melting  point.' — With  oU  of  vitriol 
and  nitric  acid,  it  behaves  like  syringin  (p.  162).  —  Fuming  hydrochhrie 
acid  colours  alcoholic  syringenin  a  fine  dark  blue,  becoming  violet 
when  boiled.  —  It  reduces  silver  from  the  ammonio-nitrate  on  boiling. 

Combinations.  —  With  Water,  —  Air-dried  syringenin  loses  7*05  p.  c. 
water  at  100",  then  nothing  more  at  US'*  (Calculation  2  at.  =  6'61 
p.  c.  water) ;  but  a  specimen  obtained  f ix)m  the  alcoholic  solution  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  lost  10'04  p.  c.  water  at  100**. 

Syringenin  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  with  yellowish  colour  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash^ 
and  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  light  rose-coloured  flocks.  —  It  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  dirty  white  jelly  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  basic  acetate 
of  lead;  not  altered  by  sesquichhride  of  iron. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  light  cherry-red  colour,  is  precipitated 
by  water,  and  remains  as  a  light  cinnamon-coloured  powder  when  the 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate.    Insoluble  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Syringenin, 
Syringopicrin. 

KrOmayeb.    N.  Br.  Arch.  102,  26.  —  Epistolary  Communication, 

Remains  in  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
syringin,  as  described  on  the  following  page,  and  is  separated  there- 
from by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  The  charcoal  is  then  washed 
with  warm  water  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the 
syringopicrin,  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  brown, 
syrup.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  decoloration  with 
animal  charcoal.     The  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  the  residue 
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treated  with  ether,  which  takes  up  a  substance  having  an  irritating 
taste,  and  leaves  syringopicrin  undissolved. 

Faintly  yellow  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  rubbed  to  a  white 
powder  permanent  in  the  air.  Melts  below  lOO"",  and  solidifies  to  a 
brittle  mass  on  cooling.  Has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  and  slight  acid 
reaction. — Contains  49'08  p.  c.  C,  7*67  fl.  and  43-25  0.,  agreeing  with 
the  formula  C"H**0"  (calc.  49-87  C,  769  H.  and  48-04. 0.)j  and  is,  therefore, 
produced  from  syringenin  by  assumption  of  6  at.  HO.  and  1  at.  0. 

Burm  away  completely  when  strongly  heated.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of 
vitriol  with  greenish  colour  passing  into  brown.  —  When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add^  it  gives  off  a  peculiar  odour,  and  then  reduces  an 
alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide.  —  Unaltered  syringopicrin  boiled  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide  colours  it  green  without  separating 
cuprous  oxide.  —  Prom  an  ammomacal  silver  solution  at  the  boiling  heat, 
it  reduces  the  metal. 

Dissolves  easily  in  water,  —  It  is  not  altered  or  precipitated  by 
aqueous  alkalis,  ferric  chloride  or  basic  acetate  of  lead. 


Conji/{fated  Compound  of  Syringenin. 

Syringin. 

c^wny^  =  0"H"0",C"H*w^ 

Bebkats  (1841).     llq)erL  74,  348 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  121. 

Meillet.    N.  J.  Pharm.  1,  25 ;   J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  816 ;   Ann.  Pharm. 

40,  319. 
Ebomayer.    N.  Br.  Arch.  108,  7;  109,  18 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  193.— 

Epistolary  Communication. 

Discovered  by  Bemajs,  inyestigated  chiefly  by  Kromayer.  Braconnot  {Ann. 
CMm.  70,  288)  described  a  syringa-bitter,  ^recipitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which 
however  had  nothing  in  common  with  syrmgin.  Meillet  described,  tmder  the  name 
of  JMaein^  a  crystauisable  bitter  principle  of  syringa,  which  he  obtained  by  boiling 
the  green  seed-capeiiles,  precipitating  the  decoction  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  with  addition  of  calcined  magnesia,  treating  the  residue  with 
water  to  remove  acetate  of  magnesia  and  mannite,  and  then  boiling  it  with  alcohol. 
The  relations  of  this  lilacin  to  syringin,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  pure  bitter  taste 
and  insolubility  in  water,  have  not  'heen.  exactly  determined.  Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
26,  817)  did  not  succeed,  by  following  either  Bemays*  or  Meillet's  directions,  in 
obtaining  the  bodies  described  by  them,  perhaps  because  he  collected  the  material  in 
ApriL  Lttdwig  {N.  Br.  Arch.  91,  289)  regards  Bemays'  syringin  as  a  mixture  of 
lilacin  with  mannite  (xv.  867)  ;  but  even  if  it  did  contain  mannite,  it  exhibited,  with 
oHof  yitriol,  the  same  reaction  as  (Kromayer^s)  syringin. 

Occurrence.  In  the  bark  of  the  lilac,  more  abundantly  in  March 
than  in  April,  not  in  the  leaves  or  in  the  half-ripe  fruit,  and  only  in 
traces  in  the  leaf-buds.  It  disappears  in  the  course  of  vegetation, 
its  place  being  apparently  suppUed  by  syringopicrin  (Kromayer). — 
The  bark  of  privet  {Ligustrum  vulgare)  contains  a  substance  perhaps 
identical  with  syringin  (Reinsch,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  16,  393).  See  xv. 
357,  and  below. 

Preparation.  The  bark  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water ;  the  ex- 
tract  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  filtrate  treated  with 
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hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  after  removal  of  the  sulphide  of  lead, 
evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup,  which  solidifies  ia  the  course  of  a  day  to  a 
crystalline  pulp.  This  mass  is  purified  by  stirring  it  up  with  cold 
water,  then  pressing,  and  recrystalUsing  it  from  boiling  water,  with 
aid  of  animal  charcoal.  The  syringin  dissolved  in  the  wash-waters 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  agitating  the  residue  with 
sJcohol,  which  takes  up  the  syringin  (Bemays,  Kromayer). 

Properties.  The  hydrated  crystals  (see  below)  give  off  their  water 
and  become  opaque  at  115'',  and  the  i^nhydrous  syringin  melts 
at  212°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidHfies  on  coolmg  to  an 
amorphous,  transparent,  hard,  friable  mass. — Tasteless.  Neutral. 
(Kromayer). 

at  115**.  ^jomftyer. 

88  C  228    54-81    6451 

28  H 28    6-73     6-96 

20  O  160    88-46     38-54 

0»HMO»  416    10000    100-00 

Decompositions.  1.  Syringin  when  heated  decomposes  below  its 
melting  point,  giving  off  an  odour  of  caramel  and  burning  away.  — 
2.  The  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  syringin  acquires  a  fine  dark 
blue  colour  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol;  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  the  colour  changes  to  a  beautiful 
violet,  and  the  liquid  on  standing  deposits  blue,  and  on  addition  of 
water,  grey-blue  flocks,  which  dissolve  with  cherry-red  colour  iij 
alcohol  and  in  ammonia.  —  3.  When  cautiously  heated  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  without  coloration,  but  on  boiling,  the 
solution  assumes  a  light  violet-red  colour  and  deposits  blue  flocks.  — 
4.  An  aqueous  solution  of  syringin  through  which  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
acquires  a  red-brown  colour,  but  after  a  while  becomes  quite  colourless. 
At  the  same  time  an  acid  is  formed,  having  a  bitter,  irritating  taste, 
and  assuming  a  dark-blue  colour  when  mixed  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron.  —  5.  Syringin  dissolves  quickly  in  strong  nitric  actd^  forming  » 
deep  blood-red  solution. 

6.  When  aqueous  syringin  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
the  solution  becomes  milky  and  deposits  adhering  limaps  of  syringenin, 
whilst  fermentable  sugar  remains  dissolved : 

(?8HsaO»  +  2HO  -  CP^WK)^  +  OmHMO»«. 

100  pts.  crystallised  syringin  yielded  61*77  pts.  air-diy  syringenin  and  (88*45  \ik 
48-5  pts!)  on  the  average  41  pts.  sugar  (calc.  62*67  pta.  hydxate  of  syringenin  and 
41*47  sugar :  Kromayer). 

Syringin  does  not  reduce  either  ctiprate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  silver^ 
and  is  not  altered  by  alkalis  (Kromayer). 

Combinations.  —  With  Water.  —  Crystallised  Syringin.  Lo»g,  colour- 
less, transparent  needles,  which  give  off  4*5  p.  c.  water  at  115°. 
(2  at.  =  4-33  p.  c.  HO)  (Kromayer). 

(tt  100".  Kromayer. 

38  C 228    ....     62-58    ....     52-31 

30  H 30    ....      6-91    ....      7*34 

22  O 176  ....  40-56  ....  40-35 

0WH:»0»2Aq 434  ....  10000  ....  100*00 
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Syringin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water.  It  does 
not  precipitate  metallic  salts.  —  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  not  in  ether 
(Kromayer,  Bemays). 

Appendix  to  Syringin. 

Ligustrin. 

PouBX.     N.  Br.  Arch.  17,  75. 

Kbomater.      N.    Br.  Arch.    105,    9.  — •  Dii    Bitterstojffbj   Erlangen, 
1862,  56. 

Not  known  in  the  perfectly  pure  state.  —  Occurs  in  the  bark  of 
privet  {Ligustrum  vulgare)  (Polex),  The  bark  collected  in  spring  con- 
tains ligustrin  and  a  substance  resembling  syringopicrin  (p.  160); 
the  leaves  contain  only  the  latter,  together  with  mannite  (Kromayer). 

The  dry  comminuted  bark  is  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  extracts 
mixed  with  water,  and  the  alcohol  completely  distilled  off ;  the  residue 
is  set  aside  for  24  hours  to  deposit  resin  and  chlorophyll ;  the  liquid  is 
strained,  set  to  feiinent  with  yeast,  digested  with  milk  of  lime  after 
the  fermentation  is  ended,  to  precipitate  magnesia-salts, — then 
filtered,  exactly  neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  concentra- 
ted ;  and  the  gypsum  which  separates  after  a  few  days  is  removed. 
The  remainder  of  the  lime  is  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid ;  the  filtered 
solution  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  liquid  again 
filtered ;  nydrosulphuric  acid  passed  into  the  filtrate ;  and  the  liquid, 
after  removal  of  the  sulphide  of  lead,  is  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath,  the  water  being  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  evaporates,  in 
order  to  drive  off  the  acetic  acid.  The  resulting  extract  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiUng  alcohol  yields,  on  evaporation, 
crystals  of  mannite,  while  hgustrin  remains  dissolved,  and  must  be 
separated  as  completely  as  possible  from  admixed  sugar  by  repeated 
treatment  with  strong  alcohol. 

In  this  manner  a  hygroscopic  honey-yellow  extract  is  obtained 
having  a  bitter  taste,  but  stiU  containing  sugar,  acetic  acid,  and 
acetates.  This  extract  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  weak  spirit, 
not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  alkahs  or 
metalUc  salts,  not  even  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  until  it  is  oxidised. 
Its  aqueous  solution,  if  not  too  concentrated,  acquires,  when  mixed  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  fine  blue  colour,  hke  that  of  the  corn-flower.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  resin  insoluble  in  water,  and 
likewise  turning  blue  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

If,  according  to  f[romayer,  the  bark  be  exhausted  with  hot  water, 
the  decoction  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  re- 
moved from  the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  evapo- 
rated, a  titter  syrup  is  obtained  which  gives  up  ligustropicrin  to 
charcoal,  and  ligustrone  to  ether,  while  ligustrin  remains  in  solution. 
—  The  syrup  containing  ligustrin  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  exhibits  the 
blue  colouring  with  oil  of  vitriol.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  deposits  brown  tasteless  lumps,  which  are  neutral,  dissolve 
with  cherry-red  colour  in  alcohol,  and  separate  therefrom  in  red  trans- 
lucent granules ;  they  give  off  6*4  p.  c.  water  at  100"",  and  in  other 
respects  resemble  syiingenin  (p.  160). 
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Ligastroixe. 
Kbom^teb.    loe,  cU. 

Seepage  163. 

Crystallises  from  the  syrupy  solution  in  radiating  needles,  which 
melt  to  a  yellow  oil  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100%  distil 
between  260''  and  280**,  emitting  an  odour  of  melilot,  and  solidify  in 
the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  —  Neutral.  Has  a j  warming  bitter 
taste.  —  Colours  oil  of  vitriol  yellowish.  —  Reduces  ammoniacal  silver- 
solution. — Easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  28  AT.  CARBON. 


Primary  Nucleus  C"H". 

Anthracene. 
C«H". 

DuHAS  &  Lattbbnt.    Ann.  Chttn.  Phys.  50,  187 ;   Ann.  Pharm.  5,  10 ; 

Schw.  66,  79 ;  N.  Tr.  26,  1,  206. 
Laurent.    Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  60,  220;  66,  149;  further  72,  415  ;  Ann. 

Pharm.  84,  287. 
Fritzschb.    Peterah.  Acad.  Bull.  16,  150 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  73,  283 ;  abstr. 

Ann.  Pharm.  109,  249  ;  Cketn.  Cenlr.  1858,  177. 
Th.  Akdkbson.     Ann.  Pharm.  122,  294 ;   Edmb.  Roy.  Soc.  Transact. 

22,  8,  681. 

ParanapMhaU%i  ParanapMkaUief  ParanaphtiUine. 

BiaooTered  in  1832  by  Domas  &  Laurent.  Beiohenbach  (Sehm,  68,  289 ;  JPoyy. 
28,  498)  regarded  anthracene  as  a  mixture  of  naphthalm  and  paraffin,  or  oonfonndal 
it  ifitli  okryiene  (xy.  1).  A  hydrocarbon,  deioribed  as  new  by  Eritzsche,  was 
recognised  by  Anderson  as  anthracene. 

Formation.  Anthracene  passes  over  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal 
(of  bituminous  shale,  according  to  Laurent ;  of  wood,  according  to 
Beiohenbach),  and  is  found  in  the  tar.  It  is  contained  only  in  the 
last  heavy  and  semi-fluid  portions  of  the  coal-tar,  at  first  together  with 
naphthalin,  finally  with  chrysene  (Dumas  &  Laurent).  A  commercial 
product  of  this  kind,  used  as  a  lubricator  for  macmnery,  is  yellow, 
soft,  somewhat  like  palm-oil,  and  contains,  besides  anthracene,  a 
small  quantity  of  naphthalin,  and  a  much  less  volatile  empyreumatic  oil. 
(Anderson.) 

Preparation.  Crude  commercial  anthracene  is  distilled  from  an  iron 
retort,  and  the  colourless  portions  which  pass  over  at  the  beffmning, 
are  pressed  to  remove  the  oil,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  benzol,  or  by  sublimation.    The  coloured  portions  which  pass 
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over  at  a  later  stage  of  the  distillation,  are  obtained  colonrless  by 
repeated  rectificatioii,  then  purified  in  the  same  manner  (Anderson). 

From  the  last  liquid  products  of  the  distillation,  anthracene  is 
obtained  in  grains  by  cooling ;  from  the  following  semi-fluid  portions, 
only  after  they  have  been  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  solution  cooled  to  —  lO"*.  The  granules 
are  washed  with  alcohol,  and  distilled  two  or  three  times  (Dumas  & 
Laurent). 

Fritzsche  immediately  dissolves  anthracene,  obtained  by  pressure 
and  recrystallisation,  in  boiling  benzol,  together  with  excess  of  picric 
acid,  whereby  crystals  of  the  picrate  are  obtained  on  cooling.  IVom 
this,  the  anthracene  may  be  separated  by  anmionia,  and  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  alcohoL 

Properties,  Small  colourless  laminsB,  which  exhibit  a  silky  lustre 
when  immersed  in  alcohol,  but  become  dull  when  dry.  The  lamina» 
which  separate  from  solution  in  benzol,  are  less  lustrous  and  some- 
what granular  (Anderson).  Melts  at  213''  (at  ISO"",  according  to 
Dumas  &  Laurent;  at  about  210'^,  according  to  Fritzsche)  to  a  colour- 
less liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  foliated-crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
It  sublimes  slowly  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  more  quickly  in  thm 
laminae,  at  a  sironger  heat,  and  distils,  without  decomposition,  at  a 
still  higher  temperature  ^Anderson),  above  800°  according  to  Dumas 
&  Laurent.  Inodorous  if  free  from  empyreumatic  oiL  Tasteless. 
Sp.  gr.  1-147  (Beichenbach). — Yapour-density  =  6*74  at  450 ""  (Dumas 
&  Laurent). 

Dumas  Fritiache.        Andenon. 

&  Laurent.  mean, 

28  O 168    94-88    9282    9416    9416 

10  H 10    6-62    6'OS    6'74    6'86 

am»    178    10000    98-37    99*90    100-02 

VoL         Yapour-density. 

C-Tapour  28    ............  11648 

H-gas    10    0-698 


Anthraoene-Tapour ....    2    ............  12-841 

1    6-170 

Dumas  &  Laurent  gare  the  formula  0*'H^  aAerwaxds  CP'^^.  —  Suoeisterin 
(P'W^  is  possibly  the  same  substance. 

DecomposUums,  1.  Anthracene  dissolves  in  oU  ofvitrioly  with  green 
colour,  and  forms  a  conjugated  add  (Dumas  &  Laurent,  Anderson^.  ^ 
2.  In  contact  with  bromine^  either  liquid  or  gaseous,  it  is  slowly  con- 
verted into  hexbromanthraoene  (Anderson). 

3.  Anthracene  exposed  to  a  slow  current  of  Morme^gas  for  not  too 
long  a  time,  is  converted  into  hydrochlorate  of  chloranthracene,  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  evolved  at  the  same 
time.  jExposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  rapid  current  of  chlorine,  it  be- 
comes heated,  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloranthracene. — 
When  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs  a  much  larger  quantity,  gives 
off  larger  quantities  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  exhibits  an  increasing 
amount  of  dilorine,  till  after  eight  days,  a  semi-solid  product  is 
obtained,  which,  by  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation,  is  resolved  into 
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an  oily  and  a  crystallisable  chlorine-componnd  (Anderson). — The 
crystals  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzol ;  contain  47*5  p.  c.  C, 
and  2-56  H.,  and  are,  perhaps,  C»C1»H»  (calc.  47-39  p.  c  C,  2-54  H.)or 
perhaps  a  mixture.  —  The  oil  treated  with  alcoholic  t>ota6h,  yields 
more  than  one  ciystallisable  substance  (Anderson). 

4.  Anthracene  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  cold  nitric  add;  but  by 
boiling  for  several  days  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  it  is  converted 
into  oxanthracene.  Nitric  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  likewise  form^  oxanthracene, 
but  mixed  with  other  products ;  if  fuming  nitric  acid  be  added  at  the 
same  time,  binitroxanthracene  is  also  produced*  These  compounds  sepa- 
rate out  on  cooling,  whilst  a  crystallisable  acid  remains  in  the  mother- 
liquor.  —  This  substance,  Anderson's  antkracenic  acid^  obtained  by 
careful  evaporation,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  crystallisable 
compounds  with  ammonia  and  potash,  insoluble  salts  with  baryta  and 
oxide  of  lead  (Anderson). 

Laurent,  by  treating  anthracene  with  nitric  acid,  obtained  four 
nitro-compounds  (and  oxanthracene),  the  formuIaB  and  independent 
existence  of  which  are  doubtful. 

When  4  or  5  grammes  of  anthracene  are  boiled  for  a  few  seconds 
with  nitric  acid,  red  vapoUrs  are  evolved,  and  a  reddish-yellow  layer  is 
formed,  containing  small  crystalline  needles.  The  acid  is  removed,  and 
the  product  is  wasned  with  boilitig  water  and  treated  with  ether,  which 
leaves  benind  a  portion  (A).  The  residue  left  after  evaporating  the 
ether,  may  be  separated  by  re-solution  in  ether,  into  an  insoluble 
portion  B.,  and  a  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  soft 
residue  C,  which  solidifies  after  the  ether  has  been  completely  driven 
off. 

A.  Laurent's  Nitrite  d^anthracenise,  —  Purified  by  washing  with  cold, 
and  solution  in  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of  boiling  ether,  whereupon  it 
separates  by  cooling  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  small  acute 
yellow  prisms.  —  Melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  becomes  covered  with  needles.  Detonates 
when  quickly  heated  in  a  test-tube.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is 
precipitated  by  watiet*.  —  Decomposed  with  difficulty  by  boiUng  alcoholic 
potash.  —  Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  boiling  ether.  —  Contains 
71*4  p.  c.  C,  3*8  H.,  5*9  N.,  and  18'9  0.,  whence,  according  to  Laurent, 
it  is  0»H«O,  NO",  or  0»H"0*,  N0». 

B.  Laurent's  Binitrite  cPanthracinese.  —  Precipitated  from  solution  in 
boiling  ether,  by  cooling  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  as  a  yeUow, 
scarcely  ctystallme  powder.  Inodorous,  melts  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  solid  mass  made  up  of  lon|f  needles. 
When  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  gives  off  vapours,  which  condense  in 
yellowish  flocks.  When  quickly  heated,  it  deflagrates,  with  reddish 
light,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  It  dissolves  iu  oil  of 
vitriol,  with  brown  colour,  and  in  boiling  alcoholic  potash,  with  red- 
brown  colour ;  from  the  latter  solution,  acids  throw  down  a  brown 
precipitate.  —  Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
more  soluble  in  ether,  but  less  easily  than  A.  —  Contains  63*82  p.  c.  C, 
3-44  H,,  9-56  N.,  and  28-18  0.,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C»ffV»,2N0». 

0.  Trinitrvte  hydrate  d^anthracenise.  —  Orange-redVesin,  very  fusible 
and  very  soluble  in  ether,  detonating  when  Buddenly  heated,  and  yidd- 
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ing  by  slow  evaporation,  acid  vapours,  a  crystalliiie  sublimate,  and  a 
residue  of  charcoal.  —  Contains  51  •!  p.  c.  C,  3*6  H,,  and  consists  of 
C~H«0»,3N0»  (Laurent). 

D.  Nitrite  hydrate  (Tcmthracenoee,  -;-  If  the  mixture  obtained  in  the 
purification  of  the  preceding  products  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  for 
several  hours  or  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  the  liquid  on  cooling 
deposits,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  needles  having  a  faint  yellowish 
colour,  and  water  added  to  the  mother-liquors  throws  down  an  addi- 
tional quantity.    These  crystals  are  washed  with  water  and  alcohol. 

—  The  compound  is  fusible  and  solidifies  in  a  mass  of  needle-shaped 
crystals;  gives  off  a  flocculent  crystalline  substance  when  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  leaves  charcoal.  When  quickly 
heated  it  detonates,  and  emits  light.  Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Contains  66*5  p.  c.  C,  3*6  H.,  5*8  N.,  and  24-1  0.,  there- 
fore perhaps  C»flH)*,NO»,HO.  (Laurent.) 

Anthi-acene  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  is  not  altered  by  alkalis.  — 
It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  more  abundantly  in  ether,  benzol, 
and  volatile  oils  (Anderson)  5  especially  in  oil  of  turpentine  (Duinas  & 
Laurent).      * 

Compound  with  Pi&ic  Add.  — When  anthracene  is  dissolved,  together 
with  excess  of  picric  acid,  in  boiling  benzol,  the  liquid  on  coohng 
deposits  deep  ruby-coloured  crystals,  about  two  Hues  long  f Fritzsche). 

—  Right-angled,  probabhr  quadratic  prisms,  with  perpenoicular  end- 
faces  (Kokscharoff).  irfelts  at  about  170**.  Decomposed  wholly 
or  partially,  by  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  picric  acid  then  dissolving. 
When  decomposed  by  anmionia,  it  yields  on  the  average  56-27  p.c. 
picric  acid,  and  44-00  p.  c,  anthracene  (calc.  66-26  picric  acid,  and  43-74  p.  c. 
0»H»»)  (Fritschc). 

FritzBcke.      Andersou. 

40  0 240    58-97    68-94    5871 

3  N 42     10-32 

13  H 13     319    314    3-54 

14  0 112    27-52 

CPR'SS^S?^^ 407     100-00 

Vhlorine-nmleus  C«01H». 

Chloranthracene^ 

C«CIH". 
Akdbbson.    Ann.  Pharm.  122,  306, 

Produced  by  the  action  of  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  on  anthracene 
continued  for  a  short  time  only,  or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  hydrochlorate  of  chloranthracene. 

BmaQ  hard,  crysialline  scalefe,  Soluble  in  alcohol,  t^er,  and  benzol. 

Scales.  Anderson. 

28  C   1680  7906  7871. 

CI  35-5  16-70 

9  H  9-0  424  4-46 

0»C1H<  212-6    100-00 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Chloranthracene^ 
?  C*C1«H»  =  (PC1H»,HC1. 

I  Laurent.    Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  72,  424. 

r  Andebson.     Ann.  Fharm.  122,  306. 

ChlorcmthracH^  (Laurent),  SieMoride  qfamthraeene  (Anderson). 

Compare  page  166.  Cold  chlorine  gas  is  passed  in  a  slow  stream  over 
anthracene,  and  the  resulting  mass  is  ciystallised  by  solution  in  benzol 
and  cooling.  Laurent  introduces  pulverised  anthnksene  into  a  bottle 
filled  with  chlorine,  dissolves  out  the  anthracene  which  remains 
unaltered  after  48  hours,  with  a  small  quantity  of  boilmg  ether,  and 
crystallises  the  undissolved  portion  from  a  large  quantity  of  boiling 
i  ether. 

Radiate  needles  often  very  long  (Anderson);  yellowish,  shining 
laminas,  fusible  and  volatile  (Laurent).  < 

LanrenL         Anderson. 


28  0 168    67-47    68*80    6782 

2  CI    71    28-61  28-40 

10  H 10    4-02    8-80    4-08 

0»C1H«,H01    ....  249    lOOOO  100-26 

According  to  Laurent,  C*OKEP». 

Easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  also  it  gives  up  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  —  Alcoholic-potaah  converts  it  into  chToranwracenc. 
—  Slightly  soluble  in  ether. 


Derivatives  and  Conjugated  Compounds  of  Anthracene. 

Bromide  of  Bromanthracene. 
C»Br*H»  =  C"Br>H»,Br»t 
Ajnderson.     Ann.  Pharm.  122,  804. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  poured  upon  the  crystals 
of  hexbromanthracene,  they  assume  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  swell  up 
strongly,  and  are  resolved  into  bromide  of  potassium  and  this  com- 
pound. The  transformation  is  completed  by  appUcation  of  heat,  and 
the  product  is  collected,  washed  and  dried,  and  crystallised  from 
benzol. 

Long  yellow  needles,  having  a  fine  silky  lustre,  which  melt,  with 
partial  decomposition,  at  238°.  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ben- 
zol ;  boiling  benzol  is  its  best  solvent,  but  even  of  this  it  reauires 
more  than  100  times  its  weight ;  it  is  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  either  hot  or  cold. 
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Andenon. 


28  0  168  88-87 8402 

4  Br 320  64-52 

8  H 8  1-61  X-g7 

C»Br*H»  ,  496  ........  100-00 

Hezbromanthracene. 

AiTBERSOK.     Arm,  Pharm.  122,  808. 

A  thin  layer  of  pulverised  anthracene  is  placed,  together  with 
bromine,  under  a  bell-jar ;  the  mass  which  forms  after  a  few  days  is 
pulverised,  and  again  exposed  to  the  bromine- vapours ;  and  this  treat- 
ment is  repeated  as  long  as  the  bromine  continues  to  be  absorbed. 
The  brown  mass  is  dissolved  in  benzol,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling, 
deposits  crystals,  which  are  reciystallised  from  ether  or  from  benzol. 

Small,  white,  hard,  apparently  rhombic  crystals. 


Andenon. 

mean. 

28  C  

168    .. 

25-68    . 

25-69 

6  Br 

480    .. 

72-96    . 

72-83 

10  H 

10    .. 

1-52    . 

1-63 

C»Bi«OW  

668    .. 

100-00    . 

99-66 

Anthracene  turns  brown  at  176^  and  melts  at  182%  with  evolution 
of  bromine.  When  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  melts,  and  gives  o£E 
bromine  and  hydrobromic  acid.  It  is  but  sHghtly  attacked  by  nitric 
acid, — With  alcoholic  potash  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  forms 
bromide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  bromanthracene  C^H'Br^. 

Sparingly  soluble  in  cUcohol,  ether,  and  benzol. 


Ozanthracene. 

Laubemt.    Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  66,  220 ;  72,  422. 
Ahdbbsok.    Ann,  Pharm,  122,  801. 

ParamapAtaUae,    Antkracemue, 

Formation,  1.  By  boiling  anthracene  with  nitric  acid  (Laurent, 
Anderson).  —  2.  Sublimes  when  nitrite  of  anthracenoee  (D.  p.  167)  is 
heated;  perhaps  also  in  the  decomposition  by  heat  of  the  other  nitro- 
compounds of  anthracene  (Laurent). 

Prepco'ation,  Anthracene  is  boiled  for  some  days  with  nitric  add 
of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  whereupon  red  vapours  are  given  o£F,  and  a  resin  is 
formec^  which  solidifies  in  the  granular  state  on  cooling.    This  resin 
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is  washed  with  water,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  or 
benzol  (Anderson). 

Laurent  boils  ftnthraceiie  with  nitric  acid,  till  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  nitrite  of  anthracenose,  subjects  the  product  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, and  purifies  the  sublimate  from  adhering  resin  by  washing  with 
ether.  Anthracene  may  also  be  boiled  in  a  retort  with  nitric  acid  till 
all  the  acid  is  volatilised,  oxanthracene  then  subliming  towards  the 
end  of  the  process,  while  other  products  formed  at  the  same  time  are 
decomposed  (Anderson). 

Properties.  Light  reddish-yellow  crystals  (colourless,  according  to 
Laurent),  without  taste  or  smell.  From  solution  in  alcohol  the  com- 
pound is  deposited  in  long  needles :  from  benzol  in  shorter  and  more 
compressed  crystals.  Fusible,  volatile  without  decomposition ;  sub- 
limes in  long  beautiful  needles.  Neutral.  Free  from  nitrogen  (Lau- 
rent, Anderson). 

Laurent  Andenon. 

earlier,  later,  mean. 

28  C 168    ....    80-77    ....    80-4    ....    7847  ....    80-53 

8  H 8     ...      3-86    ....      3-6    ....      3-47  ....      397 

4  O 82    ....     15-38    ....     160     ...     1806  ....     1550 

0«H»O* 208     ....  100-00    ....  1000    ....  10000     ....  10000 

Laurent  gave  fche  formulfe  0"H80-*  and  C»H70«. 

Oxanthracene  hums  on  platinum-foil  with  a  smoky  flame  and 
without  residue  (Laurent).  —  It  is  not  altered  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  potash-ley,  or  quich-lvne  (Laurent),  not  even  when  sublimed  over 
quick-lime  (Anderson).  —  When  oxanthracene  is  heated  in  a  test-tube 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  white  scales  resembling  stilbene 
condense  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  (!  C««fl«0*  +  SHI  =  C»H» 
4-  81  +  4H0)  (Anderson); 

Insoluble  in  water.  Dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  an 
orange-coloured  Solution,  and  In  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  fonning  a  deep  red 
solution^  and  is  precipitated  in  its  original  state  by  water.  —  Dissolves 
in  boihng  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  (Ander- 
son). 

Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  (Anderson),  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling 
ether,  and  in  hot  coal-tar  oil  (Laurent).  Somewhat  more  soluble  in 
benzol  than  in  alcohol  (Anderson). 


Biiiitroxanthnaceile. 

Ain>£RS0N.     Ann.  Fharm.  122,  302. 

When  anthracene  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  portions  of  the 
fuming  acid  are  added  from  time  to  time,  red  fumes  are  continuously 
evolved,  and  the  anthracene  is  converted  into  a  resinous  mixture  of 
oxanthracene  and  binitroxanthracene.  From  this  mixtiu-e  the  binitrox- 
anthracene  may  be  separated  by  heating  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  and  cooling,  as  a  red  powder  having  very  little  of  the  crystal- 
line character. 
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Anderson. 

28  0  

8  ?f 

6  H 

168    66-87    .. 

28    9-40 

6    202    .. 

68-66 

2-73 

12  O  

96    ...;....    32-21 

o»js:»H«o^... 

298    10000 
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Primary  Nucleus  C*ti?*;  Oia/gm-nucleus  C*H>°0*. 

Chr]rs<H[>baniG  Acid. 

C»IP«0*,0*;  more -correctly  C»ff^O«  =  C»HK)»,0*. 

BooHLEDEB  &  Hbuxt  (1843).  Ann,  Fharm.  48,  12. 
SoHLOBSBBRGEH  i&  D5PPINQ.  Ann.  Pkarm,  50,  213. 
R.  Thompson,    Phil  Mag  J.  25,  39 ;  N.  Edinb.  FhiL  J.  37,  187  j  J.  pr. 

Chem,  33,  210;  Ann.  pharm.  53,  252. 
BooHLEDEB.     Wten.  Akad.  Ber.  i7,  169 ;  J pr.  Chem.  ^^^  246. 
Wakrbn  Db  la  Bue  &  H.  Mdller.    Chem.  Soc.  Qw.  /.  10,  300 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  73,  443. 
V.  Thann.     Wten.  Akad.  Ber.  31,  26 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  107,  324 ;   abstr. 

J,  pr.  Chem.  75,  247. 
0.  Hesse.     Ann.  Pharm.  117,  348. 
RocHLEDEB  &  PiU^.     Wten.  Akad.  Ber.  44,  493 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  84,  436 ; 

Chem.  Centr.  1862,  6. 

JSUteio  acid,  Parietic  acid,  Park?«». — Discovered  bj  Schi-ader  {Berl. 
Jahrb.  1819)  who  named  it  resinous  yellow  of  wall  lichen  (harziges  Wand- 
fiechtengelb)*,  described  by  Herberger  (li^ert.  47,  20^  as  Parmelia- 
yellow;  prepared  pure  and  investigated  by  Kochleder  &  Heldt.  Schloss- 
berger  k  bopping  afterwards  found  cnrysophanic  acid  in  rhubarb- 
root. 

The  earlier  attempts  to  separate  the  active  constituent  of  rhubarb- 
root,  ,  led  to  the  preparation  of  mixtures  containing  resins,  extractive 
matters  and  chrysophanic  acid.  To  these  belong  the  Ehabarherstoff  of 
Trommsdortt  {A.  Tr.  3,  i,  106) ;  the  rhubarh-hiUer  of  Schrader  {Berl. 
Jahrb.  1807,  23;,  and  Pfaff  {Syst.  3,  23,  .and  6,  308),  the  rheamin  of 
tiomemann  (JBerl.  Jahrb.  1822,  252),  the  rhdbarberin  of  Buchner  &  Her- 
berger  (iJ^pcr^.  38,  368).  Or  tne  experimentp  led  to  the  preparation 
9!  resins,  .doxnp.  Henry  {Bull.  Pharm.  6,  101),  Peretti  {J.  Phami. 
j4,  536).— Sidofi  {Ann.  gener.  5,  511 ;  Sckw.  32,  490),  Nani  {BibL  univ. 
23,  232),  and  Carpenter  {Sill.  Am.  J.  9,  91 ;  Kasin.  Arch.  8,  294 ;  Mag. 
Pharm.  15,  144)  endeavoured  to  prepare  a  base  from  rhubarb.  They 
described  impure  substances,  which,  according  to  Caventou  {J.  gen. 
de  med.  111,  157)  and  Rahn-Escher  {Schweiz.  Srzt.  Verh.  1828, 165)  were 
partly  of  inorganic  nature,  and,  according  to  Carpenter  {Sill.  Am.  J, 
14,  33),  did  not  even  contain  the  active  constituent  of  rhubarb.  —  The 
rhubarb-yelloto  and  rhabarbic  add  of  R.  Brandos  {Ann.  Pharm.  9,  85 ; 
N.  Br.  Arch,  6,  15),  the  rhabarberin  of  Greiger  {Ann.  Pharm.  9,  91  and 
804),  the  rhubarb-yellow  of  Jonas  {N.  Br.  Arch.  9,  245),  the  rhein  of 
Dulk  {N.  Br.  Arch.  17,  26)  and  0.  Henry  {J.  Pharm.  22,  398)  may  be 
r^farded  ^^  chrysophanic  acid  containing  more  or  iess  resin.  —  The 
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rhein  obtained  by  Vaudin  {Ann.  Chm.  PJm.  84,  199  ;  Repert,  26,  108 ; 
Ma^.  Pharm.  15,  145)  from  rhubarb  with  ndp  of  nitric  add,  whicli  was 
also  prepared  by  Geiger  {Ann.  Pliarm.  9,  304)  and  Garot  {N.  J.  Phcarm. 
17,  5 ;  J.  Chim.  med.  25,  681)  probably  also  belong  to  chrysophanic 
acid. 

Homemann's  crystalline  rhaponticin  from  the  root  of  Bheum  rluxpofi- 
tiqum  consists,  according  to  Weppen  {Handworterh.  6,  827)  of  chryso' 
phanic  add.  The  same  is  true,  as  shown  by  v.  Thann,  of  the 
lapathm  obtained  from  the  root  of  Bumex  Hydrolapaihum  by  Buchner 
&  Herberger  {Bepert.  38,  860)  which  was  prepared  by  Geiger  {Ann. 
Pharm.  9,  310)  and  Riegel  {Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  4,  72)  in  a  state  of 
greater  purity  as  rumicin,  its  resemblance  to  rhabarbeiin  having  pre- 
viously been  recognised  by  Geiger. 

Occurrence.  In  ParmeUa  parietina  (Schrader,  Sochleder  &  Heldt). 
In  Squamaria  elegana  (Thomson).  —  In  the  roots  of  the  various  spedes  of 
Bheumy  which  yield  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  (Schloasberger  &  Dop- 
ping).  In  the  root  of  Rumex  obtusifoliue  and  E.  patientia  (Geiger,  v.  ThannJ. 
Bumex  maritimus,  B.  pcUustris  and  B.  hydrolapathum  also  contain  chryso- 
phanic acid,  most  abundantly  in  the  root,  less  in  the  leaves  and  flower- 
stalks  (H.  Grothe,  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  107).  —  German  rhubarb-root 
cont€uned  7*5  p.  c.  chrysophanic  add  (Bley  &  Diesel,  N.  Br,  Arch. 
49,  121). 

Preparation.  1.  ParmeUa  parietina  or  pulverised  rhubarb-root  is 
exhausted  with  weak  spirit  containing  potash ;  the  liquid  strained  off, 
the  residue  pressed ;  carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  Uquid ;  and  the 
resulting  precipitate  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  50  p.  c,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potassium  has  been  added ;  the  liquid  is 
then  filtered  and  precipitated  v^ith  acetic  add.  The  precipitate  sepa- 
rated by  filtration  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  fil- 
tered hot  and  water  added,  whereby  chrysophanic  add  is  separated  in 
yellow  flocks,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  alcohol 
(RochlederJ.  —  2.  ParmeUa  parietina  is  digested  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  ana  ammonia  (or  better,  caustic  potash),  and  the  filtered  extract 
is  neutralised  with  acetic  acid.  The  yellow  flocks  which  separate  are 
washed  by  decantation  with  water,  as  long  as  the  water  continues  to 
take  up  anything  from  them ;  they  are  then  dissolved  in  spirit  con- 
taining potash,  and  the  solution  is  predpitated  with  acetic  add.  The 
precipitate,  washed  with  water  and  dried  at  100"",  is  boiled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  left  to  cool 
slowly.  The  greater  part  of  the  chrysophanic  add  then  separates  in 
golden-yellow  crystals,  which  may  be  obtc^ned  quite  pure  by  repeating 
the  process  (Rochleder). 

3.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  rhubarb  is  washed  with  water,  as  long 
as  the  water  takes  anything  from  it ;  the  insoluble  residue  is  dried 
over  the  water-bath,  and  dissolved  in  iJie  smallest  pos^ble  quantity  of 
alcohol  of  80  p.  c. ;  and  this  solution  is  mixed  with  ether,  which 
throws  dovm  a  mixture  of  aporetin,  phseoretin,  and  resin.  The  dry 
chrysophanic  acid  obtained  from  the  filtrate  by  distilling  off  the  ether 
and  evaporating,  is  purified  by  redissolving  it  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  alcohol,  mixing  the  solution  with  ether,  again  evaporating 
die  filtrate,  and  recrystaUising  the  residue  from  ether.    The  crystals 
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thus  obtained  are  washed  with  cold  ether,  which,  after  the  reein  has 
been  removed,  dissolyes  but  little  of  the  chrysophanic  acid  (Schloss- 
berger  &  Dopping).  —  4.  Pulverised  rhubarb-root  macerated  with  water 
and  dried  again,  is  exhausted  in  a  percolator  with  commercial  benzol  ^or 
light  coal-tar  oil)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  benzol  is  distilled  ofiP,  'the 
residue  then  solidifying  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  pulp.  This  is  pressed 
between  bibulous  paper,  and^'purified  by  solution  in  hot  benzol,  from  a 
sparingly  soluble  reddish-yellow  body,  which  partly  remains  behind, 
partly  separates  from  the  stightly  cooled  liquid.  The  solution  is  left  to 
crystallise,  and  the  resulting  crystals  are  purified  by  several  recrystal- 
lisations,  first  from  benzol,  and  finally  from  glacial  acetic  add,  amylic 
alcohol,  or  common  alcohol.  By  this  process,  chrysophanic  acid  may 
be  obtained  from  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  rhubarb- 
tincture  (which  yields  2*6  p.  c.  of  it),  and  from  the  deposit  which  forms 
in  this  tincture  (De  la  Rue  &  Muller).  —  5.  The  coarsely  pounded 
roots  of  Bumex  obtusifoUus  are  exhausted  in  a  percolator  with  anhy- 
drous ether;  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  is  distilled  off;  the  brown 
mass  which  separates  after  cooling,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  dissolved  after  drying  in  spirit  of 
90  p.  c. ;  the  dirty  green  granular  mass  which  separates  on  cooling, 
is  purified  bv  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water ; 
and  the  purincation  is  completed  by  repeated  application  of  the  treat- 
ment described  at  page  172,  2  (Riegel,  v.  Thann). 

Older  methods.  The  ethereal  extract  of  rhubarb-root  is  freed  by 
distillation  from  the  greater  part  of  the  ether,  and  the  crystals  which 
separate  from  the  remaining  liquid  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion from  alcohol  of  75  p.  c.  (Brandes).  —  Alcoholic  tincture  of  rhubarb 
is  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water ;  the  undissolved  por- 
tion is  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  the  impure  chrysophanic  acid, 
which  separates  after  cooling  is  freed  from  foreign  matters  by  repeated 
solution  in  boihng  water  and  deposition  by  coohng,  then  dissolved 
in  anhydrous  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  the  residue  dissolved 
in  ether  free  from  water  and  alcohol ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ether  is  distilled  off  at  a  gentle  heat  (Geiger).  —  The  turbid  aqueous 
solution  of  rhubarb-extract  is  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  ammonia ; 
solution  of  alum  is  added  as  long  as  a  red  precipitate  is  thereby  pro- 
duced ;  this  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  separated  chrysophanic  acid  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol,  and  then  from  ether  (Geiger).  —  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
root  of  Bumex  patientia  is  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water ; 
the  portion  which  remains  undissolved  is  washed  with  cold  water  and 
covered  while  still  moist,  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  left  to 
evaporate,  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether 
(Geiger).  Riegel  distils  the  greater  part  of  the  ether  from  the  ethereal 
extract  of  the  root  of  Bumex  obtusifolius^  and  purifies  the  crystals, 
which  separate  on  cooling,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  of 
75  p.  c. 

Pwrificatum  according  to  Bochleder  4r  Pilz.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  is  freed 
from  lead  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  crysophanic  acid  is  precipitated  by 
water  and  repeatedlv  crystallised  from  alcohol,  whereupon  the  resin 
dissolves  chiefly  at  first,  the  purest  chrysophanic  acid  appearing  to 
be  the  least  soluble. 
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Properties.  Delicate  orange-yellow  interlaced  needles,  having  a 
golden  lustre  like  iodide  of  lead  (Rochleder  &  Heldt).  From  benzol  it 
is  obtained  in  orange-yellow  six-sided  plates  belonging  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system  ;  from  ethylic  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  or  glacial 
acetic  acid,  in  moss-like  crystalline  groups.  ^— Melts  at  162°,  and 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling  (Be  la  Rue  &  MuUer).  — 
When  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  partly  undecomposed.  —  Nearly 
I  tasteless,     it  exerts  a  purgative  action,  equal  to  that  of  the  less  pure  rhein  and 

rhabarberin,  but  weaker  than  that  of  rhubarb  (SchroflE). 

Calpid(tHon» : 
according  to  BocUeder  ^  Heldt.  according  ^  G^hardt. 

2q  C. 120* 6812        28  C ,. 168    69-4? 

'8  H 8    4-64        Id  H    10    418 

6  0... 48    ........    27'34  80    64    26i5 

C»HK)«    176    IQOOO        P»H">08  Z^    lOO-OQ 

Analyset. 

Bochleder     Scbloesberger    Jh  la  Hue 
'  &  Heldt.        ^  Dopping.       &  Ifiillor. 

I  mean, 

C    6805    6816    68*76 

H  4-59    4-24    425 

,  O 27-36    27-60    2699 

[  10000    lOQOP    lOOKX) 

f 

)                                                                        V.  Thann.  Pilz. 

mean.  a.  b,                  c. 

r                                                 O  69-62    ....  6908  ....    ^48  ....    6800 

H 4-47    ....  4-61  ....      4-66  ....      4-51 

J                                                  O 26-91     ....  26-31  ....    26-87  ....    2749 


100-00    ....  100-00    ....  10000     ....  100-OD 


I  Dried  at  100^    From  Farmelia  (Bochleder  &  Heldt)  ;  from  rhubarb  (Schlon- 

I  ^^"^^  ^  Bdpping ;  De  la  Eue  k  MuUer)  ;  from  the  root  of  Sutnex  obkuj/bUu^ 

I  (v.  Thann).  —  Gerhardt's  formula  was  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  Bochleder  &  PUi, 

from  whose  experiments  it  appears  that  only  impure  chrysophanic  acid  exhibits  a 
,  proportion  of  carbon  higher  than  that  required  bv  the  formula  0**H*0*  j  in  Pflz*8 

analyses  b  is  purer  than  a,  and  c  is  the  purest  of  all.  —  The  names  parieiin  and 
>  oxide  of  parieiin  were  giren  by  Hiomson  to  two  substances  which  he  found  to  contain 

66-8  and  636  p.  c.  carbon  respectively,  and  regarded  as  C«gwoM  and  C<0Hi«O»  but 
they  were  really  nothing  but  impure  cjirysophanic  acid.  —  The  rhabarbic  acid 
analysed  by  Brandes  &  Leber  (JV.  Br,  Arch.  17,  42)  contained  54*3  p.  c.  carbon  and 
4*6  hydrogen,  and  itsbai^-salt  45-78p.  c.  carbon,  3-98  hydrogen,  and  1656  baryta ; 
according  to  Hesse  it  is  perhaps  O*H«0*»  and  isomeric  with  ruberythric  acid 
(p.  42)  ;  but  rhabarbio  acid  resembles  chrysophanic  acid,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
analyses  on  whicsh  Hesse's  opinion  was  formed  is  doubtful  (Kr.). 

Decompositions.     1.  When  chrysophanic  acid  is  strongly  heated, 
part  of  it  decomposes  and  another  portion  sublimes  imdecomposed.  — 

2.  Bromine  and  chlorine  appear  to  act  but  slightly  on  it,  and  do  not 
alter  the  yellow  colour;  but  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  as  well  as  nitro-muriatic  acic(,  convert^  chrysophanic  acid 
at  the  boiling  heat  into  a  liquid  substance,  which  no  longejr  ciystailiisee 
on  cooling,  but  is  still  coloured  red  by  alkalis  (De  h  Sue  &  JtfuUer).  — 

3.  Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  act  on  chrysophanic  acid  even  at  tbe 
boiling  heat ;  but  strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  ^  red  substance, 
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which  forms  a  splendid  violet-red  solution  with  aqueous  ammonia,  is 
not  altered  by  acetic  acid,  but  when  boiled  with  potash  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  deposits  a  violet  substance,  insoluble  in  water  (Roch- 
leder  &  Heldt).  —  4.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  or  evaporation  with 
potash-ley,  but  decomposes  when  fused  for  some  time  with  lumps  of 
potash,  emitting  an  odour  of  caprylic  alcohol  (De  la  Rue  &  MtiUer) ; 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  acids  smelling  like 
valerianic  or  caproic  acid  (Hesse).  —  5.  Chrysophanic  acid  dissolved 
in  oU  of  vitriol  is  decomposed  by  addition  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
(De  la  Rue  &  Miiller).  — 6 .  With  chloride  of  acetyl  it  forpis  acety^- 
chrysophanic  acid : 

20»H80«  +  4C<H»03a  -  OWH«Ow  +  4H01  +  2H0. 

(Bochleder  &  Pilz).  —  7.  When  a  solution  of  chrysophanic  acid  in 
excess  of  potash-ley,  from  which,  after  standing  for  some  time,  part 
of  the  potash-salt  has  been  deposited  in  violet-red  flocks,  is  digested 
for  some  minutes  in  a  closed  flask  with  grape-sugar,  the  hquid,  which 
has  at  first  a  violet-red  colour,  changes  to  brown-yellow  and  dissolves 
the  flocks.  If  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  vessel,  it  again  deposits 
flocks,  and  acquues  a  red  colour  (De  la  Rue  &  Miiller). 

Combmations,  Chrysophanic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  deep  red 
colour  (Schlossberger  &  Dopping).  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with 
splendid  red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  water,  unaltered  and  in 
yellow  flocks  (Schlossberger  &  Dopping). 

It  dissolves  easily  and  with  fine  red  colour  in  aqueous  ammonia  and 
the  ficed  alkalis,  the  ammoniacal  solution  gives  off  all  its  ammonia  on 
prolonged  boiling,  and  leavmg  the  acid  in  its  original  state  (Rochleder 
&  Heldt). 

Chtysophanate  of  Potash,  —  The  solution  of  chrysophanic  acid  in 
excess  of  moderately  dilute  potash-ley,  deposits,  on  standing  or  con- 
centration, violet-red  flocks  of  the  potash-salt,  which  dissolve  in 
water  and  in  alcohol  (Rochleder  &  Heldt,  De  la  Rue  &  Miiller). 

Ckrysophanate  of  Baryta.  —  When  chrysophanic  acid  is  boiled  with 
baryta-water,  red  flocks  are  obtained,  which  turn  yellow  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  are  converted  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  baryta 
and  chrysophanic  acid  (Rochleder  &  Heldt). 

From  9okfHon  of  alum^  ammoniacal  chrysophanio  acid  throwB  down  a  precipitate 
of  a  fine  rose-red  colour  (t.  Thann). 

Ckrysophanate  of  Lead.  —  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  chrysophanic 
acid  forms  a  lilac  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (v.  Thann). 
From  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  throws  down  a  dense  white  or  yellowish 
precipitate,  which  changes  to  a  carmine-coloured  jelly  on  addition  of 
water,  and  becomes  dnnabar-red  when  dry.  —  If  exposed  to  the  air  in 
the  moist  state,  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour  from  partial  decomposition ; 
hence,  the  quantity  of  lead-oxide  contained  in  it  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  56'93  to  69-32  p.  c.  (Rochleder). 

Chrysophanic  acid  dissolves  at  30°  in  1125  pts.  of  alcohol  of 
86  p.  c,  and  in  224  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  ether,  glacial 
acetia  acid,  amyUc  alcohol,  and  with  peculiar  facility  in  bemol  ana  coal- 
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tar  ncq>htka  (De  la  Btie  &  Miiller).  —  It  dyes  silk,  woollen  and  linen 
stuff,  prepared  with  tin  mordants,  and  cotton  mordanted  with  alum 
(Grothe,  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  107). 


Appendix  to  Ghrysophanic  Acid. 

1.  Emodin. — Obtained  in  the  preparation  of  chrysophanic  add  from 
rhubarb  (p.  178).  The  residue,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
benzol,  is  completely  dissolved  in  hot  benzol ;  the  solution  is  left  to  cool 
slowly ;  and  the  substance  which  separates  is  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  hot  glacial  acetic  add,  and  from  boiling  alcohol.  —  Shining,  deep 
orange-coloured,  brittle  prisms,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
(monoclinic)  system,  often  two  inches  long.  Does  not  melt  below  250% 
but  a  small  portion  of  it  volatilises  in  yellow  vapours,  condensing  t^ 
an  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  ciystalline  state.  It  contains,  on  ;the 
average,  66*63  p.  c.  carbon,  4*10  hydrogen,  and  29*27  oxygen,  answer- 
ing to  the  formula  C^'H^K)**  (calc.  66-85  p.  c.  C,  and  4-18  H.)  Like 
chrysophanic  acid,  it  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  forming  a  violet- 
red  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  residue  free  from  ammonia. 
With  the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  aUxUis,  it  behaves  like  chryso- 
phanic acid,  but  dissolves  more  readily  than  that  acid  in  aicokolj  gladal 
acetic  acid,  and  amyUc  alcohol,  less  easily  than  chrysophanic  acid  in 
^en^oZ  (Warren  De  la  Rue  &  Miiller,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  10,  304 ;  J.pr, 
Chem.  73,  443). 

2.  Aporetia.  —  When  the  mixture  of  aporetin  ph»oretin  and  resin 
predpitated  by  ether  in  the  preparation  of  cniysophanic  acid  by  method 
3,  is  treated  with  alcohol,  aporetin  remains  behind,  and  may  be  purified 
by  solution  in  potash,  precipitation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
washing  with  water  rSchlossberger  &  Dopping.)  —  The  deposit  which 
forms  in  alcoholic  rhubarb-tincture  after  long  standing  is  washed  with 
alcohol,  dissolved  in  potash-ley,  predpitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
washed  with  water  and  alcohol  successively  (De  la  Rue  &  Muller). — 
Black,  shining,  very  friable  resm,  containing  58*89  p.c.  carbon,  4*35 
hydrogen,  and  36*76  oxygen  (Schlossberger  &  Dbpping). 

When  heated  on  platinum-foil  it  bums  away  without  melting. — 
Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  add  and  a  yellow  nitro- 
compound, probably  chrysammic  acid  (xiv.  1)  (De  la  Rue  &  Miiller). 

Aporetin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  with  brown  coloiu:  in 
aqueous  ammonia  9Xi^  potash,  —  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  benzol. 

3.  Erythroretin,  Does  not  occur  in  the  root  of  German  rhubarb 
(Bley  &  Diesel).  —  Remains  dissolved  in  the  ethereal  mother-liquor, 
from  which  chi^sophanic  add  has  crystallised  (prepantion  3,  p.  172),  and 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  as  a  nearly  tasteless, 
rhubarb-yellow  powder. — It  contains,  on  the  average,  68*01  p.  c. 
carbon,  6*59  hydrogen,  and  81*40  oxygen,  correspondmg  to  the  for- 
mula C»H"0"  (oftlc.  63-96  p.  c.  C,  4.-98  H.,  and  8106  O).  —  It  BOftens  in 
boiUng  water,  melts  when  heated,  gives  ofE  yellow  fumes,  and  leaves 
difficultly  combustible  charcoal.  —  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  but 
imparts  to  it  a  faint  yellow  colour;  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  brown 
colour,  and  is  predpitated  therefrom  by  water.  —  I^ssolves  in  aqueous 
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alkalis  and  in  ammonia^  with  fine  purple-red  colour,  and  is  precipitated 
by  acida  in  yellow  coherent  flocks. 

From  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  leadj  ammoniacal  erythroretin 
throws  down  a  violet-red  precipitate,  which  alters  quickly  in  air  con- 
taining carbonic  acid.  Contains  on  the  average  16*8  p.c.  carbon,  1-36 
hydrogen,  12*54  oxygen,  and  69*27  oxide  of  lead,  but  is  obtained  of 
different  composition  by  different  modes  of  preparation. 

Erythroretin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  less  in  ether,  and  in  acetic 
acid  (Schlossberger  &  Dopping). 

4.  Phceoretin.  Fi-om  the  mixture  of  aporetin  and  ph»orctin  preci- 
pitated by  ether  in  the  preparation  of  chrysophanic  acid  by  method 
3  (p.  172),  the  phsBoretm  may  be  dissolved  up  by  alcohol,  and  repre- 
cipitated  by  ether.  —  Yellow-brown  powder,  having  a  faint  odour  of 
rhubarb  when  heated.  — It  contains,  on  the  average,  69'80  p.c.  carbon, 
6-15  hydrogen,  and  35*05  oxygen,  corresponding  with  the  formula 
C»H"0"  (calc.  60*27  C,  4*95  H.,  and  34*46  0.)  — Heated  on  platinum 
foil,  it  melts  and  gives  off  yellow  vapours.  —  Colours  water  faintly 
yellow,  and  dissolves  in  it  with  difficulty.  —  Dissolves  m  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks  by  water.  —  Dissolves  easily  with 
dark  red-brown  colour  in  aqueous  aUcaUSy  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  acids.  —  From  its  anmioniacal  solution  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  a  violet-red  precipitate,  which  easily  alters  when  washed  with 
water  and  alcohol,  and  contains  on  the  average  20'39  p.  c.  C,  1*60  H., 
13*48  0.,  and  64*53  PbO.  — Phseoretin  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and 
with  yellow  colour  in  acetic  acid  (Schlossberger  &  Dopping). 


Conjugated  Compound  of  Chrysophanic  Add, 

Acetyl-chrysophanic  Acid. 

C^H'W*  =  2C*>ffO*,4C*HK)». 

RocHLEDEa  &  PiLZ.     Wicn.  Ahad.  Ber.  44,  493  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  84,  489  ; 
Chem.  Centr.  1862,  6. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  When  chrysophanic  acid  is  gently 
heated  on  the  water-bath  with  chloride  of  acetyl,  the  condensed  vapours 
being  allowed  to  flow  back  again,  it  dissolves  to  a  brown  yellow  liquid 
with  copious  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  From  this  liquid,  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  acetyl  is  expelled  by  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid 
gas  at  40°  ;  the  residual  mass  is  completely  covered  with  small  quan- 
tities of  ether,  which  takes  up  the  resin ;  and  the  light  yellow  residue  is 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  ether.  The  ethereal  solution,  filtered 
and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  acetyl-chrysophanic  acid,  while  a 
brown  resin  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Small  crystals,  of  a  lighter  yellow  colour  than  chrysophanic 
acid. 


66  C  

336  ... 

....  66-93  ... 
....   4-38  ... 
....  28-69  ... 

....  66-81 
....   4-32 
....  28-87 

22  H 

18  O 

22  ... 

144  ... 

CWH»0"  

502  ... 

....  10000  ... 

100-00 
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Acetyl-chrysophanic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohotj  even  when  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water ;  the  solution,  srfter  standing  for  soiiie  time, 
i6  found  to  contain  acetic  and  chrysophanic  acids. 


Gentianic  Acid. 

Aekry  &  Cavektou.     J.  Pharm.  7,  173  ;  N.  Tr.  6,  2,  79. 
H.  Trommsdorff.     Ann.  Pharm,  21,  134. 
Leconte.     J.  Pharm.  23,  465 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  25,  200. 
BAtm&RT.     Ann.  Pharm.  62,  106 ;  abstr.  Pharm.  CerUr.  1847,  549 ;  H. 
J.  Pharm.  13,  51. 

aeniianin.  Gentisio  acid,  GenHnn.  —  To  be  distinguished  from  gen- 
tian-bitter, the  bitter  principle  of  gentian  root.  —  Discovered  by 
Henry  and  Caventott;  prepared  pure  by  Trommsdorff;  investigated 
chiefly  by  Baumert.  —  Occurs  in  the  root  of  Gentiana  lutea  {Handbuch, 
viii.  Phytochem.  58). 

Preparation.  1.  The  powdered  root  is  treated  for  several  days 
with  cold  water,  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  gentian-bitter ;  the 
residue  is  pressed,  washed,  and  exhausted  with  strong  alcohol;  the 
tincture  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  water  is  added ;  and  the 
substances  soluble  in  water  are  separated,  by  treatment  with  several  fresh 
portions  of  water,  from  the  sediment,  which  contains  gentianic  add,  fat, 
resin,  and  gentian-bitter.  This  is  freed  from  fat  by  fether,  and  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  strong  alcohol  (Leconte,  Baumert).  — 
2.  The  powdered  root  is  exhausted  with  ether,  the  ether  distilled  from 
the  extract,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  The  tinc- 
ture, separated  from  resin,  and  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  water-bath, 
leaves  a  crystalline  residue,  which  is  washed  repeatedly  with  small 
quantities  of  ether,  and  purified  by  washing  with  a  little  cold  alcohol, 
pressing,  and  recrystallising  from  boiling  alcohol  (H.  Tronmisdorff). 
Yield  ^^  to  TT^  of  the  dried  root. 

Properties.  Light,  long,  pale-yellow,  silky  needles.  Permanent  in 
the  air.  Unchangeable  at  250°  (Leconte) ;  loses  its  lustre  sUid  turns 
brown  at  200°  (Baumert),  at  300®  (Leconte).  Sublimes  when  cau- 
tiously heated  (Trommsdorff),  at  800-340°  (Baumert),  in  yellow  va- 
pours, which  condense  in  the  form  of  fine  yellow  needles.  According 
to  Leconte  and  Baumert,  the  greater  part  is  thereby  caibonised ;  ac- 
cording to  TronunsdorflF,  no  residue  remains.  —  Tasteless,  neutral.  — 
Without  action  on  the  organism  in  doses  of  several  grammes  (Leconte). 

Bfltnnert. 
CrifftdU,  mean, 

28  C 168  6511    6606 

10  H    10  8-87    416 

10  O    80  31-02    80-78 


0»Hiooio   ....    268  10000    10000 

Banmert'B  formula  is  half  the  above. 
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Decompositions.  1.  By  heat  (p.  178).  —  2.  Chlorine,  passed  into  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  gentianic  acid,  separates  pale  yellow  flakes  containing 
chlorine.  —  3.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43  converts  it  into  nitro-gentianic 
acid.  From  a  solution  in  weaker  nitric  acid,  gentianic  acid  is  precipitated 
by  water  unchanged;  it  is  not  altered  by  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  On 
addition  of  gentianic  add  to  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  violent  reaction 
occurs,  increasing  to  ignition  if  the  mixture  be  heated,  in  which  case, 
part  of  the  acid  is  carbonised.  From  the  carefully  prepared  solution, 
water  prfecipitates  a  yellow  powder  ^see  Temitro-ffentianie  add).  Gen- 
tianic acid  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  leaves  a  slight  residuei  free 
from  oxalic  acid.  —  4.  Melted  with  camtic  potash,  it  is  coloured,  first 
brown,  then  lighter,  without  development  of  gas.  On  neutralising  the 
liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating,  a  black  mass  re- 
mains, from  which  alcohol  takes  up  yellow  needles  of  a  potash-salt 
differing  from  oxalate  of  potash.  —  5.  On  distillation  with  bichromate  oj 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  and  formic  acids  arc  produced.  — 
6.  Gentianic  acid  reduces  silver-salts  (Baumert). 

Combinations.  —  With  Water,  —  Gentianic  acid  dissolves  in  5,000 
parts  cold,  and  in  3,850  parts  boiling  water  (Leconte),  in  3,630  parts 
water  at  16°  (Baumert). 

It  is  not  altered  by  aqueous  sulphurous,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid, 
and  not  more  freely  dissolved  than  by  water  (Baumert,  Leconte).  It 
remains  imchanged  after  boiling  for  days  with  dilute  sulphwic  acid 
(Baumert). 

Triturated  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  if  no  heating  takes  place, 
it  forms  an  olive-green  liqilid ;  oil  of  vitriol  poured  upon  it  produces  a 
yellow  solution.  It  is  separated  from  these  combinations  by  carbonate 
of  baryta  or  by  water,  in  its  original  state  (Baumert). 

With  Bases.  —  Gentianic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
with  fine  golden-yellow  colour ;  it  expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  forms  crystallisable  compounds  (Trommsdorff).  It 
combines  with  bases  in  various  proportions,  without  elimination  of 
water.  This  behariour  requires  furtlier  examination  (Kr.).  The  moist  salts 
of  gentianic  acid  are  partially  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  (Baumert).    See  also  Geniianate  oftoda, 

Gentianate  of  Potash.  —  a.  Mono-acid. — When  caustic  potash  and 
gentianic  acid  arc  boiled  with  alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  until  all  the  acid  is 
aissolved,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  uiidissolved  potash, 
golden-yellow  nebdles  of  b  separate  on  cooling,  and  frbm  the  mother- 
liquor  crystals  of  a  are  formed.  These  last  lose  12*26  p.  c.  water  at 
100"*  (5  at.  -  12-86  p.  c.  HO)  (Baumert). 


28  C 

10  H 

at  100^ 

168     .... 

10     .... 

....     5505    .. 
....      8-27    .. 
....     26-22     .. 
....     16-46    .. 

Baumert 

64-74 

8-51 

10  0 

KO 

80     .... 

47-2  .... 

26-48 

15-27 

C»HioOWKO  

805-2  .... 

....  10000    ... 

100-00 

b.    Five-fourths  f  —  Preparation,    see    aboTc.  —  Golden  -  yellow.    Silky 
needles,  pmified  by  washing  with  alcohol.  —  They  give  off  16*27  p.  c. 
water  at  100°  (32  at  «  16-30  p.e.  HO.)  (Baumort). 

K  2 
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at  100".  Baiunert. 

5  CWHWQw   12900    ....    8723 

4  KG 188-8    ....    1277    ....    1311 

5  0»HM)0«»,4K0  ....  1478-8    ....  100*00 

c.  Bi-acid,  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  gcntianic  acid  is  mixed  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  such  proportion  that  no  acid  is 
sepaiated ;  the  mixture  is  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  from  which,  after  long  standing,  golden-yellow 
needles  crystallise  in  radiated  groups.  They  lose  4*67  p.  c.  water  at 
100°  (3  at.  =  4-5  p.c.  HO.)  (Baumert). 

at  100"*.  Baumert. 

2  C»H>0OW 6160    ....    91-62 

KO   47-2    ....      8*38    ....    8-4 

2  0»HWOW KO 563-2    ....  10000 

GetUianate  of  Soda,  —  The  soda- salts  of  gcntianic  acid  contain  1, 1^, 
},  and  3  at.  acid  to  1  at.  soda.  —  They  crystallise  readily  in  golden- 
yellow  needles  having  an  alkaline  reaction ;  those  containing  water  of 
crystallisation  deliquesce  in  the  air.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  are  resolved  by  much  water,  or  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  into  gcntianic  acid  and  soda.  They  are 
completely  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 

a.  Mono-acid,  —  The  alcoholic  solution  of  b  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  absolute 
alcohol.  The  crystals,  purified  by  recrystallisation,  are  golden-yellow, 
and  deliquesce  in  the  air;  they  lose  20*14:  p.  c.  water  at  100** 
(8  at.  =  19-93  p.  c.  HO),  and  turn  brown.  —  Obtained  also  by  dissolving 
gcntianic  acid  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  evaporating,  and  exhausting 
the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol  (Baumert).    See  also  c. 

Dried.  Baumert. 

28  0  168  ....  58-08  ....    5804 

10  H 10  ....  8-46  ....      8-72 

10  O 80  ....  27-66  ....    27-80 

NaO 31  ....  10-81  ....     10-94 

0«Hi»OMNaO  289    ....  100-00    ....  100*00 

b.  Sesqui-acid.  —  Oentianic  add  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  so  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  and  the  needles  which  form 
on  cooling  are  recrystallised  from  absolute  alcohol.  Contains  no  water 
of  crystaUisation  (Baumert). 

CryHalt,  Baumert. 

84  0  504    ....  60-25  ....    69*60 

30  H 30    ....  3-67  ....      388 

30  O  240    ....  28-61  ....    29-25 

2  NaO 62    ....  7-47  ....      727 

8C»HWOW2NaO  836    ....  100*00    ....  10000 

c.  Seven-fourths  1  —  When  a  solution  of  gcntianic  acid  in  caustic 
potash  is  evaporated  almost  to  dryness,  and  the  crystalline  residue  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol  of  30°,  long  golden-yellow  needles  are  obtained 
on  cooling,  which,  at  100**,  assume  a  reddish  colour,  and  lose  23  p.  c.  of 
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their  weight.  They  dissolve  in  16*7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  10'7  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol  of  80**;  the  solution  deposits  gentianic  acid  on  cool- 
ing. They  are  decomposed  also  by  water  and  by  carbonic  acid ;  the 
gentianic  add  precipitated  by  the  latter  is  white,  but  turns  yellow 
when  dried  (Leconte). 

According  to  Bauxnert  Leoonte. 

7  0»Hi»O»»  1806    ....     93-58    .... 

4  NaO   124    ....      642    ....    681 

7  (?»ff0OW  4NaO ...  1930    ....  lOO'OO 

d.  Ter-acid,  —  A  mixture  of  alcoholic  gentianic  add  with  as  mucii 
aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  can  be  added  without  throw- 
ing down  the  acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exhausted  with  alcohol. 
—  Crystals,  giving  off  10'12  p.c.  water  at  100**  (10  at.  =  10*06  p.  o.  HO.) 
(Baumert). 

at  100^  Baumert. 

3  C?«»H'<K)w 774    ....    9616 

NaO 81    ....      8-85    ....    4-08 

3(?8H»OWNaO 805     ....  10000 

Crentianate  of  Baryta.  —  Basic.  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  or  acetate  of  baryta  precipitates  nothing,  or  only  the  acid,  from 
alcoholic  gentianic  add.  A  solution  of  the  add  in  alcohol  is  precipi- 
tated with  baryta-water,  and  the  orange-coloured  flakes  are  washed 
and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  add  and  quick-lime.  The  salt 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air  (Baumert). 

Flakes.  Baumert. 

C»H»Ow  268    ....    62-76 

2BaO 163    ....    87*24    ....    87*80 

C^BHiOQio^aBaO 411    ...    100*00 

Geriiardt  {TraUi^  8,  784)  and  Weltsien  {Verhind.  691)  suppoee  this  compound 
to  ecmtain  2  at.  water. 

Genticmate  of  Lead.  — Basic. — ^Ammoniacal  neutral  acetate  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead  precipitate  alcoholic  gentianic  acid  in  orange-coloured 
flakes.  —  If  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  ammonia,  and  then 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  be  added,  so  that  a  part  of  the  acid  remams  in 
solution,  the  salt  a  is  obtained.  Sometimes  salts  containing  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  oxide  of  lead  are  precipitated.  When  a  part  only  of  the  acid  is 
thrown  down  from  the  alcohoUc  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
the  predpitate  has  the  composition  b  (Baumert). 

Baumert. 
a.  h. 

28  C 168  ....  23*86  ....  2360  ....  26*80 

10  H  10  ....   1-42  ....   1*37  ....   1*46 

10  0 80    ....     11*86     ....     11*58     ....     12*00 

4  PbO    418     ....     63-36     ....     63*45    ....     6124 

C»HW0'",4Pb0  ....  706    ....  10000    ....  100*00    ...  100*00 
Baumert  gites  for  b  the  formula  3C2^><Oi°,llPbO, 
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Alcoholic  gentiaiiic  acid  precipitates  ferric  salts  red-brown,  cuprk 
s€tlts  irreeii 

Gentianic  acid  dissolves  in  600  parts  cold  akohol  of  30°,  and  in  90 
parts  boiling  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  crystalhsmg  on  cooling; 
in  455  parts  cold,  and  62-5  parts  boilmg  absolute  alcohol  (Leconte). 
—  Soluble  in  2,000  parts  cold  ether  (Leconte). 

Oxynitro-nucleus  C««X»HW. 

Binitrogeutif^nic  Acid. 

Baumert.     Ann.  Pharm.  62,  122. 

NUroffentianin, 

See  page  178.  Gentianic  acid  is  added  to  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-48 
(free  from  nitrous  acid),  svnd  the  fine  green  solution  thereby  formed  is 
precipitated  by  careful  addition  of  water,  with  constant  stirring. 

Green  powder,  which,  after  drying  in  a  vacuum,  loses  3*97  p.  c. 
water  at  IPO^  (2  at.  =  4-92  p.  c.  HO). 

Baiunert. 
J)ried  i»  vacuo,  mean, 

28  C ;68    ....    45-90    ....    4566 

2  N 28    ....      7-66    ....      7-76 

10  H 10    ....      2-78    ....      2-54 

20  O 160    ....     4g-72     ....    4404 

0«X«H:»0*",2aq 366     ....  10000    ....  lOO'OO 

When  binitrogentianic  acid  is  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potashj 
Bulphuric  acid  precipitates  from  the  solution  reddish-yeUow  flakes,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

In  contact  with  ammonia  or  alkalis,  it  is  immediately  coloured 
cherry-red,  and  then  becomes  easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  deep  red 
solution.    On  passing  gaseous  ammonia  over  it,  18'8  p.  c  is  taken  up. 


OxynUro-nucleus  C^X'ffO*. 

Ternitrogentianic  Acid; 

?  C»N'H^O»  =  C^'X'HWjO*. 

Baumert.    Ann.  Phaim.  Q2y  125. 

See  page  178.  When  gentianic  acid  is  added  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time  to  fuming  nitric  acid  (the  violence  of  the  reaction  being  allowed 
to  subside  before  every  fresh  addition),  a  red  solution  is  formed,  from 
which  water  precipitates  a  pale-yellow  powder,  consisting  of  micro- 
scopic prisms,  which  may  be  freed  from  admixed  amorphous  portions 
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by  washing  with  hot  water  (Baumert).    q^his  seemB  to  be  temitroge&tiamc 
acid  (Kr.). 

ai  100**.  Bauniert. 

28  0 168    ....  42-74    ....    48-78    ....    41-46 

3  N 42    ....  10-69 

7  H 7    ....  1-78    ....      2-36    ....      1-Q8 

22  0 176    ....  44-79 

C?«»X>H70io  393    ....  100-00 

Baumert  gives,  as  probable  formulfle,  C"N»H*0>o  and  C"N«H»0". 

Prirmry  Nucleus  C"H" ;  Oxygen-n'^qlem  C"ff*0'. 

TerebenEic  Acid. 

Cailliot.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  21,  81 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  42,  288  ;  Pharm. 
Cmtr.  1847,  201. 

Obtained  by  distilling  oil  of  tuipentine  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric 
add,  as  described  at  page  425,  vol.  xi,  and  exhausting  the  mixture  of 
oxalic,  terebic,  terepntalic,  and  terebenzic  acids,  with  boiling  water ; 
the  terebenzic  add  crystallises  on  cooling  {Se^  also  xiii,  13). 

Shining,  white  needles,  ^ey^r  crjstalli^et  in  lamine  like  benzoic  acid. 
Sublimes  in  opea  Tcssels  below  100°,  melts  at  169%  and  boils  ^t.  a 
much  higher  temperature. 

Cailliot. 


28  0  

168  

14  

68-29  

mecM. 
67-66 

14  H 

6-68  

6-58 

8  O 

64  

2603  

?6-77 

OTH^<Q«  

246  

100-00  

10000 

The  above  is  Weltzien's  formula  (VerUnd,  Braunschw.  p.  ^7),  Capliot*fi  is  oue- 
halfof  it. 

Dissolves  in  boilmg  watery  and  distils  over  easily  with  water- 
vapour. 

The  salts  of  terebenzic  acid  resemble  the  benzoates.  —  The  nlver-salt 
contains  49*5  p.  c.  oxide  of  silver  (0"H**A^O*  =  60*4  p.  c.  AgO).  — 
Terebenzate  of  ethyl  smells  like  aniae^  and  boils  at  180°. 

Terebenzic  acid  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


SSUagic  Acid. 

BiucONKOT.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  9,  187  ;  N.  Tr.  3,  2,  400. 
Pelouzb.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  64,  356 ;  Ann.  Pharm  10,  163. 
GuiBOUBT.    JRev.  scient.  13,  38;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  48,  360.  —  Bw. 
sdent.  14,  17*  — JV^.  /.  Pharm.  10,  87. 
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^  Merklein  &  WoHLER,     Ann.  Pkarm,  55,    129 ;    abstr.    Compt.  rend. 

21,  255. 
Fr,  Gobel.     Ann.  Fkarm.  79,  83. 
Ad.  Gobel.    Ann.  Fharm.  83,  280. 

Bezoardic  acidy  which  name  howeyer  is  given  also  to  lithofellio  acid.  EUagtsUic 
acid.  The  statements  of  Fr.  Q^Qbel  Tespecting  urous  acid  Qiamige  Sa»reS  refer  to 
ellagic  acid — First  obtained  by  Cherreul,  and  recognised  as  an  independent  body 
by  Braoonnot. 

Sources  and  Fonnation.  Occurs  ready  formed  in  nutgalls  (Guibourt), 
and  is  produced  from  the  tannic  add  contained  in  them  (xv,  462)  on  their 
undergomg  alcoholic  fermentation  (Braconnot) ;  by  decomposition  with 
adds  according  to  xv,  459,  460  (Rochleder  &  Schwartz),  perhaps  also 
with  bisulphite  of  ammonia  6cv.  461)  (Knop).  On  exposing  moist 
impure  tannic  acid  to  the  air,  Erdmann  obtained  ellagic  acid  without  a 
trace  of  gallic  acid  (Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  26,  165).  A  decoction  of 
nutgalls  which  had  been  predpitated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  filtered, 
and  set  aside  for  several  months  in  an  open  flask,  threw  down,  first  a 
dark  powder,  and  afterwards,  in  intense  cold,  shining  scales  of  a  sub- 
stance exhibiting  the  characters  of  a  double  lime-salt  of  hydrochloric 
and  ellagic  aci<b  (Hiinefeldt,  J.pr.  Chem,  7,  231).  Not  obtained  by  heat- 
iug  gallic  acid  with  oil  of  yitriol,  as  is  erroneously  stated  by  Bobiquet  (xiv,  402,  412). 
Oriental  bessoars  of  a  particular  kind  (infusible,  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol)  contain  ellagic  acid  (Merklein  &  Wohler).  Conoeming 
these  bezoars,  see  Ghiibourt  (Bev.  scient.  14, 17),  Fr.  Gbbel  (loc.  cU.),  and  Ludwig 
;  (^.  Br.  Arohiv.  86, 142) — Ellagic  or  a  similar  acid  is  found  in  castoreum 

(Wohler,  Ann.  Pharm.  67,  361).     Ellagic  acid,  together  with  an  un- 
,  known  product,  may  be  recovered  from  glaucomelanate  of  potash 

I  (Merklein  &  Wbhler,  xv,  25).    Tormentil  root  contains  ellagic  add 

(Grischow,  Kastn.  Archiv.  1,  481). 

Preparation.     From  Nutgalls.    Moistened  powder  of   nutgalls  is 
allowed  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
whereby  the  tannic  acid  is  converted  into  gallic  and  ellagic  acids  and 
I  decomposition-products  of  sugar.    The  fermented  mass  is  then  pressed 

I  between  folds  of  linen,  the  residue  boiled  with  water,  and  agam  sub- 

[  jected  to  pressure  in  a  linen  cloth.    The  strained  liquid,  which  is 

j  rendered  milky  by  the  ellagic  acid  contained  in  it,  is  filtered  while 

r  still  hot ;  the  yellowish- white  powder  remaining  behind  (consisting  of 

[  ellagic  acid,  with  colouring  matter  and  gallate  and  sulphate  of  lime)  is 

\  digested  with  dilute  caustic  potash ;  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and 

[  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  when  greenish- white  scales  of  a  potash- 

[  sdt  are  deposited.    These  are  washed  with  water  and  decomposed 

r  "^tt  hydrochloric  acid  (Braconnot).     It  would  undoubtedly  be  better  to  pre- 

i.  cipitate  the  alkaline  solution  with  carbonic  acid,  according  to  Merklein  and  Wbhler's 

f  method  (Kr.).      Prom  the  mixture  of  gallic  and  ellagic  acids  thus 

f  obtained,  the  former  cannot  be  separated  by  crystallisation,  nor  can 

the  latter  (which  remains  suspended)  be  removed  by  filtration;  the 
yellowish-white  powder  is  therefore  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  whereby 
the  ellagic  acid  is  left  behind.  It  is  freed  from  traces  of  gallic  add  by 
boiling  with  water ;  dissolved  in  cold  dilute  caustic  potash ;  and  at 
once  predpitated  with  an  acid  (Ph.  Buchner,  Ann.  Pharm.  63,  185). 
EOagic  add  is  obtained  in  the  purification  of  tannic  acid  ficoordin^  to 
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XV,  455  (Rochleder  &  Schwartz).  When  100  gr.  of  powdered  nutgalls 
are  placed  in  a  percolator  and  exhausted  four  times  with  a  mixture  of 
300  parts  ether,  15  parts  alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  and  5  parts  water,  and  then 
twice  with  pure  ether,  three  layers  of  liquid  are  formed,  in  the  lowermost 
syrupy  one  of  which  small  crystals  of  ellagic  acid  are  deposited, 
together  with  luteogallic  acid.  When  etdls  are  extracted,  first  with 
ether  and  afterwards  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  is  shaken 
with  1  part  ether  and  2  parts  water,  ellagic  acid  is  thrown  down 
from  the  syrupy  solution  of  tannic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder 
(Guibourt). 

The  UUeogaUie  acid  of  Ghiibourt  here  mentioned  (which,  acoOTding  to  him,  exisfcs 
together  with  ellagic  acid  in  galls  and  bezoars)  remains  dissolyed,  whilst  ellagate  of 
potash  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  the  two  acids  in  caustic  potash  is  exposed 
to  air  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  is  thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric 
add,  as  an-  amorphous,  dark-yellow  precipitate,  which  cakes  together  on  the  filter  to 
a  resinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  (Ghiibourt). 

From  Bezoars.  Bezoars,  freed  from  foreign  substances  and  finely 
triturated,  are  placed  in  a  vessel  capable  of  being  closed  air-tight, 
which  is  then  quite  filled  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  the  quantities  being  so  regulated  that  the  ellagate  of  potash 
which  is  formed  may  not  be  deposited,  while,  at  the  same  time,  too 
great  an  excess  of  free  potash  is  avoided.  The  vessel  is  now  agitated 
to  promote  solution ;  the  clear  liquid  (after  standing)  decanted ;  and  a 
rapid  stream  of  washed  carbonic  acid  immediately  passed  through  it, 
whereby  ellagate  of  potash  is  thrown  down,  at  first  as  a  white,  and 
afterwards  as  a  green-grey  precipitate.  This  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  several  times  with  cold  water,  without  stirring,  and  pressed 
between  bibulous  paper.  From  the  alkaline  filtrate  hydrochloric  acid  throws 
down  impure  ellagic  acid.  The  potash-salt  is  purified  by  crystallisation, 
to  effect  which  it  is  dissolved  in  almost  boiling  water,  which  has  been 
previously  freed  from  air  by  boiling;  the  solution  is  filtered;  the 
anhydrous  (sometimes  pale-green,  sometimes  yellow)  salt  left  behind 
is  dissolved  by  further  addition  of  hot  water ;  and  the  solution  is 
set  aside  for  some  days,  when  bulky  masses  of  dehcate  crystals  are 
formed.  These  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water, 
pressed,  and  decomposed  by  dissolving  them  in  hot  water  and  pouring 
the  solution  into  a  moderate  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
precipitated  acid  is  washed  with  cold  water  ana  dried.  Inasmuch  as 
alkaline  solutions  of  ellagic  acid  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air, 
and  are  altered,  even  in  closed  vessels,  on  long  standing  or  by 
warming,  the  operations  should  be  conducted  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  exposure  to  the  air  guarded  against  (Merklein  &  Wohler). 

Bezoars  yield,  by  digestion  in  boiling  alcohol  and  subsequent  re- 
peated boiling,  a  quantity  of  very  pure  ellagic  acid,  which  crystalUses 
on  cooling ;  but  much  remains  undissolved  (Guibourt). 

Properties.  Crystallised  ellagic  acid  heated  to  200° — ^216°,  is  con- 
verted into  the  anhydrous  acid,  which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  volati- 
lises (especially  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid)  partly  undecomposed, 
without  melting,  and  sublimes  in  delicate,  sulphur-yellow  needles ;  a 
large  portion,  however,  is  carbonised  (Merklein  &  Wohler.  Braconnot. 
Ad.  Gobel). 
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MerUein  Bochleder 

AnKydrout.  Pelouze.        Wdhler.     Ad.  Gftbel.  &  Schwartz 

28  C  168    ....    66-63     ....     55 22    ....     55-55    ....     55-38    ....     5538 

6  H  6    ....      1-99    ....       2 66    ....      2-13    ....      218    ....      226 

16  O  128     ....     42-38     ....     4212     ....     4232     ....     4244    ....     4286 

C«H«OW....  3Q2    ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  lOO'QO    ....  10000    ....  lOOOO 

The  acid  of  Pelouze  and  Bochleder  k  Schwartz  was  obtained  from  nutgaUs,  that 
of  Merklein  &  Wdhler  and  Gdbel,  from  bezoars. — Pelouze  gires  the  formula 
(TH'O^;  Merklein  and  Wdhler's  formula  C^^HK)"  requires  to  be  doubled,  on 
account  of  the  uneyen  number  of  hydrogen-atonw. 

JDecompositians.  1.  By  heat  (p.  185). — 2.  Bums  in  the  open  fire 
without  melting  and  without  flame,  emitting  sparks  (Braconnot).  — 

3.  When  ellagic  acid  is  suspended  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  liquid 
evaporated,  a  dark-brown  amorphous  mass  is  formed  (Ad.  Gobel).  — 

4.  Hyponiti^c  acid  (Merklein  &  W  ohler)  and  warm  nitric  acid  (Braconnot) 
colour  ellagic  acid  dark  blood-red,  with  separation  of  red  flakes :  by 
prolonged  action,  oxalic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  bitter  substance 
are  produced  (Braconnot).  —  The  yellow-  to  green-brown  solution  in 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*13  to  1*35  is  rendered  yellow  by  water,  and 
leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  yellow,  hygroscopic  mass.  Nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1*47  dissolves  ellagic  acjd  with  red-brown  qolour ;  on  adding  water, 
the  solution  becomes  first  red,  then  brownish,  and  lastly  yellow ;  cooled 
in  snow  for  12  or  10  hours,  it  throws  down,  after  some  days,  bright, 
shining  prisms  soluble  in  water  with  transient  red  colour  (Fr.  Gobel). 
—  5.  Ellagic  acid  is  not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  iodine  (Braconnot) ; 
aquequs  iodic  add  causes  a  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  throws 
down  iodine,  and  forms  apparently  the  same  amorphous,  deliquescent, 
brown  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  air  (Merklein  & 
Wohler).  —  6.  On  mixing  ellagate  with  hypochlorite  of  potash,  a  salt  of 
glaucomelan^c  acid  is  produced  (Merklein  &  Wohler).  —  7.  Ellagic  acid, 
dissolved  in  excess  of  moderately  dilute  caustic  potash  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  quicjdy  assumes  a  deep  red-yellow,  almost  bipod-red  colour, 
which  becomes  lighter  on  the  formation  of  black  ciystals  of  glauco- 
melanate  pf  potash  (xv.  25)  in  the  liquid  (Merklein  &  Wohler).  It  is 
not  known  what  becomes  of  the  carbon  thereby  liberated.  — When 
eUagic  acid  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  or  a  too  strong  solution  (or  in  too 
little  of  a  dilute  solution)  of  caustic  potash,  the  resulting  glauco- 
melanate  of  potash  is  further  converted  into  carbonate  and  oxalate  of 
potash,  and  a  salt  of  a  soluble  acid,  which  (after  neutralising  the  solu- 
tion with  acetic  acid,  and  removing  the  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  a  lime- 
salt)  produces  a  brown  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  By 
treating  the  lead-salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  the  hydrated  add  may 
be  obtained  as  an  acid  liquid  drying  up  to  a  brown,  deliquescent,  amor- 
phous mass  (Merklein  &  Womer).  From  ellagate  of  potash,  whk^ 
nas  become  brown  and  amorphous  from  exposure  to  the  air,  adds 
throw  down  at  first  only  ellagic  acid,  but  after  stemding  some  days 
black-brown  flakes  are  also  precipitated  (Ad.  Gobel).  On  one  occasion 
gallic  acid  was  obtained  on  decomposing  a  solution  of  ellagic  add  in 
caustic  potash  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Pelouze).  A  similar 
reaction  was  observed  also  by  Ph.  Biichner  {Ann,  Pharm.  63,  186). 

Combinations.  —  With  Water.  —  Crystallised  ellagic  acid.    Pale-yellow, 
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light  powder,  consisting  of  transparent,  shining,  microscopic  prisias. 
In  an  impure  state,  greenish-brown  (Merklein  &  Wohler).  By  quick 
precipitation  of  the  aqueous  potash-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pale 
yellow,  very  small  prisms  are  obtained ;  by  slow  decomposition  of  a 
very  dilute  solution  at  60®,  bright-yellow  curved  needles,  having  a  silky 
lustre  ;  both  appearing  transparent  under  the  microscope  f  Ad.  Gobel). 
—  Specific  gravity  1*667  at  18°.  Tasteless.  Has  a  weak  acid  re- 
action (Merklein  and  Wohler). 

Loses,  when  heated,  11-7  p.  c.  water  (Pelouze),  on  an  average 
10-88  p.  c.  (Merklein  &  Wohler)  (4  at.  =  10-64  p.  c.  HO).  A  part  of 
this  water  is  given  off  at  100°,  and  is  taken  up  again  from  the  air  by 
the  acid  dried  at  120°,  but  not  by  that  completely  dried  at  200^ 
(Merklem  &  Wohler).  The  acid  dried  at  120°  is  C*H«0"  +  2H0 
(Ad.  Gobel). 

at  120°.  Ad.  Gdbel. 

28  C  168    53-6  62-24i 

8  H 6    2-6  2-41 

18  6  lU    450  45-35 

CP8^6Q^«  +  2aq 320     1000     10000 

Ellagic  acid  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  OU  of  vitriol 
poured  upon  it  colours  it  lemon-yellow,  and  when  gently  heated  dis- 
solves it,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  from  which  the  crystallised  acid  is 
precipitated  unaltered  on  addition  or  absorption  of  water  (Merklein  & 
Wohler).  Even  after  the  solution  in  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  heated  to 
140°,  the  acid  is  thrown  down  by  water,  unchanged  (Robiquet,  J,  pr, 
Oiem,  8,  124). 

Ellagic  acid  is  bibasic.  Its  salts  C*®H*M'0"  are  easily  decom- 
posible  in  the  moist  state.  The  precipitates  thrown  down  by  aqueous 
ellagate  of  potash  from  isalts  oi  the  earths  and  heavy  metals  are 
yellow  or  brown,  and  distinguishable  under  the  microscope  as  mix- 
tures of  amorphous  granules,  flakes,  crystals  of  the  new  compoimd, 
and  needles  of  separated  ellagic  acid.  On  heating  the  acid  with 
baryta-  or  lime-water,  or  hycCate  of  magnesia,  and  washing  with 
water  (free  from  carbonic  acid),  alcohol,  and  ether,  a  leek-green 
baryta-salt,  a  dirty  dark  yellow  lime-salt,  or  a  pale-yellow  magnesia- 
salt,  is  obtained,  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  dehcate, 
pellucid  grains  and  prisms,  insoluble  in  cold  and  in  boiling  water 
(Ad.  Gobel). 

Ellagate  of  Ammonia.  —  Ellagic  acid  dissolves  but  slightly  in 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  but  absorbs  the  ammonia  therefrom 
(Braconnot,  Merklein  &  Wohler).  —  A  solution  of  di-ellagate  of  soda, 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  yields  the  ammoma-salt  as  a  pale  olive- 
green  precipitate,  without  liberating  free  ammonia.  Crystallised 
ellagic  acid  absorbs  gaseous  ammonia,  and  is  converted,  with  loss  of 
water,  but  without  any  great  alteration  of  weight,  into  the  ammonia- 
salt.  From  100  parts  of  dry  acid,  113-1  parts  of  greenish-yellow  am- 
monia-salt are  obtained  (C*H*0*',2NH'  =  111'2)  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat  beiug  developed  in  the  formation  (Merklein  and  Wohler). 

Ellagate  of  Potash.  —  Ellagic  acid  dissolves  freely  in  caustic  potash, 
with  deep  yellow  colour.  Carbonic  acid  throws  down  from  the  solution 
a  basic  potash-salt  (Merklein  &  Wohler)  which  is  decomposed  by  re- 
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crystallieation  from  water,  more  diflScultly  soluble  salts  being  formed, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  potash  is  diminished,  while  that  of  the  acid 
is  increased  (Ad.  Gobel).  The  moist  potash-salts  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid  and  by  air  (eeo  above). 

a.  With  3  at.  Potash.  When  ellagic  acid  or  di-ellagate  of  potash 
is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  a  deep  lemon-yellow  powder  is  ob- 
tained, consisting  of  microscopic,  yellow,  transparent  prisms.  After 
washing  with  alcohol  (without  exposure  to  the  air),  pressing,  and  dry- 
ing in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  salt  contains  34  p.  c.  potash, 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  fonnula  C*H*K"0",KO.  (By  calc. 
33*2  p.  c.  KO).  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  assumes  a  black-green 
colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  di-ellagate  and  carbonate. 
Dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  (Merklein  &  Wohler). 

b.  Dt-ellagate.  —  Preparation  (p.  187).  The  salt,  if  washed  with  water 
alone,  rapidly  decomposes  on  drying ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  washed 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  succession,  and  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  30--40'',  after  which  treatment,  little  or  no  alteration  takes 

J)lace  (Ad.  Gobel).  Very  light,  loose,  paper-like  mass,  consisting  of 
ong,  microscopic  prisms,  generally  greenish-grey  or  greenish-yellow 
from  slight  decomposition,  and  more  rarely  of  a  pale -yellow  colour. 
Hydrated,  but  rendered  anhydrous  and  yellow  by  boiling  in  its  satu- 
rated solution.  Glows  when  heated,  without  giving  off  odorous  pro- 
ducts. Dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot  water,  with 
greenish-yellow  colour  (Merklein  &  Wohler).    Neutral  (Ad.  G5bel). 

Merklein 
irflOO— 215^  AWdhlep.  Ad.  G^bel. 

28  C 168     ....     44-39    ....    4428    ....    4616 

4  H    4     ....      106    ....      1-33    ....      ri6 

14  O    112     ....     29-59    ....    29-91     ....     29-36 

2  KO 94-4  ....     24-96    ....     2448     ....     2433 

0»H^K«0«  ....  878-4  ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000 

Ad.  Gobel  describes  another  salt,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
b,  containing  28*94  p.  c.  potaah.  By  recrystallisation  of  b  he  obtamed 
a  dark-green,  delicately  crystallised  salt,  which,  at  215°,  contained 
45*28  p.  c  C,  1-16  H,  32-58  0,  and  20-98  KO,  corresponding  to  the 
formula  3C»H*0^5KO  +  HO  (calc.  45-96  p.  c.  C,  1-18  H,  31-38  O, 
and  21.48  KO). 

EUagate  of  Soda.  a.  With  3  at.  Soda? — The  deep-yellow  solution 
of  ellagic  acid  in  boiling  caustic  soda,  cooled  out  of  contact  with  air, 
throws  down  a  bulky  precipitate  of  fine  lemon-yellow  nodules,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  blackening  easily.  —  b.  Di-acui.  Precipitated 
from  the  same  solution  by  carbonic  add  as  a  bright-yellow,  crystal- 
line powder,  containing  17*3  p.  c.  soda  (C"fl*NaH)"  =  17-99  p.  c 
NaO).  More  difficultly  soluble  than  the  potash-salt  (Merklein  Sc 
Wohler), 

EUagate  of  Baryta.  —  By  digestion  in  baryta-water,  ellagic  acid  is 
coloured  deep  lemon-yellow,  without  being  dissolved.  The  salt 
thereby  formed  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  assumes  a 
dark  pistachio-green  colour;  it  contains,  at  140**,  45-35  p.  c.  baryta^ 
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indicating  the  formula  C*H*0",8BaO  (calc.  44-6  p.  c.  BaO)  (Merklein 
&  Wdhler). 

EUagate  of  Lime  behaves  like  the  baiyta-salt.  — Ellagic  acid  takes 
up  the  whole  of  the  lime  from  lime-water. 

With  solution  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron^  ellagic  add  forms  a  greenish 
liquid,  changing  to  black-blue,  like  ink,  without  throwing  down  a  preci- 
pitate ;  sulphurous  acid,  added  to  the  mixture,  converts  it  into  a  jelly, 
which  afterwards  becomes  fluid  and  loses  its  colour,  while  ciystalline 
ellagic  acid  is  separated.  Heated  with  alcoholic  sesqui-chloride  of 
iron,  the  acid  swells  up  to  a  bulky,  deep-blue  mass,  which,  after 
drying,  is  black  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  with  separation  of  ellagic  acid 
(Merklein  &  Wohlcr). 

EUagate  of  Lead,  —  On  mixing  alcoholic  ellagic  acid  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate 
is  produced,  which  is  dark  olive-green  when  dry.  Contains  63  p.  c. 
oxide  of  lead  (C"H*Pb«0"  =  61  p.  c.  PbO)  (Merklein  &  Wohler). 

Ellagic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  akohol^  insoluble  in  ether  (Merklein 
&  Wohler). 


Primary  Nucleus  C^H" ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C*H*W. 

Morindone. 

CWHioQio  -.  C«ff«0«,0>. 

Andersok.     Chem.  Oaz.  1848,  313  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  323  ;  /.  pr.  Chem. 
47,  437;  N.  J.  Pharm.  18,  249. 

Obtained,  by  sublimation  of  morindin,  in  the  form  of  microscopic, 
long,  four-sided  needles  with  oblique  end-faces,  of  an  exceedingly 
rich  and  beautiful  red  colour.  The  needles  are  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  at  100"". 

Andenon. 

28  0  168    6612    66-81 

10  H 10    3-87    418 

10  O  80    3101    3001 

0«HM>OW  258    100-00    100*00 

The  formula  10  doubtfbl.  Perhaps  identical  with  alizarin  (xiy,  129)  (Rochlederi 
JFien,  Akad,  Ber,  7>  806).    Isomeric  with  gentianio  aoid  (p.  178). 

Insoluble  in  xoaterj  whether  cold  or  hot.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
with  fine  violet  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  — Soluble  in  alkalis, 
with  splendid  violet  colour.  The  ammoniacal  solution  precipitates 
haryta-water  cobalt-blue,  solution  of  alum  red. 

Dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  crystallising  on  evaporation. 

Morindone  dyes  cloth  prepared  with  alum-mordant  deep  rose-red ; 
with  iron-salts,  violet  and  black ;  the  colours  are  not  stable. 
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Morindin. 

ANDl:fesok.  IS^ans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  16,  435  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1848,  8l3; 
Vompt  chm.  1849,  35 ;  N,  J.  Pharm.  18,  249 ;  Anh.  Pkarm.  71,  2l6; 
j.pr.  Chem.  47,  431. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  root  of  Morinda  citrifoUa 
{ttandhuch  viil.    Phytochm.  56). 

Preparation.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  boiled  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  filtered  boiling  hot;  morindin, 
mixed  with  red  colouring  matter,  is  then  thrown  down  on  cooling.  By 
repeated  boiling  of  the  bark  in  alcohol,  a  further  quantity  of  purer 
morindin  is  obtained.  It  is  crystallised  several  times  from  alcohol  of 
50  p.  c,  and  afterwards  (to  remove  a  little  ash  with  which  it  is 
contaminated)  from  alcohol  containing  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Properties.  Sulphur-yellow,  delicate  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre. 
Separates  on  codling,  from  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  in  the  form  of  a 
jelly. 

at  100**.  Andepson. 

28  C  168    56-44    56-43 

16  H 16     4-95     5-11 

15  O  120     39-61     89-46 

C»n>*0"    303     10000     10-000 

Probably  identical  with  ruberythric  acid  (p.  42)  (Eochlcder,  Wtem.  Akad,  Ber, 
7,806). 

Decompositions.  When  heated  it  melts  to  a  dark-brown  liquid,boils, 
and  gives  off  orange-coloured  vapours  of  morindone,  which  condense 
to  red  needles,  whilst  carbon  is  left  behind.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitribl, 
forming  a  purple  solution,  from  which  water  precipitates,  after  standing 
some  time,  yellow  flakes  of  a  substance  soluble  in  ammonia  with  violet 
colour,  probably  morindonc.  —  Citric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*38  dissolves  it 
with  deep  brown-red  colour ;  the  solution  loses  its  colour  when  heated, 
giving  off  red  vapours,  and  does  not  contain  any  oxalic  acid  even 
after  boiling. 

Combinations.  Slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water^  form- 
ing a  yellow  solution  (seeaboTe).  Dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis  with 
orange-red  colour.  —  Precipitates  solutions  of  baryta-,  sfrontia-,  and 
lime-salts  red ;  solution  of  alum  of  a  reddish  colour.  Sesquickloride  of 
iron  is  coloured  bv  the  alcoholic  solution  of  morindin  deep-brown 
without  precipitation;  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  it  produces  a 
brown  lake.  —  Solutions  of  morindin  precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
in  scarlet  flakes  which  give  up  colouring  matter  to  water. 

Slightly  soluble  in  cold  absolute,  abundantly  in  boiling  dilute 
alcohol.  Insoluble  in  ether.  —  Dyes  doth  mordanted  for  Turkey-red  a 
permanent  red-brown. 


j 
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Primary  Nucleus  C*JB?* ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C^EPK)*. 

Mayna-resin. 

Lewt.     Compt.  rend,  ig,  242;  JST.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  lo,  374;  abstr. 
Ann.  Pharm.  52,  404. 

The  resin  which  exndes  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of 
Chohphyllum  caloha  or  Ch.  lo7igifoliumy  a  tree  growing  principally  in  the 
American  province  Maynas.    Crystallises  from  boilmg  alcohol. 

Properties.  Pine  yellow  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system.  Combinations  of  tne  rhombic  prism  u  with  the  perpendicular 
truncation-faces  m  and  t  (Fig.  97),  the  four  octahedral  faces  A,  and  the 
oblique  end-face  /  and  clinodome  a  belonging  thereto  (Fig.  99). 
.  tt:  m  =  119°  ;  tt  :  a  =  98°  45'  (nearly);  t  : /=  139°  35';  t  i  u  = 
150°  30*  (De  la  Provostaye).  Sp.  gi*.  1-12.  Melts  at  105°  to  a  trans- 
parent glass  which  sohdifies  again  at  about  90°. 

mean. 


28  Q 

18  H 

8  O 

....  168    .... 
....     18    .... 
....    64    .... 

....    67-20    ... 
....      7-20    .... 
....    25-60    ... 

....    67-47 
....      7-80 
....    25-28 

0MH1808     ... 

260    ... 

....  10000    ... 

10000 

Yields,  by  dry  distillation^  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  leaves  charcoal. 
—  Slowly  attacked  by  bromine  and  chloiine.  Warm  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1*38  decomposes  it,  with  copious  evolution  of  red  vapours  and  for- 
mation of  butyric  and  oxalic  acids,  and  crystals  of  a  substance  which 
18  soluble  in  water  and  does  not  precipitate  lime-sdlts.  Fuming  titric 
acid  dissolves  it,  with  violent  reaction ;  water  throws  down  from  the 
solution  a  yellow,  amiorphous  acid  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  — 
Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash^  it  evolves  carbonic 
and  formic  acids. 

Insoluble  in  water.  —  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  fine  red  colom* ; 
water  precipitates  it  unchanged.  —  feeadliy  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  in 
aqueous  alkalis. — Nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  from  the  ammoniacal 
solution  (freed  from  excess  of  ammonia)  a  silver-salt  of  variable 
composition. 

Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol^  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  in  oUs,  both  Jia^ed  and 
volatile. 

Oxygen-nucleus  C^IFW. 

Fhysalin. 

c«h:"o^«  =  c«H"0»,o«. 

IteSsAiGNES  &  CHAtTTARD.    N.  J.  Pharm.  21,  24;  N.  Bepert.  1,  216; 
J.pr.  Chem.  55,  323, 
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The  bitter  principle  of  PhymUs  Alkekengi  (Handbuch,  viii.  Phytochem, 
59). 

Preparation,  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  exhausted  with  cold 
water,  and  the  infusion  is  shaken  for  ten  minutes  with  chloroform,  in  the 
proportion  of  20  grammes  chloroform  to  a  litre  of  the  liquid.  After 
separation  has  taken  place,  the  aqueous  liquid  is  decanted  and  again 
shaken  vnth  chloroform  in  the  same  proportion.  The  chloroform  is 
allowed  to  evaporate,  the  residue  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  shaken  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtered.  The  physalin  is 
precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  water,  and  washed. 

Light,  white,  or  slightly  yellow  powder,  becoming  electric  when 
rubbed ;  not  crystalline  imder  the  microscope.  Taste,  at  first  slight, 
afterwards  persistently  bitter. 

Dried  in  vacuo,  Bessaignes  &  Chautard. 

28  0  168    63-64    63-67 

16  H 16    606    6-31 

10  O  80    30-30     30-02 

0»ff»Ow   264    10000    10000 

Becomes  soft  at  180°,  of  a  pasty  consistence  at  190°,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  is  coloured,  froths  up  and  bums,  without  leaving 
any  residue. 

Dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  and  rather  more  freely  in  hot  water, 

—  Very  little  soluble  in  dilute  adds^  with  which  it  does  not  combine. 

—  Dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia^  and  is  left  imaltered  on 
evaporation. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  physalin  added  to  ammoniacal  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  throws  down  yellow  flakes,  which,  after  bein^  washed  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum,  contain  54*34  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  and  are  probably 
C"ff »0*,8PbO  (calc.  66-70  p.  c.  PbO). 

Not  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  ammoniacal  mtrate 
of  silver. 

Dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  chloroform,  slightly  in  ether. 


Gentiogenin. 

C«HMO*o  «,  ci»H*«o«,0». 
Keomayer.     N.  Br.  Arch.  110,  87. 

Obtained,  together  with  fermentable  sugar,  by  boiling  gentian- 
bitter  with  dilute  acids. 

Gentian-bitter,  dissolved  in  about  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  is 
heated  in  the  water-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  product,  when  cold,  is  diluted  with  water,  which 
throws  down  the  gentiogenin  in  yellowish-brown  flakes.  An  addi- 
tional quantity  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  filtrate,  extracting 
the  residue  with  alcohol,  concentrating  the  alcoholic  extract,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  water.  —  When  gentian-bitter  is  boiled  for  a  longer 
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time  with  dilute  adds,  only  a  small  quantity  of  gentiogenin  is  ob- 
tained, probably  because  the  greater  portion  is  converted  into  a 
substance  soluble  in  water. 

Amorphous,  yellowish-brown  powder,  having  a  bitter  taste.    Per- 
manent in  the  air.    Neutral. 


28  C 168    .... 

16  H  .....••• M.    16    .... 

10  O 80    .... 

....    63-64 
....      606 
...    80-30 

Kroxnajor. 

6810 

6-93 

29-97 

0«H»«O»   264    .... 

....  100-00 

. 100-00 

Heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  melts  and  bums. — It  reduces  boiling 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver. 

Gentiogenin  which  has  been  dried  in  the  air,  loses  7*02  p.  c. 
water  at  lOO'*  (2  at.  =  6-38  p.  c).  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water, 
and  cakes  together  to  a  resinous  mass  in  boiling  water. 

Soluble  in  strong  mineral  acids  and  in  aqueous  alkalis^  forming 
brown  solutions.  — Not  decomposed  by  aesquichlaride  of  iron,  nor  pre- 
cipitated by  lead-salts. 

Easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  moderately  soluble  in  ether-alcohoL 


Gentian-bitter. 

Kroicateb.     Die  Bitterstoffe.     Erlangen  1861,   105.  —  N.  Br.  Arch. 
110,  27. 

OemHanm.  Geniiopicrin,  —  The  bitter  principle  of  the  root  of  Oentiana 
lutea  {Handbuch,  viii,  Phytochemy  68),  formerly  confounded  with  gentianic 
acid  (p.  178).  Obtained  impure  and  in  the  form  of  extract  by  Bracou 
not  {j.  Phys.  84,  347),  Dufe  {N.  Br.  Arch.  15,  225 ;  Berz.  Jahresher. 
19,  552),  Leconte  {J.  Pharm.  23,  467),  Mouchon  (Pharm.  Viertelj.  8, 
133\  and  Leibundgut  {N.  Br.  Arch.  107,  132),  and  in  the  pure  state 
by  Kromayer. 

Preparation.  From  thefre$%  roots :  the  dried  roots  do  not  yield  the  crystalline 
hitter.  The  roots,  washed  with  cold  water  and  cut  into  small  pieces, 
are  exhausted  twice  with  warm  alcohol  of  70*^ ;  a  tincture  is  thus 
obtained,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  removed  bv 
distillation,  and  the  residue  is  reduced  to  -^th  of  the  root  employed. 
This  is  then  mixed  with  3  volumes  of  water,  and  treated  twice  with 
granulated  animal  charcoal,  which  collects  and  retains  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  gentian-bitter.  The  charcoal  (after  being  washed  with  cold 
water  till  the  water  is  no  longer  coloured)  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat 
and  bofled  with  alcohol  of  80°  ;  the  alcoholic  extract  is  again  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation ;  and  the  residue  is  diluted  with  water,  and  filtered 
to  remove  the  resin  thereby  thrown  down.  The  filtrate  is  now  heated  for 
some  hours  in  a  water-batn  with  levigated  oxide  of  lead ;  the  product  is 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered  hot ;  the  lead  is  removed  by  precipi- 
tating with  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  filtering  the  still  hot  liquid ;  and  the 
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pale-brown  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  shaken  up  with  ether. 
On  being  left  to  itself  for  a  day,  the  mixture  soUdifies  to  a  cryst^e 
mass,  which  is  pressed,  and  re-crystallised  from  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  charcoaL— A  part  of  the  gentian-bitter 
remains  in  solution  when  the  aqueous  extract  is  heated  with  animal 
charcoal.  To  recover  it,  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  filtered,  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup.  The  syrup  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  afterwards 
mixed  with  ether  (which  separates  the  sugar),  and  the  ether-alcoholic 
solution  is  concentrated  to  a  syrup.  This  is  then  shaken  up  with  ether, 
and  the  resulting  crystalhne  mass  purified  as  above.  —  Six  pounds  of 
fresh  roots  yield  4  grammes  of  gentian-bitter. 

Properiiea.  Hydrated  crystallised  gentian-bitter  (see  below)  is  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  heating  to  100*^.  Melts  at  120—126**  to  a  brown 
liquid,  solidifying,  on  cooling,  to  an  amorphous,  brown  mass,  which 
forms  a  white  powder  when  triturated.  Taste,  intense  and  pure 
bitter.    Neutral.    Does  not  contain  nitrogen. 


40  C  

80  H 

at  100\ 

240    

30    

...    51-95     .. 
...       6-49     .. 
...    41-56     .. 

Kromajer. 

5203 

6-47 

24  O 

192     

41-60 

C«H»02*  462    10000    10000 

The  correctness  of  the  formiala  is  doubtfuL    (Kr.) 

Decompositions.  1.  ficoicrf  on  platinum-foil,  it  turns  brown,  smell- 
ing like  caramel,  and  bums  without  leaving  a  residue. -J- 2.  The 
colourless  solution  in  strong  nitric  add  turns  brown  when  heated,  and, 
on  addition  of  water,  throws  down  yellow  flakes ;  on  boiling  the  solu- 
tion, oxalic  acid  is  produced. — 3.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  gentian-bitter, 
forming  a  colourless  solution,  which,  on  gentle  heating,  assumes  a 
magnificent  carmine-red  colour;  water  precipitates  it  in  grey  flakes. 
—  4.  Decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acidy  or  hydrochloric 
acidy  with  separation  of  yellow  flakes  of  gentiogenin,  and  formation  of 
fermentable  sugar.  The  same  decomposition  is  eflTected  by  oxalic  and  aoetio 
acids,  but  not  by  beer-yeast.  0«H»0«  «  C^sfffiQio  +  C"H»0»2  +  2HO.  From  100 
parts  dry  gentiaa-bitter,  319,  83-8,  and  40*2  parts  sugar  ware  obtained  (calc.  88-9 
p.  o.  0"H»0") —  5.  Grentian-bitter  is  not  altered  by  sesquichhride  of  traUf 
and  does  not  throw  down  cuprous  oxide  from  a  solution  of  cupric 
oxide  containing  caustic  potash.  It  reduces  boiling  ammooiaoal 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Combinations.  —  With  Water.  —  Crystallised  Oeniian-bkter.  Radiated 
groups  of  colourless  needles,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  become 
covered  with  a  white  crust.  Loses,  on  an  average,  2*56  p.  c.  water  at 
100°,  corresponding  (in  the  uneffloresced  crystafi)  to  H  (calc.  =  2'83 
p  c.  HO),  or  perhaps  2  atoms. 

Dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  crystallises  from  a  syrupy  solution 
on  standing  in  a  warm  place. 

Dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  ammonia,  without  colour ;  in  warm  am- 
monia it  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  which  does  not  disappear  on  the 
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addition  of  acids.  —  Solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda  dissolve  it 
with  yellow  colour. 

Soluble  in  cold  alcohol  containing  water ;  in  absolute  alcohol  only 
when  heated.    Insoluble  in  ether. 


Primary  NacUm  0"H* ;  Oaygen^nucleus  (?*H**0*. 

Idchenic  Acid. 

ScHNEDEBHAN  &  Ekop.    Ann,  Phorm.  55,  149 — 150;  J.pr.  Chem.  36, 
117 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1845,  858. 

lAchenttearic  acid. 

Sources.  In  Cetraria  islandiea  (ffandb,  viii.,  Phytochenu  96)  (Schne- 
derman  &  Knop).  An  acid  agreeing  in  properties  with  lichenic  acid  is 
found  in  toadstools  (Agaricus  muscarius^  Handh,  viii.,  Phytochem.  98) ; 
it  is  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extract  by  water 
(Bolley,  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  50). 

Preparation.  Iceland  moss  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
alcohol  containing  carbonate  of  potash.  To  the  strained  decoction  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  diluted  with 
4  or  5  volumes  of  water.  The  precipitate  thereby  formed  is  washed 
witli  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  three  or  four  times  with  alcohol  of 
42  to  45  p.  c.  On  cooling  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  mixture  of  lichenic 
and  cetraric  adds,  with  a  third  substance,  is  separated,  from  which 
the  lichenic  acid  is  taken  up  by  boiling  rock-oil,  and  again  dejposited  on 
cooling,  or  more  completely  on  partial  distillation.  Purincation  is 
effected  by  reciystalhsing  from  alcohol  with  the  help  of  animal 
charcoal. 

Properties.  Loose,  white  mass,  consisting  of  delicate  crystalline 
laminae  having  a  pearly  lustre.  From  a  solution  in  yery  dilute  alcohol  it  is 
obtained  in  small  iiLombic  tables;  on  concentrating  the  solution,  partly  in  oily 
drops.  —  Inodorous.  Has  a  randd,  harsh  taste,  not  bitter.  Melts  at 
about  120®  without  loss  of  weight,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
Not  volatile.    Contains  no  nitrogen. 

Schnederman  &  Knop. 


28  0  

24  H 

168  ... 

24  ... 

....  70  ... 
....  10  ... 
....  20  ... 

70-44 

1008 

6  O 

48  ... 

....  19-48 

C»BP*0»  ... 

240  ... 

....  100  ... 

....  100-00 

The  aboTe  is  Strecker^s  formula  (Ann,  Pharm.  67,  64) ;  Schnederman  &  Enop 
giTe0»H»O«. 

Perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

The  salts  of  lichenic  add  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  adds,  with  separation  of  lichenic  acid.  Their  solutions  froth 
up  on  boiling. 

o  2 
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Lichenate  of  Ammonia.  —  The  easily  prepared  solution  of  the  acid 
in  warm  aqueous  ammonia  forms,  on  cooling,  a  white,  elastic  jeQy, 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  contain  a  quantity  of  long,  extremely 
delicate  crystals.  The  salt,  when  dry,  is  white  and  silky,  and  only 
partially  soluhle  in  warm  water,  with  loss  of  ammonia. 

Lichenate  of  Potash.  —  A  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  carbonate 
of  potash  throws  down,  when  concentrated  by  evaporation,  yellowish 
flakes,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  If 
the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with 
boiling  absolute  alcohol,  a  part  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  on  cooling,  as 
an  indistinctly  crystalline  powder;  and  the  remainder,  on  concen- 
trating the  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  syrup.  —  Dissolves  easily  in 
water,  foiming  an  alkaline  liquid,  which  tastes  like  soap,  and  froths 
up  on  boiling. 

Lichenate  of  Soda,  —  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potash- 
salt.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  throws  down  white  granules 
on  standing. 

Lichenate  of  Baryta.  —  Obtained,  on  precipitating  aqueous  lichenate 
of  soda  with  a  soluble  baryta-salt,  as  a  greyish-white  precipitate, 
which  cakes  together  in  boiung  water. 

Dried  owr  the  waier-haih.  Schnederman  &  Knop. 

28  0 168     64-63    54-95 

28  H    23      7-48    7-53 

S  0 40     18-34    12-76 

BaO 76-5  24-65    24-76 

0»H»BaO«  807'6  10000    100-00 

Lichenate  of  Lead.  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the 
aqueous  soda-salt  in  white  flakes,  which,  on  boiling  the  liquid,  melt  to 
a  yellow,  semi-fluid  mass.  —  Brittle,  softening  between  the  Angers, 
and  becoming  semi-fluid  at  100°.  Appears  to  undergo  decomposition 
at  100^ 


28  0 

168    .... 

....    4901 
....      6-71 
....     11-67 
....    32-61 

Schnedennaii  &  Knop. 
49-60 

28  H 

23    ... 

6-87 

6  O 

40 

11-64 

PbO 

112     ... 

3209 

0»H»PbO«  

343     ... 

....  10000 

100-00 

Lichenate  of  Silver.  —  Thrown  down,  from  a  solution  of  the  soda- 
salt,  by  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  greyish- white  precipitate,  turning  violet 
on  exposure  to  light,  and  caking  together  in  boiling  water. — ^De- 
composes below  100°. 

AtT'dried*  Sdmederman  &  Knop. 

0«H«0» 281    66-65    6816 

AgO  116     33-46     81-84 

a»H«AgO«...  347    10000    10000 

Lichenic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  in  etliet^  and  in  volatile  and 
fixed  oils. 
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Oxygen-nucleus  C^H'W, 

OUvU. 
C»H»0»  =  C»H"0»,0«. 

Fellbtier.    Ann.  Ckim.  Phys,  3,  105 ;  J.  Pharm.  2,  336.  —  Ann.  Chm. 

Phya.  51,  196 ;   Schw.  67,  91 ;  Ann.  Pharm,  6,  31. 
SOBBERO.     N.  J.  Pharm.  3,  286 ;  J. pr.  Chem.  29,  4t79.—Ann.  Pharm. 

54,  67. 

OUvile. — ^Discovered  by  Pelletier  in  1816. 

Sources.  Occurs,  together  with  resin  and  a  little  benzoic  acid,  in 
the  gum  of  the  olive  tree  (Handb.  viii.,  Phytochem.  47)  (Pelletier).  The 
gum  of  this  tree  contains,  besides  olivil,  a  resin  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
hot  alcohol,  a  second  resin  little  soluble  in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in 
hot  and  cold  alcohol,  and  a  gum  insoluble  in  both  liquids  (Sobrero). 
See  also  TromBdorff  on  the  resin  of  the  oliye  tree  {K  Tr.  19,  2,  42). 

By  exhausting  olive  leaves  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tating the  concentrated  extract  with  ammonia,  dissolving  the  precipitate 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  precipitating  with  magnesia,  Landerer 
{Bepert.  57,  205)  obtained  a  precipitate  which,  when  treated  with 
alcohol,  yielded  crystals  having  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste,  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  adds,  Without  forming  with  them 
crystallisable  compounds.  Crystals  were  also  obtained  by  treatmg  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  fresh  olive-leaves  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  predpi- 
tatin^  the  solution  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  freeing  the  filtrate 
from  lead  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating.  These 
crystals  were  deliquescent,  and  melted  when  heated  in  a  platinum 
spoon,  giving  off  an  aromatic  odour,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
—  Landerer  (.Bg>eri.  72,  348)  afterwards  obtained  crystals  from  unripe 
olives,  but  did  not  further  examine  them. 

Preparation.  The  finely  powdered  gum  is  digested  with  ether  to 
remove  the  resin,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  36**.  The 
quickly-filtered  solution  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  puri- 
ned  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol  and  re-crystallising  from  a  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  (Pelletier,  Sobrero). 

Properties.  Obtained  from  absolute  alcohol  in  anhydrous  crystals,  at 
118  — 120°,  which  melt  to  a  transparent  liquid  without  loss  of  weight. 
The  melted  mass  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  colourless  or  yellowish 
transparent  resin,  which  cracks,  and,  when  powdered,  becomes  electric ; 
heated  to  70°,  it  again  becomes  fluid,  but  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
its  original  state. — Inodorous,  tastes  bitter-sweet,  somewhat  aromatic. 
Neutral. 

Fused.  Sobrero. 

28  0  168    6815     6342 

18  H 18    6-7U    6-81 

10  O  80    3006    29-77 

0»H'8OW  ....  266    lOOCO    10000 
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Felletder  found  (in  anhydrous  oliyil  P)  61'4i7  p.  c.  C,  and  8*06  H. ;  he  gave  the 
fonnula  CP*H"CH. 

Decompositions.  Olivil  subjected  to  dry  distillatwn  melts  and  puffs  up, 
giving  off  water  (acetic  acid,  acoordtng  to  Pelletier)  and  pyrolivilic  acid 
(xiv,  206),  whilst  a  black  pasty  mass,  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  remains 
behind.  By  prolonged  heating,  other  volatile  products,  differing  from 
pyrolivilic  acid,  are  obtained,  till  at  last  charcoal  remains  (Sobrero).  — 
2*  Bums  with  white  flame,  and  leaves  a  large  (juantity  of  porous  char- 
coal. —  3.  Chlorine^  passed  into  aqueous  olivil,  throws  down  brown 
flakes  containing  chlorine,  which  are  afterwards  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  —  4.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  olivil  blood-red, 
and  then  carbonises  it ;  in  a  moderately  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  olivil 
it  precipitates  olivirutin.  •—  6.  Dry  olivil  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gasy 
becoming  transparent  and  green,  and,  on  heating,  is  converted  into 
olivirutin.  From  the  pale-green  solution  in  cold  fuming  hydrochlorie  acid,  water 
precipitates  unchanged  oliyil,  but  alter  heating,  it  sepamtes  oliTirutui.  »6.  Strong 
nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently,  with  abundant  evolution  of  hyponitric 
add.  With  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  it  forms 
a  deep  red-yellow  solution,  which,  when  heated,  becomes  nearly 
colourless,  evolving  scarcely  any  red  fumes,  but  much  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  contains,  after  the  reaction,  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  add. — 
Very  weak  nitric  acid  colours  aqueous  oBvil  reddish-yellow.  —  7.  A 
solution  of  olivil  in  caustic  potash  assumes  a  yellowish-green,  after- 
wards a  brown  colour,  more  especially,  as  it  seems,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  —  8.  Chromic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  precipitate  aqueous 
olivil  in  brown  flakes,  which  soon  become  green  and  granulated.  No 
gas  is  evolved  in  the  reaction.  The  precipitate,  collected  after  several 
times  boiling  the  solutions,  and  washed^with  boilm^  water  and  alcohol, 
loses,  at  IdO"*,  the  whole  of  its  water,  is  uncrystalusable,  and  contains 
44-90  p.  0. 0.,  4-33  H.,  29*27  0.,  and  21-50  GtK^,  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C*H'H)",Cr*0».  —  9.  Peroxide  of  lead  is  decolorised  by 
boiling  with  aqueous  oUvil,  without  evolution  of  gas,  and,  after  some 
days*  boiling,  is  converted  into  a  light  powder  containing  oxide  of  lead 
and  a  resinous  oxidation-product  of  oHviL  — 10.  Aqueous  olivil  colours 
sulphate  of  copper,  on  boiHng,  pale-green ;  it  immediately  reduces  gold 
and  sUver^salts  (Sobrero). 

Combinations.  —  With  Water.  —  A.  With  1  at.  Water.  Olivil  crys- 
tallised from  water  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  loses,  when  melted,  from 
2-56  to  3-33  p.  c.  water  (1  at.  =  3-27  p.  c.  HO)  (Sobrero). 

Sobrero. 


28  C 

In  vacuo, 
168  .... 

...  6109  ... 
...   6-90  ... 
...  8201  ... 

. .  61*01 

19  H 

11  O 

19  .... 

88  .... 

....   708 
81*91 

0»H'«0«'  +  A< 

!..«....  275  .... 

...  10000  ... 

....  100-00 

B.  With  2  at.  TTo*^.  — Colourless,  transparent  prisms,  grouped  in 
stars.  They  lose  from  5-95  to  6-17  p.  c.  water  when  fused  (2  at.  =  6*33 
p.  c.  HO)  (Sobrero). 

C.  Aqueous  solution.  —  OKvil  dissolves  in  water,  espedally  when 
hot  (Sobrero),  in  32  parts  boiling  water  (Pelletier).    In  a  quantity  of 
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water  not  sufficient  for  complete  eolation,  it  melts  at  70°  to  an  oily 
liquid,  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  not  altered 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  water.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  olivil 
containing  resin,  grows  turbid  on  cooling,  and  becomes  clear  agam 
only  after  long  standing,  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a  granular  deposit 
(Sobrero). 

Olivil  crystallises  unchanged  from  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  —  It  does  not  decompose  alkaline  carbonates  (Sobrero),  but  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  ammonia^  potash^  and  soda  (PeUetier),  and  is  precipi- 
tated unaltered  by  acetic  acid  (Sobrero). 

Lead-compound,  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  from  aqueous  olivil 
white  flakes,  insoluhle  in  acetic  acid  (PeUetier).  When  aqueous  olivil  is  precipi- 
tated by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  salts  containing  from  47'07  to  55-40  p.  c. 
oxide  of  lead  are  obtained,  the  last  of  which  may  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C»H*«0^3PbO  rcalo.  =  55-70  p.  c.  PbO)  (Sobrero). 
—  An  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  added  to  a  large  excess  of 
aqueous  olivil  and  ammonia,  throws  down  a  precipitate  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead.  In  this  case  also,  the  salt  yaries  in  oom- 
poeition  (Sobrero). 

Sobrero. 
at  ISO"*.  mean, 

28  C 168    84-29    34-89 

18  H     18    8-68    3-54 

10  0 80    16-82     16-46 

2  PbO 224    46-71     45-61 

C?»H»OW 2PbO 490    100-00    10000 

Olivil  dissolves  in  wood-spirit  and  in  alcohol,  Boihng  alcohol  dissolves 
it  in  all  proportions }  it  ia  thrown  down  from  a  moderatelj  dilute  solution  on  cooling 
in  ezystals ;  whilst,  from  a  concentrated  and  resinous  solution,  staroh^like  granules 
are  deposited  (Felletier,  Sobrero). 

It  dissolves  slightly  in  ether^  and  freely  in  strong  acetic  acidj  from 
which  it  is  not  precipitated  by  water.  Soluble,  according  to  Sobrero, 
in  volatile  axxdjxed  oils;  according  to  PeUetier,  only  in  small  quantity, 
separating  again  on  cooling. 

Appendix  to  OUvih 

Oliviratin. 

SoBBSBO.    Ann,  Pharm,  54,  80. 

Formation  cmd  Preparation,  1,  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  to 
aqueous  olivil,  a  precipitate  is  produced  consisting  first  of  pale,  and 
afterwards  of  dark  red  flakes,  which  dissolve,  on  further  addition  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  are  again  precipitated  by  water.  —  2.  Dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  passed  over  olivil,  and  the  temperature  gradually  raised  to  100**, 
whereupon  the  green  substance  first  formed  turns  red,  and  on  washing 
with  water  leaves  olivirutm.  —  3.  Olivil  is  dissolved  in  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heated  for  some  time  in  the  water-bath,  when  a  thick, 
dark-red  precipitate  of  oliviratin  is  produced. 

Olivirutin  forms  a  sometimes  rose-red,  sometimes  dark-red  powder, 
varying  slightly  in  colour  and  composition  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  strength  of  the  acids  employed. 


F' 
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By  oil  of  wtriol.      By  hydrochloric  add. 
mean.  Bright-red,       Darlc-red, 

C  68-60    67-96    6914 

H  6-38    619    6-92 

O  2602    25-85    2494 

10000    100-00    100-00 

Biffen  from  oliyil  in  oontaining  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  elements  of  water 
(Sobrero). 

DecompoBed  by  heat,  giving  off  the  peculiar  odour  which  is  prodaced 
by  olivil. 

Insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  aqueous  ammtynia  with  fine  violet-red 
colour.  —  The  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  hasic  acetate  of  leadj  and, 
after  addition  of  ammonia,  likewise  precipitates  baryta'  and  lime-salts ; 
it  precipitates  alcoholic  acetate  of  copper  after  some  time. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water. 


Oxygen-nucleus  C*H"«0». 

Gyclamiretin. 

Th.  Mastius.    N.  Repert.  8,  395. 

Produced,  together  with  grape-sugar,  on  boiling  cydamin  wit 
dilute  adds ;  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  granulated  precipitate. 
Resinous.    Easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 

Olucoside  of  Cyclamiretm. 

Cyclamin. 


i  Saladin.    J.  chm,  med,  6,  417;  Br.  Arch.  31,  245. 

r  BuGHNER  &  Herbeboer.    Eepert.  37,  36. 

Db  Luca.      Cimento  5,   225;    Compt.  rend.  44,  723;    N.  J.  Pharm, 
31,  427;    J.  pr.  Chem.  71,  830;  N.  Br.  Arch.  94,  ^.—  Cimento 
8,  182 ;  Compt.  rend.  47,  295  and  328 ;  JV;  J.  Pharm.  34,  853. 
Th.  W.  0.  Martius.    N.  Sq^ert.  8,  388. 

Arthanitin  (Saladin.) —  The  poisonous  constituent  of  the  tuberose 
roots  of  Cyclamen  europceum{Handb.  viii,  Phytochem.  63).  Occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  the  root  of  Primula  veris,  and  in  still  smaller  quantity  in  the 
roots  of  Limosella  and  AnagalHs  (Saladin). 

Landerer  {Rq>ert.  58,  111)  by  distilling  freshly  bruised  cyclamen- 
roots  with  water,  obtained  a  very  acrid,  nearly  inodorous  distillate, 
which,  when  cooled  to  a  low  temperature,  deposited  needles  having  a 
silky  lustre,  neutral,  of  burning  taste,  fusible,  and  perfectly  volatile. 
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Prq>aratu>n.  1.  The  roots,  ground  to  a  pulp,  are  exhausted  with 
cold  water ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated ;  and  the  extract  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  (Saladin).  —  2.  The 
roots  are  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  70  p.  c. ;  the  tincture  is  evaporated ; 
and  the  extract  freed  from  wax  by  ether,  and  from  mucous  bitter  sub- 
stance and  salts  by  cold  water.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling 
water;  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated;  and  the  extract  is  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  again  evaporated,  and  the 
cyclamin  left  behind  is  decolorised  bv  solution  in  alcohol  and  treat- 
ment with  animal  charcoal  (Buchner  &  Herberffer).  — 3.  The  washed 
and  comminuted  roots  are  digested  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol  for 
45  days  in  the  dark ;  the  alcohol  is  decanted ;  and  the  residue  is  pressed, 
and  again  twice  treated  with  alcohol.  The  mixed  tinctures  are  then 
distilled  to  remove  the  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is  dried  in  the  water- 
bath  without  exposure  to  light,  afterwards  re-dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  In  about  40  days,  white 
amorphous  masses  of  cyclamin  separate,  and  may  be  purified  by  wash- 
ing with  cold,  and  dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  are 
precipitated  on  cooling  (Luca).  —  4.  The  roots  of  sow-bread,  collected 
m  autumn,  are  sliced,  well  dried,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  of 
which  six  pounds  are  placed  in  a  still,  together  with  15  volumes  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*817  to  0*825,  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning,  1^  or  2  volumes  of  the  alcohol  are  distilled  off,  and  when 
the  remainder  in  the  still  has  become  cool,  the  distillate  is  poured  back, 
and  the  process  repeated  twice.  The  whole  is  then,  while  still  warm, 
pressed  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  the  solid  portion  treated  afresh  with 

9  volumes  of  alcohol.  The  tmctures  are  mixed  together,  distilled  until 
the  residue  is  reduced  to  6  volumes,  and  the  contents  of  the  still  are 
emptied,  while  warm,  into  a  glass  vessel.    After  standing  from  4  to 

10  weeks,  the  cyclamin  is  separated,  partly  in  the  form  of  a  crust, 
partly  as  powder.  It  is  collected,  washed  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*817  BO  long  as  colouring  matter  is  thereby  removed,  and  crystallised 
from  boiling  alcohol,  with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal.  By  concentrating 
the  mothetr-liquor  and  wash-waters,  a  little  more  may  be  obtained,  the  whole 
amoxmting  to  y^th  of  the  dried  roots  (Martins). 

Properties.  Small,  whit€  crystals  (Saladin).  White,  amorphous, 
friable  mass,  without  smell  or  lustre,  becoming  brown  on  exposure  to 
light,  and  swelling  up  in  moist  air  from  absorption  of  water  (Luca). 
Perfectly  uncrystallisable  (Martins).  Taste,  very  sharp  (Luca),  and 
especially  harsh  and  bitter  in  the  throat  (Saladin) ;  not  bitter,  but 
extremely  sharp  and  harsh  (Buchner  &  Herberger).  Action  on  the 
organism,  emetic  and  purgative  (Saladin).  Poisonous  to  small  animals 
(Luca  &  Bernard).  (See  N,  Bepert  6,  326;  8,  452).  Neutral.  — Au 
aqueous  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  a  polarised  ray  slightly  to  the 
left  (Luca). 


40  C 240     56-60    ..... 

De  Luca. 

mean, 

...     54-54    .... 

...       912     ... 

...     36-34    ... 

Klinger. 
mean, 
....     55-40 

24  H    24    5-66    

....       7-99 

20  0 160     37-74    

....     36-61 

C»H2*0=o 424    10000     

...  100-00    ... 

....  10000 

The  great  excess  of  hydrogen  in  the  analyses  renders  tlio  correctness  of  the 
formula  very  improbable  (Kr.). 
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Decampoaitiana,  1.  Aaneons  cydamin  exposed  to  light  in  a  closed 
glass  tube,  gradually  wows  down  a  white,  amorphous  substance, 
which  dissolves  again  when  the  liquid  is  gently  warmed.  On  heating 
the  solution  more  strongly,  unchanged  oyclamin  is  separated  (Luca). 
In  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  cyclamin  is  almost  completely  de- 
composed at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquids 
(Buchner  and  Herberger).  —  2.  Heated  in  a  small  tube,  it  is  car- 
bonised, and  gives  off  acid  vapours  without  subliming  (Buchner  and 
Herberger).  It  la  easilj  oliaiiged  by  heat,  and  by  alkalis  and  adds  (SaUdin).  — 
8.  An  aqueous  solution  is  not  coloured  by  iodine^  or  by  bromine  or 
chlorinej  but  is  curdled  by  the  two  last  (Luca).  —  4.  It  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  addj  and  curdles  when  warmed,  with  formation  of  sugar 
(Luca).  On  boiling  with  dilute  adds,  it  splits  up  into  cydamiretin 
and  grape-sugar : 

C«H»«0»  +  4H0  -  C»H"0»  +  C"HttOa.    (MartiuB.) 

It  is  not  coloured  either  by  hydrochloric  or  by  hydriodic  acid  (Saladin). 
6.  OU  of  vitriol  colours  cyclamin  violet  at  first  (Saladin) ;  yellow,  and 
then  permanent  violet-red ;  it  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water 
(Luca).  The  yiolet  colour  does  not  appear  till  the  liquid  is  slightly  wanned ; 
afterwards  carbonisation  takes  place  (Buchner  &  Herberger.)  —  Q,  Hitric  add 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  (Saladin).  —  7.  Fused  caustic  potash  con- 
verts it  into  a  peculiar  add!,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  (Luca).  — 
8.  Cyclamin  does  not  undergo  fermentation  with  beer-yeaatj  but  in 
contact  vnth  synaptase^  at  a  temperature  of  30 — 35°,  it  is  decomposed, 
with  formation  of  fermentable  sugar  (Luca). 

Combinational  Cydamin  is  soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  water 
(Saladin).  Cold  water  converts  it  into  a  transparent,  tough  mass,  and 
afterwards  dissolves  it  easily.  The  solution  froths  like  soap-water, 
becomes  turbid  at  60 — 70°  from  separation  of  coagulated  cyclamin,  and 
clears  again  after  cooling  and  standing  for  several  days  (Luca).  The 
aqueous  solution  is  fluorescent  (Martins).  —  Clyclamin  dissolves  more 
readily  in  aqueous  acids,  even  in  vegetable  acidaj  than  in  water  (Saladin). 
It  is  not  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  by  amm(mia  (Buchner 
&  Herberger),  or  by  metcUUc  salts  (Saladin).  Dissolves  in  aqueous 
dlkaUa  (Luca).  Aooording  to  Martins,  it  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  ymmnnjiL,  potaah, 
and  soda ;  its  aqueous  solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  the  nentral  and  baaio 
acetates  of  lead,  and  with  nitrate  ofaUmer,  and  Dluish-white  with  eulphate  ofcopper, 

Cyclamin  dissolves  in  toood^rit  and  in  alcohol.  Soluble  in  acetic 
acid  without  separation  on  heating  (Luca).  Soluble,  according  to  Laca, 
insolnble,  acoordinf  to  Martins,  in  glycerin.  Insoluble  in  aulphide  of  carbon^ 
chloroform  (Luca),  in  ether,  and  in  oila,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  —  Com- 
pletely predpitated  by  tincture  of  galls  (Saladin,  Luca). 


Garthamin. 
C«HW"  =  C"ff*0",0*. 
A.  SoHLiEPER.    Ann.  Pharm.  58,  357. 

Sesfflower-red,   CaHhamic  acid.  —  The  red  colouring  matter  of  the  petals 
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of  Chrihamua  tinctorius  (ffandb.  viii,  Phytochem.  68)  examined  some  years 
ago  by  Dufour  {Ann.  Chim.  48,  283  ;  A.  GehL  3,  481),  and  Dbbereiner 
{Schw,  26,  266).  See  the  eironoouB  statements  of  Freisser  referred  to  at  page  28, 
ToL  xiv —  Occurs  in  safflower  in  quantities  of  from  -nr  to  ^^  per  cent. 
(Salvetat,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  25,  337). 

Prq)(mxtion.  SaflBower  is  washed  with  pure  water,  or  with  water 
containing  acetic  acid,  so  long  as  yellow  colouring  matter  is  removed, 
and  then  treated  with  cold  alcohol  (which  dissolves  but  httle  of  the 
carthamin)  to  remove  a  fatty  substance.  The  residue  is  beaten  to  a 
pulp  with  water  containing  15  p.  c.  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  after  which  it  is  strained  and  pressed, 
and  the  red  alkaline  liquid  is  nearly  neutralised  with  acetic  acid.  Cotton- 
wool is  then  immersed  in  it,  and  the  carthamin  is  thrown  down  there- 
upon by  repeated  addition  of  acetic  acid,  until  the  liquid  is  neutralised. 
Tne  cotton-wool  is  taken  out  after  24  hours,  washed  with  clean 
water,  and  immersed  for  half-an-hour  in  water  containing  5  p.  c.  crys- 
tallised carbonate  of  soda,  whereby  the  carthamin  is  extracted.  On 
removing  the  cotton,  and  immediately  adding  to  the  dark,  yellowish- 
rod  solution  an  excess  of  citric  acid,  the  carthamin  separates  in  flakes, 
which  are  washed  as  much  as  possible  by  decantation,  and  afterwards 
collected  on  a  filter  and  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol.  By  evaporating, 
first  over  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum,  the  carthamin 
is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  while  a  product  of  decomposi- 
tion remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  The  concentrated  liquid  is  mixed 
with  3  or  4  volumes  of  water,  the  precipitated  carthamin  washed  till  the 
wash- water  begins  to  exhibit  a  pure  red  colour,  and  then  dried  at  100° 
(Schlieper).  A  similar  method  was  previously  employed  by  Dufour  &  Kastner 
{Afm.  Pharm,  12,  246.) 

Properties.  Dark,  brown-red  powder,  with  greenish  iridescence; 
amorphous,  even  when  highly  magnified.  Dried  in  a  thin  layer  upon 
paper,  it  forms  a  splendid  green  fihn,  having  a  metallic  lustre. 

Schlieper. 
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Contains,  moreover,  0*3  p.o.  nitrogen. 

Decompositions.  1.  Carthamin  yields  by  dry  distillation,  a  small  quantity 
of  water  and  oil,  with  scarcely  any  gas,  and  leaves  charcoal,  amounting 
to  one-third  of  its  weight  (Dufour).  —  2.  Cloth  dyed  with  safflower  bleaches 
quickly  on  exposure  to  light  and  air  (Dufour),  and  eren  in  the  dark  at  a  temperature 
of  160'  (Gtay  Lussac  &  Thenard).  —  3.  Carthamin  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
in  water  or  alcohol,  with  formation  of  a  reddish-yellow  product,  soluble 
in  water,  which  is  not  rendered  insoluble  by  repeated  solution  and 
evaporation,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  safflower-yellow 
(Schlieper).  This  product  of  decomposition  remains  in  solution  when, 
in  the  above  process,  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated 
by  water,  and  may  be  obtained,  by  evaporating  the  solution,  as  a 
dark  brown,  hygroscopic  gum.    Its  solution  in  water  containing  acetic 
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acid,  produces,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  slight  precipitate  of 
dark  flakes,  and,  after  removing  these,  ammonia  throws  down  a  fine 
orange-yellow  precipitate.  Tms  contains,  at  100**,  on  an  average 
60-12  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  the  remainder  consisting  of  51*24  p.  c.  0., 
4-34  H.,  and  44*42  0.;  represented,  therefore,  by  the  formula 
Q28]g[i4Qi8  ^  ^  pijQ^  ^j^^  producod  from  carthamin  by  absorption  of 
6  at.  0.  and  loss  of  2  at.  water  (Schlieper).  —  4.  Carthamin  heated  with 
sulphuroua  acid^  is  dissolved,  forming  a  yellow  liquid.  *-  5.  It  is  not 
separated  from  its  red  solution  in  oU  of  vitriol  by  water.  —  6.  Nitric  acid 
precipitates  it  from  an  alkaline  solution ;  in  contact  with  the  acid  the 
precipitate  turns  brown,  and,  on  heating,  is  dissolved  with  yellow  colour. 
—  7.  It  is  not  altered  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  —  8.  A  solution  of 
carthamin  in  dilute  caustic  potash  becomes  changed,  from  absorption  of 
oxygen,  assuming  a  bright-yellow  colour ;  the  change  takes  place  also 
in  closed  vessels,  but  more  slowly.  An  aqueous  ammoniacal  solution,  which 
has  beoome  yellow  bj  standing,  is  precipitated  bj  acetic  acid  in  brown  flakes,  soluble 


in  alialiB,  precipitable  by  acids,  and  containing  62*96  p.  c.  C,  6*60  H.,  and  41*46  O., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  G^W^O^*.  The  acetic  filtrate  giTes,  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  a  second  brown  precipitate,  and  at  last,  on  addition  of  ammonia. 


yellow  flakes  containing  69*88  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
49*20  p.  c.  0.,  4*02  H.,  and  46*78  O. :  these  are  formed  from  carthamin  by  absorj^on 
of  4  at.  oxygen  and  elimination  of  1  at.  water  (0»H"O»  —  49*12  p.  c.  C,  4*09  H., 
and  46*79  0.)-  —  9*  Carthamin  heated  with  aqueous  bichromate  of  potash^ 
is  dissolved,  forming  a  yellow  liquid.  — 10.  Ammomacal  sulphate  oj 
copper  throws  down,  from  a  solution  of  carthamin  in  ammonia,  an 
almost  black  precipitate,  containing  cuprous  oxide,  ammonia,  and 
oxidised  carthamin ;  the  filtrate  is  green. 

Carthamin  dissolves  very  sli^tly  in  water^  forming  a  pale-red 
solution.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  alhaUne  carbonates  in  aU  propor- 
tions without  neutralising  them ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  aqueous  ammcnia. 
The  deep  yellowish-red  solutions  are  precipitated  by  acids;  they 
undergo  decomposition  on  standing.  (See  above).  DOberainer  described  a 
compound  of  cartibamin  and  soda,  crystallising  in  colourless,  silky  needles,  which 
Schlieper  was  not  able  to  obtain.  —  Carthamin  dissolves  in  baryta'^water  to  a 
yellow  liquid,  precipitated  by  acids ;  it  is  not  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion in  ammonia  by  chloride  of  barium  or  calcium.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  produces,  with  protochloride  of  tin^  a  yellowish-brown  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  it  precipitates  sesqtdchhride  of  iron  brown- 
red,  and  corrosive  sublimate  red. 

Carthamin  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  fine  purple  colour;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  ether  (SchUesser).  Insolublo  in  volatile  Skiidjixed  oils  (Dufour). 
It  dyes  silk,  in  particular,  a  fine  rose-  to  cheny-red  colour,  not  per- 
manent. 


Appendix  to  Carthamin, 

Safflower-yellow. 

Investigated  by  Beckmann  (Nov.  Comment,  soc.  reg.  GbU.  T.  4, 89) 
and  Dufour.  Extracted  from  safflower  by  water  (p.  203).  The 
acidified  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ; 
the  white  precipitate  (containing  compounds  of  oxide  of  lead  with 
vegetable  albumen  and  gum)  is  removed,  and  the  filtrate  neutralised 
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With  ainm6nia,  whereby  a  dirty  orange-yellow  precipitate  is  produced. 
This  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dark-brown  solu- 
tion freed  from  excess  of  the  acid  by  means  of  acetate  of  baryta. 
After  filtration,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  retort  to  a  syrup,  and  the 
safflower-yellow  extracted  therefrom  by  absolute  alcohol.  The  alco- 
holic solution  is  reduced  to  a  syrup,  out  of  contact  with  air,  and  mixed 
with  water,  whereby  the  oxidised  safflower-yellow  is  precipitated, 
while  the  unchanged  colour  remains  in  solution. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  of  a  deep  brown-yellow  colour,  has  an  acid 
reaction  and  a  bitter  saline  taste.  It  is  easily  altered  by  standing  or 
warming  in  presence  of  air,  and  throws  down  a  brown  product  soluble 
in  alcohol «— A  solution  of  the  partially  changed  safflower-yellow  in 
dilute  acetic  acid  precipitates  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  dirty-brown 
flakes,  which  contain,  at  100°,  29*42  p.  c.  PbO.,  38-42  C,  3-21  H.,  and 
28-95  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»*Hi»0",PbO.  The  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia  in  dark-yellow  flakes  of  a  compound  of  the 
unchanged  yellow  with  oxide  of  lead  containing  63*58  p.  c.  PbO., 
17*85  C.,  1*92  H.,  and  16*85  0.,  and  represented  by  the  formula 
C"BP*0",3PbO.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  decomposition  oxygen 
is  absorbed  and  water  eliminated  (Schlieper,  Arm.  Pharm.  58,  358). 


Oxygen-nucleus  C^^ff  *0". 

GarmiBiG  Acid. 

c«H"0'»  =  c»ir*o",o*. 

Pelleher  &  Caventou.    Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  8,  256 ;  J.  Pharm.  4,  193. 

John.     Chem.  Sckriften  4,  218. 

Abppe.     Ann.  Pharm.  55,  101. 

Warren  de  la  Rue.    Ann.  Pliai^n.   64,  1 ;   Phil.  Mag.  J.  31,  471 ; 

Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  3,  454. 
ScHixTZENBERGER.     Compt.  r^nd.  46,  47  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  444 ;  Chem. 

Centr.  1858,  943 ;  in  detail  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54,  52. 

Carminium.  CooMneal^red.  Cocciuroth,  KarminHoff,  Principally  investigated 
hj  Warren  de  la  Bue.  PreiBser's  results  (see  xt,  28)  are  given  Rev,  scient,  16,  53  ; 
/  pr.  Chem.  32, 160 ;  Schatzenberger's,  below. 

Sources.  In  the  various  kinds,  of  coccus  which  yield  cochineal. — 
According  to  Lassaigne  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  102),  the  red  of  the  so- 
called  kermes  {Coccus  Ilicis)  is  identical  with  that  of  cochineal ;  and, 
.  according  to  Gmelin  {Ed.  3,  664)  probably  also  the  red  of  stick-lac 
{Coccus  ficvs)  investigated  by  Funke  (A.  Tr.  18)  and  by  John  {Chem. 
Schri/len,  5,  15). — According  to  Bellhomme  {Compt.  rend.  43,  382),  the 
blossom  of  Monarda  didyma  contains  carminic  acid. 

Preparation.  Cochineal  is  boiled  in  40  parts  of  water  for  20  minutes ; 
and  the  decoction,  after  bemg  stramed  and  left  to  itself  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  is  decanted  from  the  sediment  and  precipitated  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  to  which  a  quantity  of  strong  acetic 
add  equal  to  ^th  the  weight  of  the  crystals,  has  been  previously  added. 
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The  precipitate  is  washed  with  bailing  water  bo  long  as  the  filtrate  pre- 
cipitates solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  is  afterwards  suspended  in 
water  and  treated  with  a  long-continued  stream  of  hjdrosulphuric  acid* 
When  the  lake  is  completely  decomposed,  the  filtered  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  dried,  first  at  a  temperature 
of  38°,  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuiun.  The  impure  carminic  add  ikus 
produced  contains  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  substances,  to 
remove  which,  -J^th  to  ^th  of  the  acid  obtained  is  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead-salt  is  digested 
with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  remainder  of  the  add,  whereby  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  predpitated.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  6  volumes  of 
anhydrous  ether,  throws  down  a  red  predpitate  of  nitrogenous  sub* 
stances  containing  a  little  carminic  add ;  whilst  the  pure  add  remains 
in  solution,  and  is' obtained  by  evaporating  the  ether-alcoholic  solu* 
tion  in  a  retort,  and  drying  the  residue,  first  in  a  vacuum,  and  after- 
wards at  120°.  The  carminic  add  predpitated  by  ether,  may  be 
recovered  by  dissolving  the  predpitate  in  a  httle  alcohol,  and  predpi- 
tating  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  whereby  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances are  thrown  down  almost  free  from  the  acid  (Warren  de  la  Rue). 
Cochineal  is  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  afterwards  boded  re- 
peatedly with  alcohol  of  40°  B.  By  evaporating  the  red  tincture, 
and  dissolving  the  resulting  crystals  in  strong  alcohol,  the  animal 
substances  are  separated.  The  solution,  mixed  with  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  ether,  throws  down  the  colouring  matter  after 
standing  some  time.  The  liquid  from  which  the  crystals  were  obtained, 
yields,  on  evaporation,  a  residue  which  is  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  crystals  (Pelletier  &  Oaventou).  By  thia  process  only  an  impure  car- 
minio  acid  containing  nitrogen  ia  obtained,  as  shown  by  Felletier^B  analyses  (De  la 
Bue). 

Properties.  Purple-brown  mass,  forming  a  scarlet-red  powder  when 
triturated;  not  crystalline,  or  only  indistinctly  so,  but  appearing 
transparent  under  the  microscope.  Permanent  in  the  air,  and  unalter- 
able at  136°.    Has  a  weak  add  reaction  (De  la  Rue). 

De  la  Bue. 
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Pelletier^s  carminic  acid  contained  49*d  p.  c.  0.,  6*7  H.,  and  8*66  If.  (Jjm, 
CUm.  Fhys.  61, 196). 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  above  136°  it  yields  an  add  liquid  5 
and  at  a  red-heat,  swells  up  and  gives  off  a  small  quantitv  or  red 
vapour,  but  no  empyreumatic  oil.  —  2.  The  aqueous  solution  does  not 
absorb  oxt/gen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  —  8.  The  add  is  quickly  de- 
composed by  iodme  and  chlorine  ;  it  forms  with  bromine^  on  warming  or 
standing,  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  4.  Added  to  mode- 
rateljr  warm  nitric  add  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  it  produces  a  copious  evolution 
of  nitric  oxide,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  nitro-coccusic  and 
oxalic  acids  (De  la  Rue).  —  Decoction  of  cochineal  is  rapidly  decolorised  by 
hydrocMorio  add  and  mncj  more  sbwly  by  h^drotulpha^  of  ammonia  or  i^drat&d 
protoxide  qf  iron,  and  reoorers  its  colour  on  expoture  to  the  air  (Cubbnann,  Ann. 
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Pilarm.  9,  286).    Bchfttzenbeiger's  oanninio  acids  ezMbit  a  similar  reaotiDn  in  oon- 
tad  with  li7<LK>ti2lpliurio  acid  (see  below). 

Comhmations,  Carminic  acid  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions. 
—  It  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  strong  hydrochUmc  acid  and 
in  oU  of  vitriol  (De  la  Rue).  The  acid  of  Pelletier  &  Oaventou  is  carbonised  by 
oil  of  yitriol. 

Carminic  add  unites  with  bases,  forming  saUs  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cupric  salt,  do  not  exhibit  a  constant  composition.  — 
The  aqueous  acid  is  coloured  purple-red  by  the  fixed  alkalis  and  by 
cmmonia^  and  precipitated  purple-red  by  the  alkaline  earths.  In  the  alco- 
holic acid,  the  fixed  alkalis  and  ammonia  produce  similar  precipitates. 

SulpJuOe  of  alumina  throws  down  from  the  aqueous  acid,  after 
addition  of  ammonia,  a  fine  carmine-red  lake ;  the  acetates  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  throw  down  purple-red  precipitates,  the  last  of  which 
is  easily  decomposed,  with  separation  of  metallic  silver.  With  the 
nitrates  of  lead,  mercury  (mercurous  salt),  and  silver,  the  precipitates 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.  Proto-  and  bi-chloride  of  tin  colour  aqueous 
carminic  acid  carmine-red,  without  precipitation  (De  la  Rue). 

The  add  of  Pelletier  &  Oaventou  produces  a  copious  violet  pre- 
cipitate with  protochloride  of  tin.  From  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution,  hydrate  of  alumina  precipitates  a  red  lake,  becoming  violet  on 
boiling :  if  an  acid  or  a  salt  of  alumina  be  added  to  the  Uquid,  the 
hydrate  is  coloured  bright  red  in  the  cold,  and  turns  violet  when 
boiled ;  but  if  an  alkali  be  added,  the  hydrate  of  alumina  forms  a  red 
lake,  which  is  not  rendered  violet  by  long  boiling,  or  even  hj  neu- 
tralising the  alkali  with  an  acid  after  boiling.  This  carminic  acid  pre- 
cipitates nitrate  of  silver  only  when  it  contains  nitrogenous  substances. 

Oarmmate  of  Copper.  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  carminic  acid,  to 
which  acetic  add  has  been  added,  is  precipitated  by  a  quantity  of 
acetaite  of  copper  not  sufficient  for  complete  saturation.  —  Bronze- 
coloured,  hard  mass  (De  la  Rue). 

De  la  Bue. 
Dried.  mean. 
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Carminic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  dissolves 
only  slightly  in  ethei^y  but  is  not,  when  pure,  precipitated  by  ether 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  (De  la  Rue).  Insoluble  in  oils^  hoUh  fixed  and 
volatile^  and  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  add  (Pelletier  &  Oaventou). 

Schutzenberget^s  Carminic  adds.  — According  to  Schutzenberger,  co- 
chineal contains  two  or  more  coloured  acids,  one  of  which  may 
probably  be  represented  by  the  formula  C"HK)",  while  the  others 
are,  perhaps,  C"H«0»  C"H«0"  and  C"HHy*.  They  are  obtained,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  as  follows. 

1.  An  aqueous  decoction  of  cochineal  is  precipitated  by  diloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  alcohol  with  an  in- 
sufficient quantity  of  oxalic  acid :  the  red  tincture,  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  throws  down,  on  standing  for  a  day,  crystalline  tyrosine,  which 
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is  removed,  and  the  mother-liquor  is  diluted,  and  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water,  and  de- 
composed, either  with  sulphuric  acid  in  just  sufficient  quantity,  or  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  after  which  the  precipitation  and  decomposition 
are  repeated  two  or  three  times.  On  evaporating  the  liquid,  a  fine  red 
mass  is  obtained,  free  from  nitrogen  and  ash,  and  containing,  at  ISO*", 
on  an  average,  62*20  p.  c.  C,  and  4*17  H.  When  treated  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  it  forms  carminamide  (aee  below).  —  2.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  carminic  acid,  according  to  1,  the  nitrogenous  substances  may 
be  more  quickly  removed  by  fractionating  the  lead-precipitate ;  but  the 
product  so  obtained  has  an  anomalous  composition,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  with  constant  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  even 
by  repeated  precipitation  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
position with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  contains,  at  130°,  from  47*94:  to 
52-19  p.  c.  C,  and  from  3*93  to  4*5  H.  —  A  mixture  of  these  acids, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  throws  down,  on 
addition  of  ether,  a  red-brown  precipitate  rwhioh  Be  la  Bue's  carminic  acid 
in  a  pure  state  does  not.  Kr.),  after  the  removal  of  which,  the  addition  of 
5  or  6  volumes  of  ether  produces  a  precipitate  of  fine  red  flakes.  On 
evaporating  the  slightly  colom*ed  ether-alcoholic  filtrate,  it  solidifies 
to  a  mixture  of  red  needles  and  crystalline  grains,  the  former  of  which 
remain  undissolved  when  treated  with  boilmg  ether,  while  the  latter 
crystallise  from  the  slow^ly  evaporated  ethereal  solution.  The  needles 
contain  49*08  p.  c.  C,  and  4*29  H.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C"HK)^*  +  HO;  the  grains,  after  diying  at  130°,  whereby  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  driven  off,  contain  55*03  p.  c.  C,  and  4*18  H.,  the 
proportions  required  by  the  formula  CHH)",  or  CPff<^".  By  eva- 
poi-ating  the  ethereal  solutions,  other  crystals  were  obtained|  containing 
47*32  p.  c.  C,  8*85  H.,  and  48*96  C,  3*89  H.  —  Schutzenberger  ob- 
tained also  a  soda-salt,  crystallising  in  laminae ;  precipitated  from  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  it  contained,  at  100°,  35*9 
p.  c.  C,  3*4  H.,  and  21*2  NaO,  corresponding  to  the  fonnula  C**HX)» 
2NaO,3Aq.  He  obtained  further,  a  carminamide  and  a  carminate  of 
ethyl  (see  below).  —  The  carminic  adds  of  Schutzenberger  are  de- 
colorised by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  into  their  solutions,  and  re- 
cover their  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Carminamide? —  Schiitzenberger's  carminic  acid  (prepared  by  meUiodl) 
dissolved  in  water  containing  ammonia,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer  at  a  temperature  of  30°,  becomes  altered  in  its  be- 
haviour with  protochloride  of  tin,  and  leaves,  on  evaporation  over  the 
water-bath,  a  fine,  violet-black,  friable  residue,  which  is  soluble  m 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  dissolves  also  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  in 
ether.  It  evolves  ammonia  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  and 
forms  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  clear  brown  solution,  which,  if  diluted 
immediately  with  water,  is  precipitated  violet,  but  afterwards  brown 
(Schutzenberger).  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  proportions,  in  alcohol, 
and  sparingly  in  ether. 

Schutzenberger. 
Preliminary  calculation.  mean  at  130*. 

42  C    252     ....     52-72     ....     62-81 

2  N    28    ....      6-85    ....      622 

22  H   22     ....*     4-60    ....       4*57 

22  O    „ 176    ....    86-83     ....     36*40 

C«1PH®05B  478    ....  10000     ....  10000 
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Carminate  of  Ethyl  f  —  On  heating  alcoholic  carminic  acid  with 
hydi-ochloric  acid,  two  products  are  formed,  resembling  each  other 
in  some  respects,  but  possessing  different  degrees  of  solubility  in 
alcohol.  —  When  a  mixture  of  caiminate  of  soda  and  iodide  of  ethyl 
is  heated  to  125**  for  several  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  iodide  of  sodium  is 
formed,  together  with  a  red  substance  insoluble  in  water,  which 
when  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by 
water,  contains,  on  an  average,  59'03  p.c.  0.  and  5*29  H. ;  it  dissolves 
in  aqueous  alkalis,  colours  fabrics  like  cochineal,  and  appears  to  be 
the  ethyhc  ether  of  carminic  acid  C"HH)"  (Schutzenberger). 


Primary  Nucleus  C*H". 

MethaL 
C*«H»0»  =  C«»H»,H»0». 

Not  known  in  the  pure  state.  According  to  experiments  cited  on 
page  43,  vol.  xv,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  methal  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  a  fatty  acid  in  sperm^eti  (Heintz). 

Myristic  Acid. 

L.  Platfair.    Ann.  Pharm.  87,  153 ;  Phil.  Mag.  J.  18,  102. 
IIkintz.     Pogg.  87,  267 ;  J.  pr.   Chem.  57,  80 ;    Pharm.   Centr.  1852, 

583 ;  Chem.   Gaz,  1852,  321 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  37,  361 ;  Lieb. 

Ko^'s  Jahresh.  1852,  503.  — Po^^.  90,  137;^wj.  Pharm.  80.  300; 

.7.  pr.   Chem.  60,  301 ;  Chem.    Gaz.  1853,  441 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  25, 

71;  Lieb.   Kopp's  Jahresb.  1853,  ^7.— Pogg.  92,  429   and  588; 

Ann.  Pharm.  92,  291;  J.  pr.  Chem.  62,  349  and  482;  63,  162; 

Pharm.    Centr.   1854,   585;    Phil.   Mag.   [4]    9,   74;    Lieb.  Kopp's 

Jahresb.   1854,   456.  —  Summary    of  the  results:    J.  pr.    Chem. 

66,  1. 
Uricochea.     Ann.  Pharm.  91,  369  ;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  64, 47 ;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1854,  942  ;  Lid>.  K(ypp's  Jahresb,  1854,  463. 
ScpLiPPE.    Ann.  Pharm.  105,  1 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  73,  275 ;  Chem. 

Centr.  1858,  279 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  496. 
OuDEMANNS.    J.  pr.  Chem.  81,  356  and  367 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1861,  184 

and  192 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure  2,  390. 

Mytutieie  acid.  MyrUUmc  acid. — Discovered  by  Playfair,  and  ob- 
tained pure  by  Heintz. 

Occurrence.  1.  As  Myristin.  In  the  nutmeg-butter  of  Myristica 
moschata  {Handb.  viii.  Phytochem,  43)  (Playfair) ;  in  the  otoba-fat  of 
Myristica  Otoba,  which  seems  to  contain  also  oleic,  but  no  third  acid 
(Uricochea).  In  dika-bread  (xv.  44)  amounting  to  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fatty  acids  contained  therein  (Oudemanns).  —  It  occurs  in 

VOL.  XVI.  p 
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small  quantity,  together  with  many  other  fatty  adds  (xv.  44),  in 
cocoa-nut  oil  (Gorgey,  Ann.  Phw-m.  66,  814  ;  OudemannsJ  ;  in  common 
butter  (Heintz) ;  in  croton  oil  (Schlippe). — 2.  In  combination  with  ethal 
or  an  analogous  body  in  spermaceti  (Heinte^.  Concerning  the  oocorranee  of 
myrktio  acid,  see  further,  under  paUnUic  acid  (O^IPK)^),  where  the  fiittj  adds  are 
mentioned)  which  were  formerlj  described  as  iodependent  bodies,  bat  which,  aooord* 
ing  to  the  inTestigations  of  Heints,  must  be  consiaered  as  jnixtures. 

Formation^  By  heating  ethal  with  potash-lime  (Heintz,  Schariing). 
In  BO  far  as  the  same  substance  contains  methal  (p  209)  see  also  xiv,  44. 

Pr^^ratton,  Spermaceti  yields  only  a  small  quantity  of  pure  myristic  acid  ; 
the  method  given  here  and  xy.  46  serres  howeyer,  in  general,  for  the  separation  c^ 
the  adds  obtained  from  fatty  bodies.  — From  Spermaceti,  When  the  fatty 
acids  obtained,  together  with  ethal,  by  the  saponification  of  sper- 
maceti according  to  xv.  48,  are  dissolved  in  alcohol^  in  the  manner 
there  described,  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids  crystallises  on 
cooling,  while  a  portion  of  botn  these,  and  the  whole  of  the  myristic 
and  lauric  acids  (xv.  43)  remain  in  solution.  —  By  fractional  precipita- 
tion (at  last,  in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia)  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  again  divided  into  two  parts — the  stearic,  palmitic,  and  a  portion  of 
the  myristic  acid  being  thrown  down  as  magnesia-salts,  the  lauric 
acid  and  the  rest  of  the  myristic  acid  remaining  in  solution. 

Treatment  of  the  precipitated  ifa^nesio-sato.  —  The  magnesia  is 
separated  from  the  fatty  acids  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  melting-point  of  each  portion  of  acid  so  obtained  is 
determined ;  and  those  portions  which  melt  at  nearly  the  same 
temperature,  and  do  not  differ  essentially  in  their  mode  of  solidify- 
ing, are  mixed  together.  When,  now,  the  mixture  of  adds  is 
repeatedly  crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  the  melting-point  of  the 
crystallisuig  portion  determined  every  time,  several  successive  crops  of 
crystals  are  obtained  from  each  mixture ;  and  these  are  to  be  considered 
pure  :  1.  When  their  melting  point  remains  the  same  after  repeated 
crystallisations;  2.  When  they  solidify,  on  cooling,  in  crystalline 
scales ;  and  3.  When  on  fractional  precipitation  of  their  alcohohc 
solutions  with  acetate  of  magnesia,  portions  havmg  one  and  the  same 
melting  point  are  obtained.  The  several  portions  of  the  same  add 
show  also,  when  pure,  the  same  melting-point  after  being  mixed  to- 
gether as  when  separate.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  preparation 
of  myristic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  single  crystallisations 
afresh  to  fractional  precipitation,  and  to  repeat  the  above  treatment 
and  examination  of  the  magnesia-sahs  thus  obtained  (Heintz). 

In  this  way  Heintz  obtained,  by  the  first  precipitation  with  acetate 
of  magnesia,  nineteen  magnesia-salts,  from  each  of  which  he  sepa- 
rated the  acids.  He  mixed  together  the  first  six  portions  of  acid,  the 
melting-points  of  which  varied  from  42*7°  to  45  ,  allowed  them  to 
separate  from  alcohol,  and  repeated  the  crystallisation  fourteen  tlmcB ; 
but  even  the  last  crystallisation  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids,  and  in  no  case  was  a  pure  add  obtained.  By  precipi- 
tating the  mother-liquor  from  the  first  nine  crystallisations  in  seveu 
portions  with  acetate  of  magnesia,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  from 
the  first,  second,  and  third  portions,  after  eight  or  nine  times  repeated 
crystallisatiou,  pure,  or  nearly  pm*o,  palmitic  acid.    The  fourtii  and 
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fifth  portions  yielded  by  seven  times  repeated,  the  sixth  -and  seventh 
by  three  times  repeated  crystallisation,  myristic  acid  melting  at  53  •7'', 
which  showed  the  above  signs  of  purity.  Of  the  remaining  acids  of 
the  nineteen  magnesia-salts,  the  seventh  and  eighth  portions  did  not  yield 
a  pure  acid  by  repeated  crystallisation,  but  were  recognised  as  mixtures 
of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids.  The  9-17<A  portions  were  mixed 
together.  The  part  which  first  separated  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
did  not  yield  a  pure  acid  on  repeated  crystallisation ;  after  returning  it 
to  the  mother-liquor,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  acids  present  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  a  little  acetate  of  baryta.  The  filtrate 
mixed  with  water  deposited,  in  the  cold,  crystals  melting  at  53*8°, 
which,  on  recrystallisation,  yielded  pure  myristic  acid.  The  acid  sepa- 
rated from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  portions  proved,  after  tliree 
crystallisations,  to  be  also  myristic  acid  (Heintz,  Pogg.  92,  429). 

To  prepare  myristic  acid  from  common  butter^  Heintz  proposes  the 
following  method: — The  mixture  of  acids  obtained  by  saponifying 
butter  and  decomposing  the  soap,  is  freed  from  volatile  acids  by  boiling 
with  water,  and  from  oleic  acid  by  treating  the  lead-salt  with  ether, 
and  afterwards  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  After 
removing  by  recrystallisation  as  much  of  the  acid  present  as  can  be 
obtained  with  a  melting-point  of  56°  or  57°  (containing  pahnitic  and 
stearic  acids),  the  collected  alcohoUc  mother-Hquors  are  subjected  to 
fractional  precipitation  with  acetate  of  magnesia :  the  myristic  acid  is 
then  thrown  down  in  jthe  last  portions  of  the  precipitate,  and  may  bo 
obtamed  therefrom  by  recrystallisation,  removing,  if  necessary,  the 
substances  at  first  precipitable  by  acetate  of  baryta  (Hemtz).  —  The 
adds  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  dika-fat  yield  myristic  acid  on 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  while  a  second  portion  of  the 
add,  together  with  lauric  acid,  remains  in  solution.  This  latter  portion 
may  be  recovered  by  precipitating  the  solution  in  several  parts  with 
acetate  of  magnesia,  separating  the  magnesia,  and  crystallising  the 
separate  portions  of  acid  until  the  melting-point  rises  to  53*8° 
(Oudemanns). 

Playfair  saponifies  the  myristin  of  nutmeg-butter  with  strong 
caustic  potash;  washes  the  soap  repeatedly  with  solution  of  com- 
mon salt;  and  afterwards  decomposes  the  hot  aqueous  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid,  which  separates  as  a  colourless  oil, 
solidifying  on  cooling,  when  freed  from  all  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid 
by  washing  with  water,  yields,  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
Playf air's  myristic  acid  having  a  melting-point  of  49*8°.  (Impure, 
therefore,  and  contammated  with  an  acid  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon : 
Hdntz,) — Bv  saponifying  otoba-fat,  acias  are  obtamed,  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  which,  acetate  of  magnesia  precipitates*  only,  or 
chiefly,  myristic  add,  while  oleic  acid  remains  in  solution  (Uricochea). 

Properties.  White,  shining  crystalline  lamin»,  resembling  pal- 
mitic add;  they  melt  at  53'8°,  and  solidify  on  cooling  in  ciystalline 
scales  (Heintz).    It  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Calcul<ition, 

28  0  168  73-68 

28  H  28  12-28 

4  O  32  1404 

0«H280* 228  100-00 

F  2 
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28  C  

..:..    7805    ..., 

73-34    ... 

12-27     ..., 

14-39     ... 

73-10     .. 

12-84     .. 

14-56     .. 

78-82     .. 

12-41     .. 

13-77    .. 

-....     73-62 

28  H  

4  O  

12-24    ... 

14-71     ... 

12-44 

13*94 

C^IPO* 

10000     ... 

100-00     ..., 

10000    .. 

100-00    .. 

100-00 

In  the  aiialvsis  mean  nmnben  are  giren.  —  Polil  (Wi^n.  AJkad,  Ber.  10,  485) 
considers  C^li^O*  the  correct  formula. 

Decompositions,  Subjected  to  dry  distillation^  it  is  partly  decomposed 
and  partly  volatilised  unaltered.  No  sebacic  acid  results  therefrom (Play&ir). 
On  boiling  with  nitric  acid^  a  part  is  converted  into  soluble  products, 
with  evolution  of  red  vapours,  the  remaining  undissolved  portion 
behaving  like  unchanged  myristic  acid  (Playfai^.  By  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  the  lime-salt,  rayristone  is  produced  (Overbeck).  A  mixture 
of  myristate  and  formate  of  lime  yields  a  repulsive-smelling  oil,  which 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  solid  product.  This  last,  purified  by 
re-crystallization,  forms  small,  white,  crystalline  scales,  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  would  be  contained  in 
myristic  aldehyde  (Limpricht,  Ann,  Fharm.y  97,  371).  —  Myristate  of 
potash  heated  with  ckloro-phosphoric  acid^  yields  myristic  anhydride ; 
with  chloride  of  benzoyl^  benzo-  myiistic  anhydride  (Chiozza  &  Malerba). 

ComhincUions.  Myristic  acid  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  With 
bases  it  forms  the  myristates  (C"H*'MO*).  The  myristates  of  the  alkalis 
are  not  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  acid  salts  (Plajfidr). 

Myristate  of  Potash,  Myristic  acid  is  digested  with  concentrated 
aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  the  product  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  myristate  of  potash  extracted  by  absolute  alcohol.  —  White,  crys- 
talline soap,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether 
(Playfair). 

Playfair. 


j90    \J  .•...*•. ..Mi. ...... ..I 

S§    XX.. ........... .........I 

8  0 

KO 

* 168     «... 

27     .... 

24     .... 

......    47-2  .... 

....    6311    ... 
....    10-14    ... 
....      9-02    ... 
....    17-73    ... 

63-20 

J016 

.....      9-26 
17-39 

0«»H»KO* 

266-2  .... 

....  300 00  '... 

100-00 

Myristate  of  Soda.  A  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
qiiite  free  fi*om  sulphate  and  chloride,  is  added  in  excess  to  boiling 
alcoholic  myristic  acid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  completely  to  dry- 
ness in  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  then  extracted  with  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  and  filtered  boiling  hot.  The  filtrate,  which  solidifies 
to  a  jelly  on  cooling,  is  liquefied  by  wanning,  and  mixed  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one-eighth  of  the  alcohol  employed,  whereby  a  mother- 
liquor  is  formed,  which  takes  up  any  foreign  saJts  present.  On  again 
solidifying,  the  salt  is  collected  on  linen  and  strongly  pressed  (Heintz). 

Myristate  of  Baiyta,  Obtained  from  chloride  of  barium  and  myristate 
of  potash  by  double  decomposition  (Playfair).  Heintz  precipitates  hot 
alcoholic  myi'istic  acid  with  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
acetate  of  baryta,  and  washes  the  precipitate  with  weak  alcohol  and 
hot  water.     Oudemanns  precipitates  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid 
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with  chloride  of  barium.  —  Very  light,  white,  crystalliae  powder,  con- 
sisting of  microscopic,  thin  laminae,  having  apearly  lustre.  —  Decom- 
poses before  melting.    Dissolves  very  slightly  in  water  and  in  alcohol 


(Heintz,  Playfair). 
28  0  

....  168     M 

.    66-85 
..      9-14 
.      812 
.    26-89 

Playfeir. 
....    66-21    . 
....      8-94    . 
....      8-92    . 
....    25-93    . 

Heintz. 
...    66-92 
...      9-10 
...      8-33 
...    26-66 

Oudemaims. 

27  H 

8  0  

BaO 

....     27      .. 
....    24     .. 
....    76-5  .. 

..".    26-34 

0«"H?3^aO»    . 

....  296-6  .. 

..  10000 

100-00    . 

...  100-00 

Myriataie  of  Magnesia.  Myristic  acid,  to  which  ammonia  and  sal- 
ammoniac  have  been  added,  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  with  water.  —  Very  light  powder,  consist- 
ing of  microscopic  needles.  Becomes  transparent  at  liO'',  semi-fluid 
at  150°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  salt  dried 
in  the  air  contains  9*54  p.  c.  water  (3  at. » 10-16  p.  c.  HO)  (Heintz). 

HeintK. 
At  140''.  mean. 


28  C 

168    ... 

....     70-29    ... 
....     11-30    ... 
....     10-04    ... 
....      8-37    ... 

....    69-99 

27  H 

3  0 

MgO    

27    ... 

24    ... 

20    ... 

....     11-27 
.....    10-38 
....      8-86 

C»H?^kCM    

239    .. 

....  10000    ... 

....  10000 

MfpistateofLead. — The  soda-salt,  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol,  is  thrown 
down  by  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  alcohol  and 
with  water.  —  White,  loose,  amorphous  powder,  which  melts  to  a 
colourless  liquid  at  110  — 120"^,  and  solidifles,  on  cooling,  to  a  white, 
opaque,  amorphous  mass  (Heintz). 

Heintz. 

28  C 168  60-82  60*66 

27  H 27  8-16  816 

4  O 32  9-68  9-96 

Pb    104     81-34    31-24 

0«H27PbO*  331    10000    10000 

Aceto-myristate  of  Lead.  On  heating  myristin  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead  for  several  days,  a  heavy,  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  is 
produced,  contaming  myristic  and  acetic  acids.  —  Contains  40*91  p.  c. 
C,  6'65  H.,  6'86  0.,  and  45-58  PbO.,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
4C»H"FbO*  4-  O^H»,PbO*  (Playfair). 

Myristate  of  Copper.  —  Precipitated  from  the  soda-salt  by  sulphate 
of  copper.-— filuish-green,  very  light  and  loose  powder,  consisting  of 
microscopic  needles.  Becomes  deeper-coloured  when  heated  above 
100 '',  and  cakes  together  without  melting  (Heintz). 

Heintz. 
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Myristate  of  Silver^  —  Obtained,  by  double  decomposition,  from  tho 
soda-salt  and  nitrate  of  silver. — White,  lights  amorphous  powder, 
turning  slightly  grey  when  exposed  to  light.  —  Decomposes  above 
100**,  without  melting  (Heintz).  Dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
forms,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  transparent  crystals 
(Playfair). 


28  0 168 

27  H    27 

4  0 32 

Ag  108 


PlaTfeuxv  Heints. 
mecm. 

50*16    48-82    49*88 

806 7-98    803 

9-64    10-92   ' 9-93 

32-24    32-28    


OasH^AgO*  . 


336    ........  100-00    10000 


10000 


Myristic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  hot  afcoAoZ,  crystallising  on  cooling. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether  (Playfair). 

With  Laurie  acid  (xiv.  43).  —  As  in  general,  on  melting  togelher 
two  or  three  fatty  acids,  a  mixture  is  produced  having  a  melting-point 
below  that  of  the  most  difficultly  fusible  constituent,  and  in  certain 
proportions  below  that  of  either  of  the  acids  separately,  so  when  lauric 
acid  is  added  to  myristic  acid,  the  melting  point  of  the  latter  is  lowered, 
until,  when  the  lauric  acid  forms  40  p.  c.  or  more  of  the  mixture,  the 
melting-point  lies  below  that  of  either  constituent.  Most  of  the 
mixtures  thus  obtained  differ  in  their  mode  of  solidifying  from  the 
pure  acids  (Heintz). 

Table  of  ths  MeUing'^oiiiU'jDf  IRxtwres  of  Laurie  and  MyriHic  Acids,  according 

to  Seintz .— 


A  mixture  of — 

Melt«  at 

Solidifiofl 
at 

Myristic 
acid. 

Lauric 
acid. 

ModeofSoHdifying. 

90 

10 

51  •S'* 

47 -S^ 

CryBtaUine  scales. 

90 

20 

49-6* 

44 -S- 

Yeiy  fine  ciystab,  not  distinguish- 
able as  either  needles  or  scales. 

70 

SO 

46.  •7* 

39» 

Ditto                  ditto 

60 

40 

43^ 

39^ 

Uncrjstallised,  with  isolated 
lustrous  spots. 

60 

50 

87  ^^ 

36  •7» 

40 

60 

86-7* 

83 -e* 

trous  spots. 

30 

70 

35 -P 

82 -S' 

20 

80 

38-5'» 

83* 

Ditto           dHto 

10 

§Q 

41-3* 

86- 

CiystaUine  needles. 

1 
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Conjugated  Compounds  oj  Mynstic  Acid, 

Myristate  of  Ethyl. 

PuLTPAiR.    Ann.  Pharm.  Zlj  157. 
Heintz.    Pogg.  92,  447. 

Myristic  Ether. — Diy  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  hot 
solution  of  myristic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  oil  which  sepa- 
rates on  cooling,  is  washed  repeatedly  with  cold,  and  afterwards 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  alcohol.  The  layer  of  oil  again 
formed  on  cooling,  after  being  separated  from  the  alcohol  and  cooled, 
deposits  large,  hard,  very  easily  fusible  crystals,  from  which  the 
mother-liquor  is  decanted  (Heintz).  —  The  sp.  gr.  of  liquid  myristic 
ether  is  0*864  (Playfair).  —  Dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
ether. 

Playfair.  Heintz. 


S2  0 192    750      78-31    ........    74-82 

82  H 82     12-6       12-41     1251 

4  O ., 82     12-6      14-28    1267 

OWH«'0',C<H»0..  266 1000      10000    lOOOO 

Playftir  gave  the  formula  20WH«70*,OH*0,HO. 

Mjpistui. 

C«H«^"  =  C'BPO^jSCWBFO*. 
Platpaib.    Ann.  Pharm.  37,  155  ;  Phil.  Mag.  J.  18, 102. 

Myrisfearin,  Seriem.  To  be  diatxnguiahed  from  MTriBticin  (xiv.  389).-^ 
Occurs  in  nutmeg-butter,  and  doubtless  also  in  the  fats  mentioned  on 
page  210,  from  which  myristic  acid  has  been  obtained,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  spermaceti. 

Nutmeg-butter  was  examined  by  Bollaert  (Quart.  J.  ofSe.  18, 317), 
and  -Blev.  Pelouze  <fe  Boudet  (Ann.  Pharm.  29,  41)  considered  the 
principal  constituent  of  that  substance  to  be  margarin.  The  fat  of 
the  fruit  of  Myriatica  sebifera  and  that  of  Myriatica  officinalis  possess 
characters  similar  to  those  of  nutmeg-butter.  See  Bonastre  (J.  Fharm. 
19, 186  s  Asm.  Pharm.  7,  49)  ;  BrandcB  {Ann,  Fharm,  7,  52). 

Preparation.  The  portion  of  nutmeg-butter  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
IS  dissolved  in  boiling  ether  ;  the  solution  filtered  hot ;  and  the  fat 
which  separates  on  cooHng  is  pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  ether  tiU  the  melting-point  becomes 
constant  (Playfair).  —  Powdered  nutmegs  are  exhausted  with  commer- 
cial benzoX  and  the  extract  is  filtered  and  aBowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously. The  ciystalline  mass  thus  produced  is  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation from  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  absolute  alcohol  and  3  pts.  benzol. 
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By  this  pixKJCSs  10  p.  c.  of  myristiu  is  obtained  from  nutmegs  (Comar, 
N.  J.  Pharm.  36,  471 ;  Kopp'a  Jahresb.  1859,  886). 

Properties.  White,  silky,  crystalline  mass.  Melts  at  81°  (Play- 
fair)  ;  that  prepared  from  otoba-fat  melts  at  46**  (Uricochea,  Ann. 
Pharm.  91,  869). 


Calculation  aecording  to  Woltzifin. 
90  C 640 74-83    .. 

Flayfur. 
mean, 
74-61 

86  H 86    11-91    .., 

12  0 96    13-27    .. 

.....     12-27 
13-22 

C«H»OW  722    100-00    100-00 

Playfaip  givcB  the  formula  CiwH>»0»  (=  4CaH»CH  +  C«H»0«  -  7HO)  j  but 
WdUien's  formula  (-  30*H»0*  +  O»H«0«  -  6H0)  agrees  better  with  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  glycerin,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  resulta  of  Playfiur^s 
analysis. 

Decompositions.  Myiistin  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  acrolein  and  a 
fatty  acid.  By  long  boiling  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  is  resolved  into 
glycerin  and  myristic  acid. 

Insoluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  hot  ether;  less 
freely  in  hot  alcohol. 


Benzo-myristic  Anhydride. 

C"H»0*  =  C^*HH)»,C«H«0». 

Chiozza.  &  Malebba.    Ann.  Pharm.  91,  104 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  64,  83 ; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  794. 

Myristate  of  Benzoyl, 

Myristate  of  potash  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  chloride  of  benzoyl,  till  the  smell  of  the  latter  is  no  longer 
perceptible,  and  the  resulting  mass  is  extracted  with  boiling  ether. 
The  compound  crystallises  on  cooling  and  evaporation. 

Shining  lamined,  transparent  before  drying,  melting  at  88°  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  solidifying  again  at  86°. 


Myristone, 
(?*H»K)»  =  0»H«0,(?«H«'0. 
OvERBECK.    Pogg.  86,  587 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  84,  289. 

Obtained  from  myristate  of  lime  by  dry  distillation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  lauro-stearone  (xv,  61)  is  obtained  from  laurate  of  lime. 

White,  pearly  scales,  which  melt  at  75°,  and  form  radiated  crystals 
on  cooling.  Becomes  strongly  electric  when  rubbed.  Inodoroua. 
Tasteless* 


r 
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Overbeck. 


54  C 324    82-23    .. 81-81 

64  H 54    13-71    14-01 

2  O 16    406    4-18 

C"H«03    894    10000    100-00 

Orerbcck  giyes  the  formula  O^WKy^y  but  the  aboye  formula  foUoTrs  from  that  of 
myristic  add  (iyseft.  Kopp^t  Jahresh,  1852,  502). 

Myriatin  does  not  combine  with  bisulphite  of  ammonia  or  with  the  bisulphites 
of  the  alkalis  (Limpricht,  Ann.  FAarm,  94,  246). 


Myristic  Anhydride. 
C-H-o*  =  C»H"0»,C»H'"0«. 
Chiozza  &  AIalebba.     Gerhardt.  Tratte,  2,  789. 

Obtained  from  myristate  of  potash  and  chlorophosphoric  acid  by  a 
process  similar  to  that  described  at  page  94,  vol.  xii. 

Indistinctly  crystalline  fat.  The  melting-point  is  several  degrees 
lower  than  that  of  myristic  acid. — Evolves,  on  heating,  very 
agreeably  smelling  vapours.  —  Difficultly  saponified  by  boiling  solution 
of  caustic  potash. 

Oxygen-nucleua  0*H*0*. 

Antiarin. 

Pelletieb  &  Caventou.    Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  26,  57. 
G.  J.  Mulder,    Pogg.  44,  414 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  15,  422 ;  Ann.  PJiarm.  28, 
305. 

Occurs  in  the  sap  of  the  Upas  tree,  Antiaiis  toxicana  {Hcmdbuch 
viii.,  Phytochem.  76),  which  forms  a  constituent  of  the  arrow-poison 
of  Java. 

When  the  sap  (which  has  been  mixed  with  alcohol  to  preserve  it) 
18  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  afterwards  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  vegetable  albumin,  gum,*and  wax  remains 
undissolved,  while  a  solution  is  formed,  which  throws  down,  on  cooHng, 
wax,  antiar-resin,  and  albumin.  On  removing  the  sediment  and  eva- 
porating, more  resin  and  wax  are  deposited,  and  the  solution  dries  up 
at  last  to  an  extract,  from  a  solution  of  which  in  boiling  water 
antiarin,  amounting  to  3*5  p.  c.  of  the  dried  sap,  crystallises.  The 
crystals  are  purified  by  washing  and  recrystallisation  (Mulder). 

Properties.  The  crystals  (see  below)  lose  their  water,  when  heated, 
without  undergoing  further  change.  —*  Melts  at  220*6°  to  a  transpa- 
rent liqtiid,  which  forms  a  vitreous  mass  on  cooling.  —  Heavier  thau 
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water.  Inodorotis.  Neutral.  Causes  death  when  introdaced  into 
the  circulation,  even  in  minute  portions  (Mulder,  Pelletier  & 
Caventou). 


20  H   

Dried. 
20    ... 

62-69    ... 

7-46    ... 

29-86    ... 

Mulder. 
mean, 

62-88 

7-44 

10  0 

80    ... 

8018 

0»H»OW  

268    ... 

100-00    - 

•....  10000 

Heated  to  249*5**,  it  turns  brown  and  gives  off  acid  vapours  without 
subliming.  —  Cold  oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  brown,  and  decomposes  it 
(Mulder). 

Combinations.  With  4  at.  Water.  Splendid  silvery  laminaB,  resem- 
bling malate  of  lime.  When  heated  to  112°,  it  loses,  on  an  average, 
11-86  p.  c  water  (4  at.  «  ll-84'p.o.  HO)  (Mulder). 

The  hydrated  crystals  dissolve  in  254  parts  of  water  at  22-5**,  and  in 
27*4  parts  boihng  water  (Mulder).  Antiarin  dissolves  more  readily  in 
dilute  adds  and  alkalis  than  in  water,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tions by  ammonia  or  magnesia.  —  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrO' 
chloric  and  nitric  acidsy  without  coloration.  Absorbs  dry  oaseouB  ammonia 
and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  mean  temperatures,  but  loses  both  at  100"  in  a 
current  of  air  (Mulder). 

Dissolves  in  70  parts  alcohol^  and  in  2,792  parts  ether^  at  22-5** 
(Mulder).  Is  not  precipitated  (oontraxy  to  the  statement  of  Pelletier  k  Carentou) 
by  tincture  of  galls  (Mulder). 

Appendix  to  Antiarin. 

Antiar-resm.  —  In  the  sap  of  the  Upas  tree.  —  Obtained  by  extract- 
ing the  dried  sap  with  boiling  alcohol,  boiling  the  flakes  whidi  sepa- 
rate on  cooling,  with  water,  and  again  dissolving  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it 
is  precipitated  in  white  flakes  on  cooling.  —  Inodorous,  white,  of 
glassy  fracture,  and  triturable  to  a  fine  powder.  Becomes  pasty  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  and  melts  at  60®  to  a  transparent,  colour- 
less elastic  mass,  which  does  not  become  coloured  at  a  temperature  of 
225"*.  —  Sp.  gr.  at  20°=  1*032.  Has  no  acid  reaction.  Not  poisonous. 
Contains,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  on  an  average,  81 '86  p.  c.  0., 
10-25  H.,  and  7'89  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C*JQP*0"  (Calc.  8276  0., 
10-84  H.,  and  691 0.) — Dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  cold,  and  carbonises 
in  hot  oU  of  vitriol.  Insoluble  in  water.  Does  not  combine  with  hydro- 
chloric add  gas  or  tmmonuu  Forms  a  milky  fluid  with  potash-Uy,  From 
a  solution  of  the  resin  in  alcohol  mixed  with  alcohoHc  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  water  precipitates  flakes  containing  23*44  p.  o.  oxide  of  lead. 
Dissolves  in  24  parts  cold,  44  parts  boiling  alcohol,  and|  in  1*5  parts  ether 
(Mulder,  Poy^.  44,  419). 
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Primary  Nucleus  C*H* ;  Oxt/gen-nucleus  O^IP'O*. 

Convallaretm. 

Walz,    N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  10,  149. 

Produced,  together  with  Bugar,  on  boiling  convallarin  (rid.  inf.) 
with  adds.  Convallarin  is  suspended  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the 
mixture  boiled ;  the  convallarin,  which  at  first  floats  on  the  surface  on 
the  Uquid,  ultimately  cakes  together  and  sinks.  —  The  convallaretin 
thus  formed  is  separated  from  undecomposed  convallarin  by  means  of 
ether. 

Properties.  Tellowish-white  crystalline  mass;  without  smell,  and 
having  a  slight  resinous  taste. 


WaU. 

Air-dried. 

meam. 

28  0 

168  

..  69-42  .. 

6901 

26  H 

26  

...  10-78  . 

10-81 

6  0 

48  

..  19-80  .. 

2018 

0»H«0»  ...... 

242  

..  10000  .. 

10000 

Decompositions,  1 .  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  slight  brown  colour, 
and  is  precipitated  by  water.  —  2.  Nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-54,  dissolves 
it  with  violent  reaction.  —  8.  Not  altered  by  alkalis* 

Dissolves  readily  in  ether. 


Olucoside  of  ConvaUaretin. 
Gonvallarm. 

Walz.   Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm.  7, 281 ;  further  8, 78. — N.  Jahrh  Pharm.  5, 1 ; 
further  10, 145. 

Sources.  In  Convallaria  majalis.  —  WaLs  (Ja^h.  pr,  Pharm.  7,  171), 
obtained  also  from  Convallaria  muUiflora  (Mandbuch,  yiii,  Phifiochem.  85)  ciystfdB, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  establiahed. 

Preparation.  Prom  the  plant  collected,  together  with  the  root, 
during  or  after  flowering  time,  and  dried.  The  coarsely  powdered 
plant  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  treated  as  in  the  preparation 
of  convallamarin  (p.  220).  The  residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0.84,  and  tne  tincture  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  allowed  to 
crystallise.  The  crystals  of  convallarin,  mixed  with  resin  and  chloro- 
phyll, are  then  collected,  pressed,  and  washed  with  ether.  Besides 
pOQvallamarin,  the  mother-Bc^uor  stiU  contains  convallarin,  which  may 
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bimiR  with  pale-blue  flame.  When  more  strongly  heated  it  yields  a 
en}jlJmat«  of  yellowish  prisms,  which  melt  and  condense  to  an  oily 
dietillatt^  containing  hydrokinone  (xi.  161),  benzoic  and  carbolic  adds, 
benzol,  and  salicylous  acid  (Carbohydrolrinonicacid  ?  Kr.)  The  black-brown 
roBidue  swells  up  strongly  at  last  (Wohler).     Formation  of  hydrokinone: 

CMHisQw  =  C»^fO*  +  2C0  +  6H0. 

The  crystals  of  the  diatillate,  separated  from  the  oily  portion,  form  Pelletier  & 
Crtvcntuiffl  pyroJcinic  acid.  —  The  salts  of  kinic  acid  yield,  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, fortnic  acid  and  a  sublimate  of  kinone  (xL  158)  (Woskressensky). 
By  the  c]r>'  distillation  of  kinic  acid,  sometimes  hydrokinone,  sometimes 
ericiiione  (C'*H*H)'),  is  formed,  according  as  the  acid  is  in  combination 
wilh  busee  or  in  the  free  state ;  in  the  case  of  barj-^ta-  and  hme-salts 
jjyrr^cutochin  (xi.  379)  is  also  produced  (Zwenger  &  Siebert).  —  Kinic 
ui;id,  when  quickly  heated,  hums  with  yellow  flame,  emitting  the  odour 
t\{  burning  tartaric  acid  (Wackenroder). 

4,  A  solution  of  kinic  acid  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  evolves  large 
quantitios  of  gas  when  concentrated,  and  on  addition  of  water  throws 
down  ii  hTX)wn  substance,  whilst  phosphohydrokinonic  acid  remains  in 

i*ollltioD  (Ilesse).      Formation  of  phosphohydrokinonic  add  : 

C"HW0«  +  P0»,3H0  =  C>2H70*,PO*  +  2C0  +  8H0. 

A  ftolntioii  of  the  lime-salt,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  add  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
i^rt^aks  up,  on  standing  or  warming,  into  hydrokinone  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  on 
niMLiif^  tu'u  tral  acetate  of  lead  to  the  solution,  phosphohydrokinate  of  lead  is  produced, 
])[irt  of  ;v}iioh  separat'es  as  a  white  precipitate,  the  remainder  being  thrown  down  bj 
aTUTDoiim  as  a  pale-yellow  precipitate.  Both  precipitates  break  up  on  drying,  with 
libcniiioii  of  kinone  (Hesse).  —  6.  Kinic  acid  dissolves  in  moderately  warm 
oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  formation  of  bisul- 
pbohydrokinonic  acid : 

C"H'«Oa  +  4go»  =  CMH«S*OW  +  2C0  -i-  6H0. 

At  nbf>ut  100°  sulphurous  acid  is  also  given  off  (Hesse).  The  solu- 
tioru  which  is  colourless  at  first,  becomes  gi-ass-green  when  heated, 
wkI  lastly  black  (Henry  &  Plisson).  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (and 
Fuming  oil  of  vitriol)  also  produces  bisulphohydrokinonic  acid,  but  car- 
butiisuH  w  large  quantity  of  the  kinic  acid  (Hesse). 

G.  ir/fA  Chlorine.  On  distilling  kinic  acid  or  kinate  of  copper  with 
cixidG  of  manganese,  common  salt,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  add 
liquid  and  a  yellow  crystalline  distillate  are  obtained,  the  mixtiu*e  in 
the  retort  swelling  up  violently  at  first,  and  evolving  carbonic  acid 
ur^l  a  little  chlorine.  The  distillate  contains  aqueous  formic  add, 
chin  rokiri  one  (xi.  185),  bichlorokinone  (xi.  188),  terchlorokinone  (xi, 
ll)ti)>  and  chloranil,  as  well  as  pentachloracetone  C'HC1*0*  (xiii.  465, 
roTTnurl>'  known  as  a-oil).  By  boiling  aqueous  kinic  acid  with  hydrochloric 
jicid  aiid  chlorate  of  potash  (the  proportions  being  such  that  a  constant 
I'VoKition  of  chlorine  and  chlorous  acid  is  maintained)  chlorinated 
csubstitution-products  of  kinone  are  likewise  formed  at  first;  they 
distil  r^vcr  together  with  pentachloracetone,  and  by  pouring  back  the 
(^jstiUfito  and  continuing  the  boiling,  may  be  converted  into  this  latter 
tiubfttantie.  Products  less  rich  in  chlorine,  derived  from  acetone,  may 
;il&*>  bt^  obtained  (Stadeler,  Ann,  Phann.  69, 300,  and  111,  293).  Carbo- 
lic drokliiomc  acid  may  be  detected  after  the  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydro- 
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chloric  add  on  a  dilute  solution  of  kinio  acid  (Hesse).  —  7.  Bromine^  dropped 
into  an  aqueous  solution  of  kinic  acid,  forms  carbohydrokinonic  acid. 
With  pure  kinic  acid  no  gas  is  evolved,  but  long  pale-yellow  needles 
at  once  make  their  appearance;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
amount  to  scarcely  T-J^th  of  the  kinic  acid  employed  (Hesse). 

8.  Nitric  acid  converts  kinic  into  oxalic  acid ;  a  peculiar  acid  being 
also  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  (Henry  &  Plisson). — 
y.  Kinic  acid  heated  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
yields  kinone  and  carbonic  acid  (Woskressensky).  — 10.  Peroxide  of 
lead,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  kinic  acid,  evolves  carbonic  acid 
and  forms  hydrokinone  (Hesse). 

C"H»0>2  +  2PbO>  «  C«H»0  +  2C0«  +  6H0  +  2PbO. 

Part  of  the  kinic  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead  formed, 
and  is  then  not  decomposed,  or  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling,  with 
simultaneous  formation  of  a  basic  salt  (Hesse).  — 11.  Kinic  acid  is  not 
altered  by  boiling  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
(Wackenroder).  — 12.  On  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  kinic  acid 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  excess  of  caustic  potash,  metallic  silver  is 
reduced  (Wackenroder).  — 13.  Heated  with  aniline,  it  is  converted 
into  kinanilide  (Hesse). — 14.  It  is  not  altered  by  emulsin  (Schoonbroodt, 
Fc^.  Soc.  Bull.  1,  107). 

Combinations,  Kinic  acid  dissolves  in  2^  parts  of  water  at  9°,  and 
in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water  (Henry  &  Plisson).  The 
solution  becomes  mouldy  on  standing.  A  concentrated  solution  forms 
a  thick,  syrupy  liquid. 

Kinic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  It  is  monobasic 
(Hesse,  Clemm).  The  general  formula  of  its  salts  is  C"H'*MO"; 
neither  bi-acid  nor  double  kinates  are  known  (Henry  &  Plisson,  Hesse, 
Clemm).  The  preparation  of  a  bibarjtic  salt,  corresponding  to  neutral  salicy- 
late of  baryta  (xii.  251),  has  not  been  effected  (Clemm).  In  the  quadroplumbio 
salt,  in  the  ferric  salt,  and  in  the  bicuprio  salt  more  than  1  at.  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed bj  metal,  in  the  last  at  least  after  drying  ;  Hesse  regards  it  before  diying  as 
C"fl"CuOH,CuO,HO  +  2  aq.  —  The  salts  of  kinic  acid  are  for  the  most  part 
crystallisable,  and  have  a  neutral  reaction :  with  the  exception  of  the 
basic  lead-salt,  they  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
stronger  than  82°  B.  They  are  thrown  down  by  strong  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  glutinous  precipitates.  Their  water  of  crystallisation  is 
expelled  with  difBculty,  being  generally  retained  at  100°.  Decomposition 
bjheat.seeaboTe.  —  Kinic  acid  acts  like  tartaric  acid  in  preventing  the 
precipitation  of  metallic  oxides  by  caustic  potash  (Hesse). 

Kinate  of  Ammonia.  —  A  neutral  solution  of  kinic  acid  in  ammonia 
becomes  acid  on  evaporation,  even  in  a  vacuum,  from  loss  of  ammonia, 
and  does  not  leave  a  crystalline  residue  (Henry  &  Plisson).  Ammonia, 
to  which  an  excess  of  kinic  acid  has  been  added,  is  not  precipitated  by 
absolute  alcohol,  even  on  long  standing  (Wackenroder).  Crystallised 
kinio  acid  evolyes  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  when  triturated  there- 
with, and  forms  a  moist  coherent  mass,  which,  over  the  water- bath,  gives  off  the  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  fuses  to  a  neutr^  mass.  This  is  probably  the  ammonia- salt 
(Clemm). 

Kinate  of  Potash. — A  bitter  gum,  not  crystallisable,   even  after 
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adiiition  of  free  Mnic  acid  (Henry  &  Plisson).     Uncrystallisable  syrup 
(Clemni),    The  solution  behaves  towards  alcohol  like  the  ammonia-salt 

(Wackeuroder). 

A'mfl^e  o/6'ocZa.  — Obtained  by  neutralising  kinic  add  with  caustic 
sodaj  or  with  the  carbonate.  Crystallises  slowly  in  fine,  transparent, 
Bix-Bided  prisms  (Henry  &  Plisson) ;  in  lar^e,  pearly  white,  rhombic 
prisms  or  tables  (Clemm).  Permanent  m  the  air  (Henry  &  Plisson). 
Not  bitter  (Baup).  Does  not  lose  water  of  crystallisation  at  160** 
(Henry  &  Plisson).  Melts  at  100°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  with  loss  of 
water,  but  is  not  rendered  anhydrous  or  decomposed,  even  at  190* 
(Clemm)-  Dissolves  in  ^  part  water  at  15°  (Baup),  less  freely  in 
alcohol  (Henry  &  Plisson).  —  Contains  4  at.  water  of  crystallisation 
(Baup). 

Clemm. 
Crystals.  meam, 

C14h:"0"   183    73-2 

NaO  31     12-4    12-81 

4HO  36    14-4    


C»*H"NaO»4aq   250 1000 


Kmaf^  of  Ban/ta,  —  Aqueous  kinic  acid  and  kinate  of  potash  are 
not  roTidered  turbid  by  baryta- water  or  chloride  of  barium,  but  after 
addition  of  alcohol,  flocks  are  slowly  formed  in  the  liquid  (Wackenroder). 
The  neutral  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  add  with  carbonate  of 
barj^ta.  It  crystalhses,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution,  in  long,  transparent  octahedrons,  which  have  a  nauseous  taste, 
and  {effloresce  in  the  air  (Henry  &  Plisson).  It  is  obtained  in  dihexa- 
bedroMH  with  6  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  which  do  not  effloresce  in 
the  air  (Baup)  ;  as  a  partially  crystallised  mass  (Clemm).  The  anhy- 
drou8  salt  contains  29'25  p.  c.  BaO  (Henry  d^  Plisson).  (ObIc.  C>*H"0", 
BftO  =  29-48  p.  0.  BaO. 

Clemm. 
Crystals,  mean, 

C><H»0"  183     68-37    

BaO  76-6  24-40    2417 

6H0 64     17-23    

C"H"BaO«  6aq .  318-6  100*00 

KiRate  of  Strontia,  —  a.  With  10  at.  Water.  —  Easily  crystallisable. 
Resembles  the  lime-salt,  and  is  perhaps  isomorphous  therewith,  but 
efiloresces  speedily  in  the  air,  losing  3  at.  water,  and  becomes  distinctly 
|ieai]y.  Dissolves  in  2  parts  water  at  12®,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity 
uf  hot  water  (Baup,  Clemm). 

Clemm. 
mean, 

Ci4Hiion 183     66-34    

SrO   51-8  15-96    16*02 

10  HO 90     27-71    

C»<H"SiO»«,10aq 3248  10000    

b.  With  \b  at.  Water.  —  Needles,  which  effloresce  rapidly  in  the 

air* 
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Clemm. 
mean. 

C"H"0"  

183 

40-4S    ... 

8rO    

51-8 

1401     .... 

....     13-81 

15  HO 

....  135 

86-50     .... 

C"H"SrO»15aq... 

....  369-8 

100-00 
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Kinate  of  Lime.  — Occurs  in  cinchona -bark.  —  Lime-water  does  not 
precipitate  aqueous  kinic  acid,  even  on  boiling,  and  only  after  long 
standing  when  alcohol  is  added.  Chloride  of  calcium  precipitates  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  kinates,  only  after  adding  alcohol 
and  ammonia,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  (Wackenroder).  — 
Einate  of  lime  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  Ume  in  sugar- water  does 
not  form  a  basic  salt ;  nor  can  any  other  than  the  mono-acid  salt,  with 
10  at.  water,  be  obtained  from  a  solution  to  which  either  alcohoHc 
hydrochloric  acid  or  an  excess  of  kinic  acid  has  been  added  (Hesse). 

WithlOat  Water.  Preparation  (p.  224).  Rhomboidal  laminae  of  78°  and 
112*",  frequently  hexagonal,  from  having  the  two  acute  angles  truncated 
(Baup).  Very  large  transparent  tables,  which  may  be  bent  between 
the  teeth,  and  are  nearly  tasteless  TVauquelin,  Henry  &  Plisson).  From 
acid  solutions  it  is  obtained  in  highly  lustrous,  concentric  prisms 
(Hesse). 

When  exposed  for  some  days  to  dry  air,  it  loses  from  10  to  12  p.  c. 
water  (Liebig).  It  quickly  loses  1  at.  water  in  contact  with  the  air, 
7  at.  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Hesse).  The  larger  crystals,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  acquire  a  nacreous  lustre  on  the  surface  without  efflorescing 
(Clemm).  —  The  salt  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  when 
quickly  heated  to  100°,  gives  off  the  water  completely  at  120°,  suffers 
no  further  diminution  of  weight  at  180°,  and  does  not  turn  |brown 
even  at  200°.  The  dried  salt  heated  to  215^  begms  to  melt  and  turns 
brown,  with  loss  of  1*2  p.  c,  in  consequence  of  some  decomposition 
(Hesse).  —  It  dissolves  in  5  pts.  of  cold  water  (Vauquelin) ;  in  6  pts. 
water  at  IB''  (Baup)  ;  much  more  abundantly  in  hot  water.  It  is 
insoluble  in  highly  rectified  spirit,  but  dissolves  in  spirit  of  20  B. 
(Henry  &  PUsson).  —  Its  aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion to  the  left  (Hesse). 

Hesse.  Zwenger  &  Siebert. 
Dried.  a.  h. 

14  0 84    89-81    39-8  39-38    3925 

11  H 11     5-21     5-4  6-45     6*34 

no 88    41-71     41-7  41-86    4213 

CaO 28     13-27    131  1331     1328 

CP<EP»CaO» 211    10000    1000    10000    10000 

a.  From  bilbery  leayes ;  b.  From  coffee.  —  ContainB  13-3  p.  c.  lime  (Henry  & 
Pliason)  ;  1814  p.  c.  (Liebig). 

Chystals.  Baup.        Liebig.        Heese.        Clemm. 

C?<H»»0"    183    ....  60-8 

CaO    28    ....  9-3  ....    938  ....    918  ....    9-33    ....     917 

lOHO 90    ....  29-9  ....  29-56  ....  2881  ....  2977 

0»*H>»CaO",10aq 301     ....  1000 

The  salt  obtained  from  bilberry  leaTes  contained  29*98  p.  c,  that  from  coffee 
29*81  p.  0.  irater  (Zwenger  A  Siebert). 
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Kinate  of  Magnesia.  —  White  needles,  which  give  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation  at  100°,  without  melting,  either  at  that  temperature  or 
I  when  burnt  (Clemm).     Permanent  in  the  air ;  very  soluble  in  water 

I  (Henry  &  Plisson). 

*;:  Clemm. 

I  Ci<H"0»  183    71-21    

MgO  20    7-78    7-80 

6H0  64    2101    20-65 

0"H»MgO«6iiq..  267     10000 

Syd/rate  of  alumina  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  Hnic  acicL  —  The  kinates  do 
not  precipitate  the  salts  of  cAromium  or  uranium  (Yauquelin,  Pelletier  &  Cayentou). 

Kinate  of  Manganese, — The  alkaline  kinates  do  not  precipitate  manganese-salts. 
Pale  rose-coloured  crystalline  crusts,  which  are  unalterable  at  ISO**, 
^  and  do  not  melt  when  burnt.  —  Soluble  in  about  200  pts.  of  cold  water 

(Clemm). 

Clemm. 

\  C»*H"MnO" 1830     83-71     

'  MnO 35-6     16-29     1617 


0"H"MnO«» 218-6    10000 


Zwenger  &  Siebert.     Heniy  &      Clemm. 
a.  b,  Plisson. 


14  C 

....    840    . 

...    87-66    . 
...      4-91     . 
..     89-38     . 
..     1816     . 

...     87-26 
...       613 
...     89-4« 
.,     18-14    . 

..  18-10    . 

...  17-79    . 

11  H 

....     110    . 

11  0 

....     88*0    . 

ZnO 

....    40-6    . 

...  17-95 

C»*H"ZnO»  .... 

....  223-6    . 

..  10000     . 

..  100-00 

a.  From  bilberry-leayes.    b.  From  coffee. 

Kinate  of  Cadmium.  —  Resembles  the  zinc-salt  in  appearance  and 
when  heated.    Dissolves  in  about  253  pts.  cold  water  (Clemm). 

Clemm. 

C"H"0»   183    74-09    

CdO   64    25-91     26-97 


C"H"CdO»  247    .: 100-00 


Kinate  of  Lead. — Neutral  acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate 
kinic  acid  in  aqueous  solution,  or  combined  with  alkalis,  except  on 
addition  of  ammonia.  Basic  acetate  of  lead,  added  to  a  concentrated 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  kinic  acid,  throws  down  a  copious  white 
precipitate,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  the  basic  acetate  and  in  water, 
and  becomes  crystalline  and  pearly  on  standing  (Wackenroder). 

a.  Quadrobasic.  Precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  from  kinate  of  lime 
(Pelletier  &  Cayentou).  An  excess  of  the  precipitant  dissolves  the  precipitate :  hence 
it  is  better  not  to  precipitate  completely  (Baup).  —  The  boiling  solution  of  the 


n 


Kinate  of  Zinc.  —  On  precipitating  the  lime-salt  with  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  dirty  white  laminae  and  small 
crystalline  needles  separate  out  (Henry  &  Plisson).  —  White  crusts 
permanent  at  180°,  and  not  melting  when  burnt  (Clemm).  Very 
soluble  in  water  (Henry  &  Plisson).  I 
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mono-acid  salt  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  is 
quickly  washed  with  boiling  water,  being  protected  at  the  same  time 
from  the  action  of  carbonic^  acid  (VVoskressensky).  It  easily  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  water,  without 
suffering  any  further  alteration  at  200°.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  and 
other  acids. 

at  200*".                                       Woskreflsensky. 
14  0 84    13-91     13-63    14-93 

8  H 8    1-32     1-26     149 

8  0 64    10-69    11-86 

4  PbO    448    74-18    73  36 

C"HWb<0»» 604    10000    10000 

Contains  72*73  lead-oxide  (Baup),  7252  p.  c.  (Liebig).  —  Reichardt  (Chem, 
Beiiandth.  der  Chinarinden^  Braunscnw.  1856),  mentionB  a  ^t  containing  69*34  p.o. 
PbO  at  100». 

b.  Mono-basic,  —  The  solution  of  hydrate  of  lead  in  aqueous  kinic 
add  solidifies  to  an  acicuiar  crystalline  mass  when  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  (Henry  &  Plisson).  The  mother-liquor  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  yields  needles,  which,  after  drying  in  moderately  warm  air, 
contain  2  at.  water  of  crystallisation  (Baup).  Permanent  in  the  air, 
and  has  a  sweet  taste.  Dissolves  easily  in  water,  also  in  alcohol  of 
82**  B.  (Henry  &  Phsson). 


C\Aj[\\(y\    

PbO   

At  100*. 

183    .... 

112    .... 

....    62-06 
...     37*94 

Henry  &  Plisson. 
.."*.".""    37-48 

C"H»PbO»  .... 

296    .... 

...  10000 



AcetoHnate  of  Lead.  —  When  aqueous  kinic  acid  is  boiled  with  a 
large  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate,  evaporated  to 
a  syrup,  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  distinct  crystals  shoot  out,  containing 
acetic  as  well  as  kinic  acid  (Woskressensky). 

Ferric  Kinate.  —  Kinic  acid  protects  ferric  salts  from  precipitation 
by  alkalis  (Rose).  Aqueous  kinic  acid  is  not  coloured  by  ferric  hydro- 
chlorate  (Hesse).  The  pale  yellow  solution  mixed  with  ferric  hydro- 
chlorate  assumes  a  deeper  yellow  colour,  becoming  dark-red  on  boiling, 
with  formation  of  ferrous  hydrochlorate  (Wackenroder).  —  The  red- 
brown  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  in  aqueous  kinic  acid,  leaves  when 
evaporated  a  semi-crystalline,  very  astringent  mass,  which  does  not 
become  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  is  very  soluble  in  water 
(Henry  &  Plisson). 

Bi'ocid  (basic). — Obtained  accidentally  on  quickly  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion containing  kinates  and  ferric  hydrochlorate.  Microscopic  lamina© 
having  the  colour  of  chromic  oxide,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Gives 
off  water  over  oil  of  vitriol,  then  no  more  at  100%  but  decomposes  at 
170*  (Hesse).  ^ 

at  100"*.  Hesse. 

28  0 168    38-44    380 

21  H     21     4-82     4-8 

2  Fe 66     12-82     124 

24  O    192 43-92     448 

aO"H»0«»,HO,PeH)».. 437 100*00    1000 
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Kinate  of  Cobalt.  —  Separates  from  the  fine  dark-red  Bolution,  after 
it  has  been  left  for  several  days  to  dry  up  to  a  syrup,  and  then  diluted 
with  water,  in  small  red  nodules,  which  quickly  effloresce  and  assume 
a  lighter  colour.  After  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  in  the  air,  it  gives 
off  5  at.  water  at  150"",  and  becomes  reddish  blue.  Does  not  melt  when 
burnt  (Clemm). 

Effloraced,  Clemm. 

CP<H"0"    1830    68-93 

CoO    87-6    1417    1408 

5H0   450    16-95     1697 


C"H"CoO",5HO 265-5 


100-00 


Kinate  of  Nickel,  —  The  dark  green  solution  yields,  with  difficulty, 
crystalline  nodules,  which  quickly  effloresce  in  the  air,  and  assume  a 
lighter  colour.    Does  not  melt  when  burnt  (Clemm). 


Air-dried, 

C"H"0"   183-0    68-90 

NiO 37-6    1416 

6HO   450    16-94 


Clemm. 
14-24 


C"H»NiO",5HO 


r6    10000 


Kinatee  of  Copper,  —  The  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  kinates  do 
not  precipitate  copper-salts  ^Vauquelin ;  Pelletier  &  Caventou) ;  but  on 
addition  of  potash-ley,  a  blmsh  green  precipitate  is  formed  (Wacken- 
roder),  which  dissolves  in  excess  of  alkali  (Liebig). 

a.  Bibasic,  —  1.  Aqueous  kinate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  a  not 
quite  equivalent  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  a  few  drops  of  baryta- 
water  are  added  to  the  clear  filtrate,  which  then,  on  standing  or 
evaporating,  deposits  regular  crystals  (Liebig).  — 2.  Aqueous  kinic  acid 
is  boiled  with  excess  of  cupric  hydrate  (Baup),  and  the  ffltrate  is  pre- 
cipitated with  ether-alcohol  (Zwenger  &  Siebert).  In  thla  mode  of  propa- 
ration  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  sparinglj  soluble  salt  from  the  excess  of  onprio 
hydrate  (Liebig).  —  3.  The  salt  is  likewise  formed  in  small  quantity,  with 
evolution  of  acetic  acid,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  kinate  of  lime 
with  cupric  acetate  (Baup,  Liebig).  Over  oil  of  vitriol  it  gives  off 
only  its  adhering  water  (Kremers),  amounting  to  between  1  and  2-5 
p.  c.  (Hesse).  Between  100  and  120°,  it  gives  off  4  at.  water  of 
crystallisation  (Liebig),  and  decomposes  at  a  temperature  above  140'' 
(Kremers).  — Dissolves  in  1150  to  1200  pts.  water  at  18°  (Baup). 


14  0   

CftyHaU, 
840  ....    29-08  . 

Woskres-    Kremers.      Hesse. 
sensky. 
mean.         mean.         mean. 
...    2817  ....    28-83  ....    2885  . 
...      4-85  ....      4-95  ...      6-00  . 
...     40-61  ....     88-80  ....    88-90  . 
...    26-47  ....    27-42  ....    27-25  . 

Zwenger  & 
Siebeit. 

...    28-84 

14  H  

140  ....      4.83 

505 

14  O  

1120  ....    38-71  . 

...    88-69 

2  CuO  ... 

79-4  ....     27-43  . 

...     27-42 

C"H»Cu«0» 2aq ...  2894  ....  10000  . 

Or: 

C"HW0W  

2CuO 

...  10000  ....  100-00  ....  10000  . 

CrygtaU. 

1740    6014 

79-4     27-48 

..   100-00 

4H0  

86-0    12-43 

C>*ff«Ou«0»  4aq  

289-4    100-00 

r 
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Baap. 

C"ff»0«>  

2CuO 27-69 

4HO   14  48 


Liebig. 


47*63 
12-83 


Eremen.         nowo. 


12-86 


12.26 


2<58 

Zwenger& 
Siebert. 


12.43 


C>*H«CtfOa,4iiq  .... 

Dried, 

WoskresBeiukj. 
0^160. 

14  C  

10  H 

10  O  

2  OuO 

...    840    .... 
...     10-0    .... 
...    80-0    .... 
...    79-4    .... 

....    8316 
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h.  Mono-acid.  —  Obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  kinic  acid,  in  excess, 
with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  copper,  and  cooling  the  resulting 
solution,  or  leaving  it  to  evaporate.  Any  portion  of  green  basic 
salt  that  may  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time,  is  removed,  and  the 
neutral  salt  is  crystallised  from  water  containing  kinic  acid. — Pale 
blue  laminad  or  needles,  which  contain  5  at.  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  give  off  |  of  it  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  salt  dissolves  in 
about  3  pts.  of  cold  water ;  the  solution  decomposes  on  standing,  and 
more  quickly  when  heated,  with  separation  of  a  basic  salt  (Baup). 
Henij  &  PlisBon  describe  green,  easily  soluble  needles,  containing  17*6  p.  c.  CuO,  at 
100**,  wbicb perhaps  belong  to  this  place  (0>*ff»CuO»  =  1792  p.  c.  CuO). 

Mercuric  Kinate. — Aqueous  kinic  acid,  either  free  or  neutralised 
with  acids,  does  not  precipitate  either  mercuric  or  mercurous  salts 
(Vauquelin,  Wackenroder).  The  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  the 
aqueous  acid  does  not  crystallise,  but  deposits  a  reddish-yellow  powder 
when  heated  (Henry  &  Plisson). 

Kinate  of  Silver.  —  The  alkaline  kinates  do  not  precipitate  silver- 
salts  (Vauquelin;  Pelletier  &  Gaventou)  The  mixture  of  aqueous 
kinic  acid,  or  a  kinate,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  quickly  turns  black,  from 
separation  of  metal  ( Woskressensky).  —  To  prepare  the  salt,  aqueous 
kinic  acid  is  digested  with  recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  silver, 
and  the  liquid,  which  has  become  neutral,  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  with- 
out exposure  to  light  (Woskressensky).  White,  spherical  nodules, 
which  quickly  blacken  when  exposed  to  light  (Baup).  Does  not  lose 
weight  at  100""  (Hesse).  Melts  when  heated  (Clemm).  Easily  soluble 
m  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  (Henry  &  Phsson). 
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The  saver-salt  obtained  from  bilberry  leayes  contains  36-10  p.  c,  that  from 
coffee  86*27  p.  c,  silver  (Zwenger  A,  Siebert). 

AlValma  kiuates  do  not  pieoipitate  gold-eaUe  (7aaqiielin ;  Pelletier  &  Gaventou). 


^ 
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Kinic  acid  does  not  unite  with  urea  (Hlasiwetz,  Wien.  Akad,  Ber, 
20.  207).  It  dissolves  in  dilute  alcohol  more  abundantly  than  in  alco- 
hol of  94  p.  c,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  (Wackenroder). 

Further  Combmationa.  —  With  quinine  and  cinchonine. 


Einide. 

0.  Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.  110,  835. 

Formation.    By  heating  kinic  add  (p.  225). 

Preparation.  Kinic  acid  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  to  between  220^ 
and  250*" ;  the  brown  mass  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  brown 
viscid  substance  which  separates  on  cooling  is  removed;  and  the 
crystals  which  separate  on  spontaneous  evaporation  are  recrystaliised 
from  water. 

Small  crystals  resembling  sal-ammoniac,  which,  in  presence  of 
certain  bases,  take  up  water  and  are  converted  into  salts  of  kinic 
acid  —  Reaction  acid.  —  Easily  soluble  in  water  whether  cold  or  hot, 
sparingly  in  dilute  alcohol,    ^o  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

Hesae. 
at  100"'  mean, 

14  C  84    48-28    48-60 

10  H 10    ^      6-75    5-96 

10  0 80    45-97    45-65 

C"H»«0"»  174    100-00    10000 


Corrugated  Compounds  of  Kinic  Acid. 

Einate  of  Ethyl. 
Hesse,    loc.  cit. 

Kinic  ether.     ChinaHture  Aether.     Chinadneeter. 

Obtained  by  heating  kinate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  The 
excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl  is  drawn  off,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  evaporated. 

Yellow  syrup,  viscid  at  mean  temperature,  mobile  at  50%  having  a 
bitter  taste  and  aromatic  odour. 


In  vacuo. 
18  C    108    .... 

....    4909    .. 
....      7-27    .. 
....    48-64    . 

48*8 

16  H  16    .... 
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12  O    96    .... 

48-7 

Oi4HiiO",0*H»0 220    .... 

....  10000    .. 

100-0 
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Appears  to  distil  without  decomposition  between  240®  and  250**  in 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  a  larger  portion  of  it  is  decomposed, 
with  intumescence,  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  100°.  —  When 
heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  volatilises  at  first  with  a  white  flame,  and 
finally  burns  away  with  a  bright  flame.  —  Slowly  decomposed  by 
foater. 

Easily  soluble  in  tvater  and  in  alcohol;  less  soluble  in  ether. 


Einanilide. 

C"NH"0"  =  C**H"(C»NH*)0". 
he.  cit. 

When  kinic  acid  is  heated  to  180°  with  excess  of  aniline,  water 
and  aniline  are  volatilised,  and  a  residue  is  left  which  solidifies  on 
cooling.  From  this  substance  ether  dissolves  unaltered  aniline,  and 
the  remainder,  dissolved  in  ether-alcohol,  yields  the  anilide. 

The  small,  white,  silky  needles  which  separate  on  cooling  and 
evaporation,  give  off,  when  heated  to  90°,  after  drying  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  from  6*4  to  6*6  p.  c.  water  (2  at.  =  6-32  HO)i  melt  when  further 
heated  to  174°  (corrected),  and  solidify  in  the  laminar  form.  Neutral. 
Decomposes  above  240°  without  subliming.  —  Dissolves  easily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether. 
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Appendix  to  vol.  xi,  p.  164. 

1.  Carbohydrokinonic  Acid. 
C"H«(y  =  C"H«0*,2C0». 

0.  Hesse  (1859).     Ann.  Pharm.  112,  52 ;    114,  292 ;    Untermchungen 

uber^  die  Chirumgruppe^  Gottingen,  1860.  —  Ann,  Pharm.  122,  221. 
£.  Lautemamn.    Ann.  Pharm.  120,  315. 

Formation.    1.  By  the  action  of  bromine  on  aqueous  kinic  acid 
(p.  227).  —  2.  By  heating  kinic  acid  above  200°;  by  the  action  of 
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chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  dilute  aqueous  kinic  acid, 
or  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  on  aqueous  Mnate  of 
lime,  small  quantities  of  carbohydrokinonic  acid  are  formed,  recognisa- 
ble by  ferric  hydrochlorate  (Hesse). 

Prqxxration.  Bromine  is  added  to  aqueous  kinic  acid  by  portions 
of  10  drops  each,  till  a  portion  of  it  remains  undissolved,  even  after 
the  liquid  has  been  frequently  agitated  and  left  to  stand  for  12  hours. 
The  solution  is  then  decanted  from  the  undissolved  bromine,  diluted, 
filtered,  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  as  long  as  a  brisk  evolution 
of  gas  is  thereby  set  up,  and  bromide  of  lead  produced.  The  filtrate, 
evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  on  the  water-batn,  and  shaken  up  with 
about  5  vol.  ether,  yields  to  this  liquid  carbohydrokinonic  acid,  which, 
after  the  ether  has  been  distilled  off,  remains  as  a  brown  crystalline 
residue.  It  is  purified  by  re-crystallisation  from  water  containing^ 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal.  —  Or  the  solution, 
treated  with  bromine  and  filtered,  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
till  this  salt  begins  to  take  up  organic  substances;  the  filtrate  is 
precipitated  with  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then,  after 
this  precipitate  has  been  collected,  a  further  precipitate  is  obtained  by 
addition  of  ammonia.  By  decomposing  the  precipitates  suspended  in 
water  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  then  boiling  up  and  diluting  the 
filtrate,  carbohydrokinonic  acid  is  obtained  from  tne  first  precipitate. 
The  acid  obtained  from  the  second  lead-precipitate  still  retains  unaltered 
kinic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  ether  (Hesse). 

Pnmerties.  The  crystallised  acid  is  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating 
to  100  (vid,  inf^,  Melts  at  207°  (corrected)  with  partial  decomposition, 
and  solidifies  in  the  radio-crystalline  form  between  160^  and  170^ 
(Hesse).  When  cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  with  partial  decompo- 
sition (Lautemann).  —  Tastes  sour,  and  at  the  same  time  bitter. 
Reddens  litmus  (Hesse). 

Hesse. 
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The  following  acids  giye  reactions  very  similar  to  those  of  carbohjdrokinonic  add. 
—  1.  MoruUannie  acid  (xy,  478)  and  Morin  (xy,  477),  which,  according  to  HlaaiweU's 
formula  (xy,  474)  are  isomeric  with  carbohYdrokinonic  acid.  —  2.  DeuterocaUehme 
acid  iP^RHf)  and  Tncateckuic  acid  (G"*H^<0^.  These  two  acids  are  supposed  hj 
Strecker  {A»n,  Pharm.  118,  280)  to  exist  in  catechu,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  the 
compound  described  as  pyrocatechin  (xi,  879),  first  as  the  one,  then  as  the  other  of 
these  acids,  and,  finally,  as  a  mixture  of  the  two.  —  8.  Protocaieckuic  acid.  This  add, 
according  to  Lautemann  {Ann.  Fhartn.  120,  816),  must  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
carbohydrokinonic  acid,  since  the  latter  acid,  when  heated  with  pumice,  is  capable  of 
yielding  pyrocatechin  (vid.  inf.).  But,  according  to  Hesse  {Ann.  P&arm.  122,  221), 
the  two  acids  react  differently  with  cuprio  tartrate,  and  must,  therefore  be  regarded 
as  only  isomeric.  —  4.  OxysciicyUc  add.  With  regard  to  this  acid,  Lautemann  {Ann. 
Pharm,  120,  816),  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  be  capable  of  passing  into  carbo- 
hydrokinonic acid  (or  the  latter  into  oxy salicylic  acid).  The  acids  8  and  4  are  here 
described  as  an  Appendix  to  Carbohydrokinonic  acid. 

Decon^osUions.    1.  Carbohydrokinonic  acid  is  resolyed  by  fusion. 
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and  with  great  facility  when  heated  to  240**,  into  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrokinone  (xi,  161) : 

C14H808  =  C»«H«0*  +  200*  (Hesse). 

When  it  is  heated  with  pumice,  pyrocatechin  is  obtained,  instead  of 
hydrokinone,  the  former  being  apparently  capable  of  passing,  under 
circumstances  not  exactly  known,  into  hydrokinone  (Lautemann,  Ann. 
Pharm.  120,  316).  —  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  dilute  tutric  acid;  the 
concentrated  acid  converts  it,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution 
of  nitrous  acid,  into  oxalic  acid,  together  with  a  trace  of  a  yellow  sub- 
stance. —  3.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  without  evolution  of 
gas,  forming  a  blue  liquid,  brownish  by  reflected  light.  No  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid  can  be  obtained  from  this  solution. — In  oil  of  vitriol^ 
carbohydrokinonic  acid  dissolves  slowly,  and  chars  when  heated.  — 
4.  Bromine  dissolves  slowly  in  the  aqueous  acid,  with  evolution  of  gas. 
— 5.  Aqueous  carbohydrokinonic  acid  in  contact  with  bicarbonate  of 
Ume  and  air,  acquires  a  dark,  nearly  black  colour,  and  deposits  a  black 
precipitate,  which  effervesces  with  acids  (Hesse).  —  6.  From  cupric 
hydrate  and  potassio-cupric  tartrate  aqueous  carbohydrokinonic  acid 
separates  cuprous  oxide  ;  from  mercuric  and  sUver-saUs  it  separates  the 
metal.  Dilute  aqueous  carbohydrokinonic  acid  mixed  at  8°  or  10°,  with 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  becomes  dark-coloured  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  even  in  the  dark,  and  in  three  hours  separates 
metallic  silver  (Hesse).  According  to  Lautemann  {Ann.  Pharm,  120, 
317),  aqueous  caibohydrokinonic  acid  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  when 
heated,  but  not  in  the  cold. 

Combinations.  With  Water.  —  Bihydrated  Carbohydrokinonic  acid. 
— Furcate  groups  of  needles,  also  rhombic  laminsB  or  granular  crystals. 
Dimorphous.  The  granular  crystalB  are  distorted  twins,  belonging  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system.  The  terminations  of  the  right  prismatic  needles  could  not  be 
observed ;  they  are  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  acute  edges  perpendicularly  truncated, 
deavable  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  faces  (Hesse).  —  Heated  tO  85° — 100°, 
it  gives  off,  on  the  average,  10*6  p.  c.  water  (calc.  2  at.  « 10-46  HO). 
(Hesse). 

Dried  in  the  air  or  over  oU  of  ffitriol.  Hes^e. 

14  C    84    48-83    48-4 

8  H    8    4*65    4-7 

10  O    80    46-62    46-9 

Ci^H«08,2aq 172     10000    1000 

Crystallised  carbohydrokinonic  acid  dissolves  in  40  or  50  pts.  of 
water  at  17",  and  very  easily  in  boiling  water  (Hesse). 

With  bases  the  acid  forms  salts^  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Hesse  regards 
the  acid  aa  monobasic,  and  the  ammonia*salt  as  a  basic  salt,  in  which  1  at.  ammonia 
takes  the  pkce  of  water  of  crystallisation  C^^H'(NH^)0»  +  NH>.  But  Strecker's  view 
{Handwdrterb.  2  [2],  996),  wluch  regards  the  acid  as  bibasic,  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 
Carbohydrokinonic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  oi  the  alkaline 
earths.  Its  salts  turn  brown  in  the  air.  In  contact  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  they  acquire  a  violet  colour ;  with  a 
larger  quantity,  a  fine  purple-violet  to  chrome-green  colour,  especially 
in  neutral  solution  (Hesse). 

Ammonia-salts.  —  When  dry  ammonia-gas  is  passed  over  dry  carbo- 
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hydrokiiiomc  acid,  100  pts.  of  the  acid  take  op  from  22*3  to  22-7  pts.  of 
ammonia  (2 at. «  2208  NH^),  witliout  giving  off  water.  The  resulting  com- 
pound, freed  from  excess  of  ammonia  by  standing  over  oil  of  vitriol,  con- 
tains 44-7  p.  c.  C.  and  6-2  H.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C"H«0",2NH* 
(calc.  44-68  p^  c.  C.  and  6*38  H).  When  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  quickly  gives 
off  ammonia,  and  dissolves,  with  alkaline  reaction,  in  water  and  alcohol. 
The  latter  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  small  acid  crystals. 
Hydrated  ether  partially  dissolves  the  ammonia-salt,  learvinff  a  portion, 
perhaps  consisting  of  C"H*0*,NH*  +  2  aq.  An  ether-alamolic  solu- 
tion of  carbohydrokinonic  acid  becomes  turbid  when  ammonia-gas  is 
passed  over  it,  and  then  clear,  depositing  concentric  groups  of  prisms. 
Brown  substances  are  formed  at  the  same  time  (Hesse). 

The  potash-salt  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup.  —  The  manganous  salt  forms  small  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  —  The  zinc-salt  forms  laminae.  —  Aqueous 
carbohydrokinonic  yields  a  greyish  yellow  precipitate  with  tartar- 
emetic  (Hesse). 

Lead-salt,  —  From  aqueous  carbohydrokinonic  acid,  an  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  an  amor- 
phous precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  acetic 
acid.  Part  of  the  carbohydrokinonic  acid  dissolves  at  the  same  time  in 
the  acetic  acid  which  is  set  free,  so  that  the^filtrate  still  gives  a  precipi- 
tate with  ammonia  (Hesse). 

Hease. 
at  100*--130».  wean, 

14  C 840    17-49    17-35 

6  H    50    104    1-10 

3  Pb  3110     64-80    6540 

10  0 800    16-67     16-15 

0»^H*PbO8,2PbO....  4801     10000    100-00 

Aqueous  carbohydrokinonic  acid  forms  with  ferric  hydrochloraU  a 
dark-green  solution,  changing  to  violet  on  addition  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  or  of  tartaric  acid,  ferric  hydrochlorate,  and  anmionia  (Hesse, 
Lautemann). 

Carbohydrokinonic  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
— The  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  ^eZo^m  (Hesse). 

2.  Protocatechuic  acid,  —  Obtained,  together  with  oxalic  acid,  acetic 
acid,  and  humous  substances,  by  the  action  of  melted  hydrate  of  potash 
on  piperic  acid  (xv.  7)  : 

C«HW08  +  16H0  «  0*BH)»  +  C*H*0  +  CHH^Qs  +  2C0>  +  14H. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  melted  in  a  silver  basin  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  piperic  acid  is  added,  with  constant  stirring,  and  tne  mixture 
is  heated  as  long  as  it  continues  to  give  off  gas.  The  cooled  mass 
dissolved  in  water,  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtered, 
and  shaken  up  with  ether,  yields  to  that  liquid,  protocatechuic  acid.  — 
Or  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  fused  mass  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  a  sUght  acid  reaction ;  the  liquid  is  strongly  concentrated,  and 
the  residue  boiled  with  alcohol,  to  remove  protocatechuate  of  potash ; 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated,  the  residue  again  taken  up 
with  water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
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wliich  throws  down  first  yellow,  then  pure  white  flocks.    The  latter, 

collected,  washed  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, 

yield  sujueous  protocatechuic  acid.    By  evaporation  the  hydrated  acid 

is  obtained  in  furcate  groups  of  crystals  and  laminae.     When  heated 

to  100°,  it  gives  off  2  at.  water  and  leaves  C"HW.     It  has  an  acid 

reaction,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water ;  also  in 

alcohol  and  in  ether.     It  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbonic  acid  and  ' 

pyrocatechin.     Exposed  to  the  air,  in  contact  with  excess  of  bases,  it  J 

acquires  a  dark  coloiu:.     From  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of 

barium,  it  throws  down  flocks  on  addition  of  alcohol.     With  solution  ^ 

of  neutral  acetate   of  lead,  the  aqueous  acid  forms  white   flocks,  ^ 

C**H»0%3PbO(=C"H*Pb«0»,PbO,HO),  which,  at  130%  contain  an  atom 

of  water  less,  and  dissolve  in  ammonia,  potash,  and  acetic  acid.     The  ! 

latter    solution,    when     evaporated,    deposits    colourless    granules,  i 

C"Il»PbO",2HO,  which,  at  140°,  give  off  2  at.  water,  and  dissolve  with 

difficulty  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  —  Aqueous  protocatechuic  acid  does  not  \ 

colour  ferrous  salts  alone,  but  if  traces  of  ferric  oxide  are  present,  a  i 

violet  colouring  is  produced.    Mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ferric 

hydrochlorate,  it  becomes  dark  green  and  forms  ferrous  oxide ;  the 

mixture  is  coloured  a  deep  red  by  excess  of  potash,  and  on  subsequent 

addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  violet  and  afterwards  colour-  i 

less.  —  From  potassio-cupric  tartrate  it  does  not  throw  down  cuprous 

oxide,  even  at  the  boiling  heat :  with  cupric  acetate  it  at  first  forms  > 

no  precipitate,  but  on  standing  or  warming,  it  throws  down  a  red  < 

powder,  soluble  with  blue  colour  in  tartaric  acid.     From  ammoniacal 

nitrate  of  silver  it  immediately  throws  down  a  black  precipitate 

(Strecker,  Arm.  Pharm.  118,  280). 

8.  OxysalicyUc  acid. — Obtained  by  boiling  moniodosalicylic  acid 
¥dth  potash : 

CP*H»IO«  +  KO,HO  =  C"H«0»  +  KI. 

Moniodosalicylic  acid  (for  the  preparation  of  which  see  Ann,  Pharm,  120,  800) 
is  dissolved  in  strong  potash-ley,  and  the  solution  is  boiled  down  till 
all  the  water  is  expelled,  the  mass  begins  to  melt,  and  the  whole  of 
the  iodosaUcylic  acid  is  decomposed.  (This  is  known  by  the  fused  mass 
turning  yellow  and  then  brown,  as  well  hb  b?  the  non-sepaiation  of  sparingly 
soluble  iodosaUcylic  acid  on  treating  samples  of  the  liquid  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add).  The  solution  is  diluted  by  pouring  it  into  water,  then  super- 
saturated with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  yellow- 
brown  filtrate  is  treated  with  ether,  to  dissolve  out  the  resulting 
oxysalicylic  acid,  which  remains  in  coloured  crystals  on  evaporating 
the  ether.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  water,  precipitation  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposition  of  the  lead-salt  with  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  —  Highly  lustrous,  well-developed,  concentrically 
grouped  needles,  without  water  of  crystallisation,  having  the  compo- 
sition C"HH}",  partially  fusible  without  decomposition  when  cautiously 
heated,  easUy  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  —  Melts  at  193"* 
(uncorrected),  splits  up  between  210®  and  212°  into  carbonic  acid  and 
pyrocatechin,  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  hydrokinone  (yid.  sup^). 
—  With  alkaUs  it  instantly  assumes  a  reddish  colour,  quickly  chang- 
ing to  brown ;  the  oxysalicylates  of  the  alkaline  earths  likewise  tm*n 
brown  and  decompose  when  exposed  to  the  air.  —  The  aqueous  acid 
colours  ferric  hydroclorate  deep  blue,  changing  to  a  beautiful  violet  on 


Over  oil  ofvUriol, 

18  0    108    69-84    ... 

10  H    10    5-49    ... 

8  0    64    86-17    ... 

Hesse. 

68-6 

6-6 

85-9 

CWHH)«,C*HH)« ....  182    10000    ... 

....  1000 

SO|  aooording  to  Strecker.  Hesse  regards  the  acid  as  monobasic,  and  this  oom* 
pound  as  the  neutral  ether. 

The  ether  melts  in  boiling  water  before  dissolving.  —  The  aqueous 
solution  added  to  neutral  acetate  of  leady  fonns  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid ;  it  colours  ferric  hydrochlorate  violet, 
changing  to  purple-violet  on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  iron- 
salt,  and  finally  to  chrome-green.  It  reduces  mercuric  chloride^  nitrate 
of  silver^  B,nd  potassio-cupric  tartrate. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  especially  in  ether* 


Bisulpho-hydrokinonic  Acid. 

C^BPSfQw  =  C»H«0*,4S0». 

Hesse.    Ann.  Fhartn.  110, 195. 
Ibrmation,  p.  226. 


1 
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addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  the  latter  colouring  is  also  produced 
on  addition  of  ferric  hydrochlorate,  tartaric  acid,  and  ammonia.  The 
aqueous  acid  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate,  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  water ;  it  does  not 
alter  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cold,  but  reduces  it  easily  and  completely 
when  heated  (Lautemann,  Ann,  Pharm.  120,  311). 


Ethyl-carbohydrokiiionic  Acid. 
Hesse,    {he.  cU.) 

Carhohfdrokinonio  ether. 

CarbohydroMnonic  acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  90  p.  c. ;  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled 
off  in  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  shaken  up  with  ether,  as  long  as 
that  liquid  takes  up  a  substance  which  colours  ferric  chloride;  the 
ether  is  then  distilled  off ;  the  brown  crystalline  residue  is  shaken  up  ! 

with  boiling  very  dilute  alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  | 

soda ;  the  solution  is  left  to  cool ;  and  the  acid  is  again  exhausted  with  I 

ether.   The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  coloured  crvstala,  j 

which  may  be  decolorised  by  again  treating  them  with  dilute  alcohol, 
soda,  and  ether. 

Properties.  Colourless  prisms  united  in  radiate  groups,  melting  at 
134**  (corrected),  and  becoming  crystalline  again  at  124*3**.    Neutral. 
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Preparation  of  tfie  Baryta-salL  Fuminep  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
into  fused  or  finely  pulverised  kinic  acid,  till  a  fresh  addition  no  longer 
causes  any  considerable  evolution  of  gas,  and  the  liquid  is  gently 
warmed  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  diluted  after  cooling  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  neutralised  with  cai-bonate  of  baryta,  and 
evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point.  The  crystals  which  first  separate 
take  up  a  large  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  so  that  the  mother- 
liquor  yields  a  less  coloured  salt. 

Free  (aqueous)  bisulphohydrokinonic  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  baiyta-salt  with  the  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  aci^ 
or  the  lead-salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  forms  an  acid  syrup. 

The  acid  is  bibasic,  but  only  the  bimetallic  salts  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  salts  and  the  aqueous  acid  produce  with  ferric  hydro- 
chlorate  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  disappears  on  heating  and  reappears 
with  a  dingy  tint  on  cooling.  The  blue  colour  is  also  destroyed,  slowly 
by  access  of  air,  or  by  addition  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  quickly  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  tartaric  acid.  A  similar  action 
is  likewise  exerted  by  sal-ammoniac,  chloride  of  barium,  tihloride  of 
calcium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  soda,  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  and  ferric  hydrochlorate.  —  The  salts  separate  metallic  silver 
from  the  nitrate. 

Ammoma'SaU,  —  Obtained  by  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia ;  separates  from  the  concentrated  solution  in 
large  crystals. 

I  Potash-salt  —  Prepared  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with  car- 

bonate of  potash.  The  bipotassic  salt  separates  even  from  solutions 
containing  2  at.  acid  to  1  at.  potash.  —  Colourless  prisms,  which  have 

j  a  saline  taste,  retain  6*9  p.  c.  water  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  give  off 

;  this  water  at  150°,  and  decompose  when  melted.  —  Easily  soluble  in 

I  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol. 


0«H<SH>"    

2K    

8H0    

CryHaU, 

2680    .... 

78-4    .... 

270    .... 

....    71-79    .. 
....    20-99    .. 
....      7-22    ... 

He88e. 

'.'.*.!'.    21-3 
6-9 

C"H*K«SK>«  3H0  ... 

873-4    .... 

....  10000    ... 

Baryta-saU,  Prepared  as  above  described.  Beautiful  prisms  belonging  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system,  with  angles  of  113°  4'.  When  heated,  it 
gives  off  suffocating  vapours,  hydroMnone,  kinhydrone,  and  water, 
leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  The  salt  dried  in  the  air  or  over  oil  of 
vitiiol,  gives  off  at  90°  from  10*8  to  11-5  p.  c.  water  (6  at.  =  11-81  p.  c. 
HO),  then  between  120  and  160°  an  additional  3*3  p.  c.  (2  at  «  3-77  p.c 
HO),  corresponding  in  all  to  8  at.  —  The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  boilmg 
water,  with  diflficulty  in  cold  water,  and  in  alcohol  either  cold  or  boil- 
ing, but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

Air-dried,  Hesse. 

12  C  720    1508  16-50 

12  H 120    2-52  2-90 

2  Ba 137-2     2875  2845 

4  S    640    13-41  13-80 

24  O 1920     40-24  3935 

C"H*Ba»S*0",8aq....  477*2    10000    10000 
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12  0 

4  H 

atieo: 

720    .. 

..    .      4-0    .. 

17-76    .... 

0-98     .... 

33-86     .... 

16-80    .... 

81-60     .... 

Heme. 

...     18-4 
1-6 

2  Ba   

137-2    .. 

4  S 

16  0 

64-0    .. 

128-0     .. 

... 

CWH*Ba«S<OM 

406-2     .. 

100-00    ... 

... 

At  100*  it  contaiiiB  8246  p.  o.  (oalo.  Ci>H<Ba^^>>,2aq  -  32*41  p.  c)  (Heiae). 

Lime^eaU.  —  Resembles  the  baryta-salt. 

CryHaU,  Hesse. 

C"H^K)»«  268    ^  74-03    .. 

2  Ca  40    11-06    11-0 

6  HO   64    14-92    160 


C»HK?a«S*0W6aq  362    100*00 


Lead-salt, —  Separated  from  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  baryta- 
6alt  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  quickly 
ch angles  into  yellowish  microscopic  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre. 
Wheti  heated,  it  assumes  a  lemon-yellow  colour  and  becomes  car- 
bonised. —  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  easily  soluble 
in  nitrio  acid,  precipitable  by  anmionia. 


13  0  

6  H 

Over  oU  of  vUriol 

72-0    .... 

6-0    .... 

....     1004    ... 
...      0-84    ... 
....     67-87    ... 
....      8-93    ..., 
....     22-32    .... 

Hesse. 
....    10-6 
....      1-1 

4  Pb  

416-2    .... 

....    68-1 

4  S 

64-0    .... 

20  0 

160-0    .... 

C»H*Pb»SH)",2(PbO,HO) 7172    100-00    

Frotn  aqueous  mercuric  chloride,  the  baryta-salt  dystallises  free  firom  xnercuiy. 

Bi^ulphohydrokinonic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  but  is  insolu- 
ble in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Compounds  contammg  28  at.  Carbon. 

Thigigenin. 

RoCHLEBEB  &  Kawalier.     Wien.  Ahad.  Ber.  29,  10. 

Occurrence  and  Formation,  Occurs  in  very  small  quantity  in  the 
Frondes  ThujcBj  the  green  parts  of  Thuja  occidentalism  and  is  produced, 
together  with  sugar,  when  thujin  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  add 
(p,  246). 

Frrparation.  Comminuted  Frondes  ThujcB  are  boiled  with  alcohol ; 
tbe  decoction  is  strained  and  left  to  cool ;  the  deposited  wax  is  sepa- 
rated; the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  filtrate  $  and  the  residue  ia 
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mixed  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
being  added  to  facilitate  the  filtration.  The  filtrate  is  completely 
precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  a, 
containing  thujin  and  thujetin,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  these 
substances.  The  filtered  liquid,  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
yields  a  second  precipitate  b  containing  thujigenin. 

a.  Preparation  of  Thujin,  The  precipitate  a  is  washed  with  wate'^ 
and  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  undis- 
solved matter ;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the 
washed  precipitate  decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ; 
the  liquid  heated  with  the  sulphide  of  lead  and  filtered  hot ;  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water ;  and  the 
filtrate,  after  being  freed  from  hydrosulphuric  acid  by  heating  it  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
liquid,  after  standing  for  some  days,  deposits  crystals  of  thuiin,  which 
are  collected,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with  addition  of  alcohol, 
again  left  to  crystallise,  and  recrystallised  till  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  weak  spirit  no  longer  turns  green  on  addition  of  anmionia.  — 
The  sulphide  of  lead  still  retains  a  small  portion  of  thujin,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  boiling  with  alcohol. 

h.  Preparation  of  Thujigenin.  The  precipitate  6,  formed  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  is  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  with  the  sulphide  of  lead, 
and  filtered  hot  through  a  warmed  filter.  The  filtrate,  heated  as  above 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo,  deposits  flocks 
of  thujigenin. 

c.  If  the  chief  object  is  to  obtain  thujigenin,  the  liq^uids  obtained 
by  decomposing  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  the  two  precipitates  a  and  h 
produced  by  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  are  evaporated  till 
thujin  and  thujetin  separate  out  from  them;  these  substances  are 
removed ;  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  warmed  in 
the  water-bath  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  and  then  quickly  cooled. 
It  then  deposits  thujigenin,  which  must  be  collected,  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  water.  —  By  further  heating  the  liquid 
from  which  the  thujigenin  has  separated,  and  then  cooling  it,  thujetin 
is  obtained,  contaminated  with  a  red  substance,  from  which  it  is 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water,  — 
Bochleder  Bupposes  that  thujenin  is  formed  from  thiyin. 

Properties,    Microscopic  needles. 

Eawalier. 
at  100*.  in  vacuo.  mean, 

28  0  168    67-58    6773 

12  H 12     411     3-88 

14  O 112  38'86  38-39 

C»HMO"  292  10000  100*00 

On  Bubetances  allied  to  this,  see  Q^uercetin. 

Decompositions,  At  high  temperatureSy  thujigenin  appears  to  be  con- 
verted into  thujetic  add.  So  at  least  Rochleder  supposes,  because  his  dried 
thij^ii^enin  gaye  by  analTsis  rather  too  much  carbon.      Thujigenin,  in  contact 

R  2 
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with  chloride  of  acetyl^  assames  an  orange-red  colour,  and  is  converted 
by  heat  into  aceto-thujigenin : 

0»Hi«OM  +  0*HW103  «  o«H>K)i«  +  HCL 

Thnjigenin  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water.  —  Its  alooholio  solu- 
tion assumes  a  splendid  blue-green  colour  on  addition  of  ammonicu 

It  dissolves  in  cUcokol  and  is  precipitated  almost  completely  by 
water. 


Thnjetin. 

C»IPO« 

RocHLEDEB  &  Eawalieb.     Wteti.  Akad.  Ber.  29, 12. 

Formation,    (p.  246). 

Preparation.  1.  Obtained  in  the  preparation  of  thujin  and  thuji- 
genin,  as  described  at  page  243.  —  2.  A  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
thujin  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated 
till  the  liquid,  which  is  green  at  first,  and  then  yellow,  has  become 
colourless,  and  deposits  yellow  thujetin  after  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol. 

Kawalier. 
In  vacuo  at  100*.  mean. 

28  C  168    6419    64*20 

14  H 14    4-52    4-38 

16  O ;. 128    41-29    41-47 

0»H»<OW  810    lOOKX)    10000 

For  Hlasiwetz's  yiewB  on  the  relations  of  thigetin  to  quercetin,  see  the  latter. 

By  boiling  with  laryta-water^  thujetin  is  converted  into  thujetic 
acid: 

0»Hi40i«  a  c»H"0»  +  3H0. 

Thujetin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  arid.  Its  alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  splendid 
blue-green  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia;  green  with  jootosA,  becoming 
yellow,  and  finally  red-brown  on  standing,  and  then  yielding  red  flodcB 
with  acids.  —  It  forms  red  precipitates  with  the  neutral  and  Ik»c 
acetates  ofUad^  colours  ferric  hydrochlorate  like  ink,  and  after  a  whUe 
throws  down  a  dark-coloured  precipitate.  It  colours  stannic  chloride 
dark  yellow,  nitrate  of  silver  blackish  grey,  and  bichloride  of  platinum 
gradually  yellowish  brown. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Thigetic  Add. 

RocHLEDEB  &  KjLWALiEB.     Wteu.  AJcod.  Ber.  29, 14. 
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Formation  4r  Pr^aratton,  —  1.  Thujetin  is  boUed  with  baryta- water, 
dilute  solphuric  add  is  added  after  a  while,  thea  alcohol,  and  the 
Uquid  is  filtered  hot.  The  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  flocks,  which 
are  washed  in  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  reprecipitated  by  water. 
— 2.  Thujin  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  baryta-water  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen ;  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the  liquid,  till  bicar- 
bonate of  baryta  is  formed ;  the  solution  then  left  to  cool ;  and  the 
resulting  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  water,  and  treated  with 
acetic  acid,  wnich  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  leaves  the 
thujetic  acid  The  product  may  be  purified  and  washed,  as  in  the  first 
process. 

Properties.    Lemon-yellow  microscopic  needles. 


28  0  

11  H 

13  O 

168  

11  

104  

59-36  .. 

8-88  .. 

86-76  .. 

mean, 
.....  59-37 
.....   408 
36-55 

0»H"OM 

288  

10000  .. 

100-00 

Perhaps  isomeric  with  queroetan  (Limpricht  Lehrhuch.    Braunaohw.,  1862,  p. 
611).  —It  probably  still  retams  1  at.  water  (Wurtz,  JEHp,  CMm,  pure,  1,  r"*^^ 


Thujetic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol^  and  is  precipitated  by  water. 

Thujin. 

RocHLEDER  &  Kawalier.     Wien,  Akad.  Per,  29,  10 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  74, 
8 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1858,  449 ;  Chem.  Oaz.  1869,  61  and  88. 

Occurrence.    In  the  green  parts  of  Thuja  occidentalia. 

Prepar€tti<m.    (p.  243).    2401b.  Drondes  Tkttja  yield  a  few  grammes  of  thujin. 

Pn^perties.    Shining,  lemon-yellow  crystals,  appearing  as  four-sided 
tables  when  viewed  by  a  magnifying  power  of  380  diameters. 
Has  an  astringent  taste. 

Eawalier. 
In  vacuo  at  100*.  mean. 

40  0 240    62-86    62-79 

22  H 22     4-84    604 

24  O 192  «  42-30  4217 

C«HaO»*  464  10000  10000 

On  the  relations  of  thujin  to  queroitrin,  see  the  latter. 

Decompoeitums.  1.  Thujin  heated  on  platinnm-foil,  bmms,  and 
leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue,  which  burns  away  slowly,  but  com- 
pletely. —  2.  When  heated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  dilate  hydrochloric 
or  sulphurki  aeidy  it  turns  green,  then  yellow,  and  is  resolved  into 
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thujetin,  which  separates  out,  and  sugar.     100  pts.  thujin  take  up 
7*3  pts.  water,  and  yield  40*48  pts.  sugar,  and  66*78  thujetin. 

C44H«0»*  +  4H0  «  0»^»3oi3  +  C«H>40W 

Thujigenin  appears  also  to  be  formed  when  thujin  is  heated  for  a 
short  time  with  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  243).  —  3.  It  dissolves  in  baryta- 
water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  heated,  deposits  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate  of  thujetic  acid,  becoming  dark  reddish- 
yellow  by  continued  boiling,  while  sugar  remains  in  solution : 

O40H22o»«  +  HO  =  C»H"0»  -I-  C>2H«0». 

On  thujin-BUgar,  aee  vol.  xy.  p.  849. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  thujin  is  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia  or 
potash,  red- brown  with  access  of  air,  and  yields  a  fine  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  coloured  dark-green  by 
ferric  hydrochlorate,  does  not  precipitate  cuprio  sulphate,  bichloride  of 
platinum,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  silver-solution  becomes  blackish  grey 
on  addition  of  ammonia. 

Soluble  in  alcohol. 


Acetothujenin. 
C«ff*0"  =  C»fl"0",C*H»0». 
^  RoCHLEDER  &  EIawalisb.     Wien,  Ahad,Ber.  29,  18. 

r 

Thujigenin  is  covered  with  chloride  of  acetyl  in  a  small  fiask,  and 
heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  chloride  of  acetyl  being  allowed  to 
flow  back,  then  freed  from  the  excess  of  chloride  of  acetyl  by  distil- 
lation. The  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol  deposits,  on  addition  of  water, 
a  coherent  resin,  which  may  be  dried  at  100°  in  vacuo. 
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When  exposed  to  the  air  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  turns  red,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  with  addition  of  water,  leaves 
a  reddish-yellow  residue. 


Thiga  Oil. 

BONASTRE.    J,  Pharm.  11,  166. 

ScHWEizBR.    J.  pr,  Chem.  30,  376 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  52,  398 ;  Bepert.  90, 
227 ;  JV.  J,  Pharm,  6,  268  j  Chem,  Oaz.  2,  96. 

The  oil  which  passes  over  on  distilling  with  water  the  ends  of  the 
branches  and  the  leaves  of  Thuja  occidentalis  {ffandbuch,  viii.,  Phytochenu 
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79) ;  [amoimting  to  1  p.  c,  according  to  HubBchmann  {N.  Br.  Arch,  96, 
250)],  is  colourless  fSchweizer) ;  greenish  yellow  (Bonastre^ ;  of  sp.  gr. 
0'925  (HUbschmann) ;  and  sharp  taste  (Schweizer) ;  somewhat  peppery 
(Bonastre).  After  dehydration,  it  contains  77*62  p.  c.  C,  10*92  H.,  and 
11-46  0.  When  distilled  it  begins  to  boil  at  190"",  the  greater  part 
going  over  between  193*^  and  197"^;  the  remainder  passes  over,  with 
yellow  colour,  between  197""  and  206"^,  leaving  only  a  slight  red  residue. 
The  oil  which  distils  below  197*  contains,  on  the  average,  70*77  p.  c.  C, 
10*68  H.,  and  18*55  0. ;  that  which  passes  over  between  197""  and 
206**,  contains  76*13  p.  c.  C,  10*67  H.,  and  13*20  0. ;  the  crude  oil 
is  therefore  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  oxygenated  oils  (Schweizer). 

Crude  oil  of  thuja  becomes  yellow  in  contact  with  the  car.  It  dis- 
solves large  quantities  of  iodme ;  and  on  heating  the  solution,  a  violent 
action  takes  place,  hydriodic  acid  and  a  very  volatile  oil  being  given 
off.  The  residue  when  further  heated,  gives  off  a  dark  viscid  oil,  then 
vapour  of  iodine,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal  (Schweizer). 

When  the  volatile  oil  just  mentioned  is  repeatedly  distilled  over 
iodine,  then  over  quick  lime  and  potassium  in  succession,  it  becomes 
colourless,  free  from  oxygen,  like  turpentine-oil  in  taste  and  odour, 
lighter  than  water,  and  boils  between  165°  and  175°.  Thus  purified, 
it  contains  Schweizer's  thujone.  —  The  viscid  oil  agitated  with  potash- 
ley,  yields  to  that  liquid,  carvacrol  (xiv.  414),  separable  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  portion  insoluble  in  potash  appears  to  be  colophene  (xiv, 
279)  (Schweizer). 

Oil  of  thuja  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  distillation  with  phosphoric 
add.  By  oil  ofvitriol^  it  is  immediately  resinised  (Schweizer) ;  turned 
brown  and  charred  (Bonastre).  Commercial  nitric  acid  turns  it  dark 
yeUow,  without  setting  it  on  m*e  (Bonastre) ;  with potasshiniy  it  resinises, 
without  giving  off  hydrogen  (Schweizer). — Hydrate  of  potash  blackens 
thuja-oil  immediately,  and  resinises  a  portion  of  it,  whilst  another 
portion  passes  over  unaltered.  Repeated  distillation  of  the  portion 
which  has  gone  over  with  hydrate  of  potash  diminishes  its  quantity, 
but  does  not  perceptibly  alter  its  external  characters ;  after  five  dis- 
tillations the  distillate  contains  78*87  p.  c.  C,  10*98  H.,  and  10*15  0. 
From  the  black  residue  water  separates  a  resin-soap,  soluble  in  pure 
water,  whUe  carvacrol  remains  in  the  alkaline  solution  (Schweizer). 

QQ  of  thuja  dissolves  sparingly  in  wtxterj  in  10  pt&  of  acetic  acidj 
and  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Primary  Nucleus  (?^W\ 

Sucoisterene. 

Peixetieb  &  Walter.     Compt  rend.  6,  915;  J.pr.  Chem.  14,  380;  in 
detail,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  9,  96 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  81, 114. 

Occurs  among  the  products  of  the  dry  disifllation  of  amber,  and  is 
separated  from  dbrysene  by  the  method  described  in  vol.  xv.,  page  2. 

White,  slender,  flat  needles,  without  taste  or  smeU.  Melts  at  160°, 
but  does  not  volatilise  till  heated  above  300°,  when  it  distils  over  like 
wax,  and  decomposes  to  a  shght  extent,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal. 

Pelletier  k  Walter. 
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Succisterene  is  not  altered  by  cold  nUneral  adds^  but  hot  nUrip  add 
converts  it  into  a  yellow  resin.  —  It  dissolves  in  hot  oU  of  vitriol  with 
dark  blue  colour,  without  admixture  of  green,  and  then  quickly  chars. 
The  blue  solution  is  decolorised  by  water,  but  becomes  blue  again  when 
concentrated. 

SuccistereuQ  13  inaoluble  in  alkalis^  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  more 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol ;  veiy  slightly  in  ether. 

It  dissolves  in  otZs,  bol£/a^and  volatile. 


Primary  Nucleus  C*IP*. 

Pyrene. 

LAUREin?.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  66,  146. 

Preparation.  See  OhiyBene.  (xv.  1).  The  thick  oil  from  which  chiy- 
sene  has  crystallised  on  cooling,  is  mixed  with  the  ether  which  has  been 
used  to  wash  the  chrysene,  then  cooled  with  ice,  and  decanted  from  the 
resulting  laminae,  and  the  mother-liquor  is  left  to  evaporate,  whereby  a 
few  more  crystals  are  obtained.  The  crystals  are  freed  from  adhering 
oil  by  spreading  them  on  filtering  paper,  pressing,  distilling  till  ^ 
has  gone  over,  and  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  are 
obtained  colourless  and  free  from  chrysene,  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  alcohol. 

Microscopic  rhombic  lamin»,  resembling  pounded  talc  when  dry,  and 
very  much  like  anthracene  (p.  165).  Inodorous.  Melts  between  170** 
and  ISO'',  solidifies  to  a  lamino-crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  and  distils 
without  decomposition  at  a  high  temperature.  Part  of  the  vapour 
condenses  in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent  sublimate. 
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Polymerio  with  naphthalin  (xiy.  1). 

When  thrown  on  glowing  coals,  it  emits  inodorous  vapours.  — 
Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  when  heated,  and  then  blackens.  If  chrysene 
is  present,  a  green  colouring  is  produced.  —  By  warm  nitric  acidy  it  is 
easily  converted  into  binitropyrene. 

Insoluble  in  water;  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  easily  in 
boiling  oil  of  tut*pentine. 

Nitro'tmcleas  C*^X»H*^ 

Binitropyrene. 

Laurent.    Arm,  Ckm,  Phys.  66,  148. 

Warm  nitric  acid  decomposes  pyrene  with  facility,  and  converts  it 
into  a  thick  red-brown  oil,  which,  after  removal  of  the  acid,  is  boiled 
with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  and  dried. 

Veiy  brittle  resin,  having  the  colour  of  gamboge,  but  redder.  Melts 
in  boiling  alcohol. 

Laurent. 
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Detonates  with  incandescence  on  glowing  coals  or  when  heated  in  a 
glass  tube.  —  It  dissolves  with  brown-red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol.  — 
When  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves,  but  does  not  (like  anthra- 
oene,  p.  166)  yield  needles  on  cooling.  On  evaporating  the  solution  and 
heating  the  residue,  y^  of  the  binitropyrene  sublimes  in  curved 
threads,  whereas  in  tne  case  of  anthracene,  the  whole  sublimes  as 
oxanthracene  (p.  169). 

Binitropyrene  is  insoluble  in  water^  and  very  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 


Primart/ Nucleus  G^B?^;  Oxygen-nucleus  (?^WH)\ 

Santonin. 

Kahler.    Br.  Arch.  34,  318 ;  35,  216. 
Alms.    Br.  Arch.  84,  319  ;  39,  19Q. 
Oberdorffkh.    Br.  Arch.  35,  219. 
H.  Trommsdorff.    Ann.  Pharm.  11,  190. 

GuiLLEMterrE.    J.  Pharm.  26, 152 ;  J.  Chim.  mid.  16, 168 ;  Ann.  Pharm. 
36,383. 
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BoDER.     Jakrh,  pr.  Pharm.  6,  45- 

MiALHE  &  Calloud.    N.  J.  Phorm.  4,  887. 

Cerutti.     N.  Br.  Arch.  52,  us.  ^a^^  okk      t  ^ 

Heldt.     Ann.  Pharm.  63,  10  ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  855  ;  J.  pr 

Chem.  43,  186 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1848,  53 ;  N.  J.  ^^«"»- P»  ^^-    -,. 
Calloud.     N.  J.  Pharm.  16,  106  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  326 ;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1849,  413. 

Santonic  acid,  Sawtonins&ure  or  Scmtonsdure,  l>««^^d  Jn  18»tt_^KaWerv 
and  ftknoet  at  the  same  time  by  Aims;  inTestigated  cluefly  by  H.  Tpommfldorff 
and  Heldt. 

Occurrence.  In  Semen  CynoBy  the  worm-seed  of  the  Levant  {Handbuck 
viii,  Phytochem.  67). 

Preparation.  1.  Wormseed  is  heated  to  boiling  with  water ;  milk 
of  lime  is  added  till  the  red  colour  at  first  produced  has  disappeared ; 
the  liquid  is  strained ;  and  the  residue,  after  being  pressed,  is  again 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  The  liquids  clarified  by  deposition 
are  evaporated,  with  frequent  skimming,  to  a  thin  extract,  .then 
stramed,  and  mixed,  while  stm  warm,  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  whereupon,  .after  standing  f ojr  some  time,  the  whole  of 
the  resin  is  deposited,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  santonin. 
The  liquid  filtered  therefrom  is  mixed  with  a  Uttle  water,  and  boiled  till 
crystals  of  santonin  begin  to  separate  on  the  surface,  then  left  to  itself 
till  the  crystallisation  of  the  santonin  is  complete.  The  resulting 
crystals  are  purified  by  washing  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  reoeated 
crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Cal- 
loud, Cerutti).  Lecocq  {J.  Chim.  med.  1,  529)  further  boils  the  erode 
crystals  with  milk  of  hme  not  in  excess,  decolorises  the  solution  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  precipitates  with  hydrochloric  acid.  —  If  the  boil- 
ing solution  of  the  lime-compound  of  santonin  be  supersaturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  boiUng  continued  for  five  mmutes  longer,  the 
whole  of  the  santonin  separates  within  24  hours,  while  the  resin  remains 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  and  may  be  decanted  therewith  (Bertram,  N. 
Bepert.  2,  405 ;  4,  32). 

2.  A  mixture  of  4  pts.  wormseed  with  2^  pts.  dry  hydrate  of  lime  is 
exhausted  three  times  successively  with  16  to  20  pts.  warm  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*94,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  tinctures  till  only  12 
to  16  pts.  remain  behind,  after  which  the  liquid  is  filtered,  concentrated 
to  one-half,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  excess  of  acetic  acid. 
On  cooUng,  the  greater  part  of  the  santonin  separates  out  in  large, 
featheiy  crystals,  and  the  rest  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  a  syrup  and  diluting  with  water.  The  product  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  from  boiUng 
alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal.  The  yield  is  from  1-8  to  1-9  p.  c 
of  the  seeds  (H.  Trommsdorff).  —  3.  Pulverised  wormseed  is  stirred 
up  to  a  paste  with  water  and  pressed,  after  being  left  to  itself  for  18 
hours ;  this  treatment  is  repeated,  and  the  residue,  after  drying,  is 
exhausted  with  alcohol  of  89  p.  c. ;  the  tinctures  are  concentrated  by 
distillation  and  evaporation ;  and  the  santonin  is  left  to  crystallise  out, 
and  purified  by  pressure,  washing  with  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  and  re- 
crystalUsation  (Guillemette,  Roder).  In  this  manner  a  quantity  of 
santonin  is  obtained,  amounting  to  1*6  p.  c.  of  the  seeds. 
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On  tbe  efliimation  of  santomn,  see  Schlimpert  {N.  Br.  Areh.  100, 149). 

Properties.  Rectangular  four-sided  tables  belonging  to  the  square 
prismatic  system,  with  bevelled  edges  (Rammelsberg).  Colourless, 
with  pearly  lustre.  Easily  friable  (Alms).  Melts  between  169°  and 
170**  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on 
cooling  (Trommsdorff).  Melted  santonin,  especially  that  which  has 
been  crystallised  from  acetic  acid,  solidifies,  when  quickly  cooled,  to 
an  amorphous  gum,  which  does  not  crystallise,  even  when  touched 
or  cut  with  a  hard  body.  It  is  restored  to  the  crystalline  state 
by  contact  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether,  by  moistening  it  with 
these  liquids,  or  with  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  or  by  heating 
it  for  some  time  to  between  40°  and  50°.  Moistening  with  water, 
aqueous  ammonia,  or  potash-ley,  does  not  induce  the  crystallisation 
(Heldt).  It  volatilises  without  decomposition  at  a  few  degrees  above 
its  melting  point,  in  heavy,  white,  irritating  vapours,  which  condense 
to  white  needles  (Trommsdorff).  Sp.  gr.  1-257  (Alms) ;  1-247  at  21-2° 
(Trommsdorff).  Inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless ;  tastes  slightly  bitter 
after  being  kept  for  some  time  in  the  mouth,  strongly  bitter  in  alco- 
holic solution.  It  exerts  an  anthelmintic  action,  but  is  sometimes  fatal 
to  children  when  given  in  quickly  repeated  doses  of  1  or  2  grains  or 
more  (Lavater,  Pkarm,  Viertelj.  2,  110).  Larger  doses  of  santonin, 
given  to  adults,  produce  colour-blindness  lasting  for  several  hours 
(Wells,  N.  J.  Fharm.  15,  111 ;  Martini,  Compt.  rend.  47,  259 ;  50,  545.— 
See  also  C.  Rose,  Virchow's  Arch.  f.  pathol.  Anat.  18,  15 ;  19,  522^. 

Santonin  slowly  turns  yellow  in  diffused  light,  more  quicWy  in 
direct  sunshine.  The  crystals  at  the  same  time  split  into  small  irre- 
gular lumps  (according  to  Heldt,  first  in  fissures  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal axis),  which  are  often  scattered  to  a  considerable  distance. 
ThiB  action  is  exerted  bj  the  blue  and  Tiolet,  not  by  the  yellow,  green,  or  red  rays. 
The  change  takes  place  also  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  under  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils  (Trommsdorff).  Lavorotatory  power  [a]j  =  —  230°  at  20° 
in  alcoholic  solution ;  weaker  after  addition  of  alkalis,  not  after  addition 
of  acids  (Bucquet,  N.  J.  Fharm,  40,  252).  —  Neutral  (Kahler,  Tromms- 
dorff, Heldt) ;  according  to  Ettling,  it  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Liebig.  Ettling.  Heldt. 
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Heldt  analysed  with  accordant  results : — a.  santonin  crystallised  and  dried  over  oil 
of  vitriol ;  b,  fused ;  c.  crystallLaed  from  ether  and  dried  at  100** ;  d.  crystallised  from 
boiling  water  and  dried  between  paper ;  e,  crystallised  finom  acetic  acid  and  dried 
oyer  oil  of  yitriol. 

Decompositions.  1.  Fused  santonin  heated  a  little  above  the  melting 
point,  turns  brown,  gives  off  yellowish  vapours  (acid  and  irritating 
according  to  Wittstein),  which  flow  back,  condense  to  a  yellow  trans- 
parent resin,  while  the  residue  becomes  carbonised  (Trommsdorff).  The 
yellow  resin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis,  and  in 
contact  with  the  latt«r  acquires  a  carmine-red  colour,  affording  a  delicate  reaction. 
The  yeUow  resin  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating  santonin  with  alkalis,  alkaline  earths, 
or  metallic  oxides.  When  kept  for  a  long  time,  especially  in  solution,  it  loses  the 
property  of  reddening  with  alkalis  (Trommsdorff).  —  2.  Santonin  heated  in 
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contact  with  the  air,  bums  with  a  yellow,  very  smoky  flame  (Tromms- 
dorff),  white,  with  violet  edges  (Alms).  —  3.  Photphonis  thrown  on 
melted  santonin  takes  fire,  turning  the  santonin  brown,  and  partially 
converting  it  into  a  resin.  —  Santonin  cannot  be  fused  with  sulphur 
^Trommsdorff).  At  higher  temperatures,  it  decomposes  in  contact 
with  sulphur,  giving  off  hydrosulphuric  acid  (Heldt).  —  4.  When  fused 
with  iodine^  it  gives  off  hydriodic  acid  and  iodine  vapours,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  dark-coloured  mass,  wliich  dissolves  with  cherry-red 
colour  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  coloured  light-green  by 
alkalis,  and  the  alkaline  solution  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  red 
flocks,  from  which  the  admixed  iodine  may  be  extracted  by  ammonia. 
Iodine  does  not  act  on  alcoholic  santonin  (Heldt).  —  5.  Santonin  chars 
when  bromine  is  poured  upon  it,  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid.  Santonin 
immersed  in  water,  or  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  is  converted  by  bromine 
into  an  oranffe-red  resin ;  but  when  bromine  is  dropped  iato  a  cold 
dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  santonin,  bromo  santonin  is  produced 
(Heldt).  —  6.  Diy  santonin  is  not  altered  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
over  it ;  but  melted  santonin  is  converted  into  a  brown  resin,  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  water 
in  which  santonin  is  suspended,  the  santonin  becomes  covered  with  an 
opaque  white  crust.  From  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  santonin,  chlorine 
separates  a  yellowish-red  oil,  which  solidifies  to  a  resin  on  cooling 
(Trommsdorff,  Heldt).  —  By  heating  santonin  with  hydrochloric  add  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  chloro-santonin  is  formed  (Heldt).  Santonin  dissolves 
without  colour  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution,  after 
standing  for  a  short  time,  deposits  crystalline  flocks  (Willstein). 

7.  When  santonin  is  heated  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid^  a  yellow 
liquid  is  formed,  which  solidifies  to  a  yellow-brown  resui,  soluble  in 
alcohol  (Heldt).  Santonin  boiled  continuously  with  aqueous  phosphoric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  dissolves,  and  is  partly  precipitated  by  water  in  its 
original  state.  The  yellow  bitter  solution  boiled  for  some  time,  turns 
brown,  and  deposits  a  brown  resin  (Trommsdorff).  Phosphoric  acid 
resinises  alcoholic  santonin  (Heldt).  —  8.  Santonin  dissolves  m  oil  of 
vitriol,  quickly  and  without  colouration,  and  is  precipitated  unaltered 
by  water.  The  solution  turns  yellow  on  standing ;  then  acquires  a 
yellowish  red  colour  (red,  according  to  Heldt),  extending  from  the 
surface  downwards,  and  if  the  acid  can  absorb  water,  deposits  cherry- 
red  and  brown-red  resinous  flocks,  together  with  unaltered  santonin. 
In  a  closed  vessel,  the  solution  acquires  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  is 

Erecipitated  by  water  in  red  or  brown  flocks.  When  the  santonin  is 
eated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the  same  effects  are  produced,  followed  by 
carbonisation  and  separation  of  sulphurous  acid  (Trommsdorff). 
"No  conjugated  acid  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  yitriol  on  santonin 
(Heldt).  Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
resinises  santonin  when  heated  with  it  (Trommsdoi^) ;  dilute  sulphuric 
add  digested  with  santonin,  for  some  time  forms  a  yellow  oil,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid  (Heldt).  —  9.  Hydrochloric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*1,  resinises  santonin  when  boiled  with  it  for  some  time 
(Trommsdorff).  Warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
more  readily  than  water,  and  on  cooling  deposits  unaltered  santonin  ; 
aiter  longer  digestion,  however,  the  solution  deposits  yellow  oil-drope, 
which  solidify  to  a  red-brown  resin,  still  mixed  with  unaltered  santonin. 
From  tiie  decanted  hydrochloric  add,  water  throws  down  white  flodoB, 
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and  the  solution  filtered  therefrom  does  not  contam  any  sugar  (Heldt). 
Hydrochlorio  acid  gas  passed  into  alcoholic  santonin,  does  not  form  either  a  resin  or 
a  compound  ether. 

If,  acx5ording  to  Kosmann  (N.  J.  Fharm.  38,  81),  santonin  be  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing  ^  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  boiling  being  continued  for  a  time  varying  from  four  hours  to  a 
day,  a  quantity  of  resin  (Kosmann's  santoniretin)  is  separated,  amount- 
ing to  between  84  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  santonin,  whilst  sugar,  or 
at  least  a  body  capable  of  reducing  an  alkaUne  cupric  solution,  remains 
dissolved,     Kosmann  suggests  the  equation : 

0»H'«0«  +  4H0  «  h  c»H»0>«  +  0»ff80«. 

The  formation  of  resin  is  more  probably  due  to  assumption  of  water, 
since  santonin,  which  subhmes  without  alteration,  can  scarcely  be  a 
glucoside  (Kr.). 

10.  Santonin  dissolves  in  cold  fuming  nitric  add;  in  the  more  dilute 
acid  only  when  heated,  and  is  precipitated  for  the  most  part  unal- 
tered on  diluting  or  cooling  the  solution  ^Trommsdorff,  Heldt).  By 
continued  digestion  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  an 
amorphous,  sticky,  bitter  mass,  which  remains  when  the  liquor  is 
evaporated  or  is  precipitated  by  water,  as  a  white  coag^lum.  This 
mass  is  free  firom  nitrogen,  precipitahle  firom  its  alcoholic  solution  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  ;  not  precipitahle  hy  ammoniacal  chloride  of  calcium.  By  the  continued 
action  of  nitric  acid,  a  bitter,  amorphous  mass  is  formed,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  predpitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  finally  succinic 
add,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (Heldt).  The  bitter  yellow 
solution  formed,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas,  by  boiling  santonin 
with  nitric  acid,  deposits  white  flocks  when  mixed  with  water,  and 
contains  oxalic  add  (Trommsdorff).  Santonin  is  oxidised  hy  nitric  acid  to 
crystallisable  satUonHnj  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolres  in  alcohol,  and 
unites  with  alkalis  (Fhipson,  J.  Fharm,  (TAnvers,  15, 112,  and  213 ;  Fharm.  VierteJj. 
8,  683.  —  11.  Fermanganate  of  potash,  either  dissolved  in  pure  water,  or 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  alter  santonin,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat,  not  even  in  alcohoUc  solution  (Heldt).  — 12.  From  a  mixture  of 
chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  santonin,  after  long  boiling, 
reduces  a  small  quantity  of  chromic  oxide.  In  a  solution  of  santonin 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  bichi'omate  of  potash  produces  a  brisk  evolution  of 
carbonic  add,  which,  however,  soon  ceases.  Santonin  takes  fire  when 
heated  with  dry  chromic  acid  (Heldt).  When  bichromate  of  potash 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  santonin  in  oil  of  vitriol,  yellow-brown  zones 
are  formed  at  first,  the  hquid  afterwards  assuming  a  yellow-green, 
and  finally  an  emerald-green  colour  (Wittstein,  Fharm,  Vtertelj.  6,  274). 
— 13.  Santonin  heated  with  dry  peroxide  of  lead,  detonates,  and  gives  off 
a  pungent  vapour,  which  condenses  to  a  mixture  of  resin  and  unaltered 
santonin.  Santonin  is  not  altered  by  digestion  with  peroxide  of  lead 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Heldt). — 14.  When  it  is  dropped  into  melting 
hydrate  of  potash^  the  mass  assumes  a  red  colour,  becoming  darker  as 
the  heat  increases,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable  gas, 
probably  hydrogen.  The  mass  supersatiu*ated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  resin  or  unaltered  santonin,  and  a  dis- 
tillate containing  formic,  propionic,  and  perhaps  also  acetic  acid 
(Banfi  &  Chiozza,  ^nn.  Fharm.  91,  112  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  64,  357). 

ComUnations.    Santonin  dissolves  in  4,000  to  5,000  pts.  of  cold,  and 
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'  in  250  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Trommsdorff).     In  dilute  mineral  acids  it 

\  does  not  dissolve  more  abundantly  than  in  pure  water.     For  its  reladoiu 

I  to  concentrated  acids,  see  pp.  252,  253. 

Santonin    unites  with   bases,   without  elimination  of  water.     It 
decomp<»8e8  alkaline  carbonates,  the  carbonic  acid  not  being  expelled, 
'  but  remaining  to  form  an  alkaline  bicarbonate  (Heldt) ;  at  the  boiling 

I  heat  it  is  given  off  (Hautz,  J.pr,  Chem.  62,  315). 

I  The  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  santonin  does  not  precipitate 

any  metallic  salt  (Trommsdorff).    The  compounds  of  santonin  with  the 
;  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  with  other 

metallic  oxides  are  insoluble.     These  compoimds  are  not  altered  by 
sunlight,  or  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  au*,  but  they  decompose  for 
\  the  most  part  when  boiled  with  water  or  alcohol  (Trommsdorff,  Heldt). 

When  mixed  with  mineral  acids,  they  soon  yield  crystals  of  santonin. 
I  Acetic  acid  decomposes  them  with  less  facility,  so  that  a  dilute  solu- 

tion of  the  potassium-compound  of  santonin,  mixed  in  the  cold  with  acetic 
acid,  does  not  deposit  santonin  till  after  several  days  (Trommsdorff).  — 
f  If,  when  santonin  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  a 

>  small  quantity  of  alcohol  be  added  to  the  solution,  a  bright  carmine- 

red  colour  is  produced,  which  gradually  disappears  in  proportion  as 
I  combination  goes  on;  without  addition  of  alcohol,  this  coloration  does 

,  not  take  place  (Trommsdorff).     When  santonin  is  fused  vrith  metallic 

I  oxides,  the  mass  likewise  assumes  a  rod  colour,  but  becomes  colourless 

on  addition  of  water  (Heldt).     Santonin  which  has  become  yellow  by 
i  exposm-e  to  light,  forms,  when  brought  in  contact  with  alkalis  and 

alcohol,  pure  yellow  solutions,  or  if  colourless  santonin  is  likewise 
'  present,  purple-red  solutions  ;  the  yellow  solutions  also  slowly  become 

1  colourless    on  standing.      Yellow   santonin,    obtained   in   colourless 

crystals  by  re-crystallisation  from  alcohol,  likewise  assumes  only  a 
;  yellow  colour  in  contact  with  alkalis ;  but  the  colourless  crystals,  sepa- 

,  rated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  turn  red  in  con- 

;  tact  with  alcohol  and  potash-ley  (Trommsdorff,  Heldt). 

Santonin  heated  with  alcohol  and  ammonia,  acquires  a  faint-red 

colour,  and  acids  separate  a  small  quantity  of  santonin  from  the  filtrate. 

On  boiling  the  solution,  the  dissolved  santonin  is  precipitated,  with 

evolution  of  ammonia  (Tromsdorff).     No  compound  of  santonin  with 

\  anmionia  is  formed  under  these  circumstances  (Heldt). 

Potassium-compound  of  Santonin,  — Santonin  does  not  dissolve  in  cold 
i^  potash-ley,  but  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 

h  potash,  or  caustic  potash,   it  dissolves, — ^more  easily,  however,  on 

'  addition  of  alcohol.     The  solution  in  caustic  potash  becomes  tiurbid 

'  when  evaporated,  from  separation  of  yellow  oil -drops,  which  solidify  to 

I  a  soft  amorphous  mass  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  are  resolved 

i  by  acids  into  santonin  and  a  potash-salt  (Trommsdorff). 

;  To  prepare  the  compound,  santonin  is  boiled  with  aqueous  alcohol 

'  and  carbonate  of  potash,  till  the  red  colour  produced  at  first  has  dis- 

I  appeared ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  ST'S** ;  the  residue 

[  is  boiled  with  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  again  evaporated.  —  It  is  a  white 

I  deliquescent  gum,  having  a  strong  alkaUne  taste  and  reaction ;  melts  to 

'  a  dark  red  mass  when  heated,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal 

when  ignited.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  the  solution 
yielding  crystals  of  santonin.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  in  alcohol, 
and  in  dilute,  but  not  in  concentrated  potash-ley  (Trommsdorff,  Heldt). 
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Peretti  (N.  J,  Pharm,  7.  373)  deeoribes  a  cryBtallisable  compound  of  santonin  and 
potash,  also  a  compound  of  2  at.  santonin  with  1  at.  potash,  both  apparently  con- 
taining free  santonin  (Bitter). 

Sodrnm-compaund.  —  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium- 
compound.  Crystallises,  by  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  in 
slender  interlaced  needles  ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  aqueous 
solution,  in  large,  transparent,  colourless  crystals,  belonging  to  the 
right  prismatic  system  (i^.  55)t*:  Z=  119°  55'  (obs.),  120°  32'  (calc); 
u:u  overt  =  118°  56'  (calc);  «':  <=109°  2'  (obs.),  107°  51'  (calc); 
t :  t  over  t  =  142°  17'  (obs.) ;» :  i*  =  99°  27'  (obs.).  Cleavable  parallel 
to  t  (Weiss,  Wim.  Akad.  Ber.  37,  377).  Not  altered  by  sunlight. 
Has  an  alkalme  reaction.  At  100°,  it  gives  off  17*5°  p.  c.  water 
(7  at  »  1806 p.  c.  HO),  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  1  at.  more,  forming 
a  carmine-red  mass,  which  exhibits  a  glassy  lustre  when  cold,  becomes 
moist  and  glutinous  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  loses  its  colour  on 
addition  of  water.  —  The  compound  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  yellow- 
brown  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  oissolves  with  carmine-red 
colour  in  alcoholic  potash  (Heldt). 

ai  1Q0\  Heldt. 

C^«»HMO»    246  86-02  

NaO    81  10-84  10-46 

HO    9  814  

0«»H»0«,NaO,HO    ....  286    10000    

The  oystals  contain  8'75  p.  c.  soda  (Heldt),  calo.  «  8*66  p.  c  KaO. 

Barrum-compaund.  —  Obtained  by  digesting  hydrate  of  baiyta  with 
alcoholic  santonin,  till  the  red  colour  disappears,  then  filtering,  eva- 
porating to  dryness  at  37*5°,  exhausting  with  water,  and  again 
evaporating.  —  White,  loosely  coherent  powder,  having  an  alkaline 
taste  and  reaction  (Heldt). 

at  120*.  Heldt. 

0""H»»0« 2460    72-23  ^...... 

BaO 76-6    2249  2209 

2H0 180    6-28  


0»HMO«,BaO,2HO  ....  840-6    10000 


Ccdcium-compound,  —  Santonin  does  not  expel  carbonic  acid  firom  carbonate 
of  linw  (Trommsdorfl^.  The  potassium-compound  of  santonin  precipitates  a  strong 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  —  Obtained  like  the  barium-salt.  The  solu- 
tion, when  evaporated,  yields  crystalline  crusts,  which  on  drying,  form 
white  masses,  having  a  silky  lustre,  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air 
containing  carbonic  acid»  or  to  sunlight.  The  compound  has  an 
alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  When  heated,  it  acquires  a  ruby-red 
colour,  and  gives  off  a  certain  quantity  of  santonin.  Soluble  in  water 
and  in  cdoohol  (Heldt). 

ai  120*.  Heldt.] 

C^«»ff»0«    246    86-93     

CaO    28    9-89    10.82 

HO    9    818    

0"H"0«,CaO,HO 288    10000    

WUh  2  at.  Santonin  t — When  hydrate  of  lime  is  boiled  with  an 
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alcoholic  solution  of  santonin,  the  liquid  evaporated,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  water,  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  into  the  filtrate  as  long  as 
carbonate  of  lime  is  thereby  separated,  and  the  Uquid  again  filtered 
and  evaporated,  long  silky  needles  are  obtained,  having  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  and  faintly  saUne  bitter  taste.  These  crystals  dissolve  in 
water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  less  freely  in  strong  alcohol,  and  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  (Trommsdorff).  These  needles 
appear  to  be  identical  with  the  calcium-compound  of  santonin,  analysed 
by  Laubenheimer  (Ann,  Pharm.  11,  208J,  who  found  in  it  5*09  p.  c, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  formula  2C*^fi.^,CaO,  which  requires 
5-39  p.  c.  CaO  (Heldt). 

Magnmum-compound.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium- 
compound  of  santonin  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Santonin  boiled  with  magnesia  and  alcohol  acquires  a  faint  red  colour. 
On  evaporating  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  water,  a  solution  is 
obtained,  from  which  acids  precipitate  santonin. 

Alumntum-compound.  —  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium- 
salt,  sulphate  of  alumina  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  dis- 
solves in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  latter  solution  becomes  turbid 
when  heated,  from  separation  of  alumina  and  santonin. — The  com- 
pound forms  white  flocks,  which  melt  without  reddening  when  heated. 
Soluble  in  alcohol  (Trommsdorff). 

The  potassium-compound  throws  down  from  uranic  saUsj  a  yellow 
precipitate;  irom  chromic aaUs^  a  green  precipitate  (Heldt).  —  ¥Tom  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zincy  it  precipitates  white  flocks,  which 
dissolve  readily  in  water,  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  it,  and  melt 
to  a  red  mass  when  heated.     Soluble  in  alcohol  (Trommsdorff). 

Lead-compound.  —  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium- 
compound,  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  white  flocks,  which 
crystallise  from  water  or  alcohol  in  needles  having  a  silky  lustre 
(Trommsdorff).  When  a  hot  aaueous  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  is  mixed  with  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  santonin,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  is  kept  at  a  temperature  between  40°  and  60°,  it  deposits 
nodules  consisting  of  small  needle-shaped  crystals  having  a  pearly 
lustre ;  after  prolonged  washing,  they  contain  33*7  p.  cjlead-oxide,  and 
decompose  partially  when  recrystallised  from  alcohoL  The  mono- 
santonin-compound,  containing  31*18  p.  C.  PbO  (calc.  for  C^fff«0«,PbO  «• 
81-25  p.  c.)  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  with  santonin,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  drying  it  at  100**. 
When  heated,  it  assumes  a  carmine  colour  and  gives  off  water  (Heldt). 
It  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water.  When  boiled  with 
excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  it  dissolves,  with  formation  of  basic 
acetate  of  lead  (Trommsdorff). 

The  potassium-compound  of  santonin  forms  with  ferrous  sulphate,  a 
white  precipitate ;  with  ferric  chloridey  yellow  flocks  which  dissolve  in 
excess  of  the  iron-salt,  and  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits 
flocks  of  ferric  oxide  when  heated  (Trommsdorff). 

Copper-cofnpound.  —  Precipitated  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt  by  cupric  sulphate,  in  pale-blue  flocks,  which  dissolve 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  are  decomposed  by  boiling  the  solution 
(Trommsdorff). 
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Mercurous  compound, —  Mercuroas  nitrate  forms  with  the  potaesium.- 
compound  of  santonin  a  white  precipitate,  which,  when  boiled  with 
water,  yields  mercuroas  oxide  and  santonin.  The  mercurous  compound 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  (Tronmisdorff).  The  white  precipitate  produced 
on  mixing  mercurous  nitrate  and  the  sodium-compound  of  santonin,  is 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  not  decomposed  by  boilhig 
water  (N.  Br.  Arch.  100, 147). 

Mercuric  compound.  —  A  dilute  solution  of  the  potassium-compound 
is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride ;  but  in  a  concentrated  solution 
a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  of  its  solution  (Trommsdorff). 

Silver-compound.  —  The  potassium-compound  throws  down  from 
nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohoL 
The  aqueous  solution,  when  heated,  deposits  oxide  of  silver  (Tromms- 
dorff). 

Santonin  dissolves  at  17 '5°  in  43  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*848;  at 
50*"  in  12  pts. ;  at  80°  in  2*7  pts.  In  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*928  it  dis- 
solves at  17-5°  in  280  pts.,  and  at  83-8°  in  10  pts.  (Tiommsdorff).  The 
solution  of  yellow  santonin  in  alcohol  becomes  colourless  when  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  and  deposits  colourless  santonin,  which,  however, 
exhibits  the  reaction  of  yellow  santonin  with  potash  and  alcohol 
(p.  254)  (Trommsdorff,  Heldt).  —  Santonin  dissolves  in  72  pts.  of  cold 
and  42  pts.  of  boiling  ether  (Ti-ommsdorff).  —  It  dissolves  in  4-85  pts.  of 
chloroform.  Santonin  which  has  become  yellow  by  exposure  to  light, 
dissolves  more  abundantly,  viz.  in  8  pts.  of  chloroform,  and  the  solu- 
tion, which  is  yellow  at  first,  becomes  colourless  in  time,  and  if  then 
evaporated  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  deposits  colourless 
crystals,  whereas,  if  evaporated  by  heat,  it  yields  yellow  ciystals 
(Schlimpert,  N.  Br.  Arch.  100,  151). 

Santonin  dissolves  easily  in  acetic  aac? (Alms);  the  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*073 
dissolves  it,  even  in  the  cold ;  weaker  acid  only  when  warmed  (Tromms- 
dorff). Concentrated  aqueous  tartaric  acid  dissolves  only  traces  of 
santonin  (Riegel,  N.  Br.  Arch.  58,  277).  —  Santonin  dissolves  in  volatile 
oils  (Alms),  in  gently  warmed  oil  of  turpentine  (Kahler).  According 
to  Alms  and  Kahler,  it  is  insoluble  in  Jlxed  oils;  but  according  to 
Trommsdorff,  it  dissolves  abundantly  in  warm  olive  oU,  crystallising 
out  for  the  most  part  on  cooling,  and  unites  in  all  proportions  with  hot 
olive-oil. — Injueton  of  galls  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  santonin, 
throws  down,  on  cooling,  yellow  flocks  soluble  in  alcohol  (Tromms- 
dorff). 

Chlorosantonin. 
Ciaci>ff«0«  =  c«Ci»ffH)»,0*. 

Hbldt.    Atm.  Pharm.  63,  32. 

Santofnin  is  dissolved  in  a  warm  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  small  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash 
are  added,  the  liquid  being  frequently  stirred  and  kept  warm.  After 
some  time,  the  whole  of  the  chlorosantonin  separates  on  the  surface 
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as  a  white  amorphous  mass,  which  must  be  washed  for  some  time  with 
water,  aud  dissolved  in  hot  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution,  whra 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  white  needles,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-Uquor. 
The  same  solution  eTaporated  by  heat,  deposits  an  orange-red  resin,  identical  with 
that  which  is  produced  by  chlorine  in  a  hot  alcoholio  solution  of  santonin. 

Properties.  White,  shining,  deUcate  needles,  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  daylight  or  to  the  air.  Grates  between  the  teeth.  Melts  when 
heated  to  a  yellowishlliquid,  which  solidifies  again  on  cooling.  Inodor- 
ous and  tasteless  in  tne  sohd  state,  but  very  bitter  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (Neutral). 

Heldt 
crflOO'. 
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Decompasfttons,  Chlorosantonin,  heated  above  its  melting  point,  is 
decomposed,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. — When  exposed  to 
sunlight^  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  turns  red,  and  after- 
vrards  brown,  by  superficial  resination,  but  not  so  quickly  as  santonin. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  at  the  same  time.  Alcohol  removes  from 
the  coloured  product  the  brown  crust,  and  leaves  white  crrstals.  -4m- 
morda-gas  does  not  act  on  chlorosantonin  moistened  with  alcohol  or  on 
the  hot  alcoholic  solution.  —  Chlorosantonin  dissolves  in  alcoholic 
potash^  forming  an  orange-red  liquid,  which,  on  evaporation,  yields 
orange-red  drops  of  a  potash-compound,  becoming  indigo-blue  when 
heated  for  a  longer  time.  If  the  potash  be  removed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  excess  of  that  acid  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  fUtrate  then 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with 
absolute  alcohol,  a  red  filtrate  is  obtained,  which  leaves  a  red  resin 
when  evaporated.  This  resin  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  is 
precipitated  milky  by  water,  and  cakes  together  when  the  turbid 
liquid  is  heated. 

Chlorosantonin  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  m  ether.  The  alcohoUc  solution  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  after- 
wards becomes  clear,  yielding  needle-shaped  crystals  at  the  same 
time. 


Bromosantonin. 

Heldt.    Ann.  Pharm.  63,  86. 

Bromine  is  dropped  gradually  into  a  cooled  alcoholic  solution  (tf 
santonin,  and  the  liquid  is  left  to  evaporate ;  it  then  deposits  an  orange* 
brown  resin  and  crystals. 

White  crystals,  resembling  chlorosantonin.    Inodorous.   Tasteless. 

The  crystals,  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  gradually  turn  yellow  and 
then  red  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid  at  the 
same  time.    If  they  still  retain  a  trace  of  alcohol,  they  decompose 
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even  when  kept  ux  the  dark,  becoming  covered  with  a  dark,  purple-red 
crnst,  soluble  in  alcohol.  —  They  turn  red-brown  even  at  100°,  and  melt, 
when  heated,  to  a  cherry-red  liquid,  which  does  not  recrystallise  on 
cooling.  —  They  dissolve  in  alcoholic  potash,  forming  a  cherry-red 
liquid. 

Bromosantonin  dissolves  with  diflSculty  in  water,  more  readily  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Oxygen-nucleus  C"0H"O«. 

SantaUc  Acid. 

C*ff*0*«  =  C»H"0*,0«. 

Felletzer.     J.Phys,  79,  268;  Bull.  Pharm.  6,  434.  —  Ann,  Chim,  Phys. 

51, 193 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  48 ;  Schw.  67,  88. 
VoGET.     Ann.  Pharm.  6,  88. 
BoLLET.     Ann.  Pharm.  62,  150;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1847,  650;  J.pr. 

Chem.  43,  510. 
L.  Meier.     N.  Br.  Arch.  55,  285  and  56,  41 ;    abstr.  Pharm.  Centr. 

1849,  97 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1849, 130 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  72,  320. 
Wetermann  &  Haffelt.     Ann.  Pharm.  74,  226  ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr. 

1850,  797 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  353. 

SandaUred.  SantaUn.  The  Colouring  matter  of  red  sandal-wood, 
Pterocarpus  santalinus  and  Pt.  indicus  (Sandhuch.  viii.,  Phytochem.  12.)— 
For  Preiflser^B  statements,  which  are  not  confirmed  byBollej,  see  Rev.  scieni.  16,  49; 
J.pr.  Chem.  82,  145.  —  Meier  found  in  sandal-wood,  besides  santalio  acid,  fiye 
different  bodies,  which  he  designates  as  SeuUaUc  oxide,  SantcUide,  Stmtaloide, 
SantaUdidey  and  SanttUoidide ;  but  the  separate  existence  and  the  purity  of  these 
bodies  appear  doubtful.  Wejermann  &  Hanely  were  not  able  to  find  Meyer's  santalic 
oxide. 

Preparatim.  Rasped  sandal- wood  is  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the 
solution  is  evaporated ;  the  resinous  residue  is  boiled  with  water  and 
redissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  tincture  is  precipitated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  dark  violet  precipitate  is 
collected,  boiled  repeatedly  with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  and  decomposed, 
either  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  treatment  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  santalic  acid  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  solution  (Meier).  The  product  is  purified  from  mineral  salts  by 
mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
add,  precipitating  with  water,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol 
(Weyermann  &  Haffely).  The  ethereal  or  alcoholic  extract  nuiy  also  be  ex- 
hausted by  boiling  with  water,  santalic  acid  then  remaining  (Meier).  Felletier's  sandal- 
red  is  obtained  by  eyaporatine  the  alcoholic  tincture.  BoUey  exhausts  with  alcohol, 
distils  off  the  greater  part  of  me  alcohol,  and  precipitates  the  colouring  matter  with 
water.  Or  he  exhausts  with  dilute  potash,  precipitates  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dis- 
solyes  the  washed  predpitato  in  alcohol,  and  reprecipitatee  with  water. 

Properties.  Very  small,  microscopic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
without  taste  or  smell.  Melts  at  104".  Permanent  in  the  air.  Has 
an  add  reaction  (Meier). 
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BoResr-  Wmnuum 

me<m.  &  HSUfely* 


80  0 180    ....    6569    ....    64-46    ....    65-78    ....    65-86 

14  H   ^    14    ....       511     ....      5-07    ....      5-49    ....      6-20 

10  O    80    ....    29*20    ....    »a-48    ^    28*78    -..    »95 

O»H»*O»0 274    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  100^    ....  100*00 

BoUej  analysed  santalic  acid  (a),  precipitated  £Fom  the  alkaline  solution  loj 
Hydrochloric  acid,  and  (b)  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  In  impure  aantaliD 
acid,  Pelletier  found  74*7  p.  o.  C,  6*4  H.,  and  18-9  O. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  heated  abore  its  melting  point,  it  swells 
up,  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  white  flame  and  agreeable 
odour  (Meier).  —  2.  A  xoixtare  of  2  pts.  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  santalic  acid  and  1  pt.  strong  nitric  acid,  assumes  a  brown 
colour  when  boiled,  but  does  not  g^ve  off  auj  red  fumes,  even  when 
evaporated.  Water  separates  from  the  residue  a  yellow-brown 
powder,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  acid  filtrate,  neutralised  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  yields  nitrate  of  baryta  and  yellow  crystaJs  of  »  deli- 
quescent baryta-salt  (Meier).  PeUetier's  sandal-red  is  decomposed  by  odd,  and 
more  quickly  by  hot  nitricacid,  into  a  yellow  bitter  resin,  dissolved  artificial  bitter, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid.  —  3.  The  solution  of  Santalic  add  i^  oH 
of  vitriol  blackens  when  heated ;  water  throws  down  from  it  a  black, 
amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  potash-ley,  is  precipitated 
by  acids,  and  is  resolved  by  alcohol  into  santalic  acid,  which  dissolves, 
and  a  residue  of  charcoal,  AlcohoUc  santaUc  acid  is  not  altered  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  (Meier),  —  4.  The  add  mixed  with  alcoholic 
nitrate  of  silver  turns  brown  on  boiling,  and  deposits  a  brown  powder 
(Meier).  —  5.  When  santalic  add  is  Icept  for  several  days  at  100''  in 
contact  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  and  excluded  from  the  air,  it 
takes  up  ammonia,  which  it  does  not  give  up  to  acids,  or  when  heated 
with  hydrate  of  lime,  but  only  when  melted  with  sticks  of  potash 
(Schutzenberger,  Zeitschr,  Chem.  Fharm.  4,  65). 

Conibinations,  Santalic  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  water  either  cold 
or  boiling.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  dark  red  colour,  and  is 
precipitated  by  water  (Meier). 

Santalic  add  neutralises  bases,  and  unites  with  them,  forming 
uncrystallisable  salts  ;  those  which  are  soluble  have  a  slightly  astringent 
taste.  The  add  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  in  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  fixed  alkaUs.  Its  solution  boiled  with  metallic  oxides, 
forms  red  lakes,  the  colour  of  which  is  not  extracted  by  alcohol 
(Meier). 

The  solution  of  santalic  acid  in  aqueous  ammania  is  violet-red,  and 
leaves,  when  evaporated,  a  residue  free  from  ammonia  (Meier). 

Santalate  of  Potash,  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  the  add  with  potash- 
ley.  Amorphous,  dark  violet  mass.  Permanent  in  the  air.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  water,  with  fine  violet  colour,  chan^ng  to  red  on 
dilution.     It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Santalate  of  Soda.  —  Separates  as  a  daik  violet  powder  on  neoteal- 
ising  a  concentrated  alcohoUc  solution  of  santalic  add  with  caastio 
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soda^    It  is  not  crystalliBable,  disBolves  easily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble 
in  alc(^l  and  in  ether  (Meier). 

Santalate  of  Baryta.  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  santalic  acid  does 
not  precipitate  chloride  of  barium,  but  on  saturating  it  with  baryta- 
water,  a  violet-blue  powder  is  obtained,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 
(Meier).  —  To  prepare  the  salt,  santalate  of  ammonia  is  precipitated 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  dark  violet  crystalline  salt  is  washed 
out  of  contact  with  the  air  (Weyermann  &  Haffely). 
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In  th«  oaioulation  it  is  aaBumed  that  the  baiyta  lemained  after  the  combnatioa  as 
mono-carbonate. 

Santalate  of  Lime.  —  Precipitated  by  lime-water  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid.    Dark,  violet  mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

The  compounds  of  santalic  acid  with  tnoffnesia,  alumina^  zmc-oxide^ 
stanrumsy  ferrousj  ferric^  and  cuprie  oxideSj  are  obtained  from  the  potash- 
salt  by  double  decomposition,  as  violet  precipitates  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  (Meier). 

SantalcUe  of  Lead.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  alcoholic  santalic 
acid  with  neutral  alcoholic  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
alcohol,  and  drying  it  at  100°  (Weyermann  &  Uaffely). 

Weyermann 

&  H&ffely. 

mean, 

80  0 1800 86-2 3615 

14  H 14-0    2-8     2-80 

10  0 800     16.5     16-30 

2  PbO 223-2     44-5     4475 

0»H»<O»^PbO   497-2    1000    10000 

BoUey  analysed  a  lead-salt  containing  &om  31*38  to  32*18  p.  c  lead-oxide. 

Santalate  of  Silver.  —  Thrown  down  by  the  potash-salt  from  nitrate 
of  silver  as  a  brown  precipitate  (Meier). 

Santalic  acid  dissolves,  with  blood-red  colour  and  in  all  proportions, 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  spirit  of  80  p.  c. ;  in  spirit  of  60  p.  c.  only 
when  warmed  (Meier).  It  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solution  by  water  (Pelletier, 
Meier). 

Santalic  add  is  soluble  in  ether.  The  solution  is  not  red,  like  the 
alcoholic,  but  yellow  (according  to  Meier,  it  does  not  redden  litmus) ; 
when  quicily  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  often  leaves  the  acid  quite 
yellow,  and  when  evaporated  in  contact  with  the  air,  of  a  fine  red  colour 
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(Pelletier).  —  It  dissolves  in  certain  volatile  oils  (viz.,  the  oils  of  berga- 
mot,  cinnamon,  bitter  almond,  clove,  and  rose),  in  others  only  partially, 
and  in  others  (viz.,  turpentine,  anise,  and  lemon)  not  at  all  (Voget, 
Meier),  It  dissolves  with  diflSculty  in  the  oils  of  Unseed^  oHve,  and 
rape,  not  in  oil  of  almonds  (Meier). 


Oxygm-nucleua  Q^W^^. 

Datiscetin. 

Stenhousb.  Ann.  Pkarm.  98, 170 ;  abstr.  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  9,  226 ; 
N.  PbU.  Mag.  J.,  12,  59  ;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  68,  36 ;  N.  J.  Pkarm.  30, 
326. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  A.  From  Datiscm.  1.  Datisdn  is 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  the  datiscetin,  which  separates 
after  Eome  minutes,  is  collected : 

C42H»0"  «  C»h:ioo«  +  C^^H^'O". 

2.  By  boiling  diatiscin  with  potash,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. — 
B.  From  the  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  datisdn.  —  These 
liquors  are  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead :  the  precipitate  is 
decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  concentrated 
filtrate  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  resin  then  separates  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  liquid  decanted  therefrom  yields  diatiucetin  on 
further  boiling.  The  product  is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
precipitation  by  water. 

Properties.  Nearly  colourless  needles,  which  melt  when  heated, 
and  BoUdify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.    Tasteless. 
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Decompositions.  1,  Datiscetin  very  cautiously  heated,  yields  a 
ciystalline  sublimate,  wliich  tastes  sweet  when  re-crystallised  from 
ether,  —  2.  When  heated  it  burns,  without  any  odour  of  burnt  sugar. 
—  3.  Cold  nitric  acid  converts  it,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution 
of  brown  vapours,  into  a  resin,  which  then  dissolves  to  a  dark  red 
liquid,  and  when  boiled  and  evaporated,  leaves  picric  acid.  No  oxalic 
acid  is  produced  in  this  reaction.  Datiscetin  boiled  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  yields  nitrosalicylic  acid.  —  4.  With  melting  hydrate  of  potash,  it 
acquires  an  orange-colour,  and  gives  off  hydrogen.  The  residue 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  resin  and  salicylic  add. — 
5.  When  distilled  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  dilute  sulphuric,  it 
yields  a  watery  distillate,  which  smells  of  salicylous  acid,  and  reddens 
ferric  salts. 
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Combinations,  Datisoetin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves 
in  aqueons  alkalis^  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Lead^compound,  By  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  datiscetin  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  deep  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
may  be  washed  with  alcohol  and  water. 

StenhouM. 
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Datisoetin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol^  and  in  nearly  all  proportions 
in  ether. 


Olucosides  of  Datiscetin, 

Datiscin. 

Bracokkot.    Ann,  Ckim.  Phys.  8, 277. 

Stexhouse.     Ann  Pharm.  98,  166 ;  abstr.  Chem,  Soc.  Qu.  «7.  9,  226;  iV*. 
Pha,  Mag,  J.  12,  59  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  68,  36 ;  N.  J,  Pharm.  80,  236. 

Occurrence,  In  the  herb  and  roots  of  Datisca  cannabina  (Handbuek, 
'viii,  Phytochem,  82). 

Preparation,  The  comminuted  roots  are  exhausted  with  wood- 
spirit;  the  mother-liquors  are  evaporated  to  a  syrup ;  the  resins  contained 
in  them  are  precipitated  by  addition  of  \  volume  hot  water ;  and  the 
decanted  liquid  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point.  The  impure 
datiscin  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  pressing  it,  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  water,  and  futenng  the  liquid  from  the  resin  which  is  pre- 
cipitated on  evaporation.  The  mot^her-liquon  serve  for  the  preparation  of 
dalisoetin  (Stenhoiue).  Braconnot  obtained  datiscin  by  evaporating  the  decoction, 
or  by  trer  ting  the  extract  with  cold  water,  and  re-crystallising  the  insoluble  deposits 
from  boiling  water. 

Properties.  Colourless  needles  or  lamin»,  having  a  silky  lustre,  soft 
and  translucent,  like  grape-sugar.    Tellowish,  if  not  quite  pure.    Neutral. 
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Some  of  the  specimens  of  datiscin  analysed  by  Stenhouse,  still  contained  ash. 
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Decompositians,  1.  Datiscin  melts  at  180^ »  boms  when  farther 
heated,  emitting  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar,  and  leaves  charcoal.  Heated 
in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline  sub- 
Hmate,  probably  datiscetin.  —  2.  When  boiled  with  dilute  suli^uric  or 
hydrochloric  add,  and  more  slowly  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is 
resolved  into  datiscetin  and  sugar : 

The  sugar  obtained  from  100  pts.  of  datisdn  reduces  as  much  cupric 
oxide  from  alkaline  solution  as  87*8  to  41*6  pts.  of  common  sugar 
(calc.  88-6  ptB.)  (Stenhouse).  —  3.  Nitric  acid  gradually  dissolves  datisdn, 
forming  a  yellow  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  oxalic  and 
picric  acids. — 4.  By  boiling  with  strong  potash-ley,  it  is  decompoeed 
m  the  same  manner  as  by  acids.  —  5.  It  is  not  altered  by  contact  with 
yeast  or  emulsin, 

Datiscin  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  abundantly  in  hot  water, 
—  According  to  Braconnot,  it  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  preci- 
pitated by  water  and  by  ammonia,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  (vid.  8up.).  With  iodine,  it  forms  a  yellow  compound, 
soluble  in  cold  water  (Braconnot). 

Datiscin  forms  with  aqueous  ammonia  and  the  Jixed  alkalis^  doep 
yellow  solutions,  which  are  precipitated  and  decolorised  by  acids.  — 
Aaueous  datiscin  forms  with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  light  | 

yellow  gelatinous  precipitate  j  with  ferric  salts;  a  dark  green ;  with  I 

copper-salts  a  greenish  ;  and  with  stannic  chloride,  a  light  yellow  preci- 
pitate (Stenhouse).     It  is  not  precipitated  by  tincture  of  gedU  ^raooniiot),  or  j 
by  solution  oi  gelatin  (Stenhouse).                                                                             ^  ' 

Datisdn  dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  sparingly  in  ether  (Stenhouse).  It  dyes  fabrics  both 
mordanted  and  unmordanted  (Bracannot). 


Primary  Nucleus  C^B?^ ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C^B?^^. 

Fipitzahoic  Acid. 

c»H»o«  =  c*^b:»o«,o*. 

M,  C.Weld.     Ann.  Fharm.  95,  188;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  66,  375; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  800. 

Rioeolie  acid.  Discovered  by  Rio  de  la  Loza,  in  the  root  called  Raiz 
del  Pipitzahuac,  which,  according  to  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  belongs  to 
the  synanthai'eous  plant  Dumerilia  Humboldtia  of  Tolucca  (see  CotnpL 
rend.  42, 873,  and  1072). 

It  is  obtained  in  an  impure  state,  by  dry  distillation  of  the  root, 
better  by  exhaustion  with  alcohol  and  crystallisation,  and  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  absolute  alcohol. 

Properties.  Gold-coloured  tufts  of  laminar  crystals.  From  ether  it 
separates  in  small  shining  tables  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic 
system.    Oblique  rhombic  prism  u  {Fig.  91 )  of  84°  and  96  ,  and  having 
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the  end-face  i  inclined  to  the  prismatic  faces  at  an  an^le  of  ^°.  Per- 
manent in  the  air.  Melts  at  about  100^  to  a  red  liquid,  wlEch  solidifies 
in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  and  sublimes  at  a>  temperature  a 
little  above  100^  in  gold-yellow  lamime. 

Weld. 

80  0 180    72-68    7204i  to    73-24 

20<  H 20    806    7-94.  ...,      8-40 

6  O 48    19-36    ........    2002  ....    1836 

C^i^H^O*  248    10000 100-00  ....  100-00 

Combinations.  Nearly  insoluble  in  water. — Unites  with  hasesj 
forming  salts.  Caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  colour  the  solu- 
tions of  the  add  purple-red,  and  form  salts  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  which  remain  as  varnishes  on  evaporation,  and  are 
decomposed  in  alcoholic  solution  by  carbonic  acid. 

Baryta-salt.  —  Baryta- water  throws  down  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  acid,  dark  purple  grains,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.     It  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution. 

Copper-salt.  —  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  soda-salt  with  acetate 
of  copper,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  alcohol,  precipitating  with 
water,  washing,  and  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  Dark  greenish  brown, 
non-crystalline  mass.  Contain  6-84:  p.  c.  hydrogen,  and  11*12  p.  c. 
copper,  and  is  therefore  C»ff "CuO*  (calc.  6-81  H.,  and  11-36  Ou).— Melts 
above  100**,  depositing  cupric  oxide,  while  part  of  the  acid  sublimes. 
Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Lead-salt.  Obtidned  by  precipitating  the  soda-salt  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  alcohol.  Contains 
44*02  p.  a.  lead,  and  is  therefore  perhaps  C*H"PbH)*  (calc.  45-7  p.  c. 
lead). 

Siiver-saU.  Obtained  by  precipitating  the  soda-salt  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  a  dark  purple  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    Contains  29*35  p.  c.  silver  (0»H»AgO«  «  30-42  p.  c.  Ag.) 

The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ahery  and  is  precipitated  by 
water. 


Oxygm-nucleas  G^W*0^. 

Anemonin. 
C»H"0'*  ■=  C"H>H)»^0■. 

Heter.     Crell  Chem.  J.  2,  102.— Crell.  K.  Entd.  4,A2. 

Vauqublin  &  Robert.    J.  Pharm.  6,  229 ;  N.  Tr.  1,  365.. 

J.  ScHWAKZ.    Mag.  Pharm.  10,  193  ;  19, 168. 

Rabenhorst.    N.  Br.  Arch.  27,  93. 

LowiG  &  Weidmann.    Pogg.  46,  45 ;  Ann.  Pharm  32,  276. 

Fehlino.    Ann.  Pharm.  38,  278. 

Jul.  MmxER.     N.  Br.  Arch.  63, 1  ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  618. 

0.  L.  Ebomann.    J.  pr.  Chem.  75,  209 ;  R^.  Chim.  pure  1,  192. 
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Anemony-ecmphor.  PultatiUa-campior.  Anemoneum.  First  obeeiTed  by 
Stork  {LibeUua  de  usu  med.  PuhatillcB  nigric,  Wien.  1771) ;  re-discovered 
by  Heyer  in  1779.  —  The  volatile  acrid  principles  (xiv.  471)  are  per- 
haps related  to  the  body  from  which  anemonin  and  anemonic  add  are 
formed. 

Occurrence  and  Formation.  The  fresh  herb  of  Anemone  pratenm^ 
A,  Pulsatilla  (Heyer),  and  A,  nemorosa  (Schwarz),  of  Ranunculus  Flam- 
muloj  B,  bulhosus  (J.  Miiller),  and  R,  sceUratus  (Erdmann),  yields,  by 
distillation  with  water,  a  clear  distillate,  having  a  sharp  taste,  and 
pungent,  tear-exciting  odour.  This  liquid  yields  to  ether  an  acrid  oil, 
which,  according  to  Schwarz  and  Erdmann,  does  not  redden  litmos, 
but,  according  to  MuUer,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  It  has  a  golden- 
yellow  colour,  is  heavier  than  water,  free  from  sulphur,  and  decom- 
poses by  keeping,  or  in  contact  with  water  or  chloride  of  calcium,  into 
anemonin  and  anemonic  acid  (Erdmann).  The  water  distilled  over  the 
anemony  plant,  especially  if  concentrated  by  cohobation,  likewise 
deposits,  after  keeping  for  some  weeks  or  months,  ciystals  of  anemonin 
and  white  pulverulent  anemonic  acid,  separable  by  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves only  the  crystals.  This  treatment  deprives  the  anemonin  of  its 
acridity  (Heyer,  Schwarz). 

Properties,  Colourless,  shining  prisms  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system.  The  crystals,  which  are  mostly  tabular,  exhibit 
all  the  faces  of  Fig.  53,  with  this  difference,  that  neither  t  nor  u 
truncates  symetrically  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  a;  between p and 
y  there  is  a  prism  s ;  also  an  octahedron  /3,  situated  in  the  same  zones 
with/?  and  a,  also  with  t  and*.  The  more  simple  crystals  exhibit  only 
the  faces  ^,  i,  j5,  and  u,  —  m :  m  =  148°  30'  (nearly) ;  m :  y  =s  130°  0' 
j>:t  =  115°19';i?:a  =  157°  13' ;/):»=  126°  37';  1>:  y3=  146°  2' ; 
y :  5  =  152°  43' ;  a :  /8  =  160°  15'.  The  «-face  is  striated  parallel  to  t 
(Grailich  &  Lang,  Wien,  AJcad,  Ber,  27,  60).  Different  from  these 
are  the  crystals  obtained  by  Frankenheim  (N,  Br,  Arch,  63,  3): 
1.  From  Pulsatilla  pratensis.  Short  rhombic  prisms  y(i^.  53),  having 
their  lateral  edges  truncated  by  p  and  m,  acuminated  at  the  top  by 
t  and  u.  Subordinate  are  two  octahedrons,  the  lower  being  that 
whose  edges  are  synmietrically  truncated  by  t^  m,  y ;  also  a  truncation 
between  y  and  m.  Cleavage-planes  parallel  to  m  and  p:  ui  m  = 
112°  15' ;  i:p^  130°  34'.  —  2.  From  Anemone  nemorosa.  Long  prisms, 
with  predominating  faces  m,  y ;  also  w,  a  truncating  face  between  u  and 
TO,  another  between  y  and  to,  and  lastly,  the  end- face  t. 

Heavier  than  water.  Very  friable.  Inodorous.  In  the  solid  state 
it  has  little  more  than  a  fatty  taste,  but  in  the  melted  state  its  taste 
is  intensely  biting  and  burning,  and  leaves  a  numbness  on  the  tongue 
for  several  days  (Heyer,  Robert).  It  is  an  acrid  poison.  —  Neutral  to 
vegetable  colours  (Fehling). 
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lidwi^;  k  Weidmann  gare  the  formula  CTH'O^  The  discrepancies  of  tiieir 
analjaes  haTe  not  been  explained. 

Decompositions.  1.  Anemonin  softens  at  15°,  giving  off  water  and 
a  very  pungent  vapour ;  the  yellow  residue  decomposes  above  800°, 
with  separation  of  charcoal  (Pehllng).  —  According  to  earlier  obseirations. 
anemonin  is  volatile.  —  By  diy  distillation,  it  yields  a  limpid  watery  distillate, 
haying  a  propeiy  tast^,  also  a  yellow  empyrenmatic  sublimate,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
a  residue  of  charcoal  (Heyer).  When  it  is  heated  in  a  ^lass  tube,  the  greater  part 
volatilises  undecomposed,  and  condenses  to  a  solidifying  oil,  a  small  Quantity  of  brown 
resin  remaining  behind  (Yauquelin).  —  2.  When  held  in  a  lamp-flame,  it 
bums  away  completely,  with  a  bright  flame  ^Heyer).  It  dissolves  with- 
out decomposition  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  (Lowig  &  Weidmann),  the  solu- 
tion not  blackening,  even  after  many  days  (Mtiller).  According  to 
Fehling,  it  is  carbonised  by  oil  of  ritriol.  —  4.  When  quickly  heated  in 
chlorine  gas^  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms 
a  yellow  volatile  oil  (Fehling).  —  5.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts 
it  into  anemoninic  acid  (Lowig  &  Weidmann)! —  6.  Heated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  forms  oxaHc  acid  (Fehling).  —  7.  Heated  with  peroxide  of 
mangcmese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  formic  acid  (Fehling). 

8.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  aqueous  alkcUis  and  in 
hartfta-water  (Fehling) ;  according  to  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  however, 
it  takes  up  at  the  same  time  2  at.  water,  and  is  converted  into  their 
anemoninic  acid. 

a.  According  to  Lowig  ^  Weidmann, — When  anemonin  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  concentrated  baryta-water,  red  flocks  of  basic  anemoninate 
of  baryta  are  deposited,  which  dissolve  with  yellow  colour  on  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  anemonin.  If  the  basic  salt  is  converted  into 
a  neutral  salt  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid,  the  neutral  salt 

Erecipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  lead-salt  decomposed  by 
ydrosulphuric  add,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  anemonin  remains  as 
an  amorphous,  brittle,  translucent  brown  mass,  which  melts  at  100°, 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether. 
This  acid,  according  to  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  is  C^HH}*,  contains 
43  p.  c.  C,  and  51  H.,  and  forms  with  bases,  brown  amorphous  salts, 
of  which  the  lead-,  mercury-,  and  silver-salts  are  insoluble  in  water. 

h.  According  to  Fehling.  Anemonin  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  with 
yellow  colour,  neutralising  them  completely,  and  the  solutions,  when 
evaporated,  leave  a  brown  mass,  from  which  acids  separate  a  yellow 
gum  easily  soluble  in  water.  —  When  anemonin  is  dissolved  in  baryta- 
water,  and  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the  slightly  alkaline  liquid,  a 
small  quantity  of  organic  substance  is  precipitated  together  with  the 
carbonate  of  baryta.  This  organic  substance,  which  remains  in  solu- 
tion after  the  precipitate  has  been  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the 
baryta  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  yellow,  crystalline,  and  does 
not  precipitate  ammoniacal  solutions  of  lead-  or  silver-salts.  —  The 
solution  of  anemonin  in  baryta-water,  when  freed  from  carbonate  of 
baryta  and  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  then  mixed  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  contains 
26-64  p.  c.  C,  2-19  H.,  16-42  0.,  and  54-75  PbO.,  agreeing  nearly  with 
the*formula  C'H*0*.  The  quantity  of  this  precipitate  amounts  to 
scarcely  -^  of  the  anemonin  employed ;  hence  the  acid  cannot  be 
formed  from  anemonin  by  simple  assumption  of  water  (Fehling), 
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Con^pounda  of  An&monin,  Anemonin  is  very  BlighUy  soluble  in  cold 
water;  from  solution  in  boiling  water  it  crystalliseB  on  cooling 
(Vauquelin). 

It  unites  with  Uad-oxide  and  dlver-trnde  (Fehling). 

JLead-campound.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  anemonin  and  lead-oxide 
with  watery  and  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  on  cooling,  together  with 
anemonin,  which  may  be  extracted  by  hot  alcohoL  The  hot  filta^to 
treated  wi^  alookol,  yieldB  ft  preoipitato  oontaining  60^  pu  e.  ocdde  of  1mA 
(Fehling). 

Fehling. 

80  0  180    85-16    85-68 

12  H 12    2-84    2-68 

12  O 96    18-76    18-94 

2  PbO 224    48-76    4276 

C^OHW^hO 612 100-00    100-00 

Stiver-compound. — Crystallises  from  the  hot-filtered  solution  obtained 
by  boiling  anemonin  with  carbonate  of  silver  (Fehling). 

Anemonin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol^  and 
crystallises  on  cooling.  —  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  ether^  separating  out  completely  on  coohng  (Fehling,  Muller). 
— ISoluble  in  chlorofonn  (Erdmann),  hot  oU  of  kwenaer,  and  hot  palm-oil 
(Heyer). 

Anemonic  Aeid; 

C»ffH)»*t 

LifyraitiremA  Formation  :  seeln«m<min  (pp. 266, 266). -^ Hot  to  b«  amfiyimitod 
Willi  memoiuziie  add. 

White,  tasteless,  non-crystalline  powder*    Has  an  add  reaction. 

Fehling. 
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Decomposed  by  dry  distillation.  Takes  fire  in  a  flame  and  turns  with 
incandescence  (Heyer),  first  with  a  bright  flame,  then  with  a  glimmer- 
ing light,  and  empyreumatic  odour,  like  that  of  caramel  (Schwarz).  — 
JViWc  add  first  turns  it  yellow,  then  dissolves  it  quietly,  and  deposits 
flocks  on  addition  of  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  (KUbenhorstV  —  It  is 
blackened  by  oil  oj  vitriol  (Heyer),  and  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  ibd^ 
chlorine^  or  hydrochloric  add  (Schwartz). 

Does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in  dilute  acidsy  not  even  in  dilute 
acetic  acid  (Heyer). 

It  unites  with  baies,  forming  aaUa  (Rabenhorst).  It  dissolves  in 
potash-ley^  with  yellow  colour,  turning  brown  when  heated  (Heyer). 
According  to  Schwarz,  it  colours  ammonia^  potash^  and  soda  yellow, 
the   acid   itself  assuming  an   orange-yellow   colour;    the   yellow 
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liqnid  is  deoolorised  by  hydjochlorie  add,  with  preci{»tatioi:L  of  yellow 
flocks ;  the  orange-yeuow  powder  retains  alkali,  even  after  it  haia  been 
several  times  washed  with  water,  which  renders  it  paler. — Baryta  and 
lime-water  colour  anemonic  acid  of  a  paler  yellow  than  the  alkalis 
(Schwarz). 

Anemonic  acid  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol  ox  ether j  oil  ofUwender^  or 
palm-oil  (Heyer,  Fehling). 


Primary  NucleuSy  C*H*. 

Cedrene. 

Walter,  if.  Arm.  Chim.  Phys.  1,  501 ;  /.  pr.  Chsm.  24,  282 ;  Awn. 
Pharm.  89,  249  \—N.  Ann,  Chim.  Phye.  8,  854 ;  «/^.  pr.  Chem.  80,  867 ; 
Ajul  Pharm.  48,  85. 

The  wune  Cedrin  wbs  given  by  Lewi  (J,  CUm,  mid,  1861,  232;  Hepmri. 
109,  850),  to  neutral  bitter  needles  obtained  from  tbe  fruit  of  Simaha  Cednm^ 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol.  The  substanee  may 
be  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  fruit  a&r  it  has  been  freed  from  fat  by  ether. 

The  Tolatile  oil  of  Jumpere*  virffiniana  {Viryinian  Cedrene-  or  Juniper-oil)  is  a 
mixture  of  cedrene  and  cedar-camphor.  It  forms  a  white,  soft,  crystalline  mass. 
After  dehjrdration,  it  solidifies  at  270*,  its  temperature  then  rising  to  3Z^i  on 
distilling  it,  the  greater  part  goes  over  at  about  282%  whilst  a  portion  remaina 
altered  by  the  heat. 

When  oil  of  cedar,  previously  distilled  and  solidified,  is  subjected 
to  pressure,  solid  cedar-canxphor  remains  behind,  whilst  a  solution  of 
that  substance  in  cedrene  runs  off.  The  latter  repeatedly  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation,  yields  cedrene  boiling  between  264°  and  268'' 
as  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate.  This  liquid  is  purified  by  repeated 
distillation  over  potassium,  till  the  metal  is  no  longer  tarnished 
by  it. 

When  anhydi-ous  phosphoric  acid  is  added  by  small  portions  to 
cedar-camphor  C^H^O*,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  black  viscid  oil  is 
obtained,  with  yellow  oil-drops  floating  upon  it.  On  distilling  this 
product,  cedrene  passes  over,  and  may  be  purified  by  distilling  it  once 
or  twice  over  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  then  repeatedly  over 
potassium. 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*984  at  14*5^,  and  boQin^  at 
237^.  Has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  different  from  that  of  cedar- 
camphor;  its  taste  is  at  first  faintly,  afterwards  stron^y  peppery. 
Yapour-density  =a  7*9. 

Walter. 
0.  &. 

aO  0  180  ......  88-28  87-80  . 87-97 

24  H 24 11-77 12H)1  IISS 

CPH«* 204  100-00  99-81  99-92 

Vol.       Density. 

C-yaponr —    80    124800 

H-gas  24    1 6632 

Cedrene-rapov....      2    141482 

1    70716 
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a.  Cedrene  separated  from  oil  of  cedar;  h.  prepared  from  oedar^oamphor. 
Walter  gare  the  formula  C»£D»  j  Oerliardt  {TraiU  4,  354),  the  abore. 

When  cedrene  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  turns  yellow,  and  its 
boiling  point  rises. 

Cedar-camphor. 
C«H*»0»  =  C«>BP*,HK)". 
Walter.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  1,  498 ;  8,  354. 

Obtained  by  expressing  the  crude  once-distilled  cedar-oil  (p.  269), 
and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

White,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  74°.  Boiling  point  282°.  Has 
a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  and  faint  taste.    Vapour-density  =  8*4. 

Walter.                                 VoL  Density. 

80  0 ICO    ....    8108    ....    810  C-yapour  80  ....  12-4800 

26  H    26    ....     11-71     ....     11-8  H-gas    26  ....     18018 

2  0 16    ....      7-21    ....      7-2  O-gas    1  ...    11098 

C»H«0«  ....  222    ....  10000    ....  1000  Vapour  of  oe- 1      2   ....  15*3911 

dar-oamph.  J      1    ....    7*6956 

So  aooording  to  Gbrhardt  {Traiti  4,  354)  ;  Walter  gaye  the  formula  U*"11»0». 

Decompositions,  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  turns  brown,  and  deposits  a 
yellow  oil,  without  forming  a  conjugated  acid.  —  Anhydrous  phosphoric 
add  converts  it  into  cedrene.  —  ^'\i\i  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  it  forma 
an  aromatic  oil,  difficult  to  obtain  pure. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water^  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  either 
hot  or  cold. 

Cubebene. 

SouBKiRAN  &  Capttainb.    J.  Fharm,  26,  78  ;  Ann,  Pharm.  85,  823. 

WTien  cubebs,  the  fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba  (Handhuch  yiii,,  PMytoehem. 
81),  is  distilled  with  water,  a  volatile  oil,  called  oil  or  essence  of  cubebs^ 
passes  over,  from  which,  on  keeping  and  cooling,  camphor  of  cubebs 
separates,  while  cubebene  remains  in  solution. 

If  the  oil  of  cubebs  is  rectified  over  brine,  then  dehydrated  by 
leaving  it  in  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  for  several  days,  at  40*** 
-—45°,  and  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  water  passes  over  with 
the  oil,  being  probably  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  camphor  of 
cubebs.  The  first  twelfth  part  of  the  distillate,  after  being  again 
dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  is  less  viscid  than  the  crude  oil,  has  a 
density  of  0*919,  and  the  comparison  C**H"*  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.) 

Soubeiran  &  Capitaine. 

80  C  180    88*23    87*86 

24  H 24    11-77    11*76 

0«»BP*    .„ 204    lOOOO    9912 
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Camphor  of  Gubebs. 

C~H»0«  =  C»H«*,H«0«. 

Tesohemachbr  &  Brooke.    Phil.  Ann.  5,  450. 
MuiXER.     Ann.  Pharm.  2, 90. 
Skll  &  Blanchet.    Ann.  Pharm.  6,  294. 
WiNCKLBR.     Bepert.  15,  345 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  8,  203. 
AuB£BGi£R.     J.  Pharm.  27,  278  ;  Bev.  acient.  4, 220. 

Sydrated  OH  of  CuheU.    Hydrate  of  Cuhehene.     See  p.  270 Obtained   by 

cooling  oil  of  cubebs,  pressing  the  solid  matter  wliich  separates,  and 
recrystallising  it  from  alcohol  (MiUler);  better  from  ether-alcohol 
(Blanchet  &SeU.) 

Colourless,  transparent  crystals  of  the  right  prismatic  system, 
having  a  vitreous  lustre.  Fig.  66,  without  the  small  faces  between  t 
and  a.  Khombic  octahedron  a,  having  its  acuter  lateral  edges  trun- 
cated by  y ;  the  prism  u  with  the  end-faces  m  and  t ;  also  a  prism  w* 
between  <  and  u.  a  :  a  in  front  =  145°  40'  (Brooke),  145°  0' 
(Kobell)  I  a '.a  over  y  =  115°  45'  (Br.) ;  1 15°  40'  (Kob.)  i  ai  a.  over  u 
=  74°  56'  (Br.);  75°  24'  (Kob.);  «:  «  =  151°  0'  (Br.);  ti«:  /=  165°  0' 
(Br.)  Cleavable  parallel  to  m  (Kobell,  RepeH.  45,  351).  — Melts 
between  68*7°  and  70°  (Winckler),  at  69°  (Aubergier)  to  a  limpid  oil, 
which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  Sp.  gr.  at  the 
melting  point,  0*926  (Aubergier).  Boils  between  150°  and  155° 
(Winckler),  at  150°  (Aubergier),  and  sublimes  in  small  quantities,  or 
distils  over  without  alteration  in  large  quantities  (Blanchet  &  Sell, 
Mlillcr).  —  Smells  shghtly  of  cubebs ;  tastes  slightly  burning  at  first, 
afterwards  coohng.  Neutral.— L»vorotatory;  [a^r  =56'7°  (Aubergier). 


aoc 

26  H    

180    .... 

26    ..,. 

....    8108    .. 
....    11-71    ... 
...      7-21    .. 

Blanchet 
&SelL 
tneatit 

....     80-3    

11-6    

8-1    

Aubergier. 

...    76-96 
...     11-84 

2  0   

16    .... 

...     11-21 

CPH«,2H0 222    10000    1000    10000 

Aooording  to  Blanchet  &  Sell,  it  is  C^'H^^O ;  according  to  Aubergier,  (FH^^O*. 

Decompositions.  BydiHiUaiio»f  (p.  270).  —  It  takes  fire  when  held  in 
a  flame,  but  does  not  continue  to  bum  when  removed.^ — When  tritui*ated 
with  iodiae^  it  forms  a  thick  brown  liquid.  —  In  chlorine  gas  it  melts  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  which,  if  more  chlorine  be  passed  into  it,  becomes  hot 
and  turbid,  afterwards  clear  again,  and  solidifies  to  a  transparent, 
tough,  yellow-brown,  acid  mass.  —  OH  of  vitriol  slowly  turns  it  brown. 
—  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gi*.  1-5  converts  it  into  a  resin,  with  violent 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas  (Winckler). 

Immersed  in  boiling  water^  it  melts  without  dissolving,  and  distils 
over  slowly  with  the  aqueous  vapour  (Winckler,  Mtiller).  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  potash-ley,  aqueous  ammonia,  or  dilute  acetic  acid.  Glacial 
acetic  acid  shaken  up  with  camphor  of  cubebs  dissolves  it,  and  the 
solution,  on  addition  of  a  lar^r  quantity  of  the  camphor,  vlelds  drops 
of  oil,  which  do  not  solidify  tiU  the  acid  is  neutralisea  (Miiuer). 
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It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  in  ether^  and  in  oi&,  both  fixed  and 
volatile.  According  to  Blanchet  &  Sell,  it  ciystaUises  from  the  ether- 
alcoholic,  but  not  from  the  alcoholic  solution. 


Hydrochlorate  of  Cabebene. 
C»H»C1*  =  (?»H^2Ha 

SouBEiRAN  &  GAPrrAiNE.    J.  Phorm.  26,  75. 
Campkr0  de  CkOObe. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  volatOe  oil  of  cobebs,  the 
oil  becomes  turbid,  acquires  a  dark  red-brown  colour,  and  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystalli* 
satioii  from  alcohol.  The  black  mother-Uquor  does  not  yield  any  more 
crystals,  even  when  cooled  to  —  10". 

Long,  oblique  prisms,  with  rectangular  base.  Sp.  gr.  0*801. 
Bailing  point  131*.  Leevorotatory ;  [a];  ss  67-89**. — Tasteless  and 
scentless. 

80  C ^..  180 

26  H 26 

2  a 71 

Cf»H»«,2H0l 277    1000    98-8 

The  vapour  passed  over  red-hot  auicMime  does  not  yield  any  oil, 
but  a  small  quantity  of  crystalline  sublimate,  perhaps  naphthalin. 

It  dissolves  in  alcohol  so  abundantly,  that  the  solution  solidifies  on  | 

cooling.  I 

! 
Appendix  to  Cube^ene  cmd  Camphor  of  Cubebe. 

1.  on  of  Cubebs. 

For  the  LUeratwr^  relating  to  this  oil,  and  for  its  eonttUumUtt  see  page  270. 

Cubebs  yield  2-1  p.  a  of  volatile  oil  (Trommsdorff) ;  7*8  p.  c 
(Winckler^ ;  10-7  p.  (Steer) ;  15-6  f Wiking,  N.  Br.  Arch.  89,  30). 

The  oil,  after  rectification,  is  colourless  and  viscid,  the  last  portion 
which  passes  over  in  the  fractional  distillation  having  nearly  the  con-  ; 

sistence  of  butter.  Sp.  gr.  0-936  at  e-S"*  (Winckler),  0*929  (Soubeiran 
4  Capitaine);  0-92  (Zeller);  0-92  to  0-936  (Van  Hees,  N.  Br.  ArA.  61, 
18) ;  0-929  (Williams,  Ann.  Pharm.  107,  242)  ;  at  0**,  it  is  0-924  ;  at  100** 
it  IS  0*858  (Aubergier).  —  The  greater  portion  distils  over  between 
250""  and  260^,  but  leaves  a  coloured  residue,  both  in  this  distillation 
and  on  subsequent  rectification  (Soubeiran  &  Capitaine).  Its  odour  ia 
slightly  aromatic,  and  its  taste  warming,  like  that  of  camphor  or 
peppermint. — Neutral.  —  LsBvoratoiy;  [«!;  for  the  oil  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium  =  40*16 ;  for  the  same  oil,  after  it  has  been  freed 


Ekrabeiran  &  Oqiitaine. 
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...    64-9 

64-8 
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..      9-3 

..- 9-8 

...    25*8 

^ 24r7 
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from  the  water  which  forms  on  distillation  (p.  270\  it  is  39*40° 
(Soubeiran  &  Capitaine).  Aubergier  fonnd  for  the  molecular  rotatory 
power  of  the  portion  wluch  distils  first  [ay  =  30*98° ;  for  the  last,  very 
viscid  portion  of  the  distillate,  after  separation  of  the  camphor  of  cubebs 
which  forms  atO°,  loc]r  =  28-28°, — much  weaker,  therefore,  than  that 
of  camphor  of  cubebs,  which  latter  he  is  disposed  to  regard  as  the 
only  optically  active  constituent  of  the  oil. 

Oil  of  cubebs  in  contact  with  iodine  becomes  warm,  gives  off 

I  yellow  and  violet  vapours,  and  acquires  a  brown  colour  and  viscid 

I  consistence  (Winckler).    Nitric  acid  does  not  set  the  oil  on  fire,  but 

I  heats  it  strongly,  and  converts  it  into  a  resin,  with  copious  evolution 

I  of  niti-ous  vapours.  — When  dropt  into  a  large  quantity  of  oilofvitrioly 

j  it  forms  a  red-brown  solution,  containing  a  conjugated  sulpho-acid 

(Gerhardt,  Compt.  rend.  17,  314).     Heated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  makes 

a  loud  and  continued  hissing  noise,  and  gives  off  a  colourless  oil,  which, 

i  after  precipitation,  exhibits  a  slight  Isevoratory  power  {la]r  =  6*25), 

and  is  perhaps  identical  with  cubebene  (Aubergier.)  —  With  bichromate 

I  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  cubebs  assume  a  greenish  colour 

(Zeller).    With  absolute  acoholj  it  forms  a  turbid  mixture  ;  with  27  pts* 

alcohol  of  sp.  gr.,  0*87,  an  opalescent  mixture  (Zeller). 


2.  Cubebin. 

MoNHEiM.    Rq>ert.  44,  199. 

Cassola.     J.  Chvm.  med  10,  68 ;  abstr.  Bepert.  50,  220 ;  N.  Br.  Arch. 

8,  303. 
Steer.  Rq>ert.  61,  85 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  12, 197.  —Bepert.  71,  119 ;  N.  Br. 

Arch.  24,  207. 
Soubeiran  &  Capitaine.    J.  Pharm.  26,  355;  abstr.  Bepert.  67,  113; 

N.  Br.  Arch.  19,  173 ;  Afin.  Pharm.  31,  190 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  480. 
ScHUCK.     N.  Bepert.  1, 213. 
Engelhardt.    N.  Bepert.  3, 1. 

Discovered  by  Monheim ;  prepared  pure  by  Soubeiran  &  Capitaine. 

Occurrence.  In  cubebs,  the  not  perfectly  ripe  fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba 
(Hcmdbuch  viii.,  Phytochem.  81).  Separates  from  the  ethereal  extract 
of  cubebs  on  keeping  (Schuck,  Engelhardt). 

Preparation.  From  cubebs,  freed  from  volatile  oil  by  distillation 
with  water,  then  pressed  and  dried.  The  cubebs  are  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol,  the  decoctions  are  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  this  extract 
is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  to  remove  certain  substances  soluble 
therein ;  and  the  cubebin  which  remains  is  washed  with  water 
and  purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  (Soubeiran  & 
Capitaine).  From  the  alcoholic  tinctures,  after  suflficient  concentration, 
the  cubebin  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystalli- 
sation, with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Steer). 

Schuck  employs  cubebs  not  previously  freed  from  volatile  oil,  adding 
^  of  their  weight  of  quick  Hme.  —  Monheim  exhausts  the  cubebs  with 
ether,  before  treating  them  with  alcohol,  in  which  process,  however,  the 

VOL.   XVI.  T 
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ether,  by  help  of  the  volatile  oil,  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  cabebin 
(Engelhardt). — The  ethereal  extract  of  cubebs  prepared  in  the  per- 
colator, yields,  by  spontaneous,  evaporation  needle-shaped  crystals 
mixed  with  oil  and  resin ;  they  may  be  obtained  pure  by  washing  ¥Fith 
potash-ley  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  or  from  boiling  acetic  add 
(Riegel,  N.  Jahrh.  Flwrm.  8, 96). 

The  product  (varying  perhaps  in  quantity  according  to  the  age  of 
the  cubebs)  amounts  to  5*85  p.  c.  of  crude  cubebin  (Steer),  0'18  p.  c. 
(Schuck). 

Properties.  Small,  white  needles  (Soubeiran  and  Gapitaine) ;  lamin» 
having  a  silky  or  pearly  lustre.  Does  not  lose  weight  m  vacuo  at  200®, 
and  may  be  fused  without  decomposition  (Soubeiran  &  Gaptaine). 
Melts  at  120'',  and  solidifies  to  a  tough  greenish-yellow  resin  on 
coolmg  (Schuck).    Inodorous,  tasteless,  and  neutraL 


a 

h 

Sonbeinn. 
&  Gapitaise. 

20  0   

...  120    . 

..    67-41 

84  C 

..  204    . 

...    6800 

....    66-91 

•10  H  

....     10    . 

6-62 

16  H 

..     16    . 

..      5-83 

....      6-68 

6  O   

....    4S    . 

...    26-97 

10  O 

..    80    . 

...    26-67 

....    27-41 

0»H>»0«  ... 

....  178    . 

...  10000 

CMHWQIO  , 

..  300    . 

...  100-00 

....  100-00 

Soubeiran  &  Gapitaine's  analysoB,  when  reoalculatedi  agree  better  with  the  foramla 
a,  than  with  their  own  formula  G^H^'O*®  (Kr.). 

Decompositions,  Cubebin  when  heated^  swells  up,  gives  off  white 
fumes,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  a  considerable  quantity 
of  charcoal.  —  Hot  nitric  acid  colours  it  dark  reddish  yellow,  and 
gives  off  nitrous  gas  (Schuck).  —  With  oU  of  vitriol  it  assumes  a  fine 
blood-red  colour,  the  mixture  becoming  carbonised  when  heated 
(Soubeiran  &  Gapitaine,  Schuck). — It  is  not  altered  by  hot  k^droMoric 
acid  (Schuck). 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  wtxter, 

—  It  is  not  altered  by  alkalis  and  earths,  and  does  not  unite  with  them, 

—  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  especially  when  hot,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling. 

It  dissolves  at  20°,  in  76  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  140  pts. 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  (Soubeiran  &  Gapitaine^ ;  in  200  pts.  cold  and 
10  pts.  boiling  alcohol  (Schuck),  It  dissolves  in  26*6  pts.  ether  of  12* 
(Soubeiran  &  Gapittune),  spanngly  in  chloroform^  more  readily  in  oils 
hothfaoed  and  volatile. 


Lactucerin. 

?  O'WKy  =  G»H«*,0». 

Walz.    Ann.  Pharm.  82,  86;   Pharm.  Centr.   1840,  59;  Jdhrb.  pr. 

Pharm.  14,  26. 
Lenoib.     Ann.  Pharm.  60,  83. 
LuDwio,  Thiemb,  &  RuioKHOLDT.    N.  Br.  Arch.  60,  1,  and  129. 

WaLi't  Lti;ktc§'f<U\  Lenoir's  Lactuoonei  Ludwig't  Xoe^vMTM. .— Qqqucs  iq 
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lactncarium,  the  milky  juice  of  Lactuca  virosa  (Mandbueh  viii.  Phytoehem^ 
69).  On  other  bodies  prepared  from  lactucarium,  see  page  278,  and  Sandbuck. 
▼iii.  69. 

Prqxxraiian.  Chopped  lactucarium  is"  repeatedly  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  tinctures  are  filtered  while  hot.  The  liquid, 
on  cooling,  deposits  nodules  of  lactucerin,  contaminated  with  colouring 
matter  and  bitter  principle,  from  which  they  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal 
(Lenois). 

Ludwig  treats  the  lactucarium  with  water,  before  exhausting  it 
with  alcohol,  and  frees  the  lactucerin  from  admixed  bitter  principle  by 
washing  with  water.— The  fresh  milky  juice  of  Lactuca  virosa  deposits, 
when  mixed  with  water,  a  white  curdy  mass,  from  which  alcohol 
extracts  lactucerin,  —  Dry  lactucarium  yields  as  much  as  53  p.  c. 
lactucerin. 

Properties.  Slender,  colourless  needles,  united  in  stellate  groups, 
melting  between  150°  and  200°  to  an  amorphous  mass,  and  solidifying 
to  an  amorphous  transparent  mass  on  cooling.  In  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic add  it  volatilises  for  the  most  part  undecomposed.  Scentless, 
tasteless,  neutral,  and  without  action  on  the  animal  organism  (Lenoir). 
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Li  other  analjBes,  Ladwig  &  Buickholt  found  from  1  to  5  p.  c.  leas  carbon, 
doabtle68  in  consequence  of  impuritj  of  the  lactucerin. 

Decomposituma,  When  heated,  it  partly  creeps,  undecomposed,  up 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  partly  decomposes,  yielding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  acetic  acid  (Lenoir).  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  first 
^ves  off  white  fumes  which  condense  to  a  colourless  acid  liquid,  then 
heavy,  yellow  vapours,  and  a  dark-coloured  oil,  while  a  small  quantity 
of  charcoal  remains.  No  carbonic  acid  or  combustible  gas  is  evolved 
in  the  decomposition  (Ludwig).  —  Lactucerin  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^ 
forming  a  brown  solution  which  chars  when  heated  (Ludwig).  —  It  is 
not  altered  bv  chlorine  gas  (Lenoir).  Heated  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*25,  it  dissolves,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  yellow  residue,  which  is 
soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
acetic  acid  (Ludwig). 

Lactucerin  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  potashy  and  is  not  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by 
metallic  salts  (Lenoir). 

It  is  soluble  in  alcoholy  in  ethery  and  in  oils  both  Jixed  and  volatile 
(Lenoir). 
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Appendix  to  Lactucerin. 

Lactacin. 

Walz.     Ann.  Pharm.  82,  Sb.—Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm,  14,  25. — N.  Jakrb. 

Phar-n.  15,  118. 
AuBEROiER.     Compt.  rend.  19,  928  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  44,  299. 
LuDWiQ.     N.  Br.  Arch.  50,  1,  and  129. 
Kbomateb.     N.  Br.  Arch.  105,  8. 
LuDWiG  &  EjEtOMATER.    N.  Br.  Arch.  Ill,  1. 

The  bitter  principle  of  Lactucarium.  Occurs  in  the  milky  juice  of 
Lactuca  aUissima  (Aubergier).  —  From  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Laetuca  ttOwa 
Fagenstecher  (Ann.  Pharm.  40,  328 :  Pharm.  Centr.  1841. 14)  extracted  wi^  aloohol 
of  95  p.  0.  white,  bitter  ciystals,  having  the  consistence  of  wax,  incapable  of  iinitijig 
with  acids  or  with  alkalis,  soluble  in  iJI  proportions  in  water  and  aloohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.    It  is  doubtful  whether  these  crystals  consisted  of  lactuoin. 

Prqxxration.  Fresh  German  lactucarium  is  drenched  with  1|  pts.  of 
hot  water,  and  pressed  after  standing  for  fourteen  days ;  and  the  i-esidue 
is  stirred  up  with  cold  water  to  a  pulp  and  again  pressed,  whereby  oxalic 
acid  and  other  substances  are  dissolved,  and  a  residue  is  obtained  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  lactucin  and  lactucerin.  This  residue  is  boiled  at 
least  five  times  with  fresh  quantities  of  virater,  as  long  as  the  extracts 
acquire  a  bitter  taste,  whereupon  lactucin  dissolves  while  lactucerin 
remains  undissolved.  The  united  aqueous  extracts,  evaporated  till 
they  amount  to  half  the  weight  of  the  lactucarium  employed,  solidify 
on  cooling  to  a  granular  mass,  which  must  be  separated  from  the 
mother-liquor,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  mixed  witn  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot  water ;  hydrosulphuric  add 
gas  is  passed  into  the  filtrate ;  and  the  liquid  is  again  filtered,  evapo- 
rated, and  left  to  itself.  Lactucin  then  crystallises  out  after  a  while, 
and  a  further  quantity  is  obtained  on  concentrating  the  mother-liquor. 
It  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  with  help  of 
animal  charcoal.  —  The  mother-liquors  of  the  granular  mass,  when 
freed  from  substances  predpitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  then  from 
excess  of  lead,  and  evaporated,  yield  an  additional  quantity  of  lactucin, 
till  at  length  nothing  remains  but  uncrystallisable  lactucopicrin  (Lud- 
wig  &  Kromayer).  The  yield  is  about  -^  p.  c.  of  the  lactucarium,  or  less 
(Kromayer). —  Walz  exhausts  pulverised  lactucarium  with  a  warm 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  -^  concentrated  acetic  acid;  adds  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  then  basic  acetate  of  lead,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
is  thereby  produced ;  and  washes  this  precipitate  with  weak  alcohol 
containing  acetic  add.  The  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric 
add,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  about  60°,  and  the  residue  is  ex- 
hausted with  ether,  from  which,  on  evaporation,  the  lactucin  crystal- 
lises. It  is  purified  by  solution  in  weak  alcohol,  evaporation,  and  re- 
solution in  ether.  —  Or  he  exhausts  the  above  residue  with  absolute 
alcohol,  evaporates  and  treats  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  lactudn. 

Ludwig,  by  the  following  process,  obtained  lactucin,  together  with 
his  lactucic  acid : 

80  grammes  of  finely  pulverised  lactucarium  are  triturated  with  an 
equal  ouantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  ^  oil  of  vitriol ; 
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400  gr.  alcohol  of  84  p.  c.  is  added ;  the  liquid  is  shaken  and  filtered ; 
the  reddish-yellow  filtrate  agitated  with  crumbled  hydrate  of  lime  till 
a  filtered  sample  is  not  rendered  turbid,  either  by  baryta- water  or  by 
oxalate  of  potash;  the  filtrate  decolorised  by  anhnal  charcoal;  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off ;  and  the  remaining  liquid 
evaporated.  It  then  deposits  a  brown  viscid  mass,  which  may  be 
washed  with  cold  water  and  heated  to  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  The  lactucerin,  which  then  separates  in  the  form  of  resin,  is 
removed,  and  the  aqueous  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal 
and  evaporated,  whereupon  a  mixture  of  lactucin  and  lactucic  acid 
crystallises  out,  to  be  separated  by  boiling  water,  from  which  the 
former  crystallises  in  scales.  On  evaporating  the  mother-liquors, 
lactucic  acid  remains,  as  an  amorphous  light-yellow  mass,  which 
crystallises  after  long  standing. 

Properties.  Lactucin  forms  white  scales  having  a  pearly  lustre,  like 
crystallised  boracic  acid ;  melting  to  a  colourless  mass  when  heated 
(Aubergier,  Ludwig).  From  very  dilute  alcohol  it  crystalhses  in  rhombic 
tables  (EjTomayer).    Its  taste  is  strongly  and  purely  bitter.    Neutral, 
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So,  aooordisg  to  Kromayer. 

Lactucin  chars  when  heated,  without  subliming  (Aubergier).  —  With 
OH  of  vitriol  it  turns  brown  (Walz);  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
blackens  that  liquid  when  heated  with  it  (Ludwig).  The  colourless 
solution,  if  cautiously  heated,  assumes  a  fine  cherry-red  colour  (Kro- 
mayer). — It  is  not  altered  by  cold  strong  hjdrochloric  acid,  but  dis- 
solves in  it  when  hot,  the  solution  assuming  a  red  colour,  and  deposit- 
ing resin  when  boiled  (Kromayer).  —  It  is  not  altered  hYjnitric  add  of 
pp.  gr.  1-2,  but  is  resinised  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'48  (Walz).  Strong 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  coloration  (Kromayer).  Caustic  alkalis 
and  lime-water  colour  aqueous  lactucin  wine-red,  the  colour  changing 
to  brown  when  the  liquid  is  heated  (Kromayer).  —  Lactucin  treated 
with  alkalis  loses  its  bitterness,  which  is  not  restored  by  acids  (Auber- 
gier).—  From  an  alkaline  cupric  solution  it  throws  down  cuprous  oxide, 
and  from  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  caustic  soda  (not  from  an  add  or 
ammoniacal  silver-solution)  it  separates  metalhc  silver  (Ludwig). 

Lactucin  is  not  altered  by  iodtne-water,  hy  ferric  acetate  or  hydrochlorate, 
or  by  acetate  of  lead,  either  neutral  or  mixed  with  ammonia  (Ludwig). 
It  is  not  a  conjugated  sugar-compound. 

Lactucin  dissolves  in  from  60  to  80  pts.  cold,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  boiling  water  (Walz).    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
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less  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether 
(Aubergier,  Kromayer).     It  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid  (Walz). 

Lactucic  acid.  Preparation  (p.  277).  Has  a  strong  and  persistently 
bitter,  not  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
reddened  by  alkalis.  It  reduces  alkaline  cupric  solution  and  ammo- 
niacal  silver-solution  at  the  boiling  heat,  throws  down  from  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-salt, 
and  from  ferric  acetate  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid 
(Ludwig). 

Lactucopicrin,  Preparation  (p.  277).  —  Thelactucopicrin  remaining  in 
the  mother-liquors  is  freed  from  admixed  lactucin  and  lactucerin  by 
ether. — Brown,  amorphous,  very  bitter  mass,  having  a  very  fwnt 
acid  reaction.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  not  precipitated  by 
basic  acetate  or  lead.  Contains  56*62  p.  c.  C,  6-83  H.,  and  86'35  0., 
corresponding  to  the  formula  C^^H^O**,  and  is  therefore  produced  from 
lactucin  by  assumption  of  water  and  oxygen  (Kromayer,  Die  Bitterstoffe, 
Erlangen,  1861, 79). 


Primary  Nucleus  C»H";  Oxygen-nucleua  C»ff*0". 

Frazetin. 

Salm-Horstmab.    Pogg.  100,  607 ;  N.  Repert.  6,  359.— Po^.  107,  827 ; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  78,  365. 
RocHLEDEB.     Wim,  Akod.  Ber.  40,  37 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  481 ;  N. 

Bepert.  9,  400;  J.pr.  Chem.  80, 173. 

Obtained  from  fraxin  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  perhaps  also  by 
dry  distillation.  Salm-Horstmar  heats  1  pt.  by  weight  of  fraxin  with 
4  pts.  by  measure  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  half  its  volume 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  whereupon  fraxetin  separates  from  the  solution  after 
a  few  minutes. 

Properties.  The  yellowish  crystals  of  hydrated  fraxetin  (seo  bdow) 
are  converted,  between  100°  and  120°,  into  white  anhydrous  fraxetin 
(Rochleder).  — It  melts  at  about  230°,  without  turning  brown,  and  solidi- 
fies in  the  crystalline  form.  —  Its  taste  is  very  sUghtly  astringent, 
Inodorous.  The  concentrated  hot  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid 
reaction  (Salm-Horstmar). 

at  120«.  Bochledcr. 

80  C  180    66-26  6618 

12  H 12    3-75  8-63 

16  O 128     40-00  4019 

0»H"0"  820    10000    100-00 

Combinations.  —  With  Water. — Hydrated  Fraxetin.  —  Colourless 
(yellowish,  according  to  Rochleder)  transparent  needles,  and  fem-like 
laminsa.    From  solution  in  alcohol  it  separates  on  cooling  in  microscopic 
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rectangular,  rhombic,  and  six-sided  tables ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
in  larger  tables  probably  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system 
(Salm-Horstmar). — Below  100^  it  gives  off  4-36  p.  c.  water  (li  at.  - 
4-06  p.  0.  HO)  (Rochleder> 

Fraxetin  dissolves  in  10,000  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  83  pts.  of  boiling 
tPcUer.  -—  It  dissolves  in  oU  of  vitrioly  with  bright  yellow  colour,  and  may 
be  precipitated  from  the  solution,  after  dilution  with  water,  by  ammonia. 
It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  warm  hydrochloric  add,  and 
oystallises  out  on  cooling ;  with  nitric  add  it  forms  a  dark  violet  solu- 
tion, changing  through  garnet-  and  rose-red  to  yellow,  and  ultimately 
becoming  colourless  (Salm-Horstmar). 

Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  yellow  to  orange  by  ammonia^  also 
by  alkaline  carbonates,  and  yields  a  brown  precipitate.  The  solution 
of  fraxetin  in  aqueous  sulphite  of  ammonia  is  turned  yellow  by  ammonia. 
—  The  hydrates  of  the  alkaline  earths  immersed  in  a  solution  of  fraxetin 
become  covered  with  a  red  deposit,  which,  with  baryta  and  strontia, 
becomes  black-gpreen,  with  Ume  and  magneda  brownish.  The  car^ 
honates  of  the  alkaline  earths  colour  the  solution  of  fraxetin  yellow, 
and  then  throw  down  a  precipitate,  exhibiting  a  green  fluorescence, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  —  Fraxetin  colours  acetate  of  baryta  and  acetate 
of  strontia  yellow,  changing  to  green  on  evaporation ;  from  acetate  of 
cadmium  and  acetate  of  lead,  it  throws  down  lemon-yellow  precipitates. 
Its  solution,  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ferric  hydrochlorate, 
asstmies  a  dark  greenish  blue  colour ;  with  acetate  of  diver  it  forms  a 
black  precipitate,  differing  in  appearance  from  metallic  silver  (Salm- 
Horstmar). 

Fraxetin  dissolves  in  alcohx>l  much  more  abundantly  than  in  water, 
and  is  slightly  soluble  in  warm  ether  (Salm-Horstmar). 


Olucoside  of  Fraxetin, 

Frazin. 
C~ffW*  =  C»H«O",20"H««» 

SAUi-HoRSTMAB.    Pogg.  97,  637 ;  further  Pogg.  100,  607 ;  N.  Bepert. 

6,  869 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  71,  250  ;  Chem,  Centr.  1857,  U2.—Pogg. 

107, 827 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  78, 365 ;  N.  Bq)ert.  9,  396. 
Stokes.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  11,  17  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  79,  115 ;  N.  Expert.  9, 

S9S.  —  Chem.Soc.  Qu.  J.  12,  126;  abstr.  Kopp*s  Jahresb.  1859,  578. 
RocHLEDER.     Pogg.  107,  331;  J.  pr.  Chem.  78,  See.—  Wien.  Akad. 

Ber.  40,  37 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  481 ;  N.  Repert.  9,  400. 

PavHn, — L.  Gmelin  {Awn,  Pharm.  84,  S54)  some  jean  ago  obserred  the  fluo- 
xwoenfc  property  of  maana  obtained  from  a  species  of  FraximUy  but  attributed  the 
propertj  to  ssculin. — Fraxin  was  discoyered  by  Sahn-Hontmor. — Keller's  I^aximn 
{Bepert.  44, 838),  obtained  from  I^raxinu*  excelsior  in  the  same  manner  as  salicin  from 
willow-bark,  was  shown  by  Bochleder  &  Schwarz  {Wien.  Akad,  Ber,  10,  76)  and  by 
Rtenhouse  {Afun,  Fharm.  91,  296)  to  be  nothing  but  mannite.  —  On  Mouchon's 
JVod^im^tf,  the  purgative  principle  of  ash-leayes,  see  Pharm,  Viertelj.  8,  483.  It  is 
uncrystallisable,  and  was  not  obtained  pure. 

Occurrence.    In  the  bark  of  Fraxinus  excelsior  (Salm-Horstmar),  of 
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AesctUus  Pavia  and  Aes,  Htppocastcmum,  as  well  as  in  the  bark  of  allied 
species  of  the  same  genera  (Salm-Horstmar). 

:^  Preparation.      A.     From    Horse-chemut    bark.  —  1.  The    bark    is 

[  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  35°  B. ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with 

}  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  precipitate 

?  is  washed  with    alcohol  and    decomposed  under  water  by  hydro- 

sulphuric  acid.      The   liquid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  lead,   is 
[  evaporated  to  dryness  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid ;  the  residue  is 

tritui-ated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  0°  ;  the  solution  of  tannic 
!  acid  thereby  obtained  is  removed  by  rapid  filtration  ;  and  the  crystals 

:  which  remain  are  washed  with  ice-cold  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum, 

'  at  a  temperature  below  100°  (Rochleder). 

[  2.  The  cooled  decoction  of  horse-chesnut  bark  is  mixed  with  the 

I  aqueous  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  which  is  added  by  separate  portions, 

[  till  the  flocks  produced  in  a  sample  of  the  liquid  on  addition  of  ammonia 

f  settle  rapidly  down,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  of  a  pure  yellow 

[  colour,  and  strongly  fluorescent.     The  whole  is  then  precipitated  by 

[  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  filtered ;  one-fourth  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed 

with  a  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  sufficient  to  precipitate  the 

whole  of  it,  then  with  sufficient  acetic  or  nitric  acid  to  re-dissolve  the 

precipitate ;  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  filtrate  are  likewise 

acidulated ;  and  the  two  liquids  are  mixed.    From  the  acid  solution 

'  thus  prepared,  containing  acetate  of  lead,  ammonia  throws  down  a 

;  precipitate  containing  fraxin,  from  which  the  fraxin  may  be  obtained 

[  in  the  crystaUised  state,  by  dissolving  -it  out  with  acetic  acid,  and 

I  leaving  the  filtrate  at  rest  (Stokes).    The  filtrate  freed  from  the  lead-compoxmd 

[  of  fruxin  still  contaiiiB  eesculin  (p.  19)  which  may  be  precipitated  by  basic  acetate 

[  of  lead,  and  separated  from  this  precipitate  in  the  same  manner  as  fraxin  from  its 

lead-compoimd  (Stokes). 

[  B.  From  the  bark  of  the  Ash-tree  (Fraxinm  excelsior).  —  The  decoction 

[  of  the  bark  collected  in  spring  when  the  tree  is  in  flower,  and  dried,  is 

[  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom 

;  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  latter  precipitate  is 

pressed  and  decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.     The 

sulphide  of  lead  is  removed ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  over 

the  water-bath ;  and  the  crystals  which  separate  after  24  hours,  are 

collected,  washed  with  water,  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  runs  off 

exhibits  a  whitish  turbidity,  then  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 

purified  by  recrystallisation  (Salm-Horstmar). 

Properties.  Hydrated  fraxin  forms  tufts  of  needles,  consisting  of 
slender  four-sided  prisms,  having  a  dazzling  white  colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
sulphur-yellow  (Salm-Horstmar).  From  a  hot  saturated  solution  in 
absolute  alcohol,  it  separates  on  cooling  in  colourless  crystals,  resembling 
those  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  not  turning  yellow  when  dry  (Roch- 
leder). Inodorous.  Has  a  sHghtly  bitter  and  astringent  taste.  In  a 
very  dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution,  especially  if  it  contains  a 
trace  of  ammonia  or  fixed  alkali,  it  exhibits  by  daylight  a  blue  or 
bluish-green  fluorescence,  which  disappears  on  addition  of  acids 
(Salm-Horstmar,  Stokes). 

Crystallised  fraxin  dried  in  vacuo  at  temperatures  below  110%  still 
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retains  1  at.  water ;  that  which  has  been  dried  between  110**  and  113* 
contains  no  water  (Rochleder). 

Kawalier. 
Below  110**.  mean, 

64  C  324    61-02    5112 

81  H 31     4-88     507 

35  O 280    4410     43-81 

CMH»0«,HO   ....  636    10000    10000 

Bochleder. 
Between  110*  and  113*.  mean. 

64  C  824    61-66    61-61 

30  H 30    4-79 4-79 

34  O 272     48-55     43-60 

C^H»0«  626    10000 100*00 

Thifl  formula  alone— not  the  formula  C*^WHy^  formerly  proposed  by  Bochleder 
[or  C^'H'^O*  by  Wurtz  (RSp.  CAim.  pure  1, 473)] — agrees  with  the  quantities  of  sugar 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  fi;axin. 

Decompositions.  1.  Fraxin  heated  to  320°,  gives  off  water,  and 
melts  to  a  red  liquid,  which  soUdifies  on  coohng,  to  an  amorphous 
fissured  mass,  crumbling  to  a  cream-coloured  powder,  probably  f  raxetin, 
when  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and  dissolving  with  yellowish  red 
colour  in  alkaline  water  (Rochleder).  On  applying  a  stronger  heat,  it  gives 
oiFan  odour  of  burnt  sugar,  together  with  white  fumes  which  condense  to  crystalline 
drops,  Tery  soluble  in  water,  and  becoming  yellow  and  fluorescent  when  treated 
with  aqueous  ammonia.  If  the  heat  be  continued  till  nothing  but  charcoal  remains 
a  brownish  yellow  deposit  is  produced,  which,  when  moistened  with  water,  yields 

crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  m  alcohol  (Solm-Horstmar) 2.  Fraxin 

dissolved  in  water,  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  fraxetin 
and  crystalhsable  sugar,  of  which  substance  fraxin  not  quite  pure 
(t  hydrated)  yields  54  p.  c.  (Rochleder). 

CMH»0»*  +  6H:0  -  C"H?«OW  +  2C^>H**0". 

The  calculated  quantity  for  anhydrous  fraxin  is  57'2  p.  c. ;  for  hydrated,  66-7  p.  c. 

Combinations,  Fraxin  dissolves  in  1,000  pts.  water  at  14**,  easily  in 
hot  water.  —  It  is  coloured  sulphur-yellow  by  oil  of  vitriol,  also  in 
aqueous  solution  by  ammonia,  and  by  the  fixed  alkalis  or  alkaline  eav' 
donates ;  the  crystals  are  also  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia  gas  (Salm- 
Horstmar).  In  aqueous  solution  it  colours  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of 
lead  yellow,  without  precipitation.  With  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate ;  and  by  digestion 
with  hydrated  lead-oxide,  yellow  crystalline  spherules.  —  It  does  not 
precipitate /<5rrot«  sulphate,  but  when  added  to  solution  of /erne  chloride^ 
it  first  colours  the  liquid  green,  and  then  forms  a  lemon-yellow  preci- 
pitate. —  It  does  not  produce  any  turbidity  in  solution  of  cupric  acetate, 
tartar-emetic,  or  gelatin  (Salm-Horstmar). 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether  (Salm-Horstmar).  According  to  Stokes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  more  soluble  in  ether  than  aesculm,  forming  a  fluorescent  solution, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  water.  —  It  is  precipitated  on 
animal  charcoal  immersed  in  its  aqueous  solution  (Salm-Horstmar). 
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Azo-nucleua  C^N'H**. 

Sparteine, 

E.  J.  Mills.     Chem.  Soc.   J.  15,  1 ;    Ann.  Pharm.  125,  71 ;  Chem. 
Centr.  1862,  700. 

Yid.  xiii,  162.  —  Mills  confirms  the  formula  given  by  Stenhonse,  which,  howeyer, 
he  doubles ;  sparteine  would,  therefore,  be  properly  described  in  tiiis  place,  and  not 
in  yoL  xiii.    We  may  here  notice  the  recent  myeetigations  respecting  it  (Kr). 

Preparations.  The  plant  is  exhausted  vith  wat^r  oontaimng 
Bulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  concentrated ;  the  residue  distilled  with 
soda-ley ;  the  distillate  evaporated  to  diyness,  after  being  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  the  residue  mixed  with  pulverised  hydrate 
of  potash;  and  the  slightly  moistened  mixture  distilled,  whereapon 
ammonia  escapes  and  spartein  passes  over  as  an  oil.  It  is  dehydrated 
by  prolonged  heating  with  sodium  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (which  is 
the  only  way  of  dehydrating  it  completely),  and  rectified  per  M  — - 100  Ibs. 
spartium  yield  22  cub.  cent,  spartein. 

It  contains  (as  found  by  Stenhouse,  xiii.,  152),  76*86  p.  c.  C,  and 
11-45  H.,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C»N*H»'  (calc.  xiii.  162). 

From  its  behaviour  to  iodide  of  ethyl,  with  which  it  forms  ethyl- 
and  biethyl-sparteine,  it  appears  to  be  a  tertiary  diamine  (C*H")'*N",  ie,, 
a  compound  corresponding  to  2  at.  anunonia  in  which  the  group  of 
atoms  C*H*  plays  the  part  of  6  at.  hydrogen,  and  convertible,  by 
assumption  of  1  at.  C*H*  and  4  at.  water,  or  of  2  at.  C*H*  and  4  at. 
water,  into  compounds,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  2  at.  hydrated 
oxide  of  ammonium. 

Sparteine  forms  amorphous  resinous  salts  with  hydriodicy  hydrobromky 
B,ndhydroc?iloric  acids, 

lodozincaU  of  Sparteine  C~N*H»,2HI,2ZnI  is  obtained  on  mixing  the 
solutions  of  hydriodate  of  spartein  and  iodide  of  zinc,  in  slender  needles, 
which  quickly  turn  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Contains  62'39 
p.  c.  iodine  («»lc.  62-78  p.  c.  I). 

Chloroeincate  of  Sparteine,  Beautiful  white  needles,  sometimes  half 
an  inch  long,  moderately  hard  and  lustrous. 

Chloroaurate  of  Sparteine  (xiii.  153).  Contains  32*18  p.  c.  gold,  the 
formula  C"N*H»,2HCl,AuCl»,  requiring  32*27  p.  c.  Au. 

The  platinum-salt  has  the  composition  given  at  xiii,  154,  L  -~  The 
02»/d^e  crystallises  in  needles. 

Ethyl-sparteine. 

C^N»H»  =  C»N»H»(C*H»),H«. 

Mills.    Ann.  Pharm.  125, 74. 

Vktsspartein  (see  aboye). 

When  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  sparteine,  iodide  of  ethyl,  and 
alcohol  is  heated  to  100  "^  for  an  hour,  a  dark-coloured  liquid  is  formed, 


r 
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which  deposits  cryBtals.  These,  when  purified  by  washing  with  cold, 
and  recrystallisation  from  warm  alcohol,  consist  of  hydriodate  of  ethyl- 
sparteine.  Their  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver, 
yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  hydrated  ethtfl-sparteme. 

This  alkaline  solution  heated  to  100**  with  iodide  of  ethyl  and  alcohol, 
yields  biethyl-sparteane,  which  remains  mixed  with  io(une,  on  evaporating 
the  liquid. 

Hydriodate  of  Ethyl^sparteme  crystallises  in  long  radiating  needles. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  potash-ley. 

Millfl. 


84  0 „ 204 89-88  . 89-30 

2  N 28  6-40  

82  H 32 618  6*43 

2  I   254  49-04  49H)2 

C^^»H»(C«H»),2HI 618    10000    

Hydriodate  of  ethyl-sparteine  is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  silver^ 
with  formation  of  hy(frochlorate  of  ethyl-sparteine,  which  crystallises 
in  needles,  and  forms  a  crystallisable  double  salt  with  chloride  of  zinc.  — 
Hydrochlorate  of  ethyl-sparteine,  mixed  in  the  cold  with  bichloride  of 
platinum^  forms  chloroplatinate  of  ethyl-eparteimy  as  a  semi-crystalline 
precipitate,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  especially  in  hydrochloric 
add. 

Over  oil  qf  vHriok  Mil]& 

0WiraPH3l«   4770    70-74 

2Pt    197-4    29-26    2917 

C^'WH»(C*H»)^a,2PtCl»  .. 674-4    100-00    

Biethjlsparteine. 

Mnx8.    Ann.  Pharm.  125, 76. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethyl-sparteine  is  heated  for  some  time 
to  100"*  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  the 
contents  of  the  tube  are  subsequently  evaporated  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas,  hydriodate  of  biethylsparteine  remains,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  short  ciystals  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  From  this 
compound,  in  the  manner  already  described  for  ethyl-sparteine,  may  be 
obtained  aqueous  Inethylsparteine,  and  the  hydrochlorate  and  chloroplatinate 
of  biethylsparteine.  The  last-mentioned  salt  is  pale  vellow,  separates  from 
weak  alcohol  in  radiating  crystals,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  only 
partially  precipitated  by  ether-alcohol.  It  contains  28*64  p.  c.  j^atinum, 
agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C*N»H**(C*H«/,2HCl,PtCl» 
(oak.  28-1  p.  c.  Pt). 
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Prmary-nucleiia  C*fl*. 

Cimicic  AcicL 

Cabius.    Ann.Pharm.  Ill,  147;  abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  81,  398;  ZeUsckr. 
Ch.  Pkarm.  8,  185 ;  Chem.  CerUr.  1860,  667. 

Occurrence.  In  the  grey  leaf -bug,  Bhaphigasterpunct^^ma^  chiefly  in 
a  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  which  the  animals  eject  an  offensive  liquiiL 

Preparation.  The  insects  killed  by  immersion  in  strong  alcohol, 
lose  their  odour  when  left  for  several  days  in  an  open  vessel  nsdf  filled 
with  dcohol,  and  yield  to  that  liquid  a  brown  resin.  The  adhering 
alcohol  is  left  to  evaporate ;  the  insects  are  crushed  in  a  mortar,  and 
exhausted  with  ether ;  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated.  From 
the  remaining  brown  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  cold,  a  baryta-salt  is 
prepared,  which,  when  washed  with  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  cimicic  acid.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  washed  with  warm  water,  dried  by  chloride  of  caldmn, 
and  lastly  filtered  and  crystallised  from  ether. 

Properties.  Colourless  needles,  arranged  in  stellate  groups,  melting 
at  43*8-— 44*2 "",  and  exhibiting  the  same  temperature  when  solidified. 
Lighter  than  water.  —  Has  a  very  faint  rancid  odour.  The  alcoholic 
solution  has  an  add  reaction. 

CarioB. 


Dried 

80  0  

28  H 

4  O  

over 

'  the  VMtteT'hath, 

180    75-00    

28    11-67    

82    18-38    

mean^ 

74-91 

11-74 

13-36 

C»H»0* 

240    100-00    

10000 

BelongB  to  the  oleio  seriee.  Not  decompoeible  bj  Heintz's  method  of  firaotioiial 
precipitation  (xy.  45). 

Decompositions.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  gas, 
and  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  appears  to  contain  a  portion 
of  the  unaltered  acid.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  it  foims 
chloride  of  cimicyl.  By  fusing  it  with  hydrate  of  potash^  and  distilling 
the  product  with  sulphuric  add,  a  distillate  is  obtained  containing 
acetic  acid,  and  a  residue  from  which  drops  of  oil  separate. 

Insoluble  in  wa;ter. 

The  cimicates  have  the  composition  C**H*^0*.  The  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  salts  froth  like  soap- water,  and  are  predpitated  by  concentrated 
solutions  of  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrate  of  soda,  or  common  salt.  The 
alkaline  cimicates  form  clear  solutions  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  are  rendered  turbid  by  a  large  quantity.  The  other  salts  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  lead- 
salt,  likewise  insoluble  in  ether. 

Cimicate  of  Potash.  —  A  solution  of  cimidc  add  in  absolute  alcohol 
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is  mixed  with  a  slight  ezoess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  carbonic  acid  is 
passed  into  the  solution,  till  the  alkaline  reaction  disappears,  after 
which  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated.  —  Amorphous  nygroscopic 
mass.    Melts  when  heated. 

Cariiu. 

OWEFCM 239-0    86-91    ..... 

K 89-2    1409    U-39 


0»HVKCH 278-2    100-00 


Cindcate  of  Soda.  —  From  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  dilute  soda-ley, 
this  salt  is  precipitated,  on  addition  of  strong  soda-ley,  in  granular 
masses,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure  and  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  filtrate,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the 
salt  in  thick  flakes,  the  rest,  on  further  cooling,  as  a  granular  jelly.  -— 
The  salt,  when  dry,  forms  a  white  soap.    It  is  permanent  in  the  air. 

at  100«.  Oarius. 


o*wo* 

239     

91-22     ... 

8-78    ... 

Na 

23     

8-64 

C»HVNaO* 

262    

100-00    ... 



Cimicate  of  Banfta,  Precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  soda-salt 
in  dilute  alcohol,  by  chloride  of  barium,  in  white  curdy  flakes,  which 
are  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  bake  together  in  drying. 


OariiiB. 


OMH^O 

239-0    

77-73    

Ba 

68-6    

22-27    

2206 

C'H^aO* 

807-6    

100-00  ..;... 

Cmicaie  of  Lime. — Obtained  like  the  baryta-salt,  which  it  re- 
sembles. 

Oariof. 
metm. 

OTH^O    239    92-28    

Oa    20    7-72    7*68 


WH^CaO*  259    10000 


Cinucate  of  Lead.  —White  flocks,  which  dry  up  to  a  yellowish  mass, 
not  fusible  without  decomposition.    Somewhat  soluble  in  ether. 


OariuB. 


0"OHWO*    239    69-76    

Pb    104    80-25    29-47 


CFBWbO*  843    100-00 


Cinucate  of  Silver.    White  flocks,  friable  when  dry.    Becomes  dark- 
coloured  on  exposure  to  light,  and  black  at  a  temperature  below  100°. 

OariuB. 

O^H?'©*    239    68-88    

Ag    108 81-12    81-48 

amvAgq^ 847  loo-oo  
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Cimicic  add  dissolves  with  difficalty  in  absolute  alcoholj  in  all  pro- 
portions in  ethetf  crystallising  from  the  latter  as  it  cools. 


Gimicate  of  Ethyl. 

Gabius.    Ann.  Pharm.  144,  154. 

CimMe  ether.  OMiicy/mNMiM*. — Obtained  by  beatiDg  chloride  of  dmicyl 
with  alcohol  for  a  considerable  time,  precipitating  the  solution  witii 
water,  and  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Light  yellow  oQ,  solidifying  at  a  few  degrees  below  0"^.  Lighter 
than  water.  Smells  stronger  than  the  acid.  —  Turns  brown  when 
strongly  heated.    Decomposed  by  cUcohoUc  potasK    Soluble  in  alcohoL 


84  0 

82  H 

4  0 

..  204 
..    82 
..    82 

7612 

11-94 

11-94 

GariuB. 

7691 

11-98 

1211 

C*B[*0,C^H*0»  

..  268 

. 100-00 

...........  100-00 

, 

Cklarine-nucleus  C^CllP. 

Chloride  of  CimicyL 

C»C1H"0«  =  C»C1H",0». 
Cabius.    Ann.  Pharm.  114,  154. 

Cimicic  acid  in  contact  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  gives  off 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  becomes  warm,  and  is  converted  into  a  colour- 
less liquid.  This,  when  treated  with  water,  gives  up  chlorophosphoric 
acid,  while  chloride  of  cimicyl  remains  undissolved. 

Colourless  oil,  solidifying  to  a  non-ciystalline  mass  at  about  ihe 
same  temperature  as  cimicic  acid.  —  It  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  potash-lei/.  With  alcohol  it  forms  citnicic 
ether. 

Soluble  in  ether. 


r 
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COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  82  AT.  CAEBON. 


Prmcay  Nucleus  (?^H?^i  Oxygen-nucleus  O^WHy\ 

Hflematozylin. 
C«ff*0»  =  C*BPK)»  HW. 

Cheykeul.    Ann.  Chim.  82,  58,  and  126 ;  Schw.  8,  221  and  272. 

0.  L.  Ebdbiann.    J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  193  5  Ann.  Fharm.  44,  294 ;  Berz. 

Jahresb.  23,  479. 
F.  Leblanc.     DumaSy  Traite  de  Chimie  appliques  aux  arts.  8,  107. 
0.  Hesse.    J.pr.  Chem.  75,  218;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  278;  Rep. 

Chim.purej  1, 191. —  In  detail  and  with  additions,  Ann.  Pharm.  109, 

832. 

JSamaHn  (Cherreiil) .    ChfythinuOine  (Leblanc) Discovered  by  Chevreul ; 

obtiuned  pure  by  Erdmann. — PreiBser's  Btatementt  respecting  it  (.See.  wietU. 
18, 48  s  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem,  82, 135)  were  not  confiimed  bjr  Bollej  (Amt.  Pharwt.  68, 
129). 

Occurrence.  Jnlogwoody  Hcsmatcocylon  campechianumj  (KatMuch^riiLt 
Pkytochem.  8)  (Cheyreul).  Teschemacher  found  in  logwood  a  orystalline  mass ; 
Scli&tsenberger  &  Faraf  found  in  the  Tats  in  which  the  extract  was  kept,  long  needles 
of  hflBmatozjlin.  —  BrazUin  obtained  bj  Chevreul  (Ann,  Chim.  66,  226)  from  Per- 
nambuoo  wood  (from  CtMolpinea  eehinata),  and  Brasil-wood  (from  C€u,  vesicaria^ 
C.  Sofun  and  C.  crUta)  (Handbuch^  loo.  eit.  8)  appears  to  be  impure  hsranatoxylin, 
and,  aocording  to  Schdtzenberger  k  Faraf,  behaves  like  hematoxylin  when  heated 
with  ammonia.  On  the  reactions  of  the  decoction  of  Pemambuoo  wood,  see  Bons- 
dorff  (A»m.  Chim.  Phy».  19,  283 ;  8oh».  85,  829)  and  Pleiach  (ZeiUchr.  Phvs.  Math. 
10,  888). 

Preparation.  From  the  dry  commercial  extract  of  logwood.  The  pnl- 
verised  extraot  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  drenched  with 
5  or  6  vols,  of  ether  (containing  water :  Hess^  left  to  stand  for  several 
days,  and  frequently  agitated,  the  solution  then  decanted,  and  the 
residue  several  times  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  The  brownish 
yellow  solutions  are  distilled  (to  recover  the  ether)  till  the  residue  has 
become  syrupy,  whereupon  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and  left  to  crystallise 
m  a  loosely  covered  vessel.  The  crystals,  of  which  the  mother-liquor 
yields  an  additional  quantity,  are  washed  with  cold  water  and  pressed 
(Erdmann) ;  they  may  be  obtained  colourless  by  recrystallisation  from 
water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  (Leblanc),  bisul- 
phite of  ammonia,  or  bisulphite  of  soda  (Hesse). 

Beepecting  the  formation  of  crystals,  see  also  the  behaviour  of  hsematoxyUn  to 
water.  — 1  lb.  extract  of  logwood  yields  from  li  to  2  ox.  of  crystals  of  hnmatoxylin 
(Erdmann). 

Properties.  The  hydrated  crystals  become  anhydrous  when  heated 
to  100  — 120**,  but  do  not  melt  at  that  temperature,  provided  the  water 
be  driven  off  slowly  (Erdmann,  Leblanc).  —  Taste,  very  much  like  that 
of  liquorice ;  very  persistent ;  not  at  all  bitter  or  astringent  (Erdmann). 
Botatory  power  of  the  aqueous  solution,  to  the  right ;  [aj/  about  = 
92'' (Hesse). 
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Hesse. 

mean. 

82  0 

192    . 

. 63-57    .. 

63-47    ..^.. 

.    63-21 

14  H    

14    . 

4-64    .. 

4-68    

.      4-68 

12  0     

96    . 

31-79    .. 

81-85     

.    82-11 

0«H»^" 

d02    . 

10000    .. 

100-00    

..  10000 

Erdmann  at  first  gave  the  formula  C^^H^^Qi^,  but  was  afterwards  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  above,  which  was  proposed  by  Oerhardt.  Hasmatorflin  appeara 
to  be  related  to  hsematein  in  the  same  manner  as  mannite  to  levogluoose,  or  aa 
alcohol  to  aldehyde  (Er.). 

Amorphous  HcematoxyUn.  —  A  solution  of  crystallised  hadmatoxylin 
in  aqueous  hyposulphite  of  soda  deposits  amorphous  hsematoxylin  on 
cooling.  —  On  dropping  into  a  solution  of  hsBmatoxylin  in  aqueous 
borax  [(see  below),  or  in  aqueous  bisodic  phosphate],  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  (or  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of 
ammonium,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  not  of  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  oxalate  of  potash),  amorphous,  spherical  masses  are  separated, 
which,  on  stirring  the  liquid,  unite  into  a  ropy  mass  having  a  silky 
lustre.  This  amorphous  haBmatoxylin  dissolves  readily  in  boiling' 
water  or  alcohol,  and  separates  from  these  solutions  on  cooling ;  stifi 
in  the  amorphous  state;  but  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  add, 
it  is  deposited  in  mostly  bihydrated  crystals.  The  amorphous 
hsBmatoxylin  precipitated  by  bisulphite  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  of 
borax-heematoxylin  likewise  dissolves  on  boiling,  and  separates  on 
coohng,  still  in  the  amorphous  state ;  but  if  it  be  dissolved  by 
continually  dropping  bisulphite  of  ammonia  into  the  liquid,  crystals 
soon  separate  out.  Hence  it  appears  that  hsBmatoxylin  dissolves  in 
the  above  alkaline  liquids  in  the  amorphous  state,  but  is  reconverted 
into  crystalline  hsematoxylin  by  free  acids  (Hesse). 

Decompositions.  1.  Heematoxylin  exposed  to  sunshine  in  a  closed 
glass  vessel,  acquires  a  reddish  colour  without  perceptible  change  of 
composition.  This  coloration  likewise  take  place  in  a  vacuum 
(Erdmann).  —  2.  When  heated,  it  decomposes,  without  any  trace  of 
sublimation,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  (Erdmann).  — 
3.  In  dry  oxygen-gas,  it  remains  unaltered,  provided  the  gas  is  free  /rom 
ammonia  (Erdmann)  and  from  ozone  (Schonbein).  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hiematoxylin  does  not  become  coloured  in  oxygen  gas  free 
from  ammonia  (Erdmann). 

4.  In  contact  with  moist,  strongly  ozonised  air,  it  soon  acquires  a 
rusty  brown  colour,  becomes  moist,  and  deUquesces  to  a  brown  tenacious 
mass,  which  then  becomes  more  mobile,  lighter,  and  finally  colourless, 
and  contains  free  oxalic  acid.  — Aqueous  hsematoxylin  is  decomposed  in 
like  manner  when  ozonised  air  is  passed  through  it.  Filtering  paper 
soaked  in  an  ethereal  solution  of  hsematoxyhn,  and  exposed  to  ozonised 
air,  quickly  assumes  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  changing  to  brown-red, 
but  ultimately  becomes  colourless,  and  acquires  an  acid  taste 
(Schonbein), 

The  tints  which  moist,  or  aqueous  hematoxylin,  acquires  in  contact  with  the 
peroxides  of  manganese  (violet),  nickel  (violet),  l^A  (yellow-brown),  and  with  ferric 
salts  (dark  violet),  —  also  the  red  colouring  imparted  to  it  by  chromic  acid,  hypo- 
chlorites and  pennanganate  of  potash,  are  attributed  by  Schonbein  to  nega/dyoly 
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actiye  ozonised  oxygen  existing  in  these  compounds.  —  On  the  other  hand,  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  or  ozonised  oil  of  turpentine  (xiv,  257),  in  the  entire  absence  of 
alkaHs,  does  not  colour  aqueous  hematoxylin  immediately,  and  but  feebly  on 
standing ;  moreover,  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  recognisable  in  the 
liquid,  together  with  unaltered  hflematoxylin,  even  after  several  days,  because, 
according  to  Schdnbein,  the  oxygen,  which  is  hei*e  positively  active,  is  not  able  to 
oxidise  the  hiematoxylin.  —  The  brown-red  coloration  which  moist  or  aqueous 
hematoxylin  acquires  in  oxygen  free  from  ozone  (but  containing  ammonia  ?  Kr.),  in 
the  dark,  or  much  more  quickly  when  exposed  to  light,  is  supposed  to  arise  from  oxida- 
tion accompanied  by  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  although  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  cannot  be  reoognised  uidess  aUcahs  are  likewise  present.  In  this 
oxidation,  as  in  many  allied  phenomense,  ordinary  oxygen  is  resolved  into  positively 
and  negatively  active  oxygen,  the  former  of  which  determines  the  formation  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  while  the  latter  determines  the  oxidation  of  the  hsematoxylin 
(SchOnbein,  J.  pr.  Chem,  81,  257). 

6.  Haematoxylin  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  jSrst  with  rose-red, 
then  with  fine  purple-red  colour  ;  and  if  its  solution  is  evaporated  with 
as  little  contact  of  air  as  possible,  it  crystallises,  for  the  most  part 
unaltered,  leaving  a  dark  red  mother-liquor.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  ammoniacal  solution  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  darker 
in  colour,  finally  black-red,  and  then  contains  hsematein,  which  may 
either  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids,  or  crystallised  as  an 
ammonia-compound  by  evaporation  (Erdmann).  —  Formation  of 
hsemateln : 

0«H"0»»  +  20  -  0«H«0"  +  2H0. 

When  hsematoxylin  is  heated  to  100°  for  48  hours  with  strong 
aqueous  ammonia,  in  a  vessel  which  prevents  the  air  from  having 
access  to  it,  the  solution,  which  is  violet  at  first,  gradually  becomes 
whitish  yellow,  but  quickly  recovers  its  violet  colour  when  the  tube  is 
opened,  so  that  the  white  product  cannot  be  obtained  imchanged,  for 
analysis.  It  contains  nitrogen,  but  not  in  the  form  of  ammonia ;  it  is 
colourless,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
precipitable  in  white  flocks  by  ammonia,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
This  body  is  prohMyhcematinamide  =  C**H**0",2NH»(Schutzenberger& 
Parafin,  Mulh.  Soc.  Bull.  1861,  511). 

6-  Haematoxylin  is  but  slightly  coloured  by  boiling  with  potash-Uy 
which  has  been  de-aerated  by  boiling,  or  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  a  space  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  may  be  almost  wholly 
recovered  from  the  red  liquid  thus  produced,  by  neutralising.with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (Hesse).  —  Aqueous  haematoxylin  in  contact  with  potash- 
ley  in  a  vessel  which  excludes  it  from  the  air,  acquires  a  light  violet- 
blue  colour,  which  on  admission  of  oxygen,  or  on  leaving  the  solution 
in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  darker,  then  purple-red,  brown-yellow, 
and  finally  dirty-brown.  The  last-formed  product  is  not  precipitable  by 
acids,  but,  after  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  it  may  be  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  copper.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hsematoxylin  is 
exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  alcohohc  potash,  black-blue  flakes 
are  deposited,  free  from  carbonate  of  potash  (Erdmann).  —  A  solution 
of  haematoxylin  in  contact  with  the  air  is  coloured  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  baryta- water,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
caustic  potash  (Erdmann),  also  by  bicarbonate  of  lime ;  consequently  the 
alcoholic  tincture  of  freshly  hewn  logwood  will  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  water  (Dupasquier, 
J.  Chim.  med.  22,  642). 
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7-  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  aqueous  haematoxylin,  a  yellow- 
brown  liquid  is  formed,  which  becomes  darker  on  evaporation,  and 
deposits  black  amorphous  films,  not  precipitable  from  the  alkaline 
solution  by  acids  (Erdmanns).  — 8.  Aqueous  hsematoxylin  is  reddened 
by  very  dilute  nitric  acid  and  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  acid, 
even  in  the  cold,  with  violent  effervescence  and  formation  of  oxalic 
acid  (Erdmann).  —  9.  It  dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol^  with  brown-yellow 
cokmr^  and  apparently  unaltered ;  but  the  solution,  when  left  to  itself  or 
heated,  deposits  brown  or  black  substances  (Erdmann). — A  mixture  of 
common  and  Nordhausen  sulphuric  aoid  does  not  form  a  conjugated  acid  with 
hiem[Ltoxjlin. 

10,  Aqueous  haematoxylin  reduces  oxide  of  lead  to  the  metallic  state 
on  P  trading;  nitrate  of  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  and  terchloride  of 
gold  when  heated.  It  blackens  mercuric  oxide  when  heated  with  it ; 
reduces  mercurous  nitrate  imperfectly ;  does  not  reduce  mercuric  chloride 
or  bichloride  of  platinum  (Erdmann).  It  does  not  reduce  potassio-ciipric 
tartrate,  —  11.  A  small  quantity  of  potash-iron-alum  (v.  279)  separates 
p^^^  from  aqueous  haematoxylin,  on  warming  or  standing,  a  black- violet 

precipitate,  which  contains  hsematei'n  and  ferrous  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide, 
aud  forms,  with  excess  of  the  iron-alum,  a  deep  violet  solution,  which 
bccf.traes  greenish  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem,  76, 

sy3). 

12.  Aqueous  chromic  acid  dissolves  haematoxylin,  with  violent 
effervescence,  forming  a  brown  solution. 

By  boiling  for  a  day  with  hydrochloric  acid^  by  prolonged  contact  with  yeast  at 
80",  or  with  emulsin  at  45^,  it  is  coloured,  but  remains  for  the  most  port  unaltered 
(Hesse). 

Combinations.  With  Water.  Haematoxylin  is  obtained  from  its 
solutions  as  (amorphous  or  as)  bi-  or  sex-hydrated  haematoxylin. 

A,   With  2  at.   Water.     An  aqueous  solution  of  haematoxylin  satu- 

ratecl  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  left  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel,  depositB 

^  this   hydrate  long  before  complete  cooling,   in   light  yellow,   hard, 

'  granular  crusts,  which  assume  a  flesh-red  colour,  more  quickly  than 

the  sexhydrated  crystals,  in  diffused  daylight,  and  immediately  in  sun- 

(ihine  (Erdmann).     The  sex-hydrated  crystals  which  separate  from 

^  soIiiHnns  of  haematoxylin  containing  salts,  sometimes  change  into  the 

,  bi-hydrated  ciystals  while  still  immersed  in  the  liquid  (Hesse).     The 

bi-hydrated  ciystals  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system,  exhibiting 

a  tt'trahedron  a  (fig.  72),  having  its  horizontal  edges  replaced  byp 

(/7y,  63),  also  a  horizontal  prism  y.     All  the  faces,  except  j9,  are  much 

cuned  (Naumann,  J. pr.  Chem.  75,  228.) 

Erdmann.  Leblanc 
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B.  With  6  at.  Water,  —  Colourless  or  dazzling  white  crystals 
(Hesse).  Ti-ansparent  prisms,  having  a  strong  lustre  and  pale  straw- 
yellow  to  honey-yellow  colour  (Erdmann) ;  they  belong  to  the  square 
prismatic  system.  Fig,  29,  with  a  from  Fig,  27 ;  c  :  e  =  124°  (Kopp). 
Raramelsberg  observed  the  same  crystals  without  a,  but  with  p 
{Fig,  30).  A  face  of  e  is  in  general  very  predominant  c :  e  =  123°  25' 
(nearly) ;  e  :  q  =  118°  6' ;  e  :  p  :=  131°  30'  (Rammelsberg).  See  also 
TcBchemacher  and  C.Wolff  {J.  pr.  Chem.,  26,196).  —  May  be  rubbed  to  a 
white  or  pale-yellow  powder.  The  crystals,  if  kept  in  badly-closed 
vessels,  effloresce  in  dry  air  or  in  a  vacuum  (perhaps  from  conversion 
into  bi-hydrated  haematoxylin) ;  when  quickly  heated  to  100°,  they 
melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  to  a  reddish  mass,  and  give  off 
all  their  water  (the  last  portions  slowly)  between  100°  and  120° 
(Erdmann). 

Crystals,  Erdmann. 

32  C    192     53-93  5378 

20  H 20     5-62  578 

18  O  144     40-45  40-44 

C»H"0»2,6Aq 356     10000    10000 

Erdmann.  Leblanc.  Hesfie. 

0KH"O« 302     84-83     

6HO 54     1517     16-32     1500    16-30 


C?2H"0",6Aq  ....  356     10000 


C.  Aqueous  Solution,  —  Hsematoxylin  dissolves  slowly  and  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  very  abundantly  in  boiling  water  (Erdmann). 

Borax  and  Hematoxi/lin,  —  Haematoxylin  dissolves  in  a  cold  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  borax  more  abundantly  than  in  water ;  a  warm 
solution  takes  up  so  much  that  it  becomes  syrupy.  No  crystals  are 
obtained  on  evaporating  the  liquid.  The  borax- solution,  by  dissolving 
the  haBmatoxyliu,  loses  its  alkaline  reaction,  becomes  bluish-fluorescent, 
and  is  no  longer  precipitable  by  absolute  alcohol  or  ether-alcohol; 
it  rotates  a  polarised  ray,  sometimes  strongly  to  the  right,  sometimes 
not  at  all,  or  very  slightly  to  the  left.  On  dropping  an  acid  into  the 
solution  of  borax-hsBmatoxylin,  it  becomes  violently  agitated,  and 
solidifies  in  from  10  to  20  seconds  to  a  thick  crystalline  pulp ;  ceitain 
saline  solutions  dropped  into  it  precipitate  amorphous  hsematoxylin 
(Hesse,  p.  288). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  bisodic  phosphate  dissolves  a  large  quantity 
of  haematoxylin  without  losing  its  alkaline  reaction  (Hesse).  —  Haema- 
toxylin dissolves  sparingly  in  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium^  more  easily 
in  aqueous  chloride  of  barium^  without  forming  a  precipitate  (Hesse). 
According  to  Erdmann,  it  colours  chloride  of  barium  red,  and  forms  after  awhile  a 
red  precipitute. 

Bai-yta-water  added  to  aqueous  haematoxylin,  free  from  air,  throws 
down  a  white  or  pale-blue  precipitate,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
becomes  dark-blue  and  subsequently  brown- red  (Erdmann).  —  Solution 
of  alum  forms  no  pre(;ipitate,  even  when  added  only  in  small  quantity, 
but  colours  the  solution  light-red  (Erdmann).  From  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  haematoxylin  mixed  with  excess  of  soda-ley,  aluminate  of  soda 
throws  down  a  copious  precipitate  insoluble  in  soda-ley  (Plessy,  DingU 
143,  158). 
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\  Aqueous  hamatoxylin  forms  with  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  pure 

k  '    white  precipitate,  which  quickly  turns  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air 

f  *  (Erdmann).  —  It  forms  a  rose-coloured  precipitate  with  proto-chlortde 

■:  of  tin.  —  With  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  it  forms  dirty  greenish-grey 

precipitates,  which  quickly  change  to  dark-blue,  and  when  dried  exhibit 
L  a  bronze  colour  and  metallic  lustre  (Erdmann). 

HflBmatoxylin  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  in  ether.  From 
the  ethereal  solution  it  does  not  crystallise  by  evaporation,  except  in 
presence  of  water.  —  With  solution  of  isinglass,  it  forms  a  slight  white 
precipitate,  which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  and  reappears 
on  cooling  (Erdmann). 


Haematein. 

0.  L.  Erdmann.     J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  205 ;  76,  394. 
0.  Hesse.     Ann,  Pharm.  100,  837. 

(Formation,  p.  289.) 

Preparation,  20  gr.  hsematoxylin  is  drenched  in  a  porcelain  basin 
with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  the  liquid  being 
stin-ed,  and  the  solution  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  wanning,  as  long  as 
any  haematoxylin  remains  in  excess.  Tne  solution  is  left  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  days,  with  frequent  stirring  and  occasional  addition  of 
ammonia,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  always  smell  of  that  alkali, 
till  it  has  acquired  a  dark  cherry-red  colour,  and  when  mixed  with 
acetic  acid,  deposits  hsemate'in  in  the  form  of  a  rust-brown  precipitate. 
If  left  to  itself,  it  soon  deposits  granular  crystals  of  baematein -ammonia, 
which  may  be  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  rapid  filtration, 
washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  pressing  between 
bibulous  paper,  and  then  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  A  further  quantity 
of  hflematein-ammonia  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  by  spontaneouff 
evaprration,  with  addition  of  ammonia ;  but  the  liquid,  if  left  to  eraporate  by  itseli^ 
dries  up  to  a  blackish-green  mass  containing  bsematelin  with  only  a  emaU  quantity  of 
ammonia  (Erdmann).  Hesse  dissolves  10  gr.  hematoxylin  in  a  quantity  of  warm 
aqueous  ammonia  less  than  that  which  is  required  for  the  production  of  hssmatein- 
ammonia ;  filters  the  solution  into  a  flat  dish  ;  and  leaves  it  for  two  or  three  days, 
frequently  adding  small  quantities  of  ammonia.  After  a  considerable  time,  amorphous 
substances  are  deposited  on  the  crystals  which  first  separate. 

From  hajmatein-ammonia,  hseraatein  is  obtained,  either  by  decom- 
posing the  compound  with  acetic  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
boiling  water,  and  concentrating  the  solution,  whereupon  it  separates 
in  lamin8e,^-or  by  heating  to  120°  (Erdmann).  To  obtain  a  residue  of 
constant  weight  and  free  from  ammonia,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to 
130^  (Hesse). 

Properties.  Hesse's  hsematein  forms  a  black-violet  powder  with 
greenish  iridescence,  and  very  hygroscopic. — Erdmann's  haematein, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  hydrate  compared  with  that  of  Hesse, 
exhibits,  when  precipitated  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  by  acetic  acid, 
and  dried,  a  dark-green  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  and  yields  by  tritu- 
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ration,  a  powder  of  a  pure  light-red  colour.  From  the  aqueous  solution 
it  separates  bv evaporation,  in  dirty-green,metaliically-lu8trou8  laminse, 
but  from  a  solution  highly  concentrated  and  then  cooled,  it  is  deposited 
in  crystalline  grains,  or  as  a  red-brown  jelly,  in  which  reddish  scales 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope. 

at  130».  Hesae. 

32  C  192    6808     6766 

10  H 10     3-54.     3-50 

10  Q ^ 80     28-33     28-84 

C«HWO«  282    10000    10000 

Erdmann. 
at  100— 120^  mean. 

82  C  192     64    62-65 

12  H 42     4     416 

12  O  96     32     3319 

C»2H«0"  230     100    10000 

Erdmann  analysed,  with  nearly  equal  results,  hsmatein  ciystaUised  from  water, 
precipitated  bj  acetic  acid,  and  obtained  by  heating  luematein-ammonia.  Hesse's 
formula  is  based  upon  the  loss  of  weight  which  h»mateIn-ammonia  suffers  when  heated* 

Decomposition.  HsBmate'in  leaves  a  bulky  cinder  when  ignited,  —  It 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with  purple-red  colour,  which  soon  passes  into 
yellow.  —  The  solutions  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  potash  turn  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  —  Hseraatein-ammonia  immediately  reduces 
the  metal  from  nitrate  of  silver^  more  slowly  from  mercurom  nitrate,  — 
Ilsematein  placed  in  contact  with  zinc  and  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid, 
dissolves,  with  light  yellow-brown  colour,  and  the  filtered  solution 
deposits  a  small  quantity  of  a  violet  precipitate  containing  zinc ;  the 
same  solution  yields  with  alkalis  a  copious  white  or  pale  violet  precipi- 
tate, no  longer  the  brown-violet  precipitate  of  hssmatein-solutions, 
so  that  it  appears  to  contain,  no  longer  haBmatein,  but  probably  hema- 
toxylin. —  Haernatein  is  not  reduced  to  hsematoxyHn  by  hydrosulpkuric 
acid  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  (Erdmann). 

Combinations.  Hsemat^in  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  more  easily 
in  boiling  water,  forming  a  yellow-brown  solution.  It  dissolves  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  with  red  colour,  changing  to 
yellow  on  dilution  with  water;  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  forms  a  brown 
solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water  ;  in  acetic  acid  it  dis- 
solves less  freely  than  in  mineral  acids.  —  Its  aqueous  solution  becomes 
lighter  in  colour  when  hydrosulpkuric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  it,  but 
recovers  its  original  colour  when  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evaporated, 
and  on  drying  up  leaves  the  hsematein  in  its  original  state  (Erdmann). 

Hcematein-ammoma, — Hsematein  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  splendid 
purple-red  colour.  For  the  mode  of  preparation,  see  page  292.  The  compound 
is  a  violet-black,  granular  powder,  consisting  of  microscopic,  trans- 
parent, violet-coloured,  four-sided  prisms.  In  the  di-y  state,  it  re- 
mains unaltered  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  in  a  vacuum,  but  if  moist,  it  readily 
gives  off  ammonia,  which  is  also  completely  expelled  by  heat.  It  dis- 
solves in  waterwith  dark  purple  colour,  in  alcohol  with  brown-red  colour, 
changing  to  purple-red  on  adcHtion  of  water. — The  solutions  give  off 
anuuonia  when  evaporated  (Erdmann). 
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a.  The  compound  examined  by  Erdmann  appears  to  contain  1  at. 
haBmatein  to  2  at.  ammonia  (Hesse). 

fnea». 

82  0  192    67-49    6626 

2  N 28    8-38    682 

18  H 18    5-39    517 

12  O  96    28-74    81-75 

C*B»0",2NH' 334    10000    10000 

b.  The  crystals  retain  different  quantities  of  water,  according  as 
they  have  been  di-ied  for  one  or  more  hours  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  merely 
pressed  between  paper.  After  drying  for  an  hour  between  paper  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  they  exhibited  the  composition  C»n*(NH*)0",8H0,  and 
gave  off,  at  130°,  19-78  p.  c.  water,  after  deducting  the  ammonia  which 
escaped  at  the  same  time  (calc.  19-41  p.  c.  HO).  The  crystals  prepared 
by  different  methods  exhibit  the  same  composition,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  they  may  contain  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  water  (Hepse). 


82  0  192  51-75  5168 

N 14  3-77  3-76 

21  H 21  5-66  5-89 

18  O 144  38-82  8867 

Ca=H»(NH*)0»«,8H0  ....    371     10000    lOO'OO 

HsBmatein-ammonia  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  ihe 
amorphous  state  by  chloride  of  sodium,  ammonium,  or  potassium.  With 
bisulphite  of  ammonia  it  forms  a  jelly,  which  dissolves  on  boiling, 
forming  a  clear  yellow  solution.  It  is  not  altered  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda  (Hesse). 

HsBmatein  dissolves  in  potash-lei/  with  blue  colour,  changing  to  red 
and  brown  in  contact  with  the  air  (Erdmann). 

Aqueous  hsematein-ammonia  throws  down  from  chloride  of  barium  a 
dark  purple-red  precipitate,  the  colour  of  which,  changes  to  dirty 
brown  in  contact  with  the  air.  With  excess  of  alum-solution,  it  forms 
a  dark  red- violet  solution,  without  precipitation;  but  when  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  till  it  acquires  a  red  colour  and  heated, 
it  yields  a  deep  violet-coloured  precipitate  (Erdmann). — With  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  protochloride  of  tin,  it  forms  violet 
precipitates  (Erdmann). 

Lead-compound  of  Hcematein, — Aqueous  bsematein-ammonia  forms 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  the  liquid  becoming 
acid  in  whatever  manner  the  precipitation  be  performed.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  partially  decomposed  by  washing,  the  wash-water  becoming 
brown ;  after  washing  for  a  short  time  it  contains  (a)  50*78  p.  c.  lead- 
oxide  ;  after  longer  washing,  quantities  varying  from  43*6  to  51  p.  c. 
(Erdmann). 


82  C  38-6  82  C  81 5 

9  H 1-8  9  H 1-5 

9  O  14-6  9  O  11-8 

2  PbO 45-1  8  PbO 552 

C^W'VhOWhO  1000  0»H»PbO»o,2PbO...  1000  ....  100*0  ....  100*0  ....  lOOO 


Erdmann. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

81-4 

....     361  .... 

35-7 

1-8 

....       1-9  .... 

20 

160 

....     18-4  .... 

15-6 

50-8 

....     43  6  .... 

46-7 
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Aqueous  hflamatein-ammonia  forms  with  ferrous  chloride  a  violet  pre- 
dpitate ;  with  potash-iron-cUum  a  black  precipitate  (Erdmann). 

HsBinatein  dissolves  with  red-brown  colour  iu  alcohol^  sparingly  and 
with  amber-yellow  colour  in  ether  (Erdmann), 


Primary  Nucleus  C*H** ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C"H**0**. 

Beta-orsellic  Acid. 
C»ff*0"  =  C»n*K)^0*;  more  correctly  C^•ffO^C"ffOM 
Stenhouse.     Phil.  Trans.  1848,  69 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  68,  66. 

Occurs  in  Roccella  tinctoria  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is 
extracted  therefrom,  but  together  with  roccelliniu,  in  the  same  manner 
as  lecanoric  acid  from  the  Roccella  tinctoria  of  South  America  (xii. 
377,  3).  The  precipitate  thrown  down  from  the  lime-extract  by  hydro- 
cloric  acid  is  a  mixture  of  beta-orsellic  acid  and  roccelliniu ;  on  ex- 
hausting it  repeatedly  with  water,  the  roccellinin  remains  undis- 
solved, while  the  beta-orsellic  acid  crystallises  from  the  filtrate. 

The  acid  resembles  lecanoric  acid,  and  reacts  like  that  add  with 
chloride  of  liine^  and  with  ammoniaj  baryta  and  Ume. — At  100°  it  con- 
tains, on  the  avarage,  60*14  p.  c.  C,  5*16  H.,  and  34*70  0,  and  has, 
therefore,  in  the  free  state,  exactly  the  same  composition  as  lecanoric 
acid  (xii.  378) ;  its  baryta-salt  has  also  the  composition  of  lecanorate 
of  baryta  (49-46  p.  c.  C,  412  H.,  18-52  BaO).  The  acid  further  re- 
sembles lecanoric  add  in  yielding  orsellate  of  ethyl  (xii.  373) 
when  boiled  with  alcohol;  but  it  forms  a  black  precipitate  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  whereas  lecanoric  add  is  not  precipitated  by 
that  salt.  —  Stenhouse  assigns  to  beta-orsellic  acid  the  formula  CJS^H'W 
Strecker's  formula  C^H^^O^^  (Ann.  Pharm.  68,  110)  contains  1  at.  hydrogen  less;  he 
regards  roccellinin  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  beta-orsellic  acid,  formed, 
■imultaneously  -with  orsellio  acid,  according  to  the  equation,  0»*H''0"  =  C^H^O*  + 
C^HlK)7.  On  the  other  hand,  Schunck  {PhU.  Hag.  J,  33,  256)  and  Gerhardt 
(Cowpt.  eJUm.  1149,  127 ;  Traiti  3,  797)  reg^ard  beta-orsellic  acid  as  identical  with 
lecanoric  acid,  which  yiew  may,  till  farther  inreetigation,  be  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  (Er.). 

Oyrophoric  Acid. 
?  CWH»*0"  =  C"H'0',C"H'0\ 
Stenhouse.    Phil.  Trans.  1849,  893 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  70,  218. 

Obtained  from  the  Gyrophora  pustulata  and  Lecanora  tartarea  of 
Norway,  in  the  same  manner  as  lecanoric  acid  from  Roccella  tifwtoria 
(xii,  377,  3).  ,      ^ 

Small,  soft,  colourless  crystals,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  Does 
not  redden  litmus ;  the  solutions  acquire  an  alkaline  reaction  on 
addition  of  mere  traces  of  potash  or  ammonia. 


I 
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StenhouBd. 


a. 
82  0    

...    60*37 
...       4-40 
...     35-23 

34  0    

...    61-44  .. 
4-82  .. 

.    60-81  .. 
.      4-90  .. 
..     34-29  .. 

.     6116  .. 
..      5  20  .. 
..     83-64  .. 

.    61-12 

14  H   

16  H    

500 

14  0    

14  0    

...     3374  .. 

.     3388 

c»h:"0" 

..  10000 

C«H>K)".... 

...  ICOOO  .. 

.  100-00  .. 

.  100-00  .. 

.  100-00 

a  is  the  foimula  of  lecanoric  acid ;  i,  that  of  evemic  acid.  Gerhardt  (TVas/^ 
8|  808)  regarded  gjrophoric  as  identicaJ  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  adda. 
Stenhouse  regards  it  as  a  peculiar  acid,  and  assigns  to  it  the  formula  CP^H^**. 

By  boiling  with  potash  or  haryta-usiter^  it  is  converted  into  a  car- 
bonate and  orcin ;  but  when  boiled  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  potash- 
ley,  it  yields  an  intermediate  acid,  which  is  distinctly  sour,  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallises  differently  from  gyrophoric  acid. 

Gyrophoric  acid  is  reddened  by  chloride  of  lime,  the  red  colour  not 
disappearing  so  quickly  as  in  the  case  of  lecanoric  acid.  —  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  contact  with  excess  of  ammonia^  it  is  slowly  con- 
verted into  a  purple  colouring  matter.  —  Gyrophoric  acid  boiled  for 
several  hours  with  strong  alcohol^  yields,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  orcin  and  resin,  an  ethylic  ether  resembling  orscUate  of  ethyl  (xii. 
873)  in  properties  and  composition  (mean.  61-32  p.  c.  C.,6-26H.,  and 82-48 O). 
With  ivood'Spirit,  the  corresponding  methylic  ether  is  obtained. 

Gyrophoric  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  watery  even  at  the  boiling^ 
heat.  —  It  is  also  nearly  insoluble  in  excess  of  cold  aqueous  ammotua; 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  without 
taking  up  any  portion  of  that  alkali.  —  It  dissolves  readily  in  excess 
of  baryta-water,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  without  alteration.  Bv 
passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  solution,  and  boiling  the  precipitate  with 
alcohol  (as  in  the  case  of  lecanorate  of  haiyta,  xii.  379),  a  baryta-salt  is  obtained 
in  small  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  but  the  acid  separated 
therefrom  is  different  from  gyrophoric  acid  in  composition  and  in  solu- 
biUty. 

Alcoholic  gyrophoric  acid  does  not  precipitate  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  with  the  basic  acetate  it  forms  a  precipitate 
of  variable  composition. 

The  acid  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ether;  ui  boiling  alcohol  also  it 
is  much  less  soluble  than  lecanoric  acid. 


Appendix  to  Beta-orsellic  and  Gyrophoric  Adds. 

1.  Roccellinin. 

Stenhouse.    Pha.  Trans.  1848,  71 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  68,  69. 

Occors,  together  with  beta-orsellic  acid,  in  RocceUa  tinctoriaiiomt  the 
Cape. 

The  extract  of  the  lichen  prepared  with  lime-water,  deposits,  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  of  beta-orsellic  acid  and 
roccellinin,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  continuously  boiled  with 


r 
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alcohol,  whereby  the  beta-orsellic  acid  is  conyerted  into  orsellate  of 
ethyl.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  orsellic  ether  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling  water ;  and  the  roocellinin  which 
remains  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  a  large  quantity  of  strong 
alcohol; 

Fine  capillary  crystals,  having  a  silky  lustre. 

StenhouM. 


36  0  

16  H 

216  

16  

112  

62-79  

4-66  

62-58 

482 

14  0 

32-56  

32-60 

0»BP80"  

844  

lOONX)  

100-00 

So  according  to  Strecker  {Ann,  Pharm,  68,  110)  -who  regards  roocellinin  as  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  beta-orsellic  acid.  Stenhouse  gives  the  formula 
&»BP70»  (see  page  296). 

Roocellinin  treated  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  acquires  a  per- 
manent greenish  yellow  colour.  —  When  suspended  in  water  through 
which  chlorine  gas  is  passed,  it  becomes  yellowish  without  taking  up 
chlorine  or  undergoing  any  further  alteration.  —  When  boiled  witn 
potash  or  haryta-water^  it  does  not  suffer  decomposition,  or  yield  car- 
bonate of  baryta.  —  Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of 
oxalic  acid. 

Boccellinin  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot.  —  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  acjueous  ammonia^  and  remains  free  from  ammonia 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated.  It  dissolves  in  potash  and  soda-ley. 
When  boiled  with  carbonate  of  baryta^  it  forms  a  crystallisable  salt, 
differing  in  composition  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 
It  does  not  precipitate  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  or  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether^  requiring  also  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  to  dissolve  it.  It  does  not  form  an 
ether  when  boiled  with  alcohol  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 


2.  GeratophylliiL 

0.  Hessb.    Ann.  Fharm.  119,  365. 

Occurs,  together  with  phjsodin  (xt,  57)  in  Farmdia  physodes.  Already  described 
in  the  Addend  to  vol.  xy  (p.  534). 

3.  Variolarin. 

BoBiQUET.    Ann.  Chim.Phys.  42,  286. 

Occurrence.     In  Variolaria  dealbata. 

When  the  lichen  is  ezhauated  with  boilmg  alcohol,  as  described 
under  orcin  (xii.,  863, 1),  the  extract  freed  from  orcin  by  water,  and  then 
treated  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated,  a  crystalline 
residue  is  loft,  which  may  be  freed  from  soft  resin  by  cold  alcohol,  and 
dissolved  in  boiling   alcohol.     The  alcoholic  solution,  as  it  coolsi 
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deposits  long  needles  of  variolarin. «— This  substance  melts  at  a  mode- 
rate heat  to  a  resin,  which  solidifies  in  a  lamino-crystalline  mass. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  boils  and  gives  o£E  a  strong-smelling  volatile 
oil,  after  which  a  portion  sublimes  in  white  needles. 

Variolarin  is  not  coloured  either  by  alkalis  or  by  acids.    It  diBBolveB 
readily  in  aZcoAo^andin  elh&r. 


Appendix  to  vol.  ziii.  p.  325. 

Parellic  Acid. 
C"H»0«  =  C»HH)*,0*. 

Ed.  Schunck.    Ann.  Pharm.  64,  257,  and  274. — Preliminary  Notice, 
Ann.  Pharm,  41,  161. 

ParelUn,  Sometimes  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  lecanoric  add 
(xii.,  377)  from  Lecanora  PareUa. 

From  the  mixture  of  lecanoric  and  parellic  acids  obtained  according* 
to  xii.  377,  baryta-water  precipitates  insoluble  parellate  of  baryta, 
from  which  the  parellic  acid  may  be  separated  by  decomposition  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  is  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
recrystalHsation  from  alcohol.  When  the  lichen  is  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol,  the  lecanoric  acid  taken  up  thereby  may  be  converted 
by  prolonged  boiling  of  the  solution  into  oraellic  ether  (xii,  373),  and 
on  evaporating  to  dryness  and  extracting  the  ether  from  the  residue 
with  boiling  water,  parellic  acid  remains  undissolved. 

Properties.  The  hydrated  crystallised  acid  is  rendered  anhydrous 
by  heating  to  100°.  —  Tastes  bitter  when  chewed,  or  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion.    The  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus. 


18  C 

Dried, 
108  ... 

60-67  ... 

3-37  ... 

....  36-96  ... 

Schunck. 
59-85  61-00 

6  H  

6  .... 

3-37  8-42 

8  O 

64  .... 

36-78  36-58 

C«H«0«  

178  .... 

....  10000  .... 

100-00  10000 

The  abore  is  Gerhardt's  formula  (TraU4y  8,  804)  ;  Schunck*s  formula  is  0"H70*- 
—  According  to  Gerhardt,  parellic  acid  is  probably  a  decomposition-product  of 
lecanoric  acid,  produced,  together  with  orcin,  according  to  the  equation,  Cr'H^H>'<  ^ 
CWH«0»  +  C"H«0*  +  2H0. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  melts  and  yields  an 
oily  distillate,  in  which  a  formation  of  needles  takes  place ;  the  dis- 
tillate often  forms  a  crystallme  solid  on  cooling.  —  2.  Heated  on 
platinum  foil,  it  melts,  swells  up,  becomes  brown,  and  burns  without 
leaving  a  residue.  —  3.  Slowlv  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water ;  the 
yellow  solution  leaves  a  yellow,  amorphous,  bitter  substance  when 
evaporated.  —  4.  When  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  evolves  red  vapours, 
and  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  —  5.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of 
parellic  acid  is  coloured  yellow  by  boiling,  becomes  brown  in  the  air, 
and  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  brown,  acid  varnish,  from  an  aqueous 


PARBLLIC  ACID. 

solution  of  which,  a  brown  or  grey  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by 

neutral  acetate  of  lead,  sesquichioride  of  iron,  and  sulphuric  acid.  — 

6.  Decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  caustic  potash^  and  with  lime- 

I  or  baryta-water.     When  baryta-water  is  used,  the  baryta-salt  thrown 

I  down  at  first  is  dissolved  by  boiling,  without  being  again  precipitated 

j  on  cooling ;  acids  do  not  then  throw  down  pai'ellic  acid,  or  only  traces 

'  of  it,  but  separate,  after  some  hours,  small  shining  crystals,  which 

melt  in  boiling  water,  afterwards  dissolve,  and  do  not  again  crystallise. 

These  crystals  are  obtained  again  by  evaporation  of  their  easily  formed 

solution  in  cold  alcohol ;  their  solution  in  baryta- water  yields  carbonate 

of  baryta  when  boiled.  —  If  the  boiling  be  continued  after  the  acid  has 

been  dissolved  in  baryta-water,  the  solution  acquires  a  yellow  colour, 

and  throws  down  carbonate  of  baryta,  whereupon,  after  separation  of  the 

baryta,  no  crystals  are  formed,  but  a  brown  bitter  extract  is  obtained. 

—  7.  Terckloride  of  gold  is  not  altered  by  aqueous  parellic  acid,  and 

on  boiling  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  acid,  it  is  more  slowly 

reduced  than  by  lecauoric  acid. 

I  Combinations,  —  With  Water.  —  A.  Needles,   Schunck^s  Mono-hydrated 

Parellic  add.  A  boiling  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  parellic  acid 
deposits  on  coohng,  or  on  quick  evaporation,  long  needles  which  lose 
1  at.  water  at  100"*  (according  to  Schunck's  foramla  C^H^O'.) 

Schunck. 


18  C  

Needles, 

108     

7     

57*75    

mean. 
57-74 

7  H 

3*74    

3-80 

9  O 

72     

88*51     

38-46 

C^BjQ^ 

187     

10000     

10000 

B.  Heavjy  Crystals.— MumYs  bi-hydrated  parellic  acid.  More  dilute  alco- 
holic solutions  of  the  acids  throw  down,  on  cooling  or  slow  evapo- 
ration, small,  short,  regular  crystals,  highly  lustrous  and  having  a 
high  specific  gravity.  They  lose  6-51  p.  c.  water  at  100°  ^?  2  at.  HO 
=  9*18  p.  c.)  and  become  opaque. 

Schunck. 
Air'dried,  mean. 

18  C  108    5510    55-94 

8H 8     4-08     3-99 

10  O 80    40-82     4007 

CWHKV*  +  2aq....  196     10000    10000 

C.  Aqueous  solution. — The  acid  dissolves  with  diflBculty  in  hot  water, 
and  separates  therefrom  almost  entirely  on  cooling,  in  light  flakes. 

Parellic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis. — It  dissolves  less  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia  than  in  potash, 
and  is  left  free  from  ammonia  on  evaparation. 

In  solution  of  caustic  potash  it  swells  up  to  a  white  jelly  which 
gradually  dissolves.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  (not  previoualy 
l)oiled;  see  above)  by  acids,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  jelly.  Forms  witn  baryta- 
water  a  white,  insoluble  salt.  The  same  salt  is  precipitated  in  smsdl 
cystalline  needles  on  mixing  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid  with 
chloride  of  barium. 

Lead-salt,    Alcohohc  neutral  acetate  of  lead  throws  down,  from  an 
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alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  white  flakes  which  ooataia  37*34  p.  a 
C,  2-73  H.,  25-76  0.,  and  34-17  PbO. 

The  alcoholic  acid  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver;  the  yellow 
precipitate  appearing  on  addition  of  ammonia,  is  reduced  by  boiling. 

Parellic  acid  dissolves  in  boiUng  emetic  add  more  freely  than  in 
water.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  Bolutioa 
by  water  as  a  jelly.    Soluble  also  in  ether. 


Primary  Nucleus  C^Ey* ;  Oxt/azo-nucleua  C*NH"0*. 

Cocaine. 

Alb.  Niemann.  Inauqural'Diseertation  iiber  eine  neue  Base  in  den 
CocabldUem.  Gottingen  1860 ;  Pharm,  Viertelj.  9,  489 ;  N.  Br.  Arch, 
103,  129  and  291;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  855;  Preliminary 
Notice:  Ann.  Pharm.  114,  213;  /.  pr.  Chem.  81,  129;  N,  Ann, 
CMm.  Phya.  59,  479 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure  2,  373. 

WoHLER  &  LossEN.  Ann.  Pharm.  121,  372 ;  abstr.  B^  Chim.  pure 
4,  367. 

W.  LossEN.    Zncmgural'Diaeertation  itber  das  Cocain.   Gdttingen,  1862. 

Discovered  by  Niemann  in  the  leaves  of  Erythrooa/lon  Coca  {ffandhnek, 
viii.  Phytochem.  2%)  after  Wackenroder  {N.  Br.  Arch.  75,  23),  Johnston 
{Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  438),  Gaedcke  {N.  Br.  Arch.  82,  141)  and  Maclagan 
{N.  J.  Pharm.  29,  102)  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  isolate  the 
active  principle  of  the  leaves.  Gaedcke  designated  the  crystals  ob- 
tained by  dry  distillation  of  the  extract  of  coca-leaves,  as  erythroxyUnSy 
and  found  that  they  resembled  caffeine  in  their  behavour  towards  nitric 
acid  and  ammonia. 

Preparation.  Coca-leaves  are  exhausted  with  rain-water  at  the 
temperature  of  60''  to  80°  ;  the  united  extracts  are  precipitated  with 
neuti-al  acetate  of  lead  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  again  filtered  and  con* 
centrated ;  and  the  concentrated  liquid,  after  being  rendered  slightlv 
alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  shaken  4  or  6  times  with 
fresh  portions  of  ether.  The  greater  part  of  the  ether  is  distilled 
off ;  the  residue  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  and  the  impure 
cocaine  remaining  behind  is  freed  from  a  pai*t  of  the  colouring  matter 
by  trituration  with  cold  water, — after  which  a  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  placed,  in  a  thin  layer,  in  a  Graham's  dialyser  of  parch- 
ment-paper, when,  on  thrice  renewing  the  water  in  the  outer  vessel, 
most  of  the  cocaine  diffuses  in  three  days,  while  a  large  quantity  trf, 
colouring  matter  is  left  in  the  inner  vessel.  The  cocaine  is  again 
separated  from  the  solution,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  left  to  evaporate,  either  spontaneously  or  over  oil  of  vitroL 
Cocaine  free  from  acetic  acid  remains  behind,  and  is  extracted  from 
the  residue  by  ether,  whilst  foreign  substances  in  combination  with 
acetic  acid  are  left  imdissolved  in  the  form  of  greasy  drops  (Lossen). 
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2.  Chopped  coca-leaves  are  digested  for  4  days  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  in  alcohol  of  85  p.  c.  with  which  -j^yth  of  oil  of  vitrol  is  mixed. 
The  leaves  are  pressed,  and  the  press-cake  is  moistened  with  alcohol 
and  again  pressed.  The  filtered  extracts  are  shaken  with  excess  of 
thin  milk  of  lime,  and  after  24  hours,  filtered  and  neutralised  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After  distilling  off  most  of  the  alcohol,  the  re- 
sidue is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  or  until  the  alcohol  is  all  driven  off,  and 
poured  into  20  times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  black-green  resin  hereby 
thrown  down  is  removed  by  pouring  off  and  filtering  the  liquid,  which 
is  then  rendered  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  shaken  with 
ether  so  long  as  anything  is  taken  up.  By  distillation  and  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  the  ether,  impure  cocaine  is  left  behind,  and  is 
then  dissolved  in  ether  and  shaken  with  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid.  The  ether,  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
solution  is  removed,  and  the  subjacent  solution  of  sulphate  of  cocaine  is 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  is  collected  and 
purified  by  triturating  it  with  a  Uttle  strong  alcohol,  which  first  dis- 
solves the  colouring  matter;  it  is  then  washed  and  recrystallised  from 
alcohol  (Niemann).  The  yield  of  impure  cocaine  amounts  to  ^  p.  c. 
of  the  leaves. 

Properties,  Cocaine  is  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  solution  to  which 
water  has  been  added  (when  pure  also  from  ether-alcohol :  Lessen),  in 
large,  colourless,  transparent  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system,  and  hemimorphous.  Dominant  form  a  horizontal  prism 
formed  of  the  faces  t,  t,  /.  (Fig.  97),  terminated  on  the  right  by  a 
hemidome  h  (to  the  front  below  and  back  above),  on  the  left  by  a 
hemidome  a  (Fig  99)  derived  from  another  octahedron.  <:  i=  106'' 
15';  t:f  (behind)  =  60°  1';  t:  h  =z  114°  18';  t:  a  =z  34°  30'. 
Cleavable  parallel  to  h  (v.  Fritzsch). 

Cocaine  melts  at  98°,  and  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  transparent, 
amorphous  mass,  which,  after  a  while,  becomes  white  and  crystalline. 
When  cautiously  heated,  a  small  portion  appears  to  sublime.  -~  Taste 
bitter  and  benumbing,  afterwards  cooling.  Reaction  alkaline  (Niemann, 
Lossen). 
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Niemann  and  Lossen  give  for  cocaine  the  formula  C^^H^^O^ ;  for  ecgonine 
Lossen  adopts  the  formula  C"NH**0*.  Now  since  both  formulee  contain  an  uneven 
number  of  nitrogen-  +  hydrogen-atoms,  they  either  require  to  be  doubled  (as  in  the 
case  of  other  alkaloids),  or  the  bases  must  be  supposed  to  contain  an  atom  more  (so 
according  to  Limpricht,  Lehrhuch,  1,195),  or  an  atom  less  of  hydrogen,  a  question 
on  which  the  analyses  are  not  sufficiently  decisiye.  Preference  is  here  given  to  the 
latter  view  (Kr.). 

Decompositions,  1.  Gocai'ne  heated  above  its  melting  point  assumes 
a  darker  colour,  cieeps  up  the  sides  of  the  tube,  evolves  ammoniacal 
vapours,  and  carbonises  (Niemann). ; —  2.  When  heated  on  platinum 
foil,  it  takes  fire  and  hums  with  a  luminous  flame  (Niemann).  —  3.  Dis- 
solves in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  without  coloration,  and  carbonises  when 
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heated  (Niemann).  —  4.  Heated  to  100®  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  especially  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  splits  up  into  benzoic  acid,  which 
separates  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ecgonine  (Wohler 
&  Lessen) : 

CKNH«08  +  2HO  -  CP<H«0*  +  CWNH^^O". 

*■ 
Very  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  for  several  hours  with  cocaine, 
emits  an  odour  of  benzoic  acid,  but  leaves  the  greater  part  unchanged; 
stronger  hydrochloric  acid  effects  the  decomposition  over  the  water- 
bath  (Lessen). 

Combinations,  Cocaine  dissolves  in  704  parts  of  wtUer  at  12',  and 
rather  more  freely  m  hot  water  (Niemann). 

It  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids,  forming  crystallisable  salts. 
Aqueous  caustic  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  throw  down 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  white  pre- 
cipitates readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Caustic 
potash  precipitates  cocaine,  but  a  large  excess  redissolves  it.  The 
precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of  soda  becomes  crystalline  on 
standing  in  the  liquid,  and  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. Carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalis  do  not  precipitate 
the  solution.  Iodine-water  produces  a  scarlet-brown,  biniodide  of 
potassium  a  copious  brown-red  precipitate.  The  solution  is  not  altered 
by  tartar-emetic ;  it  is  rendered  slightly  turbid  by  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  (Niemann). 

Sulphate  of  Cocaine,  —  The  solution  obtained  by  neutralising  cocaine 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dries  up,  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  colourless 
varnish,  in  which  colourless  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  are  formed 
on  standing  (Niemann,  Lessen). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine,  —  Cocaine  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
with  considerable  development  of  heat,  and  melts ;  100  parts  of  cocaine 
take  up  in  this  way  13 '5 7  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  (calculation  for 
C»NH"0«  «  12-63  pts.  HCl).  The  amorphous  mass  becomes  white  and 
crystalline  on  standing.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  with  acid  reac- 
tion.-^  From  a  solution  of  cocaine  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  lung 
delicate  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  and  veiy 
bitter  (Niemann).  An  alcoholic  solution  yields,  on  evaporation  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  perfectly  transparent,  short  prisms,  with  perpendicular 
end-faces  ;  they  scarcely  diminish  in  weight  at  120°  (Lessen). 
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Nitrate  of  Cocaine,  Amorphous  mass,  which  becomes  crystaUine  by 
standing  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  deliquesces  again  in  tiie  air.  Cocaine 
is  not  decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid  (Niemann). 

Protochloride  of  tin  throws  down,  from  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  a 
dense,  white,  curdy  precipitate,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  add. 
Chloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium  precipitate  a 
large  quantity  of  flakes  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  chloride  of 
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ammonium;  those  produced  by  the  former  are  easily  soluble  also  in 
alcohol  (Niemann). 

J^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^<^<^^'^^'  —  '^^ch\onde  of  platinum  produces,  with 
hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  a  dirty  grey-yellow  (Niemann),  white-yellow 
flocculent  precipitate  (Lessen),  which  soon  becomes  crystalline,  and 
disappears  on  warming ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chloro-aurate  of  Cocaine.  —  Terchloride  of  gold  also  throws  down 
from  very  dilute  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  pale-yellow,  amorphous 
flakes,  which  crystallise  from  hot  water  or  alcohol  in  golden-yellow 
laminae,  scales,  or  granules.  Contains,  after  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
81-4  to  31-6  p.  c.  gold  (C«NHW0«,HCl,Aua»  =  31-28  p.  c.  Au.).  Melts 
when  heated,  and  yields  a  large  sublimate  of  benzoic  acid  (Niemann). 

At  100*,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Loasen. 

0»NH»08a» 396-5    8007     

Pt 98-7     19-93     19-48 


C»NH»0«,HCl,PtCl«    495-2     10000 


Acetate  of  Cocaine,  A  solution  of  cocaine  in  alcoholic  acetic  acid, 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  in  the  air,  leaves  cocaine  free  from 
acetic  acid  (Lessen). 

Oxalate  of  Cocaine.  —  Mono-acid.  —  When  a  solution  of  cocaine  in 
strong  alcohol  is  nearly  neutralised  with  alcoholic  (dehydrated) 
oxalic  acid,  and  anhydrous  ether  is  added  thereto  until  considerable 
cloudiness  is  produced,  the  mixture  becomes  clear  after  standing  some 
time,  with  separation  of  very  fine  crystals  of  the  oxalate.  These 
are  washed  with  ether  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  —  They  do  not 
lose  weight  at  100°,  but  melt  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
aft«r  which  benzoic  acid  is  separated  by  pouring  water  upon  them 
(LoBsen). 

LoBsen. 

C'WffoO" 289    76-25    

C^H«0« 90    23-75     2254 


C»NH»»0«,C*H«0»    379     10000 


Picric  acid  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  a  sulphur- 
yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  cakes  together  to  a  resin  (Niemann).  — 
Gallotannic  acid  produces,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  abundant 
white  flakes,  which  becomes  resinous  on  standing.  —  Cocatannic  acid 
does  not  precipitate  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  (Niemann). 

Cocaine  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  more  easily  in  ether  (Niemann). 

Appendix  to  vol.  xiii.  p.  383. 

Ecgonine. 
C"NH>»0«  =  C«NH"0«,IP? 

WoHLER  &  LossEN.     Ann,  Pharm.  121,  371. 
LosSEN.     Inaugural  dissertation. 

Prom  iKyovot,  a  shoot.  —  I^ormation  (p.  802). 
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Cocaine  is  heated  to  100°  for  some  hours,  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric add,  in  a  sealed  tube.  The  benzoic  acid  thereby  formed  is 
removed,  the  last  portions  by  shaking  with  ether,  and  the  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ecgonine  is  freed  from  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
by  evaporation,  and  from  combined  acid  by  agitating  its  aqueous  sola- 
tion  with  oxide  of  silver  and  filtering.  The  filtrate  is  then  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  freed  from  traces  of  oxide  of  silver  by  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol.  On  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  solution,  a  thick  liquid 
remains,  which  solidifies  in  fine  needles. 

Colourless,  inodorous  needles,  having  a  bitter-sweet  taste.  Loses 
adhering  or  combined  water  slowly  at  100°. 


at  120». 
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Ecgonine  is  very  easily  soluble  in  water.  —  The  hydrochlorate  forms 
delicate  needles,  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  strong  alcohol. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Ecognine,  A  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  of  ecgo- 
nine with  chloride  of  platinum  and  strong  alcohol,  throws  down 
orange-red  prisms  which  may  be  waphed  with  alcohol. 
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Ecgonin  is  more  easily  soluble  in  dilute  than  in  absolute  alcohol ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  Cocaine. 

Hygrine. 

WoHT^K  &  LosSEN.     Ann,  Pharm,  121,  874. 
LossEN.     Dissertation. 

From  vypScy  fluid.  —  An  organic  base  occurring,  together  with  cocaine 
in  coca-leaves. 

In  preparing  cocaine  as  described  on  page  800,  if  to  the  slightly  alka- 
line liquid  from  which  the  cocaine  has  been  extracted  by  ether,  more 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  and  it  is  then  again  shaken  with  ether,  it 
yields  hygrine  and  a  neutral  oil  having  an  odour  of  tobacco.  These 
substances  remain  behind  when  the  ether  is  distilled;  on  further  heat- 
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ing  the  residue  till  it  boils,  the  temperature  quickly  rises  to  above 
280°,  and  a  brown  alkaline  oil  distils  over,  while  a  black  resin  is  left 
behind.  — When  the  distillate  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  140*', 
for  some  hours,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  greater  part  passes  over 
of  a  yellow  colour  (a) ;  while  the  remainder  volatilises  only  at  140° 
to  230°,  and  condenses  to  a  thick  brown  oil  (b),  Hygrine  is  contained 
in  both  portions ;  that  in  6,  however,  is  contaminated  with  a  neutral 
oil ;  that  in  a  with  an  easily  volatilised  substance.  To  remove  a  little 
ammonia  present,  a  is  converted  into  oxalate,  the  salt  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  mixed  with 
caustic  potash,  which  separates  the  hygrine  in  the  form  of  oil.  The 
alkaline  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  when  the 
hygrine,  dissolved  in  the  water,  passes  over  (by  adding  water  to  the  residue 
and  again  distilling  to  dryness,  a  further  quantity  may  be  obtained),  and  is  extracted 
from  the  distillate  by  ether ;  on  again  distilling  the  ethereal  solution, 
the  hygrine  remains  behind.  —  The  neutral  oil  in  b  is  removed  by  dis- 
solving b  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  shaking  the  solution 
with  ether,  and  separating  the  ethereal  layer ;  after  which,  the  acid 
solution  is  supersatui-ated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  hygrine  taken  up 
by  ether,  as  in  a  (Lessen). 

Properties  Thick,  pale-yellow  oil,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion, a  burning  taste,  and  an  odour  of  termethylamine.  It  produces 
white  clouds  with  the  volatile  acids.  —  Distils  very  slowly  with  vapour 
of  water.     It  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous. 

Hygrine  does  not  dissolve  in  water  in  all  proportions.  The  aqueous 
solution  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin,  yellowish 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  light  blue  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  on  boil- 
ing the  solution,  the  copper  precipitate  becomes  granular,  but  not 
brown.  Hygrine  forms  white  precipitates  with  chloride  of  merciu'y 
and  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  silver  precipitate  quickly  turns  brown. 

Hygrine  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  deliquescent 
crystals.  The  aqueous  hydrochlorate  forms  a  brown  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate with  biniodide  of  potasaium,  red- white  with  protochloride  of  tin, 
white  with  corrosive  sublimate,  partly  flocculent  and  partly  in  oily  drops. 
With  bichloride  of  platinum  it  forms  dirty  white-yellow  (or  red)  flakes, 
which  are  decomposed  by  heating  the  liquid,  and  do  not  appear  in 
very  dilute  solutions.  Picric  acid  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of 
hygrine  a  yellow  powder ;  galhtannic  acid,  a  white  precipitate, 

Hygrine  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Primary  Nucleus  C'H". 

Linoleic  Acid. 

C»H«H)*  =  C»H»  0*. 

Pelouze  &  BouDET.     ^7171.  Chim,  Phys.  69,  43. 
Laurent.    Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  65,  150  and  298. 
LiEBiQ.     Ann,  Pharm,  33,  113. 
Sago.     Ann,  Pharm.  51,  214. 
ScHiiLEH.     Ann,  Pharm,  101,  252. 
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A.  C.  OuDEMANKS,  Jun.     Scketkufid.  Verhandel.  en  Onderzoek.^  2  DeeL 
1  Stuk.  Onzerdoek.  184  (Rotterdam,  1858). 

Papawroleic  acid.  TroekendWdure.^OccnTB  in  linsecd-oil  (p.  308) 
(Schuler) ;  in  poppy-oil  (p.  312)  (Oudemanns),  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
other  drying  oils. 

Preparation.  Linseed  oil  (or  poppy-oil)  is  saponified,  and  the  soap 
purified  by  repeated  salting  out,  after  which  it  is  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  thrown  down  by  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  precipitated  lime-salt  is  washed,  pressed,  and  digested 
in  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  linoleate  of  lime,  and  leaves  the  salts 
of  the  solid  fatty  acids  undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution  is  decom- 
posed by  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  linoleic  acid  is  separated, 
and  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether;  the  solution  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
ether  distilled  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen.  There  then  remains  dark-yellow  linoleic  acid,  which  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  chloride  of 
barium.     The  baryta-salt,  after  being  washed  and  pressed,  is  die-  | 

solved  in  ether,  and  the  warts  and  granules  gi-adually  formed  in  the  j 

solution,  are  repeatedly  crystallised  from  ether.  From  the  baryta- 
salt,  the  acid  is  separated  by  agitating  with  ether  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  pipetting  off  the  ethereal  layer  of  liquid,  and  distilling  off  the 
ether ;  it  is  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  lime  (Schuler).  A  similar  method  is  employed  by 
Oudemanns,  who,  however,  prefers  precipitating  the  linoleate  of  soda 
by  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution. — Sacc  digests 
linseed-oil  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  at  a  gentle  heat ;  exhausts  the 
pale-grey,  greasy  soap  with  ether,  which  leaves  margarate  (palmilate 
according  to  Schiller^  and  a  little  basic  linoleate  of  lead  undissolved ; 
evaporates  the  ethereal  solution ;  and  decomposes  the  residue  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is  washed  with  boiling  water, 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution.  Or,  he 
decomposes  the  lead-salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  extracts  the 
linoleic  acid  with  ether. 

Properties.  Faint-yellow,  limpid  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9206  at  U**, 
having  a  high  refractive  power,  and  a  weak  acid  reaction.  Does  not 
Solidify  at-18°.  Tastes  mild  at  first,  afterwards  harsh  (Schiller). 
More  limpid  than  poppy-oil  (Oudemanns).  Saoc's  linoleic  acid  was  between 
pale  and  orange-yellow,  limpid,  inodorous,  and  partially  oxidised. 

Saoo.  Schuler.    Oudemanns. 

mean,  mea».  mean. 

82  0 192    ....    7619    ....    75-51  ....    7607    ....    75-87 

28  H    28    ..»    11-11    ....     10-66  ....     1116    ....    11-44 

4  O    82     ....     12-70    ....     13  84  ....     1278     ....     1269 

C«H«0*  252    ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  100*00    ....  10000 

Saoc  gaye  the  formula  C'^H**0^. 

Decompositions.  1.  On  standing  in  the  air  for  ten  weeks,  the  acid 
absorbs  2  p.  c.  oxygen,  and  becomes  viscid  and  tough  (Sdiiiler).  It 
takes  up  more  oxygen  the  fresher  it  is,  and  thickens,  so  that  at  last  it 
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will  scarcely  flow,  bufc  remains  colourless,  and  does  not  evolve  car- 
bonic acid  (Oudemanns).  A  thin  layer  on  wood  exposed  to  the  air  forms 
a  varnish;  on  glass  it  merely  becomes  tough  (Schuler).  Linolcate 
of  potash  or  soda,  containing  an  excess  of  alkali,  exposed  in  the  finely 
divided  state  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen  greedily,  and  becomes  yellow 
and  dry  ;  it  then  dissolves  in  water  with  dark  brown-red  colour,  and 
deposits,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  greasy  resin, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (Sacc).  —  2.  By 
dry  distillationy  products  are  formed,  different  from  those  yielded  by 
oleic  acid  (Laurent).  —  3.  With  nitric  acid,  the  acid  swells  up  con- 
siderably, and  yields  a  greasy  resin,  suberic  acid,  and  a  little  oxalic 
acid,  the  last  probably  derived  from  adhering  ether  (Sacc).  The  resin 
is  lemon-yellow,  but  becomes  dark  brown  after  repeated  melting  with 
water ;  it  has  an  aromatic  odour,  is  strongly  reddened  by  alkalis,  and 
still  contains  nitric  acid.  After  being  saponified  with  caustic  potash, 
again  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  water- 
bath,  it  contains  65-10  p.  c.  C,  9*20  H.,  and  25*70  0.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  slowly  converts  it  into  suberic  acid  (Sacc).  —  When  1  pt. 
linoleic  acid  is  heated  with  2  pts.  nitric  acid,  a  violent  reaction  ensues, 
with  production  of  a  deep-red,  thick,  tenacious  mass,  which,  after  a 
while,  again  becomes  limpid.  After  24  hours  the  whole  is  transformed 
into  a  semi-solid  mass,  containing  a  fatty  acid  which  melts  at  56 ** 
(probably  already  mixed  with  the  linoleic  acid.  Kr.)j  Suberic  acid,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  (Bromeia,  Ann,  Pharm.  35,  100).  —  Nitrous 
acid  and  mercuroits  nitrate  do  not  form  elaidic  acid  with  linoleic  acid 
(Pelouze  &  Boudet.    Laurent.    Schiller.   Oudemanns). 

Combinations.     Insoluble  in  water. 

Linoleates.  —  The  mono-acid  salts  are  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  and 
generally  contain  too  small  a  proportion  of  base,  on  account  of  their 
easy  conversion  into  acid  salts  (Schuler;  Oudemanns).  They  are 
white,  for  the  most  part  uncrystalli sable,  and  separate  from  their  hot 
solutions  in  flakes ;  by  spontaneous  evaporation  they  are  obtained  in 
,the  form  of  a  jelly.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  coloured 
and  odorous.     They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Oudemanns). 

Soda-salt.  —  When  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  salted  out 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  dried,  and  the  residue  is  freed  from, 
chloride  of  sodium  by  dissolving  in  ether  and  evaporating  the  solution, 
an  acid  salt  is  obtained,  contaiiung  7*5  p.  c.  soda,  and  corresponding 
to  the  fonnula  2(C»IPNaO*),C»H»0*  (Oudemanns),  (calc.  =  7-75  p.  c. 
NaO). 

Baryta-salt.  —  The  salt  produced  by  chloride  of  barium,  with  the 
acid  to  which  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  contains  a 
proportion  of  baryta  varying  from  12*04  to  24  p.  c.  (C^iis/BaO*  =  23-46 
p.  e.  BaO). — White ;  separates  from  alcohol,  on  cooling,  in  microscopic 
crystals,  and  from  ether,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  more  distinct 
crystals.  Exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  kept,  and  also  on  boiling  with 
alcohol,  it  becomes  yellow  and  sticky.  Dissolves  very  easily  in  ether, 
less  easily  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  water  (Oudemanns). 

Lime-salt.  Resembles  the  baryta-salt.  It  was  only  once  obtained 
of  the  composition  following,  and  mostly  contained  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  lime  (Oudemanns). 

X  2 
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32  C  

27  H 

3  O 

192    .... 

27     ... 

24     ... 

....     70-85     .. 
....      9-96    . 
...      8-85    . 
....     10-34    . 

Oudenmnna. 

7004 

10-21 

....     10-03 

CaO 

28     ... 

9-72 

C»H^CaO^    

271     ... 

....  10000    . 

lOOKX) 

The  ZinC'  and  Maffnestascdts  are  insoluble  in  water.  —  The  Cvpric- 
mlt  is  bluish-green,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol 
(Oudemanns). 

Lead-salt.  —  The  acid  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  forms  therewith  a  solid  plaster-like  mass ;  with  a  smaller  quantity 
nt'  oxide  of  lead,  it  forms  a  thick  fluid  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
remains  for  a  long  time  greasy,  and  of  the  consistence  of  ointment 
(Liebig).  The  ethereal  solution  of  the  lead-salt  becomes  resinieed 
during  evaporation,  and  throws  down  a  white  basic  salt,  upon  which 
ail  acid,  red-brown,  jelly-like  salt  is  deposited ;  this  last  smells  like 
linsced-oil,  and  shows  a  varying  composition  on  analysis.  —  Exposed 
to  the  air  in  thin  layers  upon  wood,  linoleate  of  lead  does  not  form  a 
varnish,  but  strips  off  in  scales  (Sacc). 

Silver-salt,  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  the  soda-salt,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  soon  blackens  from  reduction  of  silver.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and,  on  evaporating  the  solution, 
a  portion  crystallises  out;  another  portion  is  decomposed  and  colours 
tliL>  liquid  black  (Oudemanns). 

The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  etherj  less  easily  in  akohoL 


Appendix  to  Linoleic  Acid. 

Drying  Oils. 

The  vegetable  oils  occurring  in  nature,  which,  when  exposed  to  the. 
air  hi  thin  layers,  dry  up  to  a  transparent,  resinous,  not  brittle  mass, 
are  also  in  their  other  characters  distinguished  in  many  ways  from  the 
non-drying  oils  containing  olein.  It  is  probable  that  they  contain,  as 
in  the  case  of  linseed-oil — the  one  most  accurately  investigated  in  this 
rot<)>ect— on  the  one  hand,  a  glyceride  of  linoleic  acid,  which,  if  isolated, 
would  form  the  hypothetical  dry  fat  (Trockenfett)  of  the  older  chemists, 
aiui  on  the  other  hand,  palmitin  (together  with  stearin?),  by 'the  vary- 
ing^ proportions  of  which  their  differences  are  determined.  In  an 
impure  state  they  contain  also  mucus,  gum,  and  albumin,  as  well  as  a 
yt'ilow  colouring  principle  possessing  taste  and  smell. 

1.  Linseed  oil.  The  cold -pressed  oil  of  the  fresh  seeds  is  of  a  pale- 
yrllow  colour,  and  without  disagreeable  taste.  The  commercial  oil  is 
diirk-yellow,  and  has  a  sharp  penetrating  smell  and  taste.  Specific 
gnivity  at  13°=  0  9347  (Schiiler,  Schubler);  0-9337  (van  Kerdioff, 
Lief^.  Kopp.  Jahresber.  1859,  701);  other  statements  vary  between  0*928 
and  0-953.  Sp.  gr.  at  12°  =  0-9395  ;  at  25°  =  0-931 ;  at  50°  = 
01)125;  at  94°  =  0-8815,  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  at  15°  being  1 
(Saussure).    Does  not  soldify  at  —  15°  to  —  16°  (Gusserow),  nor  at 
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—  20°  (Brandis) ;  according  to  Schiller,  it  deposits  a  little  solid  fat 
at  —  18°.  —  Contains,  on  an  average,  78'11  p.  c.  0.,  10*96  H.,  and 
10*93  O.  (Sacc);the  cold-drawn  oil  contains,  on  an  average,  75-17  p.  c. 
C,  10-98  H.,  and  13*85  0.,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C»H«0* 
(Lefort).     (Seo  Saussure's  analysis,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  13,  338). 

Contains  margarin  (palmitin,  according  to  Schiller ;  stearin,  accord- 
ing to  Unverdorben),  and  linoleic  acid  ia  combination  with  glycerin 
(Sacc).  By  saponification,  it  yields  y^th  margarate,  and  ^^^ihB 
linoleate  of  lead  (Gusserow,  Kastn.  Arch.  19,  80). 

When  linseed  oil  is  exposed  to  sunshine  for  some  weeks,  in  contact 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it 
becomes  limpid  and  colourless.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  it 
dries  up  to  a  transparent,  resinous,  moderately  elastic  mass,  resembling 
caoutchouc ;  when  heated,  however,  it  does  not  melt,  but  carbonises 
and  burns  (Leucho,  Kastn,  Arch.  3,  107).  A  peculiar  fat  is  produced 
at  the  same  time,  together  with  a  crumbly  substance,  insoluble  in  ether, 
80  that  the  drying  process  seems  somewhat  to  resemble  the  decora- 
position  of  axin  (see  below)  (Hoppe,  J.pr.  Chem,  80,  117).  Mixed  with 
chalk  so  as  to  form  a  powder,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  four  weeks,  it 
dries  up  completely ;  and  on  dissolving  out  the  carbonate  of  lime  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether,  a  white  mass 
of  the  consistence  of  tar  is  obtained,  which  behaves  hke  oleic  acid 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  There  remams  behind  resinous  Hn- 
8ced-oil  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  conglomerate  mass,  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  is  converted  by 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  tarry  substance,  and  dissolves  in 
caustic  potash  (CJnverdorben,  Schw,  17,  245). 

Impure  oil,  containing  mucus  or  albumin,  becomes  rancid  in  the 
air,  more  quickly  in  sunshine,  and  has  then  a  repulsive  odour  and  taste, 
a  dark  colour,  and  acid  reaction.  —  Concerning  the  formation  of  oxonised 
oxTgen  in  the  oxidation  of  linseed-oil,  see  SchSabein  {J.  pr.  Chem.  74,  338). — 
When  the  oil  is  boiled  for  some  time,  till  it  loses  about  \  of  its  weight, 
it  becomes  thicker,  tenacious,  and  viscid,  and  dries  up  still  more  readily 
than  in  the  fresh  state,  to  a  tough,  turpentine-like  mass,  scarcely  soluble 
in  oils :  Printers*  varnish. 

Linseed-oil  (nut-  or  poppy-oil),  heated  to  about  320° — 375°,  takes 
fire  and  burns  quietly,  without  further  heating  from  without,  till  tar  or 
charcoal  remains.  If  the  burning  be  interrupted  by  closing  the  vessel, 
there  remains  a  brown,  turpentine- like  body  called  Bird-lime,  When 
this  substance  is  boiled  continuously  with  water  containing  nitric  acid 
(water  being  added  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  violent  action  of  the  acid), 
an  odour  of  acrolein  is  constantly  evolved,  and  the  bird-lime  becomes 
Bohd,  of  the  consistence  of  plaster,  resembles  India-rubber,  and  no 
longer  sticks  to  the  fingers.  It  is  then  not  completely  fusible,  dissolves 
to  an  emulsion  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  shrinks  when  boiled  with  con- 
centrated caustic  potash,  dissolves  only  on  addition  of  water,  and  is 
again  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids.  This  substance  is 
soluble  in  alcoholic  potash  and  precipitable  by  acids ;  it  swells  in  ether 
free  from  alcohol,  and  partly  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity  of  ether ; 
alcohol  precipitates  it  from  the  solution.  In  rock-oil  it  swells  without 
dissolving ;  also  in  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  but  dissolves  completely 
in  a  larger  quantity,  and  remains  unaltered  on  evaporation.  Linsced- 
und  nut-oils  yield  8  or  10  times  as  much  of  this  caoutchouc-like  sub- 
stance as  poppy-oil  (Jonas,  N,  Br,  Arch,  46, 159  ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  37,  381). 
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Submitted  to  dry  distillation,  linsced-oil  gives  off,  without  boiling, 
white  vapours,  which  condense  to  a  colourless  oil  having  an  odour  of 
bread ;  on  the  disappearance  of  these  vapours,  it  begins  to  boil, 
expands,  and  yields  a  distillate  of  brown  empyreumatic  products,  imtil 
a  mass  resembling  jelly  and  caoutchouc  remains  behind  (Sacc).  —  It 
yields  by  dry  distillation  the  same  products  as  poppy-oil,  but  less  mar- 
garic  acid  (Bussy  &  Lecanu).  See  also  vii.  2t2.  Hess's  supposed  aldehyde, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  linsejd  oil,  is  acrolein  (Redtenbachcr,  Ann.  Pharm, 
47, 114).  Sulphur  dissolves  in  hot  linseed-oil  with  red  colour,  partially 
crystaUising  on  cooling ;  on  longer  heating,  the  oil  takes  up,  with 
evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  ^th  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  forms 
therewith  a  brown  viscid  mass :  fatty  balsam  of  sulphur.  See  Badig, 
HoiTst  &  Ulex  (N.  Br.  Arch.  2,  15)  i  also  Reinsch.  (j.  pr.  Chem.  13,  136). 
On  distilling  linseed-oil  with  sulplmr,  a  large  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  is  evolved,  and  odmyl  (x.  97)  is  obtained,  besides  other 
products  (Anderson).  Linseed-oil  dissolves  selenium  (Berzelius) ;  it 
dissolves  nearly  -^  arsenious  acid,  whereby  it  is  rendered  heavier,  pre- 
cipitable  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  coagulable  by 
alkahs  (W.  Henry,  Schw.  J.  2,  636).  —  Phosphorus  becomes  scarlet-red 
by  boiling  with  litisecd-oil  (Reinsch.  J,  pr.  Chem.  14,  257).  Iloatetl 
with  }  its  weight  of  phosphorus  to  75°,  the  oil  becomes  brown-black,  ' 
and  after  cooling  is  leathery  and  insoluble  in  linseed-oil;  -|^  phosphorus 
forms  a  thin  t^ir,  which  mixes  with  drying  oils  (Jonas,  N.  Br,  Arch, 
70,  139).  —  When  linseed-oil  is  heated  with  \  iodine,  there  pass  over, 
first  iodine,  then  an  empyreumatic  oil  coloured  brown  by  iodhie ;  after- 
wards white  vapours  of  hydriodic  acid  are  evolved,  followed  by  a  thick 
yellowish  oil,  and  at  last  charcoal  containing  iodine  remains  (Reinsch. 
J.  pr.  Chem.  14,  26  J)*  —  Brominated  linseed-oil  is  brown  (see  below), 
smells  like  hiiseed-oil  when  heated,  has  asp.  gr.  of  1*349  at  14*5°,  and 
contains  40*77  p.  c.  bromine,  corresponding  to  the  formula  C^Br'Il'H)*. 
Chlorinated  linseed-oil  is  a  dark -yellow,  thick  fluid,  of  sp.  gr.  1'088  at  6*5°, 
and  contains  22*62  j).  c.  chlorine  (C*'CPI1«0*)  (Lefort,  N.  J.  Pharm.  23, 
313).  —  On  mixing  from  15  to  25  parts  chloride  of  sulphur  v^ith  100  parts 
linseed-oil,  caoutchouc-like  products  are  obtahicd,  wLioh  are  the  harder 
the  more  chloride  of  sulphur  they  contahi,  and  are  not  attacked  by 
moderately  dilute  acids  and  aqueous  alkalis,  but  are  ultimately  saponi- 
iiedby  concentrated  alkalis.  Tliey  become  brown  at  120°,  and  blacken 
and  melt  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  addition  of  5  p.  c.  chloride  of 
sulphur  thickens  liuseed-oil,  but  does  not  cause  it  to  harden  ;  the  product 
still  exhibits  to  solvents  the  same  relations  as  the  fatty  oils.  AVlien 
TO  a  solution  of  1  part  linseed-oil  in  30  or  40  parts  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, a  quantity  of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  added  equal  to  ^th  the 
w(  ight  of  the  oil,  the  mixture  remains  fluid  for  some  days,  and  dries 
up  to  a  varnish  on  wood  (Perra,  Compt.  rend.  47,  878.  —  See  also  Compt, 
rend.  47,  972).  —  With  -J-  its  volume  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid,  linseed-oil 
becomes  brownish-yellow  or  green  (Calvert).  —  Cold  oil  of  vitriol 
colours  it  yellowifih-brown  (Gaultier  de  Claubry),  dark  rcd-bi*own 
(lieidenreich  von  Kerckhoff) ;  it  coagulates  the  oil,  colours  it  purple- 
rod,  violet,  and  black,  and  evolves  sulphurous  and  formic  acids  ;  there 
remains  at  last  a  touf>*h,  black,  roi)y,  saponifiable  mass  (Sacc).  From 
this  last,  water  and  alcohol  take  up  substauces  which  precipitate 
gelatin  :  Ilatchett's  artificial  tannin,  A  mixture  of  5  vol.  liuseed- 
oil  with  1  vol.  suljihuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*475  to  1*635  shaken 
vigorously,  becomes  green  in  15  miimtos  (Calvert).     When   15  gr. 
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linseed-oil  are  mixed  with  7^  gr.  sulphuric  acid  containing  90  p.  c.  oil 
of  vitriol,  the  temperature  rises  to  75°  (Fehling  X)tn^Z.  129,58). — 
Linseed-oil  takes  fire  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Linseed-,  hemp-,  and 
poppy-oils  take  fire  moi"e  easily  than  nut-oil ;  with  dilute  nitric  acid  an 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  necessary  (Rouelle).  A  vigorously  shaken 
mixture  of  linseed-oil  with  -J  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-18 
to  1-22,  becomes  yellow  in  5  minutes;  with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-33,  green 
to  brown  ;  with  nitro-sulphuric  (equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitric 
acid),  green  (Calvert,  FhiL  Mag.  [4]  7,  101 ;  J.  ])r.  Chem.  61,  354).— 
(See  also  Lescallier,  J.  Pharm.  13,  203).  Liiise'ed-oil  shaken  with 
water  and  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  decolorised  after  some  time,  and 
converted  into  a  varnish  {Aim,  1782,  49).  On  dropping  2  to  4  drams 
of  strong  nitric  acid  into  a  hundred-weight  of  hot  linseed-oil,  a  shmy 
sediment  is  formed,  with  frothing,  and  the  oil  is  changed  to  a  varnish, 
as  with  oxide  of  lead  (Jonas,  Ann,  Pkarm,  34,  238).  —  A  mixture  of 
1  part  linseed-oil  and  2  parts  commercial  nitric  acid,  heated  with  4  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  acquires  a  red  colour,  swells  up,  evolves  nitric  oxide, 
and  forms  a  tough,  clastic  resin.  This  last  contains  margaric  acid,  and 
the  mother-hquor  oxalic  and  suberic  acids.  The  resin,  heated  with 
nitric  acid,  again  becomes  oily,  and  is  then  decomposed  (the  margaric 
acid  only  remainmg),  with  formation  of  suberic  and  pimelic  acids,  and 
a  volatile  fatty  substance  having  the  odour  of  butyric  acid  (Sacc).  — 
With  nitrous  acid  linseed-oil  does  not  form  elaidic  acid  (Pelouzc  & 
Boudet).  In  contact  with  aqueous  ammoiiia  and  alcohol,  it  is  attacked 
with  difficulty,  and  yields  a  small  quantity  of  warty  crystals  of  an 
amide  which  melts  at  100°,  soUdifies  at  97°,  and  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol ;  it  contains,  on  an  average,  75*25  p.  c.  C,  13*02  II.,  and  5*03  N., 
and  has  therefore  the  composition  of  margaramide,  with  which  it  is 
identical  (Kowney,  J,  pr,  Chem,  67,  159).  —  Linseed-oil  yields  with 
alkalis  J  a  very  soft  soap.  On  heating  with  -J-  its  volume  of  caustic 
soda  of  sp.  gr.  1*34,  it  turns  yellow  and  remains  fluid  (Calvert).  By 
distillation  with  an  excess  of  alkah,  it  evolves  hydrogen,  together  with 
a  fishy  odour,  and  yields  a  green  distillate  (Al.  Miiller,  Handworterh. 
6,  874).  —  Potassium  and  sodium  oxidise  in  linseed-oil  somewhat  more 
quickly  than  in  volatile  oils,  with  formation  of  soap  (Gay-Lussac  & 
Thenard).  Linseed- oil  is  oxidised  with  peculiar  facility  by  bichromate  of 
potash  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  yiclds^  an  acid,  strongly  smelling 
distillate  (Arzbacher,  Ann,  Pharm,  73, 199).  —  It  dissolves  oxide  of  lead 
when  heated,  and  is  decolorised  thereby  and  rendered  more  easily 
drying,  forming  what  is  called  boiled  oil  (see  Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm, 
33,  110 ;  W.  Henrj^  Scher,  J,  2,  636 ;  Schindler,  N,  Br,  Arch,  41,  146 ; 
Varrentrapp,  Handwbrterb.  3,  123).  —  When  shaken  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead  and  left  at  rest,  it  throws  down  a  turbid  mucus  containing  oxide 
of  lead,  above  which  is  a  yellow  varnish  containing  4  or  5  p.  c.  oxide 
of  lead.  —  Exposed  to  the  sun  in  contact  with  mercuric  oxide^  it  reduces 
the  mercury  to  a  liquid  mass  (Fuchs,  /inn,  Pharm,  20,  200) ;  partial 
reduction  takes  place  in  strong  sunshine,  the  oxide  becoming  blac^ish- 
grey ;  but  it  is  only  when  heat  is  appUed,  that  a  small  quantity  of  metal 
is  obtained  {Ann,  Pharm,  20,  200). 

Linseed-oil  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*815, 
colours  it  deep  greenish-yellow  (Davidson,  Edinb,  N,  PhiL  J,  250 ; 
J,  pr,  Chem,  20,  235) ;  it  gives  up  to  boiling  alcohol  of  60  p.  c,  with 
partial  decoloration,  a  Uttle  acid,  resin,  and  colouring  matter.  When 
shaken  with  absolute  alcohol  it  splits  up  into  tallow,  an  oily  alcohol, 
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and  an  alcoholic  oil  (Leo  Mayer,  Berl.  Jakrh.  1827,  1. 118).— It  dissolves 
according  to  Buchholz,  in  about  5  parts  boiling,  and  5  parts  cold  alcohol ; 
according  to  Brandes  {Gilb.  44,  289)  in  32  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'82 
and  1*6  part  ether. 

2.  Hemp-oil. — From  the  seeds  of  Cannabis  saliva.  Greenish  or 
brownish  yellow  at  first;  yellow  after  exposure  to  air  and  light.  Sp.  gr. 
0-9276  (Schiibler),  0*928  at  19°  (Trommsdorff),  0*9267  (van  Kerckhoff). 
Smells  like  hemp  and  has  a  mild  taste  (Buchholz).  Contains  on  an 
average,  70*97  p.  c.  C,  11-77  H.  and  17-26  (Lefort).  Chlorinated  Hemp- 
oil  is  yellowish-brown,  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  and  of  sp.  gr. 
1  -1 04 ;  it  contains  27*35  p.  c.  chlorine.  JBrominated  Hemp-oil  is  greenish- 
yellow,  of  buttery'  consistence,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-41 1  at  16-5,  and  contains 
46*36  p.  c.  bromine.  Lefort  gives  for  the  two  the  fonnulse  C'*C1'H*0* 
and  C"Bi-*n*^0*. — The  oil  is  coloured  green  when  shaken  with  ^th 
of  its  volume  of  8jT\ipj  phosphoric  acid,  also,  after  15  minutes,  when 
shaken  with  the  same  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-475  to 
1*635,  and  in  5  minutes  with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*18.  Nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1-22  to  1-33  colours  it  greenish  dirty-brown;  nitro-sulphuric 
acid  black,  after  ten  minutes  (Calvert). — Saponifies  with  difficulty  and 
only  after  long  boihng,  yielding  a  potash-soap  almost  as  soft  as  that 
obtained  with  linseed-oil ;  the  soda-soap  separated  by  salt  is  also  soft 
(Trommsdorff).  Ueated  with  4th  its  bulk  of  solution  of  caustic  soda  of 
sp.  gr.  1*34,  it  is  coloured  yellowish -brown,  and  thickens,  so  that  it 
does  not  flow  from  the  inverted  vessel  (Calvert). — Dissolves  in  30 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  all  proportions  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol 
(Buchholz,  A.  GehL  6,  615);  a  solution  in  12  parts  hot  absolute  alcohol 
deposits  stearin  in  the  cold  (Trommsdorff,  /./.  techn.  Chem  10,  273. 
Dissolves  completely  in  ether,  with  green  yellowish  colour. — See  also 
Xlcsal  {Ann.  Chim.  64,  261) ;  Iless  {Fogg.  38,  380). 

3.  Poppy-oil.  From  the  seeds  of  Papaver  somni/erum.  Pale-yellow ; 
limpid ;  tastes  slightly  sharp  like  nut-oil.  Neutral.  Sp.  gr.  09 125 
(Brandes  &  Reiche),  0*922  (Brandes),  0*9238  (Brisson),  0*9243 
(Schiibler),  0*9253  (Lefebore).  Does  not  solidify  or  become  turbid  at 
—  10"  to  -  12''  (Gusserow).  Solidifies  at  —  18°  and  is  not  entirely 
thawed  in  three  hours  at  —  3°  (Brandes).  Contains  76*63  p.  c.  C,  11*63 
11.,  and  11*74  0.  (Sacc)  ;  on  the  average,  77*2  C,  11*31  H.,  and  11*49  0. 
(Lefort).  Contains  linoleic  acid  (Oudemanus),  probably  together 
with  other  acids,  as  glycerides :  by  saponification,  9*4  p.  c.  glycerin 
and  95  p.  c.  fatty  acids  are  obtained;  the  latter  are  fluid  at  24°  to  26°, 
and  at  15°  become  thick,  and  deposit  margaric  acid;  from  100  parts 
of  their  lead-salts  ether  takes  up  83'3  parts  (Gusserow,  Kastn.  Arch. 
19,  80).  The  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of  the  white 
poppy  does  not  contain  morpliiue  (Meurein,  N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  338). 
Poppy-oil  throws  down  at  200°  a  deposit  of  slimy  scales,  and  becomes 
quite  colourless ;  soon  afterwards  it  boils,  and  evolves,  with  a  pene- 
trating odour,  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  with 
which  a  little  carbonic  acid  is  mixed  at  the  commencement  only.  The 
first  distillate,  amoimting  to  \  of  the  oil,  is  yellow,  has  a  powerful 
odour,  and  congeals  at  20°  to  a  soft  mass:  it  is  composed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  oleic  acid,  a  little  margaric,  scbacic  and  acetic  acids, 
acrolein,  and  en)pyreumatic  oils. — The  oil  remaining  in  the  retort  fomis 
a  homogeneous,  semi -solid,  brown  mass,  and  contains  no  margaric  or 
oleic  acid :  when  this  is  again  distilled  till  \  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
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oil  has  passed  over,  there  is  obtained,  without  any  repulsive  odour,  a 
pale-green  neutral  distillate,  which  remains  fluid  atO°,  and  turns  dark- 
brown  in  the  air ;  it  possesses  a  slightly  empyreumatic  but  not  irri- 
tating odour,  is  insoluble  in  caustic  potash  and  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol. — Lastly,  on  still  further  heating,  whereby  the  oil  is  coloured 
and  carbonised  and  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  red-hot,  yellow 
vapours  arise,  consisting  probably  of  chiysene  (xv.  1)  (Biissy  and 
Lecanu,  /.  Pharm.  11,  3^H1 ;  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys,  30,  5). 

Poppy-oil  oxidises  quickly  in  the  air^  and  appears  to  be  more  dry- 
ing than  linseed-oil  (Sacc).  — When  it  is  heated  with  bichromate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid,  a  soUcl  fat,  caproic  acid,  and  a  neutral  oil  possessing 
the  characters  of  valeric  aldehyde  distil  over ;  the  oil  contains  68*54  C, 
11-78  H.,  aud  19*68  0.  (Arzbacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  73,  200.  —  Phospho- 
rus dissolves,  according  to  Buchholz,  in  36  parts  of  cold,  and  34  parts 
liot  poppy-oil,  partially  crystallising  on  cooling ;  the  solution  shines  in 
the  dark,  fumes  on  admission  of  air,  smells  hke  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  evolves  that  gas  when  heated  ;  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  volatile  oil 
prevents  the  phosphorescence  (Kahlert,  Schw.  47,  366).  See  Bottgcr, 
{Schw.  68, 145;  Walcker,  Pogg.  6,  125). — A  solution  of  1  part  phosphorus 
in  12  parts  poppy-oil  separates,  at  75°  to  100°,  into  a  permanently  fluid 
portion  and  a  substance  resembling  caoutchouc  (Jonas,  N.  Br.  Arch. 70, 
139). — Chlorinated-poppy  oil  is  dark-yellow,  of  the  consistence  of 
castor-oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1*070  at  3°,  and  contains  20*4  p.  c.  chlorine,  cor- 
responding to  the  formula  C*C1'II**0*.  Brominated  poppy-oil  is  pale- 
yellow,  of  sp.  gr.  1*279  at  2°,  and  contains  36*63  p.  c.  bromine, 
agreeing  with  the  formula  CBr'II**0*  (Lefort). — See  also  Knop  (Pharm, 
Centr.  1854, 321, 403  and  498.)— Triturated  with  -J  of  its  weight  of  chloride 
of  lime,  it  forms  a  thick  soap  which  does  not  become  clear  when  left  at 
rest;  by  a^tation  with  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  it  is  rendered  tenacious, 
difficultly  liquefiablc,  and  sticky.  When  10  cub.  cent,  oloilofxntriol  are 
cautiously  added  to  50  grammes  poppy-oil,  the  ten)perature  rises  to  74*5°, 
with  considerable  frothing,  from  the  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  (Maumene,  Compt.  rend.  35,  572).  When  15  grammes 
poppy-oil  are  mixed  with  5  grammes  oil  of  vitriol,  the  temperature  rises 
to  70"^  (Fehhng).  Poppy-oil  is  not  coloured  by  agitation  with  ^  its 
bulk  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*475  to  1*635,  nor  by  similar  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*18 ;  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*22  colours  it 
yellowish-red;  that  of  sp.  gr.  1  33  coloui*s  it  red  (Calvert).  With 
alcoholic  awimo/iia  it  yields,  more  readily  than  hnseed-oil,  warty  crystals 
of  an  amide,  which  melts  at  103°  (solidifies  at  72°  :  Carlet),  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol,  and  has  the  composition  of  margaramide.  (See  below.) 
(Rowney,  J.  pr.  Chem.  67.  160). — Easily  saponified,  and  yields,  ac- 
cording to  Pelletier,  a  soft  soap ;  according  to  Sacc,  a  very  white  hard 
soap,  which  does  not  undergo  alteration  in  the  air,  even  when  it 
contains  free  alkah,  and  therefore  differs  probably  from  the  soap 
obtained  from  linseed-oil  (Sacc.  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  27,  482). 

Poppy-oil  dissolves  in  about  25  parts  cold,  and  6  parts  hot  alcohol, 
and  mixes  with  ether. 

4.  Walnut-oil.  —  From  the  kernel  of  Juglans  regia.  Greenish,  soon 
turning  pale-yellow.  Sp.  gr.  0*92  (Brandis),  0*9227  (Brisson),  0*926 
(Schiibler),  0*9213  at  12%  0*2194  at  25%  0*871  at  94°,  the  sp.  gr.  of 
water  at  15°  being  1  (Saussure).    Inodorous ;  tastes  mild.    Congeals  at 
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—  IS*'  to  a  solid  like  lard,  soon  melting  at  —  3°  (Brades);  hardens 

to  a  white  mass  at  —  27'5°.    Contains  78  p.  c.  C,  10-57  H.  (Saussurc, 

Ann.  Chtm,  Phjs.  13,  338),  on  the  average  70*67  p.  c.  C,  11-53  H., 

and  17-80  O.  (Lefort). —Boils  above  300°  (Saussure).    Dries  better 

I  than  linseed-oil.  —  A  stratum  of  walnut-oil  3  lines  in  thickness  in 

contact  with  oxygen  over  mercury  in  the  shade,   absorbed  in  the 

first  eight  months  only  3  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  following 

ten  days  (in  August)  all  at  once   60  volumes;  this  rapid  absorp- 

\  tion   decreased   gradually,   and   stopped    altogether  at  the  end  of 

October.    By  that  time  145  volumes  in  all  had  been  absorbed,  and 

I  21  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  evolved,  without  formation  of  water ;  the 

oil  formed  a  transparent  jelly,  which  did  not  produce  a  greasy  stain  on 

\  paper  (Saussure).     Walnut-oil  behaves  towards  phosphorus  in  the 

t  same  manner  as  poppy-oil.     It  forms  a  yellow  chlorinated  oil  of  the 

I  consistence  of  honey,  of  sp.  gr.  1*111  at  12°,  and  containing,  according 

\  to  Lefort,  27-19  p.  c.  chlorine  =  C«CPH"0*;  and  a  similariy  coloured 

brominated  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*409  at  17-5°,  containing  46"8  p.  c.  bromine 

I  =  C*»Br*H»0^  (Lefort).     The  oil,  shaken  with  |  its  bulk  of  mlpkuric 

i  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-475  to  1-635,   exhibits  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a 

I  brownish  or  brown  colour  ;  when  similarly  treated  with  nitric  acid  of 

i  sp.  gr.  1-18,  it  is  coloured  yellow  in  five  minutes ;  with  nitric  acid  of 

sp.  gr.   1*22  to  1-33,  red.     Syrupy  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro^sulj^kuric 

acid  colour  it  (the  latter  in  two  minutes)  brown -yellow  and  dark-brown 

(Calvert).    With  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  forms  a  very  small  quantity  of 

an  amide  solidifying  at  68°   (Carlet,  Far,  Sac.  BuU.   1859,  1,  73). 

Yields,  like  linseed  oil,  a  soft  soap. 

6.  Grape-seed'OiL  From  the  seeds  of  Vitis  vinifera.  The  expressed 
oil  of  the  fresh  and  washed  seeds  is  coloiu-less  or  yellow,  nearly 
inodorous,  and  has  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0-91  (0*9202 
HoUandt).  It  remains  fluid  at  —  6°,  but  solidifies  to  a  buttery  mass  at 
—  11**.  Possesses  drying  properties,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air 
becomes  light-yellow,  viscid,  and  rancid  (poisonous,  according  to 
HoUandt).  When  saponified,  it  forms  a  yellow-grey,  very  soft  soap, 
which,  by  distillation  with  phosphoric  acid,  yields  volatile  acids.  By 
digestion  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  forms  a  varnish.  It  is  insoluble  in  col^ 
easily  soluble  in  hot  absolute  alcohol;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in. 
ether  (J.  Fontenelle,  J.  Chim.  med.  3,  66  ;  Schweinsberg,  Mag.  Phamu. 
22, 159  ;  Landerer,  Rq>ert.  67,  108 ,  HoUandt,  Pharm.  Viertelj.  1,  195). 

6.  CHI  of  Deadly  Nightshade-seed,  From  Atropa  Belladonna,  Sp. 
gr.  0*925 ;  rather  thicker  than,  linseed-oil ;  becomes  very  thick  and 
turbid  at  —  16°,  and  solidifies  at  —  27-5°.  Inodorous;  tastes  mild; 
is  not  poisonous.  Dries  slowly  (Schiibler).  Yellow ;  has  a  faint  odour, 
like  rape-oil ;  drying  (Becher  &  Buchner,  Repert.  17,  88). 

7.  OH  of  Tobacco-seed.  —  From  Nicotiana  Tabacum.  Pale  greenish* 
yellow,  of  sp.  gr.  0*9232.  Nearly  as  thin  as  hemp-oil,  and  perfectly 
fluid  at  —  15°.     Inodorous,  of  mild  taste  (Schiibler). 

8.  Oil  of  Henbane-seed.  — Vrom  Hyoscyamus  niger.  Sp.  gr.  0*913 
(Brandis) ;  colouriess,  moderately  fluid.  Inodorous ;  tastes  mud.  Not 
completely  soluble  in  60  parts  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  abundantly  soluble 
in  ether  (Brandis,  N.  Tr.  5,  1,  40).  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  drying  oil 
is  not  exactly  known. 
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9.  Surfer-oil.  — FTom  the  seeds  of  HeUanOma  annuus.  Pale- 
• '.f '°^'  ,?I.^P-  ^-  ^'^262.  Thicker  than  herap-oil,  thinner  than  poppy- 
fschiibleJf ^^  at   -    16°   to  a  white-yeUow   mass.     Dries  slowly 

10.  Oa/rom  the  seeds  of  Hesperis  matronalis.  — Greenish,  becominff 
brown  m  time.  Sp.  gr.  0-9282.  Perfectly  fluid  at  -  15° .  nearlv 
inodorous ;  dries  easily  (Schiibler).  ^ 

0x1  of  Gold.of.Pleasure.seed.—Fvom  the  seed  of  Myagrum  sativutn,  L. 
tiimeUna  sativa.  Dec.  Pale-yellow,  of  sp.  cr.  0-9252  fSchublpr^ 
0-9282  (Lefebvre),  0-9234  (van  Kerchoff).^  l^.icker  than  hemp 2 
becomes  venr  viscid  at  -  15°,  and  solidifies  at  -  19°  to  a  white  butter' 
Aearly  inodorous  and  tasteless  (Schiibler).— According  to  Henrv 
^  ;  r!;^*  ^^'  ^^\'l^^  yellow,  has  a  powerful  odour  and  taste,  does 
not  sohdify  at  -  6  ,  but  congeals  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  is  not  a 
drying  oil.  Contains  a  little  hydrosulphocyanate  of  sinapine  •  vields  a 
soft  soap.  >  J  V-  vio  » 

12.  Cress-seed-ml.  Yrom ,  Lepidium  sativum.  Brown-yellow-  of 
sp.  gr.  0-924;  thickens  and  becomes  turbid  at  —  6°  to  -  10°  'and 
congeals  at  -15°  to  a  yellow  mass.  Has  a  peculi  *r  smeU  and  taste. 
Dnes  slowly  (Schiibler),  ^' 

AQOQ^V  ^^^'•^•'''^-'>?-./^S"^G"rcubUaPepo.    Pale-yeUow,  of  sp.gr. 
0-9231 ;  the  most  viscid  of  oils,  next  to  castor-  and  olive-oils      Solid! 

(SchfiWef)^^"^^"'"'  "^^  ""^  ~^^°'   ^°°^°'^°"«'  tasteless ;  dries  slowly 

,-o^**..^'^  0/ JV fl^  sativa.  Deep-yellow,  viscid.  Sp.  jrr.  0-935  at 
1^' o^fter  purification,  0-9286.  Solidifies,  according  to  ^inckler!  at 
iln  +•  ~.  \'  according  to  Riegel  at  -22-5.  Absorbs,  in  five  months, 
150  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  more  viscid.  By  exposure 
to  the  air  in  a  thin  layer  for  six  months,  it  is  transformed  into  a  toueh 
white  mass.  Nitnc  oxide  colours  the  oil  brown-red;  when  the  action 
18  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  the  oil  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air 
It  becomes  nearly  colourless.  By  digestion  for  a  longer  time  with  oxide 
of  lead.  It  becomes  almost  colourless,  thickens  and  resembles  Venice 
turpentine  (Riegel,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  4,  345).  Yields,  by  saponS 
tiou,  a  sohd  acid  melting  at  60°,  probably  palmitic  acid,  and  a  liqmVl 
acid  which  resembles  oleic  acid,  but  appears  at  the  same  time  to  be  drv- 
ing;  the  latter,  is  perhaps,  a  mixture,  it  contains  76-0  p  c  0  11  H 
and  13  0.  (Boussingault,  <:o7«;,<.  rend.  14,  361).  The  oil  from  Mad}k 
sativa  (the  same  which  Riegel  and  Boussingault  investigated?  Kr) 
viclds,  by  saiK^nification,  no  volatile  acid,  but  traces  of  In  acid  the 
lead-salt  of  which  IS  soluble  in  ether,  and  a  solid  acid  melting  at  64° 
f"  f  • '  i?2i«^'"^/y"'^  *"?  *  lamellar  crystalline  mass  at  52°.  This 
last  IS  C»n»>0;  it  contains,  on  the  average,  75-6  p.  c  C  12-5fi  H 
and  11-84  0.,  and  in  the  silver-salt,  62-76- d,  8-80  H  82-14  A«5*' 
and  6-80  0.  (Luck,  ^„„.  PAam.  54,  124).    Luck's  acTd  is  a^fS^ 

92,1oO)"'  ^    ^^  ^'^^  "  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^^  ^'S- 

lb    Woad-seed-oil.    Prom  Reseda  luteola.     Dark-green    of  so    srr 

Sf  Kr:S  (sti^5"  '* "''°- ''"  ^  '''^''  '^'^^  '^^ 

16.  Oil  of  Scotch  Fir-seed.    From  Pinussj/lvestfis,  L.   Brown-yellow, 
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of  Bp.  gr.  0*9312  ;  becomes  thicker  at  —16*",  milky  at  —27*5*',  and  solid 
at  —30°.  Has  a  faint  odour  like  that  of  turpentine.  Dries  easily 
(Schubler). 

17.  Oil  of  Spruce  Fir.  From  the  seeds  of  Abies  excelsoj  Dec. ;  Pinvs 
Abies,  L.  Sp.  gr.  0'9288 ;  yellow,  remaining  fluid  at  15°.  Has  an 
after-taste  of  turpentine  (Schiibler.). 

18.  Oil  of  Silver  Fir-cones.  From  Abies  Picea,  Dec.  Finns  Picca,  L. 
Obtained  by  expressing  the  riper  seeds.  Brown-yellow,  of  sp.  gr. 
0'926.  Has  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour  of  fir;  tastes  mild  and 
aromatic,  and  afterwards  produces  a  slight  bm-ning  sensation  in  the 
palate.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  resin  and  volatile  oil  of  the  seed-capsule 
with  the  fatty  oil  of  the  albumen  ;  the  latter  dries  slowly,  but  is  more 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  than  other  drying  oils  (Zeller,  Eq>ert. 
65,  301 ;    N.  Br.  Arch.  3,  294). 

19.  Fatty  oil  of  Spruce  Fir.  —  Expressed  from  the  fruit.  Limpid, 
scentless,  of  sp.  gr.  0*904.  Does  not  dry  up,  even  when  spread  in  a 
thin  layer.  Nitrous  gas  renders  it  moderately  solid  and  crystalline, 
and  somewhat  yellowish.  Dissolves  slightlj'  in  absolute  alcohol,  but 
only  at  the  boiling  heat ;  in  3  vol.  cold  absolute  ether  ( Wurzer,  Bepert. 
49,  234). 


Brominated  and  Chlorinated  Oils. 

Lefort.     N.  J,  Pharm.  23,  278  and  342 ;  abstr.  Compt.  rend.  35,  734. 
Imtit.  1852,  370 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  58,  139. 

When  fatty  oils  are  brought  in  contact  with  bromine  or  chlorine, 
they  become  hot,  give  off  h3'^drochloric  acid,  and  yield  products  in 
which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
bromine  or  chlorine.  Lefort  regards  these  products  as  probably  definite 
chemical  compounds,  and  assigns  to  them  formulae  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  many  fatty  oils  deposit  solid  fats  when 
cooled,  and  that  they  may  be  resolved  into  glycerin  and  a  number  of 
different  fatty  acids. 

Preparation  of  Brominated  and  Chlorinated  Oils.  The  oil  is  drenched 
with  8  or  10  pts.  of  water,  heated  to  between  50°  and  80°,  and 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  the  liquid  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
absorbed.  When  bromine  is  used,  the  water  is  kept  cold  at  fii*st,  and 
warmed  only  towards  the  end  of  the  operation ;  the  bromine  is  added 
by  drops  as  long  as  its  colour  disappears,  and  the  excess  of  bromine  is 
removed,  if  necessary,  by  further  addition  of  oil.  —  The  product  is 
washed  with  warm  water,  and  dissolved  in  ether;  the  solution  is 
shaken  up  with  warm  water,  and  the  oil  thus  freed  from  acid,  is  dried 
at  120°. 

The  brominated  and  chlorinated  oils  are  of  dark-yellow  colour, 
heavier  than  water,  more  viscid  than  the  original  oils,  and  differ  from 
them  in  taste  and  odour.  —  They  thicken  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
turn  slightly  brown  at  150°.  They  boU  between  200°  and  210°, 
acquiring  a  dark-brown  colour,  but  without  evolution  of  chlorine 
or    bromine.      They   may    be   kept  in    closed  vessels   for  a  long 
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time  without  turning  rancid  or  sour.     (For  the  properties  of  these  products, 
see  the  seyeral  oils.) 


Primary  Nucleus  C^H'*. 

Physetoleic  Acid. 

P.  G.  HoFSTADTER.     Wteti  AJcad,  Ber.  12,  765  ;  Ann,  Fharm,  91,  177 ; 

Cliem.  Centr.  1854,  808 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1844,  465. 
GossMANN  &  ScnEVEN.      Ann.  Pharm.  94,  230;    abstr.  J.  pr,  Cheni, 

66,  83 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  568 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  8,  279 ;  N.  Ann. 

Chim.  Phys.  46,  230. 
Caldwell  &  Gossmann.      Ann.  Pharm.  99,  305 ;  abstr.  /.  pr.  Chem. 

70,  79 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  892;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  49,  111. 
P.  HoppE.     J.pr.  Chem.  80,  112;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  625;  Bep. 

Chim.  pure,  3,  158. 

BypogcBic  add. — Discovered  by  Hofstiidter  in  sperm-oil;  by  Gossmann 
&  Scheven  in  the  oil  of  Arachia  hypogcea  (Handb.  viii.  Phytochem.  8) ; 
Caldwell  &  Gdesmann  are  of  opinion  that  the  identity  of  the  acids  £rom  these  two 
sources  is  not  satisfiEK^torily  proved. 

When  Hoppe's  cucinic  acid  C*H*0*,  is  rapidly  oxidised,  there  is  produced  — 
together  with  aginin,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  —  an  acid  which  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  ether,  and  crystalUses  on  cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  [t 
forms  bulky  ciystfdhne  laminse,  which  shrink  on  the  filter  to  a  film  having  a  silky  lustre, 
melt  easily  to  a  liRht  yellow  oil,  solidify  at  85°,  and  contain  on  the  average,  75*48  p.  c. 
C.  and  11-81  H.  This  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  melted  state,  decomposes 
with  rancid  odour  and  separation  of  brown  resinous  flakes,  and  dissolves  easily 
in  aqueous  alkalis ;  its  baryta-salt  contains  60-21  p.  c.  C,  9-39  H.,  and  20-63  BaO  ; 
the  silver-salt  at  15**  contains  31*42  p.  c.  silver  (calc.  29*91  p.  c.  Ag.).  Hoppe  regards 
it  as  identical  with  G5ssmann's  physetoleic  acid.  A  glyceride  of  this  acid  (containing 
2  at.  glycerin  +  8  at.  acid  -  4  at.*  water),  with  72*8  —7312  p.  o.  C.  and  10*87  to 
10*90  H.,  is  produced  in  the  oxidation  of  axin-fat  (Hoppe.) 

Preparation.  1.  From  Earthnut-oil.  The  fatty  acids  of  the  oil 
are  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  arachidic  and  palmitic  acids  are  precipitated 
by  ammonia  and  acetate  of  magnesia ;  the  precipitate  is  removed ;  and 
the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  collected  after  a  few  days,  pressed, 
and  dissolved  in  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  aq  ueous 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  chloride  of  lead  is  filtered  off;  the  filtrate 
is  shaken  up  with  water  which  has  been  freed  from  air  by  boiling  ;  the 
ethereal  layer  which  separates  again  on  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest  is 
taken  off ;  and  the  ether  is  removed  by  distillation.  The  remaining 
liquid  on  cooling  deposits  yellowish  crystals,  which  may  be  purified 
by  pressure,  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture. An  additional  quantity  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mother-liquor  (Gossmann  &  Scheven). 

2.  From  Sperm-oil.  The  soap  prepared  by  boiling  the  oil  with 
potash-ley  and  purified  by  salting  out,  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ; 
and  the  filtrate,  after  being  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  is  diluted 
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with  water,  and  precipitated  with  ammoniacal  sugar-of-lead.  The 
precipitate,  washed  by  decantation  and  dried  in  the  air,  is  drenched  with 
ether,  which  diBSolves  physetoleate  of  lead,  ethal,  and  undecomposcd 
Bpermaceti,  leaving  undissolved  the  lead- salts  of  the  solid  fatty  acids. 
The  solution  is  separated ;  part  of  the  ether  is  distilled  off ;  the  residue 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  ethereal  solution  mixed  witli 
ammoniacal  chloride  of  barium  ;  the  precipitate  collected,  washed,  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum ;  and  the  ethal  and  spermaceti  are  removed  from  it 
by  cold  ether.  On  boiling  the  undissolved  physetoleate  of  baryta 
repeatedly  with  alcohol  of  93  per  cent.,  and  cooling  the  resulting 
solutions  separately,  the  portion  taken  up  is  deposited  as  a  white 
powder,  which  must  be  collected  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  washed 
with  alcohol,  and  immediately  dried  in  a  vacuum.     It  may  be  obtained 

Eure  by  recrystallising  it  twice  more  in  the  same  way,  and  decomposed 
y  boiling  with  aqueous  tartaric  acid  (Ilofstadter). 

Properties.  Colourless,  inodorous  needles,  grouped  in  stars,  melting 
at  34°  to  35°  (Gossmann  &  Scheven),  at  30°  (Ilofstadter),  and  solidifying 
at  28"  (Hofstadter). 

Gdssmann  &  Scheyen. 
at  lOO*.  mean, 

82  0  192    75-59    75-56 

30  H 30    11-81    11-77 

4  O 32    12-60    12-67 

CFH»0<    254    «  100-00    10000 

Homologous  with  cimicio  acid  (p.  284)  and  oleic  acid  (C*H^O*). 

Decompositions.  1.  Physetoleic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  a«r, 
acquires  a  yellowish  colour,  and  rancid  odour,  and  then  crystallises 
with  difficulty,  even  at  very  low  temperatures  (Gossmann  &  Scheven). 
At  100"  in  an  air-bath  it  turns  yellow,  acquires  the  odour  of  train-oil,  and  its  molting 
point  is  lowered  to  26-5*  (Hofstadter) — 2.  When  subjected  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, it  firet  gives  off  a  reddish  yellow  hquid,  then  yellowish  white 
crystalline  sebacic  acid  (xiv,  493),  and  lastly,  a  fetid  oil,  leaving  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal  (Caldwell  &  Gossmann).  Hofetadter,  who  distilled 
only  small  quantities  of  physetoleic  acid,  did  not  obtain  any  sebacic  acid.  —  Physetoleic 
acid  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  yields  less  sebacic,  and   likewise  less  gaefdinic 

acid  than  the  pure   acid  (Caldwell  &  Gttssmann) 3.  With    nitrous   acid  it 

forms  gae'idinic  acid  (p.  319)  (Caldwell  &  Gdssmann).  This  transforma- 
tion also  was  not  perceptible  with  HoiFstadter*s  acid. 

Combinations,     The  acid  is  easily  saponifiable. 

Bdryta-saU,  Preparation  (sec  above). —  From  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia,  alcoholic  acetate  of  baryta 
throws  down  white  granules,  which  dissolve  when  heated,  and  separate 
again  on  cooling  (Gossmann  &  Scheven). 


In  vacuo. 

82  0 1920     . 

29  H 290    . 

8  O 240    . 

BaO 76-6    . 


Hofstadter. 

Gdssmann 
&  Schereu. 

mean. 

59-72    .. 

59-78     ... 

902     .. 

9-26     ... 

.••■. 

7-47    .. 

716    ... 

23-79    .. 

23-80    ... 

24-07 

C»H»BaO<   821-5    10000    10000 


r 
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Copper-saU,  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  ammonia,  throws  down, 
on  cooling,  bright  blue  crystalline  grains  which  do  not  alter  in  drying. 
They  sinter  together  at  75°  to  a  translucent  wax ;  they  are  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  (Gossman  &  Scheven). 


32  0  

tf^lOO*. 
192    .... 

....    67-87 
....     1018 
....       8-42 
....     1403 

G-dssmsim  &  Scheren. 
67*27 

29  H 

3  O.. 

CuO 

29    .... 

24    .... 

40    .... 

10-39 

0«H»CuO   

286     .... 

....  10000 

MM.... 

Physetoleic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 

Physetoleate  of  Ethyl. 

GossMANK  &  Scheven.     Ann.  Pharm.  94,  234. 

Hypog<BaU  of  ethyL    Physetoleic  or  Rypogceic  eiher.    PhytetdlmneHer, 

A  solution  of  physetoleic  acid  in  alcohol  of  95  p.  c.  repeatedly 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  warmed,  deposits  this  ether, 
which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  hydrochloric  acid  by  washing  with 
water,  from  unaltered  physetoleic  acid  by  washing  with  small 
quantities  of  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  between 
100°  and  120°. 

Yellow,  scentless  oil,  lighter  than  water,  but  sinking  in  alcohol. 
Not  volatile  without  decomposition.     Very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 


36  0  316 

84  H 84 

4  0   82 

76-69 

12-06 

11-86 

Q^ssmsnn  k  Scheven. 
mean» 

76-73 

11-95 

11-32 

C*H*O,0"H»O»   282 

10000 

10000 

Oaeidinic  Acid. 

4 

C»H»0*  =  C»H»0*. 

Caldwell  &  Gossmann.  Ann,  Pharm.  99,  807;  abstr.  J.  pr,  Chem, 
70,  79 ;  Chem,  Centr,  1856, 892  ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya,  49,  111 ;  Lieh. 
Kopp,  Jahresber.  1856,  494. 

Nitrous  acid  gas  is  passed  into  physetoleic  acid,  as  long  as  the  mass 
becomes  more  solid;  the  product  is  then  pressed  and  repeatedly 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  till  the  melting  point  no  longer  rises. 
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Colourless  crystalline  mass,  which  nielis  at  38%  solidifies  to  a  radio- 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  and  volatilises  unaltered  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

Caldwell  &  Gossmann. 
mean. 

32  C  192     75-59    7546 

30  H 80    11-81     11-97 

4  O  32     12-60     12-67 

Ca2H»0<    254    100-00     lOO'OO 

Isomeric  with  physetoleic  acid,  to  which  it  la  related  in  the  same  manner  as 
elaidic  to  oleic  acid. 

Insoluble  in  water, 

Gaetdinate  of  Soda.  — The  acid  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  salt  dissolved  out  with 
absolute  alcohol,  whereby  a  solution  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  to  a 
translucent  jelly  on  cooling.     Dilute  soliytidns  yield  crystalline  lamin». 

Gaetdinate  of  Copper.  —  From  the  ^ueous  soda-salt,  sulphate  of 
copper  throws  down  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom  in 
grains.    Melts  without  decomposition  somewhat  above  120°. 

Caldwell  &  GdBsmann. 

82  0  192  67-37  6724 

29  H 29  10-18  10-27 

3  O 24  8-42  8-66 

CuO 40  1403  13-83 

0*^H»CuO^    285     10000    10000 

Gaetdinate  of  Stiver.  —  Obtained  from  the  soda-salt  by  precipitation 
with  nitrate  of  silver. — White,  amorphous  powder,  which  blackens 
when  washed,  and  especially  when  heated  with  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether,  but  does  not  dissolve. 

Gaeidinic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Gaeidinate  of  Ethyl. 
C»*H»*0*  =  C*HK),C»H«0». 
Caldwell  &  Gossmann.    Ann.  Fharm.  99,  310. 
Gaetdinic  ether. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  gaeidinic  acid  in 
absolute  alcohol ;  water  is  added  after  12  hours;  and  the  mixture  of 
gaeidinic  ether  and  free  gaeidinic  acid  thereby  precipitated  is  again 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  The  product  is  washed  and  dried  at 
100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

Laminar,  ciystalline,  colourless  mass,  which  melts  at  9**  or  10®,  and 
distils  without  alteration  at  a  higher  temperature.  Inodorous.  Lighter 
than  water,  heavier  than  alcohol. 
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36  C  

34  H  

216    ... 

34    ... 

76-59    ... 

....     1205    ... 
....    11-36     ... 

IdweU  k  GdsBmann 

76-87 

12- 19 

4  0 

32     ... 

11-44 

C*H*0,C»H»0»    

282     ... 

....  100-00     .. 

....  10000 

Dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol. 

Appendix  to  Pkysetoleic  Acid, 

Fish  OUs. 

1.  Sperm-oil. — Occurs,  together  with  spermaceti — ^from  which  it  is 
separated  by  mechanical  means — in  certain  cerebral  cavities  of  the 
Physeter  macrocephahts. 

When  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  admixed  spermaceti- 
fat,  by  leaving  the  latter  to  crystallise  out,  it  is  neutral,  remains  liquid 
at  18**,  is  saponified  with  difficulty  by  potash,  and  yields  by  that  process 
the  same  fatty  acids  as  spermaceti-fat,  but  instead  of  cthal,  a  neutral 
product  melting  at  20""  (Chevreul,  Reckerches,  237).  Sperm-oil  appears 
to  be  isomeric  with  spermaceti-fat  or  cetin(p.  347)  (Stenhouse). —  The 
oil  which  runs  off  from  the  spermaceti-fat  solidifies  almost  completely 
at  0**,  to  a  compac  tlight-brown  mass,  in  consequence  of  still  retaining 
spermaceti-fat.  When  saponified,  it  gives  off  ammonia,  with  traces  of 
methylamine,  and  yields  physetoleic  acid  (p.  317),  valerianic  acid,  smsJl 
quantities  of  solid  fatty  acids,  and  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin 
(Hofstadter). 

On  evaporating  the  mother-liquors  obtained  in  recrystallising  ethal 
from  alcohol  (see  below),  an  additional  quantity  of  ethal  crystallises  out 
at  first,  and  more  fatty  acids  may  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  baiyta, 
after  neutralisation  with  ammonia.  Ultimately,  when  as  great  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  ethal  has  been  removed  by  evaporating, 
crystallising  out,  and  cooling,  any  baryta-  and  ammonia-salt  remaining 
in  the  liquid  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  rest  of  the  fatty 
acids  by  potash-ley,  there  remains  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify  in 
the  crystalline  form  at  10°  or  12°,  volatilises  slowly  in  white  vapours 
at  loo"*,  and  passes  over,  partly  decomposed,  at  a  higher  temperature. 
This  oil  contains,  on  the  average,  760  p.  c.  C,  12-82  H.,  and  11-18  0., 
therefore  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  but  it  is 
still  impure  (Heintz).  From  the  fatty  acids  of  spermaceti  Heintz 
likewise  separated  another  buttery  fat,  containing  74*17  p.  c.  C, 
11-63H.,  and  14-20  0. 

2.  WTiaie-  or  Train-oil.  —  From  the  blubber  of  Bahma  misticettis  and 
other  kinds  of  whale.  A  train-oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*927  at  20**  examined  by 
Chevreul,  was  brownish,  deposited  solid  fat  at  a  temperature  above  0  , 
and  contained  olein,  margarin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dolphin-fat 
(valerin).  —  By  continued  heating  to  182°,  whale-oil  is  blackened,  and 
suffers  further  alteration  (Bostock,  Thorns,  Ann,  17,  46).  Oil  of  vitriol 
colours  it  reddish  yellow.  With  aqueous  mercurous  nitrate,  it  forms 
a  yellow  salve,  which  turns  brown  in  a  few  hours  (Lescallier).  With 
alkalis  it  forms  a  soft  soap.  Dissolves  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Sp.  gr.  0-924  at  15°  (Lefebvre),  of  South  Sea  whale-oil  0  9195  ;  of  that 
from  the  Faroe  Islands,  0*9293  at  11°  (Scharling). 
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The  oil  separated  from  the  solid  fat  by  cooling  to  0°  and  filtration, 
is  free  from  acid  reaction,  and  dissolves  at  75°  in  Q-82  pt.  alcohol  of 
sp.  0*795,  the  solution  not  becommg  turbid  at  63°.  With  hydrate  of 
potash  it  quickly  forms  a  brown  soap,  soluble  in  water,  and  containing 
valeric,  oleic,  and  margaric  acids,  and  a  brown  colouring  matter ;  the 
glycerin  separated  at  the  same  time  is  brown,  and  has  an  agreeable 
taste.  —  The  solid  fat  deposited  by  cooling  the  oil,  when  purified  as 
completely  as  possible  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol  and  cooling,  solidifies 
after  fusion,  between  21°  and  27°.  Dissolves  in  1-8  pts.  hot  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*795,  and  partly  crystallises  therefrom  in  white  needles.  By 
saponification  it  yields  margaric  and  oleic  adds,  a  trace  of  valerianic 
acid,  7  p.  c.  glycerin,  and  4  p.  c.  of  a  brown  substance,  which  does  not 
melt  at  100  C.,  burns  without  residue,  and  dissolves  completely  in 
boiling  alcohol  (Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkya.  7,  873 ;  also  JRechcrches, 
297). 

Stinking  train-oil  may  be  deodorised  by  passing  steam  heated  to 
160®  through  it,  and  will  remain  sweet  for  several  months  (Scharling, 
J.  pr.  Chem,  50,  377).  —  Train-oil  is  immediately  blackened  by  chhrine 
(Chateau,  MuJh.  Soc.  Bull.  31,  416).  —  When  5  vol.  whale-oil  are 
heated  to  boilmg  with  1  vol.  soda-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*34,  a  red  hquid  is 
formed.  TVTien  shaken  with  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-475,  in  the 
proportion  of  5  vol.  oil  to  1  vol.  acid,  it  becomes  faintly  red  after  15 
minutes,  darker  with  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*53,  and  dark-brown  with  add  of 
sp.  gr.  1*635.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-18  to  1*22,  used  in  like  manner 
instead  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  colours  the  oil  light  yellow  in  five 
minutes ;  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'33  colours  it  red ;  syrupy  phosphoric 
acid  (only  when  heated,  according  to .  Chateau),  colours  it  dark-red 
(Calvert,  J.  pr.  Chem,  61,  354). — With  alcohoUc  ammonia,  whale-oil 
forms  a  larger  quantity  of  an  amide  solidifying  at  85°  (Carlet,  Par.  Sac, 
Bull.  1,  73). 

3,  Seal-oil.  Seehundsthran.  Bohhetdhran.  —  Visdd,  frequently  dark 
brown,  with  a  most  intolerable  odour  (Davidson,  Ed,  J,  of  Sc.  7,  97). 
Sp.  gr.  of  the  light  oil  0*9317,  of  the  dark-coloured  0*9303  at  IV 
(Scharling).  With  soda-ley,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  add,  and 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*33,  it  exhibits  the  same  colours  as  whale-oil,  but 
is  reddened  likewise  by  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*18  and  1*22  (Calveart). 
With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  forms  a  large  quantity  of  oleamide, 
melting  at  82°  (Rowney,  J.pr.  Chem.  67,  160). 

4.  Shark-oil.  HaifUehthran. — From  Sgualus  maximus.  Has  a  faint 
yellow  colour,  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*870  to  0*876,  and  a  repulsive  odour.  Does 
not  solidify  at  a  few  degrees  below  0°.  Contains  82*77  p.  c.  C,  12/96  H., 
and  a  large  quantity  of  iodine.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  yellow 
oil,  having  tne  odour  of  acrolein,  but  no  sebacic  acid.  It  appears  to 
contain  a  peculiar  ol^ic  acid  (Ronalds,  Chem.  Qaz.  1852,  420 ;  /.  pr- 
Chem.  57,  478). 

6.  Sea-calf  oil  fii.«AraZijr«Ara».— Thinner  than  whale-oil,  pale  brown, 
transparent,  of  sp.  gr.  1*926  at  11°  (Scharling);  when  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gradually  forms  a  precipitate  (Davidson).  — 
The  fat  of  Salmo  Thymailua  is  yellow,  mild,  and  has  a  faint  fishy  odour, 
—  Toulourou  oil^  from  Pagurus  Latro,  is  brownish  yellow,  and  mostly 
randd. 

6.  Pilchard-oil      Probably  from  Clupea  Pikhardus.     Yellowish, 
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clear,  like  light-coloured  cod-liver  oil ;  smells  like  train-oil.  Contains 
olein,  with  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  a  volatile  acid  resembling 
valerianic  acid,  and  iodine  (Brandos,  N.  Br.  Arch.  16,  85). 

7.  Porpoise-oil.  Meerschweinihran. — Yvom  Delphinus  Phocena.  Obtained 
by  heating  the  belly-blubber  with  water.  Sp.  gr.  0*937  at  16° ;  pale 
yellow;  does  not  redden  litmus.  Loses  its  odour,  which  resembles  that  of 
fresh  sardines,  on  exposure  to  air  and  light,  becoming  at  the  same  time 
darker  in  colour,  then  nearly  colourless,  and  acquiring  an  acid  reaction, 
from  liberation  of  valerianic  acid.  Consists  of  olein,  not  solidifying  till 
cooled  to  —  15°,  mai'garin,  and  valerin  (xi,  77)  (Chevreul).  This  valerin 
is  identical  with  that  which  is  produced  by  heating  valerianic  acid  with 
glycerin  (Berthelot,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.  41,  253  ;  Chim.  organ.  2,  87), 
100  pts.  of  the  oil  yield  16  pts.  valemte  of  baryta,  14  glycerin,  82*2 
margaric  and  oleic  acids.  With  5  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*821, 
the  oil  forms  a  solution,  which  becomes  turbid  as  soon  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire ;  with  1  pt.  of  alcohol  a  more  stable  solution  is  formed, 
capable  of  taking  up  any  further  quantity  of  the  oil.  On  mixing  the 
alcoholic  solution  with  water  and  distilling,  the  water  retains  in  solu- 
tion a  small  quantity  of  valerianic  acid,  a  substance  having  a  fishy 
odour,  and  a  yellow  colourmg  matter  (Chevreul,  RecheixheSy  287). 

8.  Dolphin  oil.  DeJpMnthran. — From  Delphinvs  globiceps.  Pale  yellow; 
of  sp.  gr.  0*918  at  20°  ;  does  not  redden  litrnus.  Contains  cetin, 
valerin,  olein,  odoriferous  substances,  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter. 
— It  deposits  crystals  of  cetin  at  +«5°  and  again  at  —  3° ;  the  re- 
maining oil  of  sp,  gr.  0*924,  is  yellow,  and  solidifies  at  15°  to  a  soft 
mass,  which  becomes  perfectly  fluid  at  20°.  —  100  parts  of  the  crude 
oil  yield  by  saponification,  valerianic  acid,  12*6  p.  c.  of  brown-yellow 
g-iycerin,  and  66*8  p.  c.  of  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid,  oleic*  acid,  and 
ethal. — 100  pts.  of  the  oil  freed  from  cetin  yield  34*6  pts.  valerate  of 
baryta,  15  pts.  glycerin  together  with  odoriferous  and  colouring 
matter,  51*7  pis.  margaric  and  oleic  acid,  and  14*3  pts.  ethal  mixed 
with  a  second  neutral  substance  melting  at  27°.  — 100  pts.  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*812  dissolve  at  70°,  100  pts.  of  dolphin  oil,  forming  a  solu- 
tion which  becomes  turbid  at  52° ;  100  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*795 
dissolve  at  20°,  123  pts.  of  the  ci*ude  oil ;  of  the  oil  freed  from  cetin  by 
cooling,  100  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*82,  dissolve  149*4 
pts.  forming  a  solution  which  reddens  Htmus,  the  red  colour  dis- 
appearing however  on  addition  of  water  (Chevreul,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
7,  264;  22,  374:  Becherches,  291.) 

9.  Cod- liver  oil.  Leherthran.  Stockflschthran.  HuUe  de  foie  de  morue^ 
Ol^um  jecoris  ^f//t.— Obtained  from  the  livers  of  various  species  of 
Gadus,  especially  from  the  dorse  {Oadus  Cellarius\  the  coal-fish  (Gadus 
Carhonarius)  and  the  Haakjerius  or  Ilayfisch  of  Norway  {Gadus  Polla- 
chius)  (De  Jongh).  %  The  oil  recognised  by  the  pharmacopoeias  is  that 
obtained  from  the  common  cod  {Gadus  Morrhua^  formerly  cal'el  Asellua 
major),  and  the  ling  {G.  Molva  or  Lota  Molva):  it  is  received  froji 
Newfoundland.  England  was  formerly  supplied  with  the  oil  from 
Bergen,  obtained  from  the  livers  of  the  dorse  and  coal-fish.  From  this 
source  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe  still  receive  their  supply. 
Cod-liver  oil  is  prepared  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Shetland  isles  and  on 
the  English  coast,  chiefly  from  the  common  cod,  the  ling  and  the 
burbot  {Lota  vulgaris).     {Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  4th  Ed.  1857,  2  [2], 
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779)  f.  —  When  the  livers  of  the  fishes  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  light- 
coloured  oil  flows  out  at  first,  but  after  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  putre- 
faction sets  in,  and  brown  oil  is  obtained  (Harder).  —  a.  Brown  Cod- 
liver  oil.  DarV  brown,  greenish  by  transmitted  light,  transparent  in 
thin  layers.  Sp.  gr.  0-929  at  17'b°  (De  Jongh),  0*928  at  15*5° (Harder) ; 
has  a  peculiar  odour,  disagreeably  erapyreumatic  and  bitter,  produces 
irritation  in  the  throat,  and  reddens  litmus  slightly  (De  Jongh).  Does 
not  deposit  any  solid  fat  at  —  IS"  (Marder).  Soluble  in  17  to  20  pts. 
cold  or  hot  absolute  alcohol  (De  Jongh).  Dissolves  at  71°  in  1  pt. 
alcohol  of  0*846,  forming  a  solution  which  becomes  turbid  at  62"  and 
deposits  the  oil  at  48°  (Marder).  —  b.  Paler  brown, — Of  the  colour  of 
Malaga  wine.  Sp.  gr.  0*924 ;  has  a  pecuUar,  not  unpleasant  odour, 
fishy  taste,  producing  irritation  in  the  throat,  and  reddens  Utmus 
strongly.  Soluble  in  31  to  36  pts.  of  water  and  13  pts.  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  (De  Jongh). 

c.  Paler  and  clearer.  Of  golden-yellow  colour,  sp.  gr.  0*923  at  17*5° 
(De  Jongh),  C*928  at  15*5°  (Marder) ;  reacts  and  tastes  like  b,  but  less 
strongly.  Deposits  a  white  fat  at  —  13°  (Marder).  Soluble  in  40 
pts.  cold  and  in  22  to  80  pts.  boiling  absolute  alcohol  (De  Jongb, 
L'huile  defoi  demorue  envisagee  sous  tons  les  rapports^  comme  moyen  theror 
peutique,  Paris,  1853.  Sckeik,  Onderzoek  vierde  Stuck^  336;  abstr. 
Ann.  Pharm.  48,  362.)—  Oil  of  dorse-liver  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*9313  at  W 
(Scharling). 

Cod-liver  oil  consists  chiefly  of  olein  and  margarin,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  free  butyric  acid,  ucetic  acid,  constituents  of  the  bile, 
gaduin,  and  other  peculiar  substances,  about  1  p.  c.  of  salts,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  free  phosphorus  (De  Jongh).  It  contains  iodine,  bro- 
mine, phosphorus,  and  sulphur  (See  below).  As  volatile  acids,  Wagner 
found  butyric  and  capric  acids ;  from  turbid  cod-liver  oil,  Luck's  gadinic 
acid  was  deposited.  See  analyses  of  cod-liver  oil  by  Marder  (xV.  Br.  Arch- 
13,  153),  De  Jongh  (Ann.  Pharm.  48,  362),  Riegel  (N.  Br.  Arch.  70,  23);  for 
"Winklers's  iriews  respecting  the  oil,  see  J.  pr.  Pharm.  25,  140. 

When  cod-liver  oil  is  shaken  up  with  water,  the  water  takes  up  a 
free  acid,  a  resin  which  separates  on  evaporation,  and  substances  pre- 
cipitable  by  tincture  of  galls  (Marder).  Boiling  water  dissolves  from 
brown  cod-liver  oil  1  '26  p.  c,  from  the  clear  oil  0*6  p.  c.  extract,  to  be  fur- 
ther decomposed  by  successive  treatment  with  ether,  absolute  alcohol, 
and  aqueous  alcohol,  the  ether  taking  up  biliaiy  acids,  the  absolute  alco- 
hol, colouring  matters  of  the  bile,  and  the  aqueous  alcohol  of  30**  B.  a 
black  shining  substance  which  dissolves  in  alkalis,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  hot 
acetic  acid,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  forms  brown  precipitates 
with  baryta- water  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  portion  of  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  oil  remaining  undissolved  after  this  treatment, 
still  contains  organic  matter,  together  with  salts  which  are  free  from 
potash  and  iodine  (De  Jongh). 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  exist  in  cod-liver  oil  in  the  state  of  organic 
combination  (Gobley,  N.  J.  Pharm.  6,  25).  Iodine  occurs  according 
to  Herber  (Ann.  Pharm.  31,  94),  De  Jongn  and  others,  in  all  true  cod- 
liver  oil ;  according  to  Chevallier  and  Donovan  (/.  Chim.  med,  23,  128 
and  136),  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  constant  constituent.  Herberger 
{Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  2,  178)  found  in  most  cases,  but  not  always,  both 
iodine  and  bromine  (the  quantity  of  which  he  determined),  sometimes 
iodine  without  bromine,  sometimes  neither  one  nor  the  other.  See  »1bo 
Blev  and  Brandes  {N.  Br,  Arch.  13,  156),  Wackenroder  (N.  Br.  Arch.  24.  145), 
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Chevallier  {J.  Chim.  mid.  22,  695),  L.  GmeUn  {Ann.  Pharm.  29,  218,  and  31,  821), 
Girardin  and  Preisser  (Compt.  rend.  14,  618),  also  Marder  {N.  Br.  Arch.  13,  153) 
and  Kiimmell  (iV.  Br.  Arch.  32,  99),  the  last  two  of  whom  found  no  iodine  in  cod- 
liver  oil.— Water,  alcohol,  aad  ether  do  not  extract  the  iodine  and 
bromine  (Herberger),  whereas  iodide  of  potassium  added  to  cod-liver 
oil  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  (Stein,  J.  pr,  Chem,  24,  306)  When 
cod-liver  oil  is  carefully  charred,  the  residue  is  found  to  contain  bro- 
mine and  iodine,  but  not  the  whole  quantity  present  in  the  oil 
(Herberger).  When  the  oil  is  saponiiied,  tlie  iodine  passes  into  the 
iinder-lye  (L.  Gmelin) ;  when  the  oil  is  saponified,  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  potash-salt  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the 
liquid  filtered,  the  iodine  passes  into  the  filtrate,  and  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  carbonising  the  magnesia-soap  and  exhausting  the  residue 
with  nitric  acid  (Grager,  N.  Br,  Arch.  26,  60).  The  iodine  neither 
passes  into  the  under-lye,  nor  into  the  acid  liquid  obtained  on  decom- 
posing the  soap,  but  remains  associated  with  the  fatty  acids  (Stein). 
The  only  way  of  detecting  it  is  to  saponify  the  oil  and  carbonise  the 
soap  (De  Jongh).  Ludwig  also  {Apoth.  Ver,  Zeit,  1,  181)  obtained,  on 
the  one  hand,  glycerin  free  from  iodine,  on  the  other  soap  containing 

iodine.  Winkler^s  statement  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  25,  110)  that  cod-liver  oil,  when 
saponified  by  potash  or  lead-oxide,  does  not  jield  glycerin,  but  instead  of  that  sub- 
stance, Winckler*s  propylic  oxide  or  propylic  acid,  does  not  agree  with  the  earlier  ex- 
perimen^^  of  De  Jongh  and  Marder ;  neither  is  it  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Ludwie. 

When  cod-liver  oil  which  has  been  exhausted  with  water  is  saponi- 
fied, the  soda-soap  decomposed  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
lead-salt  exhausted  with  ether,  margarate  of  lead  remains  undissolved, 
while  the  ether  takes  up  De  Jongh's  gadui?i,  besides  oleate  of  lead. 
The  oleate  of  lead  is  reconverted  into  soda- salt,  the  latter  dissolved 
in  hot  alcohol  of  30°  B,  and  the  solution  cooled  to  0^ ;  the  gaduin  then 
remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  by  sulphuric 
acid.  This  gaduin  is  a  dark -brown,  friable,  inodorous  and  tasteless 
acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  with 
red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  may  be  reprecipitated  by  water  or 
alkalis.  It  emits  when  burnt  the  odour  of  acetic  acid  and  of  cod-liver 
oil ;  con  tarns  68'91  p.  c.  C,  7*5 1  H.,  and  23'58  0. ;  its  lead-salt  contains 
61-73  C,  5-49  H.,  27-31  PbO. ;  and  its  silver-salt  50-21  C,  5-37  H., 
27-63  AgO.     De  Jongh  gives  the  formula  C»H«*0»  and  C»H«MO». 

The  turbid  residue  of  a  light  brown  cod-liver  oil,  deposited  at  5® 
after  previous  warming,  large  crystalline  laminae,  which  were  collected 
on  linen,  pressed,  saponified  with  potash,  and  purified  by  salting  out 
the  soap,  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
exhausting  the  lead-plaster  with  ether,  and  decomposing  it  with  warm 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  These  crystals  consist  of  Luck's  Gadinic 
acid,  which,  after  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol,  forms  thm  shining  laminae,  melting  at  63^  or  64*^,  and 
solidifying  in  very  long  needles  at  60°.  —  The  potash-salt  forms  large 
shining  laminae.  The  baryta-salt  dried  in  vacuo,  contains  57-22  p.  c.  C, 
9-58  H.,  7-75  0.,  and  25-45  BaO. ;  the  silver  salt,  5085  p.c.  C,  8-34  H., 
6-86  0.,  and  33-95  AgO.,  agreeing  nearly  with  Luck's  formula  of  the 
acid  C*JE1'*0*.  The  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot 
alcohol  (Luck,  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm,  6,  249;  Cfiem.  CerUr.  1857,  191). 
These  dftta  do  not  accord  either  with  any  other  of  the  individual  known  fatty  acids, 
or  with  any  mixture  of  them  (Kr.).  • 

Cod-hver  oU  kept  in  a  closed  vessel  for  10  years,  contained  77*44 
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p.  c.  C,  11-27  H.,  and  11-29  0.;  the  same  after  keeping  for  10  yeart 
with  access  of  air,  contained  72-71  p.  c.  C,  10-14  H.,  and  17-15  0. ;  it 
had  therefore  taken  up  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  amounting  to  6-52  p.  c. 
of  its  weight,  or  51-6  times  its  volume.  At  the  same  time  it  had 
become  viscid  and  turbid  (Attfield,  Chem,  News,  2,  99 ;  Hep.  Chim,  pure, 
2,  433  ;  Kopp's  Jahresh,  1860,  325).  —  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  cod-liver  oil 
black  ('Girardin  &  Preisser).  A  mixture  of  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  and 
1  pt.  cod-liver  oil,  becomes  hot,  blood-red,  black  and  thick  after  several 
days,  and  smells  of  sulphurous  acid  (Marder).  A  few  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol  colour  cod-liver  oil  violet,  red-brown,  and  finally  black;  seal  and 
whale-oil  treated  in  like  manner  immediately  become  brown  and  black 
(Kiimmell,  N,  Br.  Arch.  32,  99).  —  A  well  shaken  mixture  of  5  vol 
cod-liver  oil  and  1  vol.  sulphm-ic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*475  or  1-53  becomes 
purple  after  15  minutes ;  a  mixture  of  the  oil  with  the  same  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-635,  dark-brown.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-22,  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  docs  not  colour  the  oil;  but  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-33  reddens  it ;  so  likewise  does  syrupy  phosphoric 
acid,  whereas  nitrosulphuric  Acid  turns  it  brown  (Calvert,  J.  pr.  Chm. 
61,  354). 

When  cod-liver  oil  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  mixture  is 
heated  with  excess  of  alkali,  an  odour  of  oil  of  rue  is  emitted ;  the 
mixture,  diluted  with  water  and  distilled,  gives  off  a  light  yellow  oil, 
having  the  smell  of  oil  of  rue,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling  at  about 
300**.  If  the  tnixture  of  cod-liver  oil  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  kept  for 
some  days  and  then  distilled  with  lime  and  water,  it  yields  a  milky 
distillate,  having  the  odour  of  peppermint  (Wagner,  J,  pr.  Chem.  46, 
155;  comp.  xiv.  451).  —  When  cod-liver  oil  is  distilled  with  potash- 
ley,  a  watery  distillate  is  obtained,  having  the  odour  pf  train-oil,  and 
containing  Winckler's  prop3*lic  oxide  (Wagner).  Cod-liver  oil  heated 
with  \  of  its  volume  of  soda-ley  of  sp.  gr.  1*34,  acquircs  a  red  colour 
(Calvert). 

With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  forms  a  large  quantity  of  amide,  melting 
at  80*"  (Cadet).  Rowney  (J.  pr.  Chem.  67,  160)  obtained  a  small 
quantity  of  amide,  melting  at  93°,  becoming  solid  and  transparent  at 
94°,  containing  on  the  average,  75*69  p.  c.  C.,  12*99  H.,  and  4*35  N., 
and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

10.  Ray-liver  oil.  —  Obtained  by  boiling  the  livers  of  Bai/a  ckmta 
and  E.  batis  with  water.  Pale  yellow ;  smells  like  fresh  whale  oil. 
Sp.  gr.  0*928.  Neutral.  It  deposits  a  white  substance  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  more  quickly  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  it.  With  ofl  of 
vitriol  it  acquires  a  dark-red  colour,  changing  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  standing  and  stirring  to  light  violet ;  100  pta.  alcohol  of  89  p.c 
dissolve  1*5  pts.  of  the  oil  at  10°,  and  14-5  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat 
100  pts.  boiling  ether  dissolve  88  pts.,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
deposited  on  cooling.  By  saponification,  oleic  acid,  margaric  add, 
glycerin,  and  delphinic  acid  having  an  offensive  odour,  are  obtained. 
A  litre  of  the  oil  contains  0*18  grm.  iodide  of  potassium.  (Girardin 
&  Preisser,  N.  J.  Pharm.  1,  603  ;  Compt.  rend.  14,  618 ;  J.  pr.  Ch&n.  26, 
399.)  See  also  Gobley  (N.  J.  Pharm.  5,  306),  who  found  0-21  grm. 
iodide  of  potassium  in  the  litre.  The  oil  contains  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  (Gobley,  N.  J.  PMtrm.  6,  25 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  33,  374). 

11.  Burbot -fat.  —  From  the  liver  of  Gadus  Lota  or  Lota  vulgaris. 
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Pale  yellow ;  has  an  odour  fainter  than  that  of  train-oil.    Contains 
neither  iodine  nor  bromine  (Herberger,  Jahrb.pr.  Fharm.  2,  178). 


Oxygen-nucUm  CH^O*. 

Digitaliretin. 
?  c«BW)«  =  c"n«o*,o>. 

Walz.    N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  9,  804 ;  further  10,  326. 
See  DigitaUn  (p.  831). 

Formation.  1.  Digitaletin  is  resolved,  by  boiling  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  into  digitaliretin  and  sugar,  paradigitaletin  being  formed 
at  the  same  time. — 2.  When  digitalin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
add ,  sugar  and  digitaletin  are  produced,  the  latter  then  decomposing 
further,  as  in  1. 

Frqxxration.  When  4  gr,  digitaletin  are  boiled  with  200  gr.  water 
and  6  gr.  oil  of  vitriol,  for  several  days,  or  as  long  as  the  deposit  still 
contains  undecomposed  digitaletin  (sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol), 
a  yellow  resin  separates  out,  which,  when  washed  with  water,  then 
dried,  and  treated  with  absolute  ether,  gives  up  to  this  solvent,  digita- 
liretin, amounting  to  half  the  weight  of  the  digitaletin  used,  while 
0*52  gr.  para-digitaletin  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
brown  powder.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ether,  the  digi- 
taliretin is  obtained  as  a  loose  powder. 

When  304  pts.  digitalin,  dissolved  in  20  pts.  of  water,  are  boiled 
with  500  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  till  completely  decomposed,  the  precipitate 
then  washed  to  remove  adhering  acid,  and  treated  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained  which 
(after  romoTal  of  the  lead.  Kr.)  dries  up  to  a  cauliflower-like,  indistinctly 
crystalline  mass.  This,  when  treated  with  absolute  ether,  gives  up 
130  pts.  of  digitaliretm,  while  59  pts.  paradigitaletin  remain  undis- 
solved. 

Yellowish-white  powder,  having  a  bitter,  not  sharp  taste,  and 
melting  at  60**  to  a  resin. 

Walz. 


mean. 

a.              b. 

82  0  .... 

....  192  ....  7218    40  0  

240  ... 

.  71-42  ... 

.  721  ....  7210 

26  H  ... 

....  26  ....   9-77   82  H  

32  ... 

.   9-62  ... 

9-8  ....   9-81 

6  0  ... 

....  48  ....  1805   ■  8  0  

64  ... 

.  19-06  ... 

.  181  ....  18-09 

•0»H»0«....  266  ....  100-00    C«H»0«....  336  ....  10000  ....  1000  ....  10000 

o.  from  digitatelin  ;  b,  from  digitalin. 

Walz  is  undecided  between  the  two  fonnulse  just  given.  If  the  first  be  adopted, 
the  decomposition  of  dieitalin  may  be  explained  bj  supposing  that  sugar  and 
digitaletin  are  first  formed : 

the  latter  being  further  resohed,  either  into  digitaliretin  and  sugar : 
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or  into  paradigitaletin  and  water, 

C44HS80W  «.  C«H*K>"  +  4H0. 

ABsmning  these  formulee,  the  composition  of  the  acrid  principles  A  and  B  (xIt,  532) 
may  be  represented  by  the  formulse  C«H»0«,2H0,  and  0»*H^»0«,8HO,  whereas,  if  the 
second  formula  of  digitaliretin  (C^H^QS)  be  adopted,  the  formulie  C^H^^O*  +  2HO 
and  +  3H0  are  obtained. 

Digitaliretin  is  quickly  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acidj  fonning  a 
dark  yellow  solution,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  golden-yellow 
nitro-compound. 

Insoluble  in  water ;  dissolves  vnth  reddish-yellow  colour  m  oil  of 
vitriol^  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water;  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acidy  ammonia,  and  potash-ley. 

Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Glucosides  of  Digitaliretin, 

1.  Digitaletin. 

Walz.     Jahrb, pr.  Pharm,  21,  S'd,—N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  8,  822 ;  further, 

9,  307 ;  further,  10,  319. 
Delffs.     N.  Jahrb,  Pharm,  9,  26. 

Formerly  called  Digitalin  by  Wall,  and  spoken  of  for  the  most  part  by  that 
name  in  the  memoirs  above  cited.     (See  Digitalin.) 

Occurrence,  —  In  purple  and  yellow  fox-glove  {Digitalis  purpurea  and 
D,  lutea. 


Preparation,  —  A.  From  Fox-glove  leaves.  When  the  dried  and  pul- 
verised leaves  are  freed  from  chlorophyll  by  complete  exhaustion  with 
ether,  and  the  undissolved  residue  is  further  exhausted  with  alcohol, 
the  alcoholic  tincture  yields,  with  alcoholic  sugar-of-lead,  a  copious 
yellow-green  precipitate ;  and  the  filtrate,  freed  from  excess  of  lead 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  yields, 
when  left  to  evaporate  over  oil  of  vitriol,  crystals  and  noduJes  of 
digitaletin,  amounting  to  0*43  p.  c.  of  the  weight  of  leaves  used  (Walz). 


«io 
L  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  till  the  whole  of  the  tanniclujid  is  precipitated, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  From  the  digitalin  thus  obtained,  ether  extracts  only 
traces  of  acrid  principle  and  fat  (Walz). 

B.  From  crude  Digitalin  (p  331).  1.  The  substance  is  freed  by 
absolute  ether  from  the  body  designated  by  Walz  as  digitalicrin 
(xiv.  530) ;  the  digitalin  is  then  dissolved  out  by  cold  water ;  and  the 
remaining  digitaletin,  after  being  washed  with  cold  water,  is  purified 
by  re-crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'83  (Walz). 

2.  Crude  digitalin  is  triturated  to  a  pulp  with  cold  alcohol  of  70  p.  c. ; 
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the  pulp  is  left  to  drain  upon  a  filter ;  and  the  residue  is  washed  on  the 
filter  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  alcohol  which  runs 
off  appears  coloured  when  viewed  in  rather  thick  layers.  When  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  of  80  to  85  p.  c,  the  solution 
filtered  as  hot  as  possible,  deposits  on  cooling,  dazzling  white  flakes  of 
digitaletin,  only  a  small  quantity  of  which  remains  dissolved  in  the 
mother-liquor  (Delffs). 

Properties.  White,  crystalline  nodules  (Walz).  Microscopic  roundiah 
grains,  having  the  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  of  huinaTi  blood  (Delifs).  Its  solu- 
tion in  cold  water  has  a  strong,  bitter  taste  (Walz).  According  to  a  later 
statement  of  Walz,  water  heated  with  digitaletin  is  tasteless.  If  dried  at  45** 
and  then  further  heated,  it  gives  off  2  p.  c.  water  at  100°,  melts  at 
175**,  and  begins  to  decompose,  with  evolution  of  acid  vapours,  at 
206°. 


44i  C 

88  H 

..  264     ... 
..     38     ... 
..  144    ... 

....     6919     ... 
....       8-52     ... 
....     82-29    ... 

Walz 

earlier. 

....     59-40     .. 

....      914,    .. 

31-46     .. 

{mean), 
later. 

59-1     ... 

8-8     ... 

321     ... 

Delfib. 

mean. 
....  5908 
....       8-69 

18  O 

....     32-23 

C44H»0"  . 

..  446     ... 

....  10000     ... 

....    100-00     . 

.  1000     ... 

100-00 

Walz  original  gave  the  formula  C»"BPCH. 

Decompositions.  1.  Digitaletin  heated  on  platinum-foil,  melts,  puffs 
up,  and  gives  off  white  fumes,  which  bum  with  a  slight  deposit  of  soot 
(Walz).  —  2.  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acidy  it  is  resolved  into 
sugar  and  digitaliretin,  a  certain  quantity  of  paradlgitalin  being  formed 
at  the  same  time  : 

C«H»Ow  =  C"H"Ow  +  0»H2«0«  (Walz). 

The  formation  of  sugar  by  boiling  digitaletin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  had  pre- 
viously been  observed  by  Delffs.  —  8.  Digitaletin  immersed  in  oil  of  vitriol^ 
assumes  a  dark-red  jcolour,  and  then  dissolves  completely.  Water 
renders  the  solution  turbid,  then  colours  it  olive-green,  and  dissolves 
the  whole.  —  4.  Digitaletin  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid^  with  yellow 
colour,  and  without  perceptible  decomposition ;  and  water  subsequently 
added,  separates  a  jelly  and  then  white  flocks. 

Combinations.  Digitaletin  dissolves  at  mean  temperature  in  848 
pts.,  at  45''  in  500  pts.,  and  at  the  boiling  heat  in  222  pt«.  water,  and 
separates  from  the  last  solution  in  nodules  on  cooling.  —  It  dissolves 
in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*21,  and  is  precipitated  by  water.  — 
It  dissolves  without  coloration  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  is  separated 
again  by  evaporation,  or  by  addition  of  water. 

It  dissolves  in  3^  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*85  at  mean  temperature, 
in  2^  to  2i  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat,  in  3^  pts.  absolute  alcohol  at  15°, 
and  in  2  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat.  —  It  dissolves  in  1960  pts.  ether  at 
15**,  and  in  1470  pts.  boiling  ether. 

Tannaie  of  Digitaletin.  —  Obtained  by  predpitatmg  aqueous  digita- 
letin with  tannic  acid.  After  drying  it  is  yellowish-brown,  and  when 
rubbed  to  powder  forms  a  mass  resembling  tannic  acid ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  (Walz). 
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2.  Paradigitaletin. 

Walz.    N.  Jahrb.  Fharm.  9,  305, 

Obtained,  together  with  sugar  and  digitaliretin,  by  the  decomposition 
of  digitalctin  and  digitalin  by  dilute  sulphuric  add  (p.  328),  and  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Shining,  yellowish,  tasteleas  mass,  not  decomposed  at  100^. 

Walz. 


44  C  

864  .... 

64-39  .... 

8-89  .... 

....  27-22  .... 

....  64-6  . 

8-3  .. 

....  27-2  ., 

64*54 

84  H  

14  O  

84  .... 

112  .... 

. 8-30 

2716 

C«H»«OM  

410  .... 

10000  ... 

1000  . 

10000 

a,  obtained  from  digitaletm,  h  from  digitalin,  —  Differs  from  digitaletin  by 
containing  4  at.  less  water. 

Paradigitaletin  melts  and  bums  at  high  temperatures,  leavmg  char- 
coal.—  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it,  first  with  brownish,. then  with  fine 
red  colour ;  and  water  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  greenish 
flakes.  —  Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  quickly,  and,  with  evolution  of 
gas,  forming  a  solution  which  becomes  doudy  on  addition  of  wat^r. 

Paradigitaletin  is  insoluble  in  tffater.  —  It  dissolves  in  warm  lofdnh- 
chloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*16,  and  remains  in  its  original  state  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  rapidly  in  warm 
potaeh'ley,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  is  not  altered  by  evaporation  therewith. 

Soluble  in  alcohol^  insoluble  in  ether. 


3.  Digitalin. 
?  C«H«0«  =  C«H«K)*,(?*H«0» 

HoMOLLE  (1845).     N.  J.  Pharm.  7,  67;  abstr.  Berzel.  Jahresher,  26j 

720. 
0.  Henbt.     N.  J.  Pharm.  7,  460 ;  abstr.  Berzd.  Jahresber.  26,  728. 
Nativelle.    J,  Chim,  mdd.  21,  61 ;  abstr.  BerzeL  Jahresber.  26,  724, 
RusMANN.     J,  Chim.  med.  22,  377. 
L.  A.  BnoHNER.    Repert,  88,  173. 
Leboubdais.    N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  24, 58 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  67,  261 ;  J.pr. 

Chem.  45,  363. 
HoMOLLE  &  QuEVENKE.     Memotres  sur  la  Digitaline ;  abstr.  N.  H^peri. 

9,  1. 
A.  BucHNER,  Sen.    N.  Bq>ert.  9,  38. 
G.  P.  Walz.    Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  12,  83;  further,  14,  20;  further,  21, 

29  ;  further,  24,  86.  — N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  8,  322;  further,  9,  302; 

further,  10,  319. 
Delfps.    N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  9,  26. 
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Attempts  to  isolate  the  bitter  principle  of  the  purple  fox-glore  {BigUalis 
purpurea)  were  made  many  years  ago  by  Leroyer  {£ibl.  univ.  26,  103;  Schw. 
42,  110),  Dulong  d'Astafort  (J,  Pharm.  18,  879;  N.  Tr.  16,  2,  209;  Serz, 
Jahresber.  8,  278),  Meylink  (Repert,  28,  237),  Planiowa  (ZeiUchr.  Math.  Phya. 
4,450),  Watson  J.  Welding  {J.  of  Fkilad.  Coll.  of  Pharm.  1833 ;  abstr.  J.  Pharm. 

20,  98 ;  Ann,  Pharm.  13,  212),  Eadig  {Ehrmann,  das  Neueste  ^c.  der  Pharm. 
Wien.  1834,  2,  142),  Lancelot  {Ann.  Pharm.  12,  251),  Brault  &  Poggiale  {J.  Pharm. 

21,  130),  B.  Trommsdorff  {N.  Br.  Arch.  10,  113),  A.  Henry  (J^.  Scienc.  Phya.  4,  74) 
and  Bonjean  {N.  J.  Pharm.  4,  25)  ;  but  all  these  authors  describe  as  DigitaUn 
chiefly  the  ethereal  or  alcoholic  extract,  or  the  substances  precipitated  by  acids  from 
infusions  of  digitalis.  HomoUe  first  obtained  a  purer  product,  and  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  digitalin.  Walz,  following  chiefly,  but  not  wholly, 
the  directions  g'ven  by  Homolle,  obtained  his  crude  digitalin,  which  he  afterwards 
{aee  below)  resolved  into  digitalin,  digitaletin,  digiteliretin,  and  other  substances, 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  identicid  with  those  subsequently  obtained  by  Homolle  & 
Quevenne  from  Homolle' s  digitalin.  Other  chemists,  adopting  other  modes  of 
preparation,  obtained  substances  of  different  properties  —  which  they  nevertheless 
describe  as  digitalin.  These  relations  are  still  more  confiised  by  the  circmnstanoe 
that  the  French  make  a  distinction  between  digitaline  and  digitalin;  that  Eossmann's 
digitaUne  again  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Homolle  &  Quevenne ;  and  that  Walz  at 
first  designated  his  digitoletin  as  digitalin,  regarding  it  as  identical  with  Homolle's 
digitalin,  whereas  he  now  gives  the  name  digitalin  to  the  bitter  substance,  C**H*^0*, 
formerly  called  digitaaolin.  For  these  reasons,  the  products  obtained  by  different 
chemists  from  digitalis,  will  here  be  described  separately  (Kr.). 

On  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid  ftom  digitalis,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
oonine  from  hemlock,  and  regarded  by  W.  Engelhardt  {Sjeitaehr.  Chem.  Pharm,  5, 
722)  as  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  further  communications  may  be  expected. 

Occun-ence.  In  the  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  —  The  seed  and 
capsules  likewise  contain  digitalin  (A,  fiuchner,  sen.)  AJso  in 
Digitalis  lutea,  at  and  after  flowering  time. 

A.  Walz*s  Digitalin.  Formerly  known  as  digitasolin,  and  designated  as  such  in 
the  memoirs  above  cited. 

Preparation.  The  gi'een  parts  of  the  fox-glove  plant  coarsely 
pulverised  are  exhausted  in  a  ReaPs  press  with  8  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*852 ;  .the  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  clear  tincture  in  the  water-bath; 
the  residue  is  treated  with  water  so  long  as  it  imparts  a  bitter  taste  to 
that  liquid  ;  and  the  united  extracts  are  digested  with  levigated  oxide 
of  lead  and  a  small  quantity  of  basic  acetate,  till  a  filtered  sample  is 
no  longer  clouded  by  the  basic  acetate.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  dissolved  lead  is  removed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  rest  by  sulphate  of  ammonia;  the  solution  is  neutralised  with 
aqueous  ammonia  and  filtered ;  the  precipitate  well  washed ;  and  the 
solution  precipitated  with  aqueous  tannic  acid  (less  advantageously 
with  infusion  of  gall-nuts  or  oak-bark).  The  precipitate,  well  washed 
and  pressed,  is  triturated  with  recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  lead, 
and  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  extracts  are  freed  from  a 
small  quantity  of  dissolved  lead  by  hvdrosulphuric  acid,  and  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation ;  and  the  residue  is  left  to 
evaporate  slowly. 

The  aqueous  decoction  of  the  plant  may  also  be  treated,  as  above 
described,  instead  of  the  alcoholic  extract ;  but  the  digitalin  thus 
obtained  is  more  coloured,  and  requires  to  be  purified  by  treating  its 
alcoholic  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood-charcoal  (Walz). 

2.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  comminuted  leaves  is  agitated  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  yellowish  green  filtrate  is  precipitated 
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with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  After  separating  the  sulphide  of  lead,  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  ether ;  the  portion 
insoluble  in  ether  is  taken  up  by  water,  and  this  solution  is  precipitated 
with  tannic  acid.  The  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
decomposed  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  leaves  nearly  wliite  digitalin  as 

residue  (by  what  treatment  ?  Kr.)  ( Walz). 

3.  The  recently  dried,  coarsely  bruised  leaves  are  completely  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol ;  the  resulting  tinctures  are  freed  from  alcohol  by 
distillation  ;  and  the  residue,  after  being  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of 
an  extract,  is  exhausted  with  water  containing  ^\y  of  acetic  acid.  The 
acetic  solution  is  shaken  up  with  purified  animal  charcoal,  filtered, 
neutraUsed  with  ammonia,  and  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  The  dried 
precipitate  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  90  p.  c. ;  the  extracts  are  again 
decolorised  and  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation ;  and  the  dry  residue 
is  twice  washed  with  water.  The  undissolved  portion  is  dried,  washed 
by  agitation  with  ether,  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol  of  90  p.  c,  and  the 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate  ( Wittstein).  This  process  yields  from 
1-26  to  1-43  p.  c.  digitalin  (Wittstein),  0*7  to  0-8  p.  c.  (Walz). 

According  to  Walz,  the  same  product  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  following  process. 
The  aqueous  extract  of  digitalis  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  filtered,  mixed  with 
tartaric  acid  to  separate  a  smaU  quantity  of  potash,  decanted,  and  precipitated  withi 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead  is  remoTed  from  the  filtrate  bj  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  tiie  bitter 
principle,  and  leaves  it,  on  evaporation,  as  a  reddish-yellow  bitter  mass,  ropy  when 
warm,  hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  easily  soluble  in  wat^r  and  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  precipitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  by  tannic  acid  (Dulong 
d'Astafort).  The  bitter  substance  obtained  by  Bulong  differs  but  little  from 
digitalin,  but  is  contaminated  with  alkalis  (Walz). 

Crude  digitaUn  prepared  by  either  of  these  processes  still  contains : 
1.  Certain  substances  which  may  be  extracted  by  ether  (xiv,  530 — 532), 
viz.,  digitaloic  acid,  the  acrid  principles  of  digitalis,  A  and  B,  and 
digitaUs-fat  (all  included  by  Walz  under  the  term  digitalicrin  or  digi- 
talacrin).  2.  A  substance  insoluble  in  cold  water,  viz.,  digitaletin.  — 
To  separate  these  substances  and  prepare  pure  digitalin,  the  following 
process  is  adopted : — 

Crude  digitalin  is  exhausted  with  absolute  ether ;  the  residue  is 
covered  with  8  pts.  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  digitalin,  leaving 
the  digitaletin  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder ;  and  the 
undissolved  portion  is  collected  and  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water. 
The  solution  is  either  (a)  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness ;— or  better  (6),  precipitated  by  tannic  acid ;  the 
precipitate  washed,  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  triturated  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  with  water ;  the  solu- 
tion, after  standing  for  some  time,  filtered  from  the  undissolved  portion ; 
and  the  latter  thoroughly  washed.  The  solution,  when  carefully 
evaporated,  leaves  a  nearly  colourless  jelly,  which,  when  perfectly 
dry,  may  be  triturated  to  a  yellowish  powder. 

Walz  afterwards  suspected  that  digitalin  thus  prepared  might 
still  retain  digitaletin :  he  therefore  now  dissolves  the  precipitate 
produced  by  tannic  acid  (as  in  6)  in  warm  alcohol ;  agitates  the  solu- 
tion with  basic  acetate  of  lead  till  all  the  tannin  is  removed ;  preci- 
pitates the  excess  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  leaves  the  filtrate 
to  evaporate. 
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Properties,  Yellowish  amorphous  mass  which  cannot  be  obtained 
white,  even  after  repeated  solution  in  water,  precipitation  with  tannic 
acid,  and  decomposition  of  the  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead 
(Walz).  Remains  unaltered  at  100°,  melts  at  137-5°,  and  decomposes 
at  300°.  Tastes  strongly  bitter  (Walz).  For  its  physiological  properties, 
see  below.  Molecular  rotation,  left,  \oL\r  =  30  (Buignet,  N,  J,  Fhaiin. 
40,  252). 
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Walz  formerly  assigned  to  it  the  formula  CH*«0«. 

DecompoBxtions  1.  Digitalin  heated  on  platinum -foil,  burns  without 
residue. — 2.  With  cold  oil  of  vitriol^  it  becomes  red-brown,  then  on 
dilution  with  water,  dirty  greenish  brown,  without  precipitation  of  much 
of  the  dissolved  matter.  —  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  it  is 
resolved  into  sugar,  digitaliretin  and  paradigitaletin.  100  pts.  digi- 
talin  yielded  42*8  p.  c.  sugar,  39*5  p.  c.  digitaliretin,  and  19'3  p.  c. 
paradigitaletin.  Hence  Walz  supposes  that  the  digitalin  is  first 
resolved  into  sugar  and  digitaletin  (C»n«0»  =  C»H»°0»°  +  C"H»0") ; 
and  that  the  latter  is  partly  converted,  by  abstraction  of  4  at.  water, 
into  paradigitaletin,  partly  resolved  into  digitaliretin  and  sugar 
(C«H»0"  =  C"H"0"  +  C«H»0«).  — 3.  Digitalm  is  dissolved  hy  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  and  is  partly  precipitated  on  diluting  the 
solution  with  water  (Walz).  By  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
sugar  (Ludwig)  (N.  Br.  Arch.  82, 138).  —  4.  It  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid 
with  reddish  yellow  colour,  and  slight  evolution  of  red  vapours ;  and 
water  added  to  the  solution,  first  forms  a  jelly,  afterwards  separates  a 
yellow  deposit  (Walz). 

Combinations.  Digitalin  dissolves  in  125  pts.  cold  and  42  pts.  boiling 
water.  —  The  statement  of  Abl  (Oeeterr.  Pharm.  ZeiUchr.  8,  201)  that  digitalin 
dissolves  in  1,290  pts.  water  at  19"  appears  to  relate  to  digitaletin.  Digitalin 
dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  with  rose-red  colour,  changing  to 
brownish,  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  remains  apparently  unaltered 
when  the  ammonia  evaporates.  It  dissolves  at  mean  temperature  in 
2^  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0*85,  at  the  boiling  heat  in 
l\  to  2  pts.  —  It  dissolves  in  20,000  pts.  of  ether  at  15°,  and  in  10,000 
pts.  boiling  ether  (Walz).  —  In  80  pts.  chloroform  at  17-^°  (Schlimpert, 
N.  Br.  Arch.  100,  152). 

Tannate  of  Digitalin.  From  an  aqueous  solution  of  digitalin 
tannic  acid  throws  down  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  soon  adheres 
together  into  a  resinous  transparent  mass ;  this,  when  dry,  becomes  of 
a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  can  be  rubbed  down  to  a  light  gi*ey 
powder;  it  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  cold,  or  300  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  in  the  latter  it  melts  to  a  soft  resin  containing  45  per  cent, 
of  digitalin  (Walz). 

B.  HomoUe's  Digitalin.  This  substance  was  subsequently  designated 
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by  HomoUe  &  Qnevenne  as  la  Digitaline^  and  shown  to  be  a  mixture. 
According  to  Walz,  it  is  identical  with  digitaletin  (p.  328). 

Two  pounds  of  roughly-powdered  fox-glove  leaves  are  moistened 
with  water,  and  exhausted  in  a  percolator;  the  aqueous  extract 
is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead;  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added  to  the  filti-ate  as  long  as  it  forms  a  precipitate ;  the  lime  is 
thrown  down  by  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  and  the  magnesia  by  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia.  The  solution  is  filtered  off,  and  precipitated 
with  excess  of  tannic  add ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with 
a  Uttle  cold  water,  and  while  still  moist,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
washed  litharge ;  and  the  soft  mass  is  drained  on  blottmg-paper,  dried 
at  a  gentle  heat,  pounded,  and  digested  in  boiling  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  leaves  digitalin,  which 
may  be  freed  from  deliquescent  salts  by  washing  with  water,  dissolved 
in  boiling  absolute  alconol,  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  obtained 
as  a  yellow  granular  mass,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  filtrate. 
This  is  pounded,  drenched  with  ether  for  24  hours,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  it.  The  undissolved  portion  is  Homolle's  digitalin,  a"  small 
quantity  of  which  is  likewise  deposited  from  the  ethereal  solution  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  in  white  crusts,  but  mixed  with  a  greenish 
oil  and  slender  needles  of  another  substance  (HomoUe). 

Properttes.  White  warty  masses  or  fine  scales,  inodorous,  but 
having  a  very  bitter  taste.  The  dust  causes  sneezing.  NeutraL  A 
dose  of  O'Ol  gramme  taken  internally  considerably  depresses  the  pulse, 
and  causes  headache,  confused  vision,  and  debility.  —  It  prevents  fer- 
mentation in  a  solution  of  sugar  to  which  yeast  has  been  added 
(A.  Bnchner,  sen.). 

Decompositions,  1.  On  being  heated  to  180®,  it  becomes  yellow;  at 
200°  it  turns  brown,  softens,  and  swells  up;  then  at  200°  [?]  sinks 
down  again,  and  now  tastes  less  bitter,  but  sharper  and  astringent. — 
2.  Digitalin  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  sooty  flame. — S.  With 
oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  at  once  a  dark  solution,  exhibiting  after  a  few 
days,  a  crimson  colour  when  viewed  in  thin  layers,  and  becomes  green 
on  addition  of  a  little  water.  —  4.  Phosphoric  acid  turns  it  green,  but  does 
not  dissolve  it.  —  6.  It  is  immediately  dissolved  by  strong  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  solution  in  a  few  moments  assiunes  an  emerald  green  colour, 
and  after  standing  for  an  hour,  deposits  a  green  powder,  which  becomes 
dark  green  in  a  few  days.  —  6.  Treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  off 
nitrous  fumes,  and  forms  a  yellow  solution,  which  afterwards  assumes 
a  golden  colour.  —  7.  When  boiled  down  with  solution  of  potash,  it  loses 
its  bitter  taste,  and  then  tastes  astringent  (HomoUe). 

Combinations,  Digitalin  is  soluble  in  about  2,000  parts  of  cold  and 
1,000  parts  of  boiling  water : — It  dissolves  unchanged  in  concentrated 
acetic  acid ;  in  dilute  acids  not  more  plentifully  than  in  water,  and 
does  not  form  salts  with  them.  The  aqueous  solution  does  not  give 
precipitates  with  solutions  of  metalhc  salts  (HomoUe).  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water. — ^It  dissolves  in 
1,250  parts  of  cold  anhydrous  etiier  of  sp.  gr.  0-726. — The  alcoholic 
solution  of  digitalin  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  (HomoUe), 

0.  Heniy  treats  the  alcoholic  extract  of  digitalia  with  a  mixture 
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of  1  part  acetic  acid  and  32  parts  water  at  40**  to  50**,  decolorises  the 
solution  with  animal  charcoal,  filters,  neutralises  with  ammonia,  and 
precipitates  with  decoction  of  nutgalls.  The  precipitate  is  mixed 
with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  litharge  and  digested  in  2  measiu-es  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83  ;  and  the  liquor,  separated  by  filtration  and  press- 
ing the  residue,  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  after  filtration.  The  residue  is  now  washed  two  or  three 
times  with  ether,  the  digitalin  then  remaining.  1  kilogramme  of  the 
dry  leaves  yields  from  9  to  10  grammes  of  digitalin,  exhibiting  the 
properties  described  by  Homolle  (0.  Henry). 

The  following  description  by  Kosmann  (iV.  J,  Pharm,  88,  1),  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  Homolle's  digitalin,  B« 

Properties.  Hydrate  of  digitalin  (?Kr.)  loses  10*07  per  cent,  of 
water  at  100**  without  further  change  and  is  then  highly  hygroscopic. 
It  is  free  from  nitrogen. 

Kosmann. 
Calculation  aecordinff  to  Kosmann.  meanj  ttt  100". 

54  C  824    53-20    5270 

45  H 45     7-39     7-62 

80  O  240    89-41     89-78 

C"H«0»  609    10000    10000 

So  according  to  Kosmann. 

Decompositions.  Digitalin  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  re- 
solved into  Kosmann's  digitaliretin  and  fermentable  sugar : 

0"H«0"  +  4H0  «  CFH»0"»  +  20"ffK)»2. 
100  parts  digitalin  gave  as  an  average  57*41  pts.  sugar  and  4667 
pts.  digitaliretin.     During  the  ebulUtion,   the  smell    of    digitalin   is  . 
perceptibla — 2.  It  dissolves  slowly  when  boiled  in  soda-ley  and  is  con- 
verted into  digitalic   acid  without  formation   of  sugar.      100  pts. 
digitalin  yield  116*3  digitalate  of  soda. 

C.  Homolle  and  Quevenne's  Digitaline.— The  digitalin  prepared  by 
Homolle  is  decomposible  into  digitalin,  digitaline,  and  digitalose. 
When  Homolle'fl  digitalin  is  treated  with  alcoholic  ether  of  0*78  sp.  gr. 
the  digitaline  and  digitalose  are  dissolved  and  the  digitalin  is  left 
behind ;  and  if  the  filtrate  be  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  alcohol  of  60°,  the  digitaline  dissolves,  leaving 
the  digitalose.  The  digitaline  may  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the 
solution. 

Properties.  Non-crystalline  scales,  or  pale-yellow,  transparent, 
friable  resin.  It  withstands  the  action  of  the  air,  has  a  peculiar  faint 
odour  and  very  bitter  taste.   Neutral.    For  its  physiological  action  see 

Jf.  Sepert,  9,  20. 

It  behaves  with  hydrochloric  like  Homolle's  digitalin.— Dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  toater^  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  in  100  parts  ether 
of  sp.  gr.  0-727  at  9°  at.  (Homolle  &  Quevenne). 

D.  Digitalin  of  Lehourdais.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  extract  of 
digitalis  prepared  with  dilute  alcohol,is  precipitated  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  filtered,  and  shaken  up  with  bone-black  previously  washed  in 
acid,  whereby  the  liquor  loses  its  colour  and  bitter  taste.  On  decanting 
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the  liquor,  washing  the  charcoal  with  water,  exhausting  it  by  boiling 
in  alcohol,  evaporating^  the  weakly-coloured  alcoholic  solution  over  a 
water-bath,  and  leaving  it  to  cool,  a  powder  is  deposited  which  is  to 
be  washed  and  dissolved  in  alcohol :  the  solution  thus  obtained  yields 
crystals  of  digitalin  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  These  are  very 
bitter,  neutral,  and  free  from  nitrogen.  They  dissolve  in  ail  of  vitriol, 
forming  a  beautiful  purple  solution,  which,  after  some  time,  becomes 
brown  and  deposits  a  black  substance.  The  purple  solution  becomes 
green  on  addition  of  water.  The  crystals  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
water;  they  dissolve  without  colour  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid  or 
alcoholy  with  greater  facility  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  free  from 
water,  and  but  slightly  in  ether  (Lebourdais). 

E.  Digitalin  of  Nativelle.  —  500  gr.  coarsely-powdered  fox-glove 
leaves  are  exhausted  in  a  percolator  with  alcohol  of  50  p.  c. ;  the  dark- 
red  tincture  is  evaporated  on  flat  dishes  in  a  current  of  air ;  and  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  a  litre  of  warm  water :  tannate  of  digitalin  then 
remains  behind  as  a  sticky  mass,  which  is  washed  with  a  little  water 
and  removed.  (This,  when  subjected  to  the  following  treatment,  yields  modified 
digitalin.)  The  soUition  is  evaporated  down  to  4  litres ;  i,000  grs.  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead  is  stirred  well  into  it ;  the  precipitate  is  separated 
by  filtration ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by 
animal  charcoal,  the  remainder  by  sulphate  of  ammonia;  and  as 
much  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  the  clear  filtrate  as  it  is 
able  to  take  up.  From  this,  after  some  time,  the  digitalin  separates  in 
white  flakes,  which,  after  24  hours,  are  collected,  washed  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and,  after  drying,  dissolved 
in  8  parts  of  water,  sulphate  of  lead  then  remaining  undissolved.  The 
solution  is  again  precipitated  by  saturation  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  precipitate  of  digitalin  is  collected,  dried,  and  drenched  with 
alcohol  of  95  p.  c.  The  filtered  solution,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat^ 
deposits  the  digitalin  (Nativelle,  t/^.  Chim.  med,  21,  61;  abstr.  Berz. 
Jahresb.  26,  724. 

The  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  prepared  according  to  1,  is 
precipitated  with  tannic  acid,  and  hot  water  is  poured  upon  the  pre- 
cipitate till  it  melts,  after  which  it  is  kneaded  in  warm  water ;  20  grs. 
of  the  still  moist  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  warm  water 
with  the  aid  of  10  drops  of  solution  of  ammonia ;  the  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  at  20°  and  filtered ;  and  in  case 
the  filtrate  is  still  coloured,  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  it.  The 
lead  is  again  removed  by  carbonic  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
the  digitalin  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  saturation  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia;  it  may  then  be  purified  like  that  obtained  by  method  1. 
(Nativelle). 

Properties.  Amorphous,  translucent,  friable  rosin,  having  a  per- 
sistent, bitter,  and  pungent  taste.  The  dust  irritates  the  eyes,  and 
causes  sneezing.  O'l  gr.  is  poisonous  to  animals  if  it  cannot  be  voided 
by  vomiting.    Neutral.    Permanent  in  the  air.     Contains  nitrogen. 

Decompositions.  1.  Heated  on  platinum-foil  it  melts,  becomes 
colom-ed,  and  gives  off  aromatic  vapours,  which  are  inflammable,  and 
bum  with  a  sooty  deposit.  —  2.  The  diluted  watery  solution,  after 
standing  several  days  in  a  covered  glass  vessel,  acquires  the  smell  of 
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cumarin,  then  of  bitter  almonds,  deposits  white  flocks,  and  becomes 
acid,  but  still  tastes  bitter  and  sharp.  —  3.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  as  modified  digitalin  (see  below)  by  weak  acids,  slowly 
at  mean  temperatures,  very  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat.  —  4.  It  dis- 
solves in  nitric  add  and  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  dark-red  colour.  —  5.  By 
contact  with  alkalme  solutions,  it  loses  its  bitter  taste,  which  is  restored 
only  in  modified  form  by  neutralisation  with  acids. 

Combinations.  Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  cold  water,  —  From  a 
solution  not  too  dilute,  it  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not 
by  the  neutral  acetate.  —  It  is  easily  soluble  in  weak  spirit,  sparingly 
in  absolute  alcohol^  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  tannic  acid  in  white  flocks,  which  unite  into  a 
soft,  translucent  mass  (Nativelle). 

Nativelle  describes  a  modified  digitalin  (perhaps  identical  with.  Walz's 
digitaliretin :  Kr.)-  which  he  obtains  by  the  following  method :  The 
extract  obtained  from  500  grs.  fox-glove  leaves  is  dissolved  in  2  litres 
of  water ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  ;  the 
dissolved  lead  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  solution  is  again  filtered  and  evaporated  to  three-fourths  of  its 
bulk.  On  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid,  this  liquor,  after  long  standing, 
or  immediately  on  being  warmed,  deposits  the  modified  digitalin  in 
translucent  oily  drops.  —  This  modified  digitalin  likewise  separates  out 
when  the  tannate  of  digitalin,  obtained  as  in  E,  is  dissolved  in  weak 
alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead;  and  the  filtrate, 
after  being  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  is  left  to  itself.  — 
Or  sufficient  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  extract  of  digitalis 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  taimate  of  digitalin,  which 
separates  after  some  time,  is  treated  as  above  described.  This 
digitalin  likewise  tastes  extremely  bitter,  but  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  in  confused  crystals 
by  slow  evaporation  (Nativelle). 

F.  Digitalin  (not  Digitaline)  of  Kosmann  (J.  Chim,  med,  22,  377). 
Koamann's  digitaline  is  identical  with  HomoUe's  digitalin.  —  It  occurs  in  small 
quantity  in  the  common  fox-glove  {Digitalis  purpurea).  When  dry 
fox-glove  leaves  are  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  shining 
crystals  of  this  digitalin  may  be  seen  on  agitating  the  cooled  decoction 
in  sunshine.  —  Dry  fox-glove  leaves  are  exhausted  with  cold  water,  the 
solution  is  precipitated  with  terbasic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  is 
treated  for  digitalin  according  to  p.  34,  B.  The  precipitate  is  washed, 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  solution  of  soda,  and  the  brown 
filtrate  is  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  then  deposits  a 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  boiled  with 
alcohol  of  85  p.  c.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated  ;  and  the  solid 
crystalline  residue  is  treated  six  times  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
Kosmann's  fatty  acid  of  digitalis ;  it  is  then  boiled  with  water,  which 
removes  the  extractive  matter  and  leaves  a  white  flocculent  substance 
undissolved.  This  substance  collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  separates  partly  on  cooling,  partly  after  further 
evaporation,  in  crystalline  scales  consisting  of  Kosmann's  digitalin.  — 
Scales,  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  a  pearly  lustre,  like  that  of 
boracic  acid.     Neutral.     Free  from  nitrogen.     Has  a  sharp  taste. 

On  being  heated  it  burns  without  residue,  giving  off  white  fumes 
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and  condensing  in  yellow  drops,  which  afterwards  solidify  in  the 
crystalline  form.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  toater^  and,  when  boiled  ia 
that  liquid,  imparts  to  it  a  pearly  lustre ;  the  solution  deposits  white 
flocks  on  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid*  It  dissolves  in  aqueous 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  thrown  down  by  acids.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion gives  a  white  precipitate  with  neutral  and  basic  acetale  ofUady  not 
with  sesquichlonde  of  iron  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

Dissolves  freely  in  warm  alcohol,  not  in  eth&*  (Eosmann). 

G.  IHgitdlin  of  Lancelot,  L.  A.  Buchner  and  others. — ^Lancelot  re- 
peatedly exhausts  the  aqueous  extract  of  digitalis  at  40*^  with  alcohol 
of  36° ;  evaporates  to  an  extract ;  redissolves  this  extract ;  and  adds 
to  the  solution  8  times  its  weight  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  By 
this  means  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  of  digitalin  is  formed,  which  is 
increased  by  addition  of  water.  The  digitalin  still  remaining  in  solu- 
tion may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  potash.  The  precipitates, 
washed  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  are  treated  several  times  with  animal 
charcoal,  whereby  a  nearly  colourless  solution  is  obtained  which 
deposits  yellow  crystalline  grains  on  evaporation. — ^This  digitalin  is 
sharp,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction  (probably  on 
aooount  of  the  alkali  oonUdned  in  it.  Walz).  Oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  rose-red, 
then  olive-green.  It  is  soluble  in  adds^  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
by  water  (Lancelot) — The  digitalin  thus  obtained  is,  according  to 
L.  A.  Buchner,  a  weak  resin-acid.  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids 
and  is  precipitated  by  acids,  even  by  acetic  acid,  but  is  re-dissolvod 
by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  alkaline  solution  loses  its  bitterness 
on  standing,  more  quickly  when  warmed.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  watery  easily  in  alcohol^  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  TBuchner). 
Buchner's  description  does  not  therefore  agree  with  that  of  Lanoelot. — Riegel 
{N.  Br,  Arch.  58,  290)  purified  the  digitalin  which  he  obtained  by  Lancelot's  pro- 
cess with  animal  charcoal,  according  to  the  method  giyen  by  Lebourdais  (p.  Sd6), 
and  found  it  then  to  agree  with  that  of  Lebonrdais. 

Appendix  to  Digitaliretin  and  Digitalin. 

1.  Eosmann's7)i^aZtr6^n  is  formed  byboiling  digitalin  (HomoUe's?) 
or  digitalic  acid  with  acids  (see  page  336). 

Perhaps  the  same  as  Walz's  digitaletin  (Er.). 

Digitalin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  many  hours  or 
until  it  is  completely  decomposed;  the  digitaliretin  which  separates 
is  collected,  washed  and  dried,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  and 
the  filtrate  is  left  to  evaporate  slowly,  whereupon  it  solidifies  in  a 
granular  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Properties.  Shining  plates,  which  at  169°  begin  to  melt  without 
further  change.    It  reddens  litmus  slightly.    Tastes  bitter. 

Eosmann, 
Calculation  according  to  Eosmann.  mea». 

30  0 180    6816    68-23 

25  H 25     8-77    8-41 

10  O  80    28-08    28-86 

0»"H»0»<>  285    100*00    10000 

Kosmaon  erroneousljF  calculates  the  ccmposition  of  digitaliretin  at  68*5  p.  o.  (Er.) 
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It  Bcarcely  dissolveB  in  water,  but  renders  the  liqnid  bitter. — It 
does  not  dissolve,  either  in  aqueous  ammonia  or  in  potash-let/.  The 
alcoholic  solution  produces  scarcely  any  precipitate  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  yields  tnth  it,  on  evaporation, 
a  granular  precipitate,  while  ammonia  added  to  the  supernatant  acid 
liqidd  throws  down  white  flocks,  which  disappear  on  being  heated,  and 
re-appear  on  cooling.  With  baste  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  crystalline, 
and  ^^th  ferrous  9ulph<xte  a  pale  yellow  precipitate.  —  With  mlphate  of 
ooppeTj  digitaliretin  forms  a  sky-blue  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  at 
100**,  contains  42'27  p.  c.  digitaliretin,  5*9  p.  c.  oxide  of  copper,  and 
61 '8  p.  c.  of  terbasic  sulphate  of  copper,  and  from  which  alcohol 
extracts  the  whole  of  the  digitaliretin.  —  The  solution  of  digitaliretin 
slowly  produces  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  which 
alcohol  has  been  added,  and  precipitates  shining  scales  which  soon 
turn  brown. 

Digitaliretin  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easOy  in  boiling  alcohol  of 
90  p.  c,  and  sparingly  in  ether  (Kosmann,  N.  J.  Pharm.  38,  1). 


2.  Digitaliidc  Acid. 

KosuAKN.    N.  J.  Pharm,  38,  14. 

Formatian.    By  boiling  digitalin  B  with  soda-ley. 

Preparation.  Digitalin  is  boiled  for  1^  hours  with  a  solution  of  soda 
of  36**  (Baum^),  the  water  which  evaporates  being  replaced ;  the  liquid 
is  nearly  neutralized  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol ;  and  the  filtrate 
is  evaporated.  It  then  deposits  digitalinate  of  soda,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  flocculent 
precipitate  which  separates  is  collected  and  crystallised  from  boiling 
alcohol.  When  an  alkaline  solution  of  digitalin,  after  boiling  and 
cooling,  is  at  once  precipitated  with  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  greater  part  of  the  digitalinic  acid  is  thrown  down ;  the  rest  may 
be  precipitated  by  boiling  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  obtained  in 
the  free  state  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Properties:  Crystalline  mass  consisting  of  microscopic,  shining,  and 
translucent  plates.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  tastes  somewhat 
bitter.  When  dried  at  100*"  it  contams  60-94:  p.  c.  C,  7*64  H.,  and 
41-52  0. 

By  boiling  with  adds,  it  is  resolved  into  digitaliretin  and  sugar. 

Digitalinic  acid  combines  with  bases.  With  soda  it  forms  a  salt, 
which  crystallises  in  rosettes,  and,  when  dried  at  100°,  contains  on 
the  average  14-08  p.  c.  soda.  —  It  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts. 

Digitalinic  acid  is  soluble  in  akohoL 

3.  Digitalic  Acid. 
Pye.  Morin.    N.  J,  Pharm.  7, 296. 

Prqmratmi.    The  hot  aqueous  infusion  of  fox-glove  leaves  is  eva- 
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porated  over  a  water-bath ;  alcohol  of  92  p.  c  is  added  to  the  syrup  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  after  some  days ; 
the  alcohol  distilled  o£F  the  filtrate ;  and  the  remaining  Uquid  is  eva- 
porated down  to  a  thick  extract.  This  extract  is  digested  several 
times  in  hot  ether,  until  it  has  lost  all  bitterness,  whereupon  (aooording  to 
Morin !)  digitalin  and  digitalic  acid  are  dissolved.  Caustic  baryta  is 
now  gradually  added  to  the  ethereal  tinctures,  till  they  acquire  aa 
alkaline  reaction  ;  and  the  yeUow  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with 
ether  till  it  is  no  longer  bitter,  then  with  alcohol  of  92  p.  c,  as  long  as 
the  alcohol  becomes  coloured,  and  decomposed  under  water  with 
(preferably  an  insufficient  quantity  of)  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
reddish  and  very  acid  filtrate  is  evaporated,  excluding  the  air  as 
much  as  possible,  and  decanted  after  cooling  and  standing,  to  allow 
the  separation  of  a  brown  fiocculent  precipitate ;  alcohol  of  95  p.  c.  is 
added  to  precipitate  any  digitalate  of  baryta  that  may  have  remained 
in  solution ;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  to  the  crystallising 
point.  The  crystals  found  in  the  brown  mother-liquor  must  be  r^- 
crystallised  from  alcohol  with  the  least  possible  access  of  air. 

Properties,  White  needles,  having  a  not  unpleasant  sour  taste. 
They  redden  litmus  strongly,  and  have  a  faint  peculiar  odour. 

Decompositions.  Digitalic  acid,  when  heat^^  melts,  gives  off  a 
suffocating  vapour,  blackens,  bums  with  a  white  flame,  and  leaves  a 
light  inflammable  charcoal.  —  Exposed  to  light  or  otV,  especially  in 
presence  of  alkalis,  it  is  changed  to  a  black  product,  which  then  colours 
the  solutions,  and  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol ;  lees 
in  ether. 

Combinations.  Digitalic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  decom- 
poses carbonates,  displacing  the  carbonic  acid. 

Its  soluble  salts  soon  become  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  deliquescent  potash-salt  crystallises  with  difficulty ;  the  soda-salt 
better.  The  baryta  and  lime-salts  are  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.     The  magnesia-salt  is  soluble  in  water. 

Digitalate  of  Zinc. — When  digitalic  acid  is  agitated  with  excess  of 
carbonate  of  zinc,  an  add  filtrate  is  formed  which,  on  evaporation  in 
vacuo,  deposits  at  first  a  transparent  gum,  which,  after  some  days, 
becomes  crystalline.  It  does  not  become  coloured  on  exposure  to  the 
air  so  quickly  as  the  other  salts. 

Digitalate  of  Lead  is  white,  heavy,  and  insoluble ;  the  copper-salt 
is  green,  insoluble ;  the  silver-salt  white,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

Digitalate  of  soda  throws  down  a  copious  fiocculent  precipitate 
from  a  watery  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate^  but  does  not  alter  ferric 
acetate. 

Digitalic  acid  dissolves  very  easily  ia  alcohol,  less  in  ether. 
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4.  Fatty  Acids  from  Digitalis. 

KosKAim  (1846).    J.  Chim.  med.  22,  377. 
Diffitoleie  ttcid. 
Compare  Eosmann's  Digitalin  (p.  887). 

The  ethereal  solutions  of  the  acid  obtained  as  there  described 
leaves  on  eyaporation  a  green  oil,  which  soon  solidifies  into  a  granulo- 
ciystaUine  mass.  This  is  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  precipitated  with  acetic  acid,  then  washed,  and 
dissolved  in  ether,  from  which  it  is  recovered  on  evaporation. 

Green,  star-shaped  groups  of  needles,  which  melt  at  30°,  make 
grease-spots  on  paper,  have  a  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  sharp, 
bitter  taste.     Its  alcoholic  solution  reddens  Utmus. 

Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  —  Decomposes  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  carbonates  and  hicarhonates  of  the  alkalis^  dissolves  in  them,  and 
is  precipitated  in  green  flocks  by  acids.  —  It  forms  with  the  heavy 
metallic  oxides^  insoluble,  yellow  or  green  feathery  salts. 

Potash-salt.  —  The  acid  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  aqueous  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  digested  in  cold  alcohol  of  85  p.  c. ;  this  leaves  on  evaporation 
a  greenish-brown  imperfectly  crystalline  residue  which  does  not  con- 
tain any  carbonate  of  potash.  Its  aqueous  solution  froths  like 
soap- water. 

Soda-salt.  —  Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potash-salt.  It  is 
a  soft  soapy  mass,  soluble  in  ether. 

Baryta-salt,  w—  Obtained  from  the  potash-salt  by  double  decomposi  - 
tion.  It  crystallises  in  tufts,  which  at  100°  become  green  and  gummy. 
It  contains  1872  p.  c.  baryta,  and  81  28  p.  c.  acid. 

Lead-salt.  —  Obtained  from  the  soda-salt  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
by  double  decomposition.  Green  gummy  tufts,  which  melt  at  60°,  and 
do  not  soHdify  in  the  ciystalUne  form  on  cooling.  It  contains  25*13 
p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  and  74*87  p.  c.  acid.  On  being  drenched  with 
ether,  it  is  resolved  into  an  acid  salt  which  dissolves,  and  a  residue  of 
basic  salt,  the  latter  containing,  at  100°,  64*88  p.  c  oxide  of  lead 
and  35-12  acid. 

The  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Primary  Nucleus  C^". 

Cetylene. 
C«"H«. 

DuvAS  &  Peugot.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  62,  8 ;  Pogg.  86,  189 ;   J.  pr- 

Chem.  9,  285. 
Bbbthelot.     Compt.  rend.  44,   1350 ;    N.  Ann.   Chim.  Phys.  51,  81 ; 

Chim.  organ.  1,  121 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  104,  184 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  72,  106  ; 

Chem.  Centr.  1857,  573. 

CHime.     Cetylen.    Aethalen.    (See  yii,  155.) 
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^  Formation,  —  1.   Prom  ethal   by   the  action  of   phosphoric  acid 

%  .    (Dumas  &  Peligot).  —  2.  Chloride  of  cetyl,  on  continued  boiling,  gives 

l"  up  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  cetylene  (Tuttscheff).  — 

^  8.  By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  ethal,  chloride  of 

f:  cetyl  and  cetylphosphoric   acid  being   formed  at   the    same   time 

E  (Tuttscheff).  —  4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  spermaceti-fat  (Smith).  — 

^  6.  One  of  the  oils  resulting  from  the  diy  distillation  of  steaiic  acid  \a  probaby 
cetj^lene  (Bedtenbacher). 

Preparation.  Ethal  is  distilled  onoe  or  twice  with  pounded  com- 
mercial glacial  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  distillate  is  redistilled  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (Dumas  &  Pellgot).  The  distillate  collected 
from'  the  rapid  distillation  of  spermaceti  forms,  witii  potash-lej,  a  soap  frmn  tiie 
aqueous  solution  of  which  ether  extraote  cetylene  (Smith). 

Properties,  Colourless,  non-solidifiable  oil,  which  makes  grease- 
stains  on  paper.  Boils  at  275"  (274°,  Tuttscheff)  without  decomposi- 
tion. Neutral,  tasteless.  Vapour-density  =  8'007  (Dumas  &  Peligot). 
Sp.  gr.  0-7893  at  15-2%  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  at  4"^  being  t^en  as 
unity  (Mendelejef).    {Compt.  rend.  51,  97 ;  Kopp'a  Jahreab.  1860,  7.) 


82  0 192    .. , 

Dumas  &  Peligot.      Smith. 
... .    85*71    ..          84*98               84*40 

32  H    32 

14*29                 14*20                 14*12 

0"HW  224    „,. 

C-vapoup  

.....  100-00    .. 99-18    98-62 

YolnmeB.             densiiy. 
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H-gaa    

82    2*218 

Oetylene-yapour 

2 16*630 

1 7*766 

Cetylene  bums  with  a  pure  white  flame  (Dumas  &  Peligot).  It 
combines  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  at  100**  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrohromic  acids.  When  cetylene  is  heated  to  100°  with  a  large 
excess  of  a  cold-saturated  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  100  hours,  about  the  half  of  the  cetylene  is  converted 
into  chloride  of  cetyl  (or  an  isomeric  compound,  as  shown  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  amyl  series  f  Kr.) ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  excess  of  cetylene  to  be  separated  (Berthelot). 

Cetylene  is  insoluble  in  watery  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether  (Dumas  &  Peligot). 


Cetylic  Ether. 
C»H»o  =  C"H«,HO. 

MorecorrecUy  C«*H«0«  =  C«H"0,C»H»0. 
Peidau.    Ann.  Pharm.  83,  22. 
Oxide  of  Cetyl. 
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Iodide  of  cetyl  is  heated  to  110**  with  sodium-ethal  till  it  is  decom- 
posed, with  separation  of  iodide  of  sodium ;  the  product  is  dissolved  in 
ether ;  the  iodide  of  sodium  separated  by  boiling  with  water ;  and  the 
product  is  finally  purified  by  repeated  crystaUisation  from  boiling 
alcohol,  washing,  and  melting  the  crystals  in  water. — When  ethal  is 
heated  with  oil  of  yitrioi  the  mixture  oontoinB,  aooordini:  to  Heintz,  oetyl-other  and 
oetyl-aldehjrde.    See  page  345. 

Beautiful  shimng  laminae,  melting  at  55^,  and  solidifying  to  a 
radiating  mass  at  68*5°.  At  150**  it  turns  brown,  gives  off  a  faint, 
fatty  odom*,  and  a  small  quantity  of  brown  distillate,  the  remainder 
passing  over  unchanged  at  about  300**. 

It  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  not  changed  by  boiling 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  adds. 

Fridao. 
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Chevreul.  Ann.  Ckm,  Phya.  7,  157. — Becherchea  sur  le  corps  gras^  161 
and  239. 

Lroanu  &  Bussr.  J.  Pharm.  12,  625 ;  Mag.  Pharm.  17,  150 ;  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.di J  67. 

DuHAB  &  Peugot.    Ann.  Ckm.Phy8.  62,  6;  J.pr  Chem.  9,  285. 

Dumas  &  Stass.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73,  113 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  35, 139. 

L.  Smtth.     Ann.  Pharm.  42,  241 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  6,  40. 

Stenhouse.  Phil  Mag.  J.^  20,  271 ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  1,  43 ;  J.  pr. 
Chem.  27,  253- 

Fbidau.  Ann.  Pharm.  83,  1 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,  457 ;  -AT.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phya.  36,  365.    Preliminary  notice :  Ann.  Pharm.  80,  117. 

W.  HsDTrz.  Also  as  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  Hcintz's  researches 
on  the  fats.  —  1.  Melting  point  of  Stearin :  Berl.  Akad.  Ber.  1849, 
222 1  J.pr.  CTem.  48,  382;  Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  188;  Inst.  1849, 
890;  Lieb.  Kopp'aJahreah.  1849,  342.-2.  Mutton-fat,  Spermaceti, 
Human  fat;  Pogg.  84,  221  and  238;  J.  pr.  Chem.  53,  443;  Ann. 
Pharm.  80,  293;  Pharm.  CerUr.  1851,  645;  Inat.  1852,  63;  Lieb. 
Kqpp'a  Jahreab.  1851,  446.  —  3.  Spermaceti:  Pogg.  87,  21  and 
267 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  57,  30 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  583 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1852, 
821 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  37,  361 ;  Lieb.  Kopp'a  Jahresb.  1852,  503. 
—4.  Mutton-fat.  Mixed  nature  of  Margaric  acid  :  Pogg.  87,  553  ; 
J.pr.  Chem.  57, 300;  Ann.  Pharm.  84,  297 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  777. 
Chem,  Oaz.  1853,41 ;  Lieb.  Kopp' a  Jahreab.  1852,  515. — 5.  Beef-suet: 
Pogg.  89,  579 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  295 ;  Lieb.  Kopp'a  Jahreab.  1853, 
445.-6.  Butter:  Pogg.  90,  137;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  300;  J.pr. 
Chem.  60,  301 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  441 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  25,  71 ;  Lieb. 
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Kojrp's  Jahresb.  1853,  447.  —  7.  Spermaceti :  Pogg.  92, 429  and  588 ; 
Ann,  Fharm.  92,  291 ;  J.pr.  Chem.  62, 349  and  482  ;  63,  162 ;  Pharm. 
Centr.  1854,  585  ;  Phil.  Mag.  (4)  9,  74 ;  Inst.  1854,  405  ;  Lidf.  Kapp'8 
Jahresb.  1854,  456.-8.  Melting-point  of  Stearin:  Pogg.  93,  431  ; 
Ann.  Pharm.  92,  300;  J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  168;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854, 
777;  Inst.  1855,  116;  Chem.  Gaz.  1854,  461;  Lieh.  Kopp* 8  Jahresb. 
1854,447.-9.  Action  of  Nitric  acid  on  Stearin:  Pogg.  98,  443; 
Ann.  Pharm.  92,  290 ;  J  pr.  Chem.  64,  56  ;  Lieh.  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1854, 
446.  —  IIeintz  &  Hetzer  against  Collet.  Olive  oil:  J.pr.  Chem. 
64,  111 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1854,  461.— 11.  Action  of  Potaeh- 
lime  on  Ethal :  Pogg.  93,  519 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  92,  299 ;  J.  p\  Chem.  63, 
364;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,907;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1854,  460. — 
12.  Against  Schariing:  Ann.  Pharm.  97,271;  Lieb.Kopp's  JaJtresb. 
1855,  616.  — 13.  Distillation  of  Stearin  :  Pogg.  94,  272  ;  J.  pr.  Chem. 
64,  413;  Pharm.  Centr.  1855,  174;  Inst.  1855,  235;  Lieb.  Kopp'a 
Jahresb.  1855,  514.  — 14.  Distillation  of  Stearate  of  Lime :  Pogg.  96, 
65 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  66,  121 ;  Pharn\.  Centr.  1855,  591 ;  Inst.  1855,  432  ; 
Lieb.  Kojrp's  Jahresb.  1855,  516.  —  15.  Olive  oil :  J.  pr.  Chem.  70, 366  ; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1857,  735;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857,  353.  — 16.  Com- 
binations of  Cetyl;  Artificial  Margaric  acid:  Pogg.  102,  257; 
J.pr.  Chem.  72,  173;  Chem.  Centr.  1857,  684;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857, 
355  and  445.  — Summary  of  1  to  14:  J.pr.  Chem.  66,  1. 
Becker.     Ann.  Pharm.  102,  209 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  72,  126 ;  Chem.  Centr. 

1857,  486;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  52,  340;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857, 
355. 

Berthelot.  Compt.  rend.  44,  1350 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  51,  81 ;  N.  J. 
Pharm.  32,  90;  J.  pr.  Chem.  72,  106 ;  Ann.  Pharm.\o^,  184;  Chem. 
Centr.  1857,  573 ;  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1857,  425.  —  Compt.  rend.  47, 262 ; 
N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  51 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  112,  356 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresb. 

1858,  417. 

Tuttscheff.     Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  4,  59 ;  Kopp^s  Jahresb.  1860,  405. 

Cetylalcohol.  —  First  described  by  Chevrenl  in  1818.  Occurs  in 
spermaceti,  combined  with  different  fatty  acids  in  the  form  of  an 
ether. 

Preparation.  1.  Spermaceti  is  saponified  as  described  at  page  45, 
vol.  XV,  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  separated  as 
baryta-salts,  in  the  manner  there  described,  from  the  ethal,  which 
remains  dissolved  in  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  ethereal 
solution  of  the  ethal ;  the  residue  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  any  baryta  that  may  remain,  then  dis- 
solved in  warm  alcohol ;  and  the  ethal  which  crystallises  out  on  con- 
centrating and  cooling  the  liquid  is  purified  by  repeated  pressure 
and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  Small  portions  of  spermaceti  which 
have  escaped  sa}X)nification  separate  on  gradual  cooling  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  if  not  too  concentrated,  so  that  the  ethal-solution  can 
be  poured  off  from  them,  and  that  which  then  crystallises  out  may  be 
brought  to  the  melting  point  of  49''  to  49*5°  (Heintz).  Or  the  ethal 
which  first  separates  may  be  boiled  with  additional  alcoholic  potash  to 
ensure  the  decomposition  of  the  whole  of  the  spermaceti  (Heintz, 
Becker).  —  2.  Spermaceti  is  melted  with  half  its  weight  of  hydrate  of 
potash,  the  temperature  not  being  allowed  to  rise  above  110°  to  120*  ; 
the  mass  is  treated  with  boiling  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  floating 
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oily  mixture  of  fatty  acids  and  ethal  is  again  melted  with  potash  ;  the 
whole  is  suspended  in  hot  water,  and  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  the  precipitate  is  collecte«l  and  dried.  The  ethal  is  separated  from 
the  lime-soap  by  hot  alcohol  or  ether,  as  in  1  (Dumas  and  Peligot,  Smith). 
Fridau  ubbb,  instead  of  the  solid  hydrate,  a  solution  of  potash,  strong  enough  to 
solidify  when  cold.  Chevrcul  saponifies  with  strong  aqueous  potash-ley,  in  which 
case,  howeyer,  the  mixture  must  he  heated  for  several  days.  The  ethal  has  still  to 
be  purified  by  distillation  (Dumas  &  Peligot). 

The  ethal  obtained  in  this  manner  is  not  the  pure  compound  C*H"*0*, 
but  contains  in  addition  to  this,  which  is  its  chief  constituent,  small 
quantities  of  stethal,  C'H'K)',  methal  (p.  209),  and  lethal  (xv.  48) 
alcohols  which  are  far  from  having  been  completely  isolated  and  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity.  Their  presence  is  manifested  by  the  behaviour  of 
the  ethal  with  hydrate  of  potash,  as  described  at  page  346.  If  the 
ethal  is  recrystallised  several  times  from  alcohol  until  its  melting 
point  is  brought  to  49°,  a  portion  of  the  ethal,  together  with  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  methal  and  lethal,  remains  in  the 
mother-Uquor,  while  the  portion  which  crystallises  out  contains  the 
stethal  together  with  ethal  (Heintz). 

Properties.  Ethal,  when  melted  and  gradually  cooled,  crystallises 
in  shining  laminsB ;  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  it  separates  in  small 
spangles,  which  glitter  less  than  those  of  spermaceti.  Colourless, 
translucent.  Melts  above  48°  (Chevreul),  at  48-3°  (Stenhouse),  at  49*5° 
(Heintz),  and  solidifies  at  48**.  It  evaporates  even  when  spermaceti  is 
boiled  with  potash-ley,  so  that  a  funnel  held  over  the  mass  becomes 
covered  with  it ;  it  likewise  evaporates  completely  when  heated  in  an 
open  dish  (Chevreul),  and  passes  over  quite  undecomposed  on  repeated 
distillation  (Bussy  &  Lecanu).  —  Boiling  point  about  400°  (Dumas  & 
Peligot).  Without  taste  or  smell ;  neutral.  —  For  its  specific  heat,  the 
latent  heat  of  its  vapour,  and  latent  heat  when  melted,  see  Favre  &  SUbermann.  (N. 
Asm,  Chim.  Fhys.  87|  461.) 

CheTreul.      Dumas  &    Stenhouse.  Heintz. 
Peligot. 

82  0  ^....  192    ....    7984    ....    78-68    ....    7810    ....    7822    ....  79*27 

84  H 84    ....    1405    ....     13*95    ....    1424    ....     18-96    ....  1406 

2  O  - ....    16    ....      6-61    ....      7-37    ....      766    -..      782    ....  6*67 

CFH«02    242    ....  100-00    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  100*00    ....  10000 

It  must  be  regarded  as  an  alcohol  (rii  191). 

Decompositions.  1.  When  the  vapour  of  ethal  is  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  are  foimed,  containing 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  carbon;  among  them 
propylene  C*H"  occurs  in  large  quantity  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  32,  142). 
—  2.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  like  wax  (Chevreul).  —  3.  By  re- 
peated distillation  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid^  it  is  converted  into 
cetylene  (p.  341)  (Dumas  &  Peligot). — 4.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is 
passed  through  melted  ethal,  or  through  its  solution  in  absolute 
alcohol,  the  melting  point  is  but  little  altered,  and  no  chloride  of  cetyl 
is  produced  (Heintz). — 6.  When  ethal  is  boiled  with  100  parts  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'28,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  is  given  off, 
and  by  repeated  cohobation,  till  the  residue  becomes  soluble  in  the 
distillate,  a  crystallisable  acid  body  is  formed,  which  does  not  precipi- 
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tale  lime-water  (Chevreul).  —  6.  Ethal  heated  with  bichromate  of  potash 
and  dilute  sulphuric  add  yields  oetjlic  aldehyde  (Fridau). 

7.  It  is  not  altered  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  but,  on  bemg  heated  with 
it,  is  conyerted  into  cetylsulphuric  acid.  It  is  carbonised  by  distilla* 
tion  with  oil  of  vitriol  (Dumas  &  Peligot). 

Ethal  mixed  with  10  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  at  18^  assumes  in  two 
hours  a  pale  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  gives  off  a  little  sulphurous 
acid;  at  100"*  it  changes  to  a  full  brown-red,  gives  off  much  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  is  then  but  sparingly  solubfe,  with  diminished 
colour,  in  the  acid ;  above  100®  it  is  blackened  without  being  dis- 
solved, and  appears  to  give  off  hydrosulphuric  acid  (Chevreul).  With 
melted  ethal,  even  cold  sulphuric  acid  produces  cetylene-sulphuric  acid, 
but  when  ethal  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  out  of  contact  of  air  with 
half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and 
a  dark  brown  mass  is  formed,  contabiing  scarcely  any  cetylene-sulphuric 
acid,  but  a  body  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  solidifies  on  cooling. 
After  being  crystallised  eight  times  from  ether,  with  the  help  of 
animal  charcoal,  it  melts  at  53*4®,  but  the  melting  point  is  stUl  not 
quite  constant.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  81*40  p.  c.  C,  13*84  H., 
and  4*76  0.,  so  that  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  cetyUc  ether  and  cetylic 
aldehyde,  like  that  which  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanide 
cetyl  and  of  artificial  margaric  add  (Heintz).  The  same  mixture,  is 
formed  when  ethal  is  heated  with  excess  of  common  salt  and  a 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole,  and 
may  be  extracted  from  the  mass  by  boiling  ether.  After  18  crystal- 
lisations from  ether-alcohol,  its  melting  point  is  raised  from  47*9^ 
to  55*7°.  The  substance  melting  at  63""  contains  81*24  C,  13.75  H., 
and  5*01  0.  (Heintz). 

8.  By  iodine  and  phosphorus,  ethal  is  converted  into  iodide  of  cetyl ; 
by  bromine  and  phosphorus,  into  bromide  of  cetyl. 

9.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  ethal  becomes  heated,  gives  off 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  gas,  and  forms  chlorophosphoric  add 
and  chloride  of  cetyl  (Dumas  &  Peligot)  together  with  cetylene  and 
cetyl-phosphoric  add,  which  is  left  in  the  residue  (Tuttscheff), 

10.  Ethal  heated  with  5  or  6  parts  of  potash-lime  to  210"*  or  220** 
gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  palmitate  of  potash  (Dumas  and  Stas). 

C«H»*0»  +  ZOjHO  ==  O^H^KO*  +  4H. 
The  evolution  of  hydrogen  does  not  become  rapid  till  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  between  263^  and  275^ ;  the  resulting  acid  is  a  mixture  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  palmitic  acic^  together  with  stearic, 
myristic,  and  lauric  acids.  The  last  three  adds  are  formed  from 
stethal,  methal,  and  lethal — compounds  which  cannot  themselves  be 
separated  from  ethal— in  the  same  way  as  palmitic  add  is  formed  from 
ethal  properly  so  called  (Heintz),  Scharling  {Ann,  Fharm.  96,  236J 
likewise  found  butyric  add  in  the  residue  obtained  after  heating  ethal 
with  potash-lime ;  but  according  to  Heintz,  this  acid  is  present  only 
when  the  air  has  had  access  to  the  mixture, 

11.  Potassium  or  sodium  disengages  hydrogen  from  melted  ethal, 
and  forms  potassium-ethal  or  sodium-ethal,  compounds  in  which  1  at. 
hydrogen  is  displaced  by  1  at.  metal;  they  are  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  into  chloride  of  sodium  and 
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ethal  (Lowig,  Pogg.  43,  622),  (Fridau).  Sodium-ethal  obtained  at 
llO**  is  solid,  yellowish-grey,  and  melts  partially  at  100°,  completely 
at  110**.    It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  water  (Fridau). 

12.  By  the  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  hydrate  of  potash^  ethal 
is  converted  into  cetylxanthate  of  potash  (Provostaye  &  Desains). 

Id.  From  the  organic  acids  and  ethal  the  cetylic  ethers  are  formed, 
with  elimination  of  water.  Those  containing  acetic,  butyric,  benzoic, 
and  stearic  acids  are  formed  by  heating  these  acids  with  ethal  to  200^ 
(Berthelot).  Ethal  heated  with  succinic  acid  yields  succinate  of  celyl, 
but  no  corresponding  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  ethal  with 
oxalic  acid  (Tuttscheff).  Acetate  of  cetyl  is  formed  by  the  aid  of 
sidphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids  in  a  mixture  of  ethal  and  acetic  acid ; 
benzoate  of  ethal  is  formed  from  ethal  and  chloride  of  benzoyl  (Becker). 
When  ethal  is  heated  to  100"  for  9  hours  with  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 
88*7  p.  c.  of  the  ethal  enters  into  combination  ;  if  for  40  hours,  63*7  p.  c. ;  while  if, 
instecul  of  ethal,  common  alcohol  is  used,  from  41*2  to  59*8  p.  o.  of  it  is  converted 
into  ethylic  acetate  (Berthelot  &  P^an  de  St.  Gilles,  Compt.  rend,  65,  48). 

14.  Ethal  combined  with  sodium  is  attacked  by  chloroform  and  by 
chloride  of  ethylene  (oil  of  defiant  gas,  viii,  376),  (Tuttscheff) ;  by 
hydriodate  of  aniline  at  120°,  it  is  decomposed  into  chloride  of  sodium 
and  crystals  which  melt  less  easily  than  ethal,  but  dissolve  more 
freely  in  alcohol ;  heated  with  iodide  of  cetyly  it  yields  cetylic  ether 
(Fridau). 

Combinations,  Ethal  is  not  soluble  in  watcTf  and  is  not  altered 
by  boiling  with  water  ^Chevreul). 

It  forms  a-  crystallisable  compound  with  bichloride  of  tin  (Lewy, 
Compt  rend.  21,  371). 

Ethal  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*812  at  54^, 
and  crystallises  in  part  on  cooling.  —  It  dissolves  freely  in  ether.  —  It 
mixes  with  f(Uty  acids.  60  parts  of  a  mixture  of  margaric  and  oleic 
acids,  melting  at  45°,  yield,  on  addition  of  40  parts  etnal,  a  mixture 
melting  at  43°  to  44°  (Chevreul). 


Appendix  to  Ethal. 

Getin  or  Spennaceti-£Eit. 

Spermaceti  is  found  in  peculiar  cavities  in  the  head  of  Physeter 
macrocq>hahi8j  Ph.  Tursio  and  others,  and  of  Delphvnus  ederUtUuSf 
being  kept  in  solution  in  the  sperm-oil  by  the  heat  of  the  animal's 
body,  and  crystallising  out  after  death.  It  is  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  oil  by  filtration  and  by  treatment  with  potash-ley,  and  then 
melted.  The  fused  and  solidified  mass,  constituting  the  spermaceti  of 
commerce,  is  white,  scaly,  brittle,  soft  to  the  touch,  of  sp.  gr.  0*943  at 
15°  (0-843  at  50°,  0*824  at  81°,  0*813  at  94°,  ihe  sp.  gr.  of  water  at 
15°  being  taken  at  1),  (Saussure);  melting  point  from  38°  to  47° ; 
nearly  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  neutral 

Spermaceti  is  also  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  blubber  of  the 
Balaena  rostrata  (Sdiarling,  J.  pr.  Chem.  43,  257),  and,  with  but 
slightly  different  properties,  in  the  oil  of  jDelphinua  globicqfs  (Chevreul). 
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When  spennaceti  is  freed  from  adhering  sperm-oil  by  means  of 
cold  alcohol,  and  the  residue  repeatedly  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol, 
the  spermaceti-fat  or  cetin  of  Chevreul  is  obtained.  This  may  be 
still  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  ether  (Heintz, 
Hofstadter). 

Properties  of  Cetin,  Soft  white  laminsB  having  a  pearly  lustre 
melts  at  49**  (Chevreul),  63-5°  (Heintz),  54-5°  (Hofstadter),  and  solidi- 
fies at  48-4**  to  49-4°  (Stenhouse),  50-5  (Hofstadter),  to  a  compact 
radiate  mass.  If  not  exposed  to  the  air,  it  evaporates  without  de- 
composition at  a  temperature  near  360°  (see  below).  —  Inodorous ; 
neutral  (Chevreul).  Cetin  crystallised  from  dolphin  oil,  and  purified 
by  alcohol,  solidifies  partly  at  46**,  wholly  at  43*5  (Chevreul). 

Chevreul.  Smith.  Stenhoiue.  Heints. 

64  0  884    ....    8000    ....    80-0    ....  7971  ....    7866    ....  80-03 

64  H 64    ....     13-33    ....     12*8    ....  ISSO  ....     18-21     ....  18-26 

4  O  82    ....      6-67    ....      7-2    ....  699  ....      818    ....  6*72 

CMH«CM 480    ....  100-00    ....  100*0    ....  10000    ....  100-00    ....  100-00 

Cetm  is  formed  from  pahnitio  acid  and  ethal,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  may 
be  separated  into  these  oompounds,  with  assumption  of  water  (L.  Smith)  :  it  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  palmitate  of  cetyl.  Spennaceti  yields  by  saponification, 
besides  palmitic  acid,  small  quantities  of  stearic,  myristio,  and  laurio  adds,  and, 
besides  ethal,  also  stethal,  methal  and  leUial,  which  acids  and  alcohols  are  present  in 
the  form  of  compounds  analogous  to  palmitate  of  cetyl  (Heintz).  —  The  ethereal 
nature  of  spennaceti  was  first  recognised  by  Chevreul,  more  exactly  by  Dumas  & 
PeHgot,  the  former  of  whom  regarded  the  acids  obtained  by  saponification  of 
spermaceti  as  oleic  and  margario  acids. 

Decompositions.  1.  By  dry  distillation  a  distillate  is  ohtained,  which 
has  a  lower  melting  point  (23*5°  Chevreul,  23®  Bussy  &  Lecanu),  does 
not  yield  sebacic  acid  to  water  (whence  it  follows  that  cetin  contains 
no  oleic  add :  Stenhouse)^  and  may  be  saponified  by  potash.  From  this 
soap-ley,  ether  extracts  an  oil,  probably  cetylene,  and  perhaps  some 
undecomposed  spermaceti ;  the  soap  contains  pidmitic  acid  (melting  at 
56*")  and  one  of  the  hquid  acids  derived  from  the  sperm  oil.  Moreover, 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  water,  carbonic  add,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  defiant  gas  pass  over,  while  charcoal  remains.  No  ethal  is 
formed  in  this  decomposition  (L.  Smith).  Bussy  &  Lecanu  obtained 
also  acetic  acid  and  a  yellow  material  resembling  camphor,  perhaps 
chrysene  (xv.  1).  —  2.  Spermaceti  bums  with  a  bright  flame  Ukc  wax. 
—  3.  It  is  decomposed  by  superheated  steam  at  160°,  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  strong  bases  (Scnarling). 

4.  When  cetin  is  heated  with  nitric  acidy  nitrous  fumes  are  slowly 
given  off;  but  even  after  3  or  4  days,  some  of  the  fat,  having  a 
rancid  smell,  still  floats  in  the  acid ;  in  fact  10  days'  digestion,  with 
addition  of  fresh  acid,  is  required  to  dissolve  it,  and  from  15  to  20  days 
to  oxidise  it  completely  (Smith).  After  24  hours'  action  of  the  acid, 
the  cetin  becomes  soft,  crystalline,  and  easily  soluble  in  potash- 
ley;  from  the  alkaline  solution,  mineral  acids  separate  a  solid  and 
an  oily  acid  (Radcliff,  Ann.  Pharm.  43,  349).  By  this  oxidation  there 
are  formed:  a.  OenanthyUc  acid  (xii,  451),  as  a  volatile  oil  floating  in 
the  distillate  (Radcliff,  Arppe). — b.  Succinic  octtf  (Chevreul),  confirmed 
by  Radcliff  and  Arppe.  —  c.  According  to  Smith,  ad^  addj  which  was 
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not  found  either  by  Eadcliff  or  by  Arppe,  and  is  regarded  by  the  latter, 
not  as  a  distinct  compound,  but  as  a  mixture  of  succinic  acid  with  more 
easily  fusible  acids.  —  A.  JPimelic  acid  (xii,  463),  according  to  Radcliff. 
Arppe  formerly  also  doubted  whether  this  waa  a  distinct  add  {Ann.  Pharm.  115, 
143),  but  afterwards  (Ann,  Pharm.  124,  98),  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  bo.  Arppe 
{Ann.  Pharm.  120,  292  ;  124,  98),  by  boiling  spermaceti  in  a  retort  for 
10  hours  with  2  parts  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  pouring  back  the 
distillate,  removing  the  acid  solution,  pouring  on  fresh  acid,  and  con- 
tinuing this  treatment  for  8  or  10  days,  obtained,  besides  volatile 
oenanthylic  acid,  a  non- volatile  oil,  which  solidified  with  difficulty  in  the 
cold,  and  an  acid  solution  from  which  he  separated  succinic,  suberic, 
pimelic  (see  on  this,  Arppe's  more  recent  statement ;  Ann.  Pharm.  124,  98),  and 
sebacic  acids.      See  also  below,  the  decomposition  of  oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid. 

5.  Cetin  digested  with  10  parts  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  in  a  few 
hours  to  a  thick  yellow  liquid,  which  on  standing  separates  into  two 
layers,  and  when  heated  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  perhaps  also  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chars  (Chevreul).  —  6.  Cetin  is  saponified  by  aqueous 
solution  of  potash  much  less  quickly  than  tallow,  but  more  quickly  by 
alcoholic  potash,  or  by  the  fused  hydrate,  yielding  the  product  above 
described  (p.  348).  If  it  be  too  strongly  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash,  the  hydrogen  required  for  the  formation  of  ethal  is  given  off 
(Gerhardt,  Precis,  1,  131) : 

C«HW04  +  2(K0,H0)  -  20«HMKO*  +  4H. 

Cetin  from  dolphin-oil  saponifies  more  readily,  yielding  more  fatty 
add  and  less  ethal  than  the  ordinary  variety  (Chevreul).  —  Respecting 
the  adulterations  of  spermaceti  and  their  detection,  see  Chateau  (ifulh.  8oc.  PuU. 
82,  415). 

Cetin  is  not  soluble  in  liquid  carbonic  acid  (Gore).  —  It  dissolves  in 
6*33  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*791,  in  40  parts  alcohol  of  sp, 
gr.  0*821  (according  to  a  later  account  in  33  parts  of  sp.  gr.  0*834),  and 
the  greater  part  crystallising  out  on  cooling  (Chevreul).  It  dissolves 
completely  in  cold  ether,  and  so  copiously  in  hot  ether  that  the  solution 
becomes  solid  in  cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  wood-spirit,  and  in  oils 
hoi\i  fixed  and  volatile. 


Getylic  Aldehyde. 
C»BTO»  =  C»H«»,0«. 
Fbidau.    Ann.  Pharm.  83,  23. 
PaUmUio  aldehyde. 

A  mixture  of  ethal  and  bichromate  of  potash  is  heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  add  till  the  ethal  melts,  and  the  mass  blackens  with  brisk 
effervescence.  As  soon  as  the  action  ceases,  the  mass  is  again  warmed, 
then  boiled  repeatedly  with  water ;  and  the  undissolved  fatty  substance 
is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  weak  and  strong  alcohol, 
ether,  ether-alcohol,  and  at  last  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  crystals  are 
boiled  with  water,  then  melted  and  filtered  ^through  cotton-wool. 
At  a  higher  temperature,  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark-coloured  resin 
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is  obtained,  wbioh  is  not  easily  purified.  The  yield  is  very  smaU.  Wben  e&al  ia 
heated  with  oil  of  yitriol,  a  mixture  of  cetylio  aldehyde  and  oetjlic  ether  is  obtained 
(Heintz).    Seepage  346. 

Fine  colourless  crystals.    Melts  at  52^,  and  solidifies  at  50^  to  a 
radiate  mass.    Turns  brown  at  160°.    Very  slightly  volatile. 

FridaxL 


82  O ...••! 

82  H  

2  0 

192  .. 80-00 19-66 

82  18-38  18-24 

16  6-67  7-21 

0WH«O«  

240  ..., 

10000  100-00 

Oetylic  aldehyde  does  not  combine  with  ammonia^  with  aniline^  or 
with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkdUa  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  246). 


Palmitic  Acid. 
C«H«0*  =  C«H»  0*. 

Ghetbeul.    Reeherches  mr  le»  corps  grasy  69. 

DuHAS  &  Strass.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  73, 113 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  35,  189. 

Varrentbapp.     Ann,  Phca-m.  35,  209. 

Frj^mt.     Ann.  Pharm.  36,  44. 

Stekhousb.    Ann.  Pharm.  36,  50 ;  PhU.  Mag.  J.  18,  186. 

L.  Smith.    Ann.  Pharm.  42,  241 ;  N.  Ann.  CIdm.  Phys.  6,  40. 

B.  Sthaher  (&,  Meter).    Ann.  Pharm.  43,  335. 

H.  Schwartz.     Ann.  Pharm.  60,  69. 

Heintz.    In  the  places  above  referred  to  (pp.  343,  844). 

V.  BoECK.     J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  295 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1850,  655 ;  Chem.  Gaz. 

1850,  809 ;  Lieb.  Kapp's  Jahresb.  1850,  404. 
Berthelot.    1.  Glycerides :  Compt.  rend.  86,  27 ;  N.  J.  Pharm.  23,  410 ; 

J.pr.  Chem.  58,  412 ;  Compt.  rend.  37,  398;  N.  J.  Pharm.  24,  259  ; 

J.  pr.  Chem.  60,  193 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  304 ;   Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 

6,  280 ;  in  detail,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  216  ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem. 

62,  451.  —  2.  Formation  of  Ethers:  Compt.  rend.  37,  885;  J.pr. 

Chem.  61,  156 ;   Ann.  Pharm.  88,  312  ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  43  ;  in 

detail,  N.Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  432.  —  3.  Mannitanides :    Compt. 

rend.  41,  452  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  67,  235 ;  in  detail,  N.  Ann.  Chm.  Phfs. 

47,  297. 
Maskeltne.    Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.S,l;  J.pr.  Chem.  65,  287 ;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1855,  417. 

History.  (See  vii.  237— 289.)  Ghevreul  in  1820  distin^guished  the 
soUd  acids  resulting  from  the  saponification  of  fats  as  margaric  acid 
and  margarousj  afterwards  stearic  add^  the  former  melting  at  60^,  the 
latter  at  75'',  and  solidifying  at  70"".  He  did  not  consider  the 
difference  between  the  two  adds  to  be  fully  established,  but  suggested 
that  margaric  add  might  be  a  mixture  of  stearic  add  with  another 
acid  more  easily  fusible  and  richer  in  oxygen.  According  to  Ghevreul, 
adds  with  irregular  melting-point  were  ohen  assodated  with  margaric 
add,  to  which  the  formula  C'^H'K)*  was  then  assigned ;  on  the  other 
baud,  palmitic  add,  and  many  mixtures  of  palmitic  or  stearic  add  with 
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other  adds,  received  pecoliar  names.   Heintz,  in  1852  and  afterwards, 
showed  that : 

1.  All  the  acids  obtained  in  the  saponification  of  fats  contain  a 
number  of  carbon-atoms  divisible  by  4  without  remainder. 

2.  The  margaric  acid  of  most  chemists  is  separable  into  palmitic 
and  stearic  acids. 

8.  Fatty  adds  may  be  mixtures  and  not  definite  compounds,  even 
though  neither  their  composition  nor  their  melting  point  can  be  altered 
by  recrystaliisation. 

4.  Such  mixtures  may,  however,  be  separated  by  partial  precipita- 
tion (xvL  210). 

5.  They  differ  from  pure  acids  as  regards  their  melting-point  and 
their  mode  of  solidifying. 

Heintz  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  having  determined  with  accu- 
racy the  melting-point,  composition,  and  many  other  properties  of  the 
fatty  acids,  and  also  of  having  drawn  up  the  tables  hereafter  to  be 
given  of  mixtures  of  fatty  adds  of  known  composition.  Prom 
these,  and  the  investigations  of  other  chemists  subsequently  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  the  nature  of  the  bodies  descnoed  as  mar- 
garic add  is  probably  as  follows : — 

a.  Margaric  acid  of  Chevreul.  This,  according  to  Heintz,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  about  90  p.  c.  palmitic  acid  and  10  p.  a  stearic 
add,  which  is  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  it  crystallises  in 
needles  on  cooling.  Of  similar  nature  are  doubtless  the  margaric 
acid  of  Yarrentrapp  {Ann.  Fkarm.  35,  84),  obtained  from  human  fat ; 
that  from  goose-fat  by  Gottlieb  (Ann.  Fharm.  57,  36) ;  from  shea- 
butter  by  Thomson  &  Wood  (J.  pr.  Chem.  47,  237),  and  many  others. 

b.  Margaric  acid  of  Bromeis.  The  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
stearic  add  is  undecomposed  stearic  add,  which  owes  its  lower 
melting-point  to  assodation  with  volatile  adds  (See  Stearic  add,  Decomposi- 

'  tion  by  Nitric  acid.)  —  Keepecting  the  margario  acid  which  Bromeis  (Ann.  Pharm,  36,  ■ 
93)  obtained  from  impure  oleic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  Bee  Oleic  acid. 

c.  Margaric  acid  of  Bedtenbacher  and  Varrentrapp.  That  of  Red- 
tenbacher  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  stearic  acid,  when, 
according  to  Heintz,  most  of  the  stearic  acid  passes  over  unchanged. 
That  of  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Pharm.  35,  65),  obtained  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  beef -suet,  hog's  lard,  olive-oil,  or  crude  oleic  acid,  doubtless 
varies  in  composition  according  to  the  kind  of  fat  employed ;  never- 
theless, in  those  cases  where  35  p.  c.  margaric  acid  were  obtained  by 
the  rapid  distillation  of  olive-oil  or  of  crude  oleic  acid  (Ann.  Pharm. 
45,  127),  it  appears  certain  that  a  decomposition  of  the  oleic  acid  must 
have  taken  place,  attended  with  formation  of  palmitic  add  (Kr.). 

d.  Anderson's  Margaric  add  (Arm.  Pharm.  63,  376)  is  obtained^ 
together  with  hydrosuiphuric  add,  odmyl,  and  other  products,  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  almond-oil  with  sulphur  (v.  250).  It  contains,  on 
the  average,  75*34  p.  c.  C,  12*58  H. ;  in  the  silver-salt,  28*62  p.  c 
silver ;  in  the  ethylic  ether,  76*33  p.  c.  0.,  12*73  H.,  and  10*97  0.  It 
appears  to  be  palmitic  add  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  oleic 
acid  (Kr.). 
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e,  Margaric  acid  of  Poleck,  Lewy,  and  others,  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  or  saponification  of  wax.  It  is  doubtless  palmitic  acid 
more  or  less  pure.      (See  Cerotio  add  0"H"0*  and  Myricin  C».) 

Occurrence  of  Palmitic  acid.  This  acid  is  universally  distributed  in 
the  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  a.  Combined  with 
glycerin,  abundantly  in  palm-oil  (Fremy);  in  the  Chinese  tallow  of 
StilUngia  sebifera  (Maskelyne) ;  in  Japanese  wax  (Sthamer) ;  in  the  wax 
of  Myrica  cerifera  (Moore). — b.  Combined  with  ethal  in  spermaceti 
(L.  SmithV  —  c.  In  the  mehssin  of  bees'  wax,  combined  with  melis- 
syhc  alconol,  as  palmitate  of  melissyl,  C*H*H),C**H"0*  (Brodie,  Ann. 
Pharm,  71,  144).  —  In  changed  fats,  partly  in  the  free  state,  especially 
in  palm-oil. 

Grain  fusel-oil  (i.e.,  the  greasy  oil  which,  in  the  manufacture  of 
brandy,  remains  upon  the  woollen  cloth  through  which  the  brandy  is 
filtered  as  it  nms  from  the  condenser)  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
margaric  acid  (melting  point,  60**  j  the  aoid  contains  74-8  C,  12-5  H. ;  the  lead- 
salt,  642  C,  88  H..  and  301  PbO.)  (Kolbe,  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  63).  In  the 
fusel-oil  of  barley-brandy  an  acid  occurs  which  resembles  palmitic 
acid,  has  the  same  melting  point,  and  contains  74*96  p.  c.  C,  and 
12-47  H. ;  the  same  fusel-oil  appears  to  contain  the  ethylic  ether 
of  this  acid  (Glassford,  Ann.  Phcarm.  54,  108).  In  both  cases  palmitic 
acid  was  doubtless  present ;  Mulder  {Lieh.  Kopp^a  Jdhresh.  1858,  302) 
afterwards  found  it  also  in  rum  fusel-oil. 

Chevreul's  margaric  acid  is  formed  in  large  quantities  in  the  saponi- 
fication of  spermaceti  of  human,  jaguar,  and  goose  fats,  and  of 
dolphin  and  train  oils ;  it  is  produced  in  smaller  quantity,  together 
with  much'  stearic  acid,  by  the  saponification  of  butter,  hog^s  laM,  and 
beef  and  mutton  suet. 

Formation.  1.  By  the  decomposition  of  palmitin,  spermaceti,  or 
melissin. — 2.  By  heating  ethal  with  potash-lime  (Dumas  &  Stass) 
p.  846.  —  3.  On  melting  oleic  acid  with  excess  of  potash-hydrate, 
palmitic  and  acetic  acids  are  produced  (Varrentrapp): 

C»flwCH  +  2(Z0,H0)  -  C«H3»K:CM  +  C^H'KO*  +  2H. 

Ela'idic  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner  (H.  Meyer). 
A  similar  formation  of  palmitic  acid  from  oleic  acid  may  take  place 
under  the  following  circumstances. 

a.  When  fats  or  fatty  substances  lie  for  a  long  time  in  moist  earth; 
and  generally  when  fatty  bodies  are  long  preserved  in  moist  places, 
without  exposure  to  the  air,  they  become  harder,  and  resemble  stearin 
in  appearance  and  composition,  as  would  be  the  case  either  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  olein,  or  on  the  conversion  of  the  olein  into 
paunitin,  stearin  or  the  corresponding  acids.  See  Corpse-fat  (below).  The 
following  observations  seem  also  to  belong  to  this  place.  Mutton 
suet  is  softer  and  yields  oleic  acid  more  readily  in  the  fresh  state  than 
when  old.  Melted  tallow,  which  had  been  kept  for  10  years,  with  im- 
perfect access  of  air,  in  a  soap-factory,  had  become  hard,  very  brittle, 
and  friable.  Washers  soaked  in  tallow,  used  in  the  connections  of 
water-pipes,  had  become  hard  after  long  use;  the  tallow  obtained 
from  them  melted  at  50**.  A  piece  of  tallow  from  a  miner's  lamp, 
which  had  lain  in  the  mine  for  many  years,  was  white,  light,  brittle, 
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and  easily  powdered,  it  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0724,  melted  at  59°,  and  con- 
tained on  the  average  76*02  p.  c.  C,  12-57  H.,  and  11-41  0.,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  composition  of  stearin  (or  palmitin,  Kr.),  which 
it  resembles  in  its  other  properties.  By  saponification  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  soap,  it  yielded  an  acid  melting  at  60°.  A  second  piece 
of  tallow,  from  a  similar  source,  but  perhaps  still  older,  contained 
18  p.  c.  of  a  fat  resembling  stearin,  and  82  p.  c.  of  a  lime-soap,  the 
acid  of  which  melted  at  58°  (Beetz,  Pogg,  59,  111;  Ann.  Pharm.  47, 
225 ;  Phil.  Mag.  J.  23,  505  ;  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  Lond.  1,  233). 

h.  When  castor-oil  is  distilled  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  there 
remains  in  the  residue,  together  with  sebacic  acid,  an  oily  acid  from 
which  a  large  quantity  of  a  solid  fatty  acid  separates  on  standing. 
This  fatty  acid,  after  purification,  melts  at  62°,  and  contains  75*05  p.  c. 
C,  12*65  H. ;  the  ethyl-compound,  which  solidifies  at  29*5°,  contains 
75*91  p.  c.  C,  and  12*70  H.  (Bonis,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  44,  110), 
Bonis  regards  this  substance  as  palmitic  acid,  the  ethyl-compound 
of  which,  however,  melts  at  24*2°. 

Preparation.  A.  From  Palm-oil.  Palm-oil  is  saponified  with  caustic 
potash  ;  the  soap  thus  obtained  is  decomposed ;  and  the  separated 
fatty  acid  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  (Fremy).  Stenhouse 
dissolves  the  6  or  8  times  crystallised  acid  in  caustic  potash,  and  pre- 
cipitates it  with  an  acid.  Schwarz  saponifies  palm-oil  with  caustic 
potash,  dissolves  the  soap  in  hot  alcohol,  allows  the  solution  to  cool, 
and  purifies  the  crystalUne  nodules  which  separate,  by  repeated 
ciystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  the  help  of  animal  charcoal.  The 
crystals,  when  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  palmitic  acid, 
which  must  again  be  ciystallised  from  alcohol. 

B.  From  Japan  wax.  The  wax  is  saponified  by  fusing  it  with  half 
its  weight  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  the  soap  is  dissolved  in  wat^r 
and  salted  out.  The  soda-soap  thus  formed  is  dissolved  in  warm 
water  and  allowed  to  cool ;  it  is  then  pressed,  again  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  decomposed  with 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  lime -soap,  after  being  washed  and  dried, 
is  freed  from  unsaponified  wax  by  means  of  ether,  and  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  separated  fatty  acid  is  crystallised  first  from 
alcohol,  afterwards  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  lastly 
washed  with  cold  alchol  (Sthamer). 

C.  From  Chinese  wax.  The  wax  is  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash ; 
after  addition  of  water,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  soap  is 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  separated  fatty  acid  is  then 
strongly  pressed,  and  the  press-cake  is  moistened  with  alcohol  and 
again  pressed  several  times.  The  remaining  mass  is  crystallised  from 
hot  alcohol,  imtil  it  exhibits  the  melting  point  of  palmitic  acid 
(Maskelyne). 

Rochleder  {Ann.  Pharm.  50,  228)  obtains  palmitic  acid  from  coffee- 
beans  by  the  following  method : — The  powdered  beans  are  extracted 
with  ether  containing  water,  and  the  ether  is  evaporated ;  the  remain- 
ing yellow  bitter  fat  is  freed  from  the  various  acids  of  c^)ffee,  and 
from  caffeine  by  shaking  it  repeatedly  with  |th  its  volume  of 
water  and  drawing  off  the  aqueous  layer  of  hquid,  and  is  afterwards 
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saponified  with  caustic  potash.  The  soap  is  salted  out,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  mixture  of 
oleic  and  palmitic  acids  is  converted  into  lead-salts  by  boiling  the  adds 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolving  the  soda-soap  in  alcohol,  and  pr^ 
cipitating  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  lead-salts  are  boiled 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  them  completely ;  but  on  cooling  and 
partly  evaporating  the  solution,  the  palmitate  of  lead  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  whilst  the  oleate  remains  in  solution.  The 
former  is  collected,  washed  with  alcohol  contaming  water,  and  decom- 
posed with  hydrosulphuric  acid  under  ether-alcohol.  The  palmitic 
acid  remaining  behmd  when  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  is  obtained  with 
a  melting-point  of  68-5°  by  five  times  repeated  crystallisation 
(Rochleder). 

D.  From  Oleic  acid.  Oleic  acid  is  saponified  by  a  slight  excess  of 
hydrate  of  potash,  with  addition  of  aUttle  water;  a  quantity  of  tj^rate 
of  potash  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  oleic  acid  is  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  heKted,  with  constant  Stirling,  until  the  potash  is 
melted,  too  great  a  heat  being  prevented  by  the  occasional  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  water,  so  that  the  mass  may  not  blacken,  but  only  assume 
a  brown-yellow  colour.  As  soon  as  the  potash  is  melted,  and  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved,  the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  mass  is  thrown  into  not  too 
large  a  quantity  of  water,  when  the  soap  which  has  been  formed 
separates  an^  floats  on  the  surface.  The  soap  is  removed,  dissolved 
several  times  in  water  and  salted  out,  and  afterwards  decomposed 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  palmitic  acid  thus  separated  is 
purified  by  ciystaUisation  from  alcohol  (Varrentrapp). 

E.  From  EtkaL  Ethal,  mixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  potash-lime, 
is  heated  to  210°—  220°  (263°-  275°,  according  to  Heintz),  in  a  metal- 
bath  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  so  long  as  hydrogen  is  evolved;  the 
residue  is  suspended  in  water ;  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  thereto,  whereby  the  palmitic  acid  is  separated  in  white  flocks. 
After  allowing  the  mixture  to  boil,  the  acid  is  washed,  then  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  baryta,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  ethal  remaining  undecomposed  is  taken  up  by  ether j 
the  residue  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrocUoric  acid ;  and  the  separated 
acid  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  ether  to  remove  traces  of  undecom- 
posed baryta-salt  (Dumas  &  Stass).  The  palmitic  acid  thus  obtained 
requires  still  to  be  freed  from  stearic,  myristic,  and  lauric  acids,  which 
are  produced  at  the  same  time  (Heintz).  See  p.  346  and  below.  The 
fatty  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  fats,  or  by  heatmg  with  potash- 
lime  and  decomposmg  the  soaps  (and  freed  from  oleic  acid  by  the 
method  given  at  p.  46,  vol.  xv.)  admit  of  separation  into  two  distinct 
portions,  inasmuch  as  when  they  are  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  a  mixture 
of  the  more  diflScultly  fusible  acids  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
carbon,  especially  palmitic,  stearic, — and  likewise  arachidic  acid,  « 
present,— crystallises  out  on  cooling;  and  by  pressing  the  crystals, 
moistening  with  alcohol,  and  again  pressing,  may  be  obtained  sepa- 
rat<?ly,  while  a  smaller  portion  of  these  acids,  together  with  the  more 
easily  fusible  myristic  and  lauric  acids,  remains  in  solution.  The  acids 
remaining  in  solution  are  separated  by  methods  already  described  (xv, 
45,  and  xvi.  200). 

When  the  fats  contain  no  acids  with  a  higher  percentage  of  carbon 
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than  palmitic  acid,  and  more  esppcially  no  stearic  or  arachidic  acid,  or 
only  very  small  quantities  thereof,  they  may  be  crystallised  from 
alcohol,  until  the  crystals  melt  at  62°,  and  are  then  to  be  examined  as 
to  their  purity  by  the  method  given  on  page  210.  In  the  contrary  case, 
the  whole  of  the  acids  are  dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  that 
nothing  crystaHises  out  on  cooling ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  two  or 
three  times  with  a  quantity  of  acetate  of  magnesia  equal  to  about  ^^^^ 
of  the  fatty  acids;  and  the  several  successive  precipitates  are  separated 
by  filtering  and  pressing.  These  precipitates  contain  the  whole  of  the 
stearic  acid,  provided  the  fat  does  not  contain  too  large  a  quantity 
thereof,  together  with  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  palmitic  acid. 
The  mother-Uquors  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  throw 
down,  on  cooling,  the  palmitic  acid,  which  is  collected,  examined  as  to 
its  purity,  and  purified  either  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  or  by 
again  precipitating  it  with  small  portions  of  a;cetate  of  magnesia. 
See  page  211  (Heintz).  In  a  later  process  Heintz  precipitates  the  soda-salt, 
instead  of  the  alcoholic  acid,  with  acetate  of  magnesia,  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

Older  methods  of  preparation.  1.  Cherreul's  Margaric  acid.  The  potash-soap 
of  human  fat,  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible,  is  digested  for  24  hours  with  twice  its 
weight  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*821 ;  the  undissolved  portion  is  washed  with  cold 
alcohol  and  dissolved  in  2  parts  of  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  cooled,  and  the 
resulting  mass  of  crystals  separated  from  the  mother-liquor ;  and  the  process  of 
dissolving,  cooling,  and  separating  the  crystals  is  repeated  until  the  salt  which 
crystallises  out  yields  an  acid  melting  at  60°.  The  mother-liquor  contains  a  further 
quantity  of  the  acid  (Chevreul) . 

2.  ChevreuVa  method  of  prepaHng  Stearic^  Margaric  and  Oleic  acids.  For  the 
preparation  of  stearic  acid  Chevreul,  prefers  to  employ  mutton-suet ;  for  the  pre- 
paration of  margaric  acid  he  uses  human  fat.  —  Four  parts  of  the  fat  are  heated  to 
lOO**  with  1  pt.  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  4  pts.  water  (with  addition  of  water  to 
compensate  for  lossbv  evaporation)  until^the  mass  becomes  homogeneous  and  pellucid, 
and  forms  a  clear  solution  with  water.  It  is  then  diluted  with  so  much  water  that 
the  solution  at  50**  is  no  longer  ropy,  and  decomposed  with  an  exactly  equivalent 
quantity  of  phosphoric  or  tartaric  acid.  The  mixture  of  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic 
acids  which  floats  on  the  surface  is  allowed  to  solidify  ;  the  aqueous  liquid  is  poured 
away ;  and  the  acids  are  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  and  afterwards  heated  with 
6  pts.  of  water,  to  which  caustic  potash  is  added,  till  complete  solution  is  effected. 
This  solution  is  poured  into  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  46  times  the  amount  of  the 
mixed  acids,  and  left  to  itself  at  a  temperature  of  12°,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of 
bi-acid  stearate  of  potash  (with  which  a  little  bi-margarate  and  oleate  are  mixed) 
continues  to  form.  The  liquid  is  decant  3d  ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed ;  the  wash-water  is  evaporated  down,  mixed  with  the  decanted  liquid  and 
again  concentrated ;  the  greater  part  of  the  potash  which  is  now  in  excess,  is 
neutralised  with  tartaric  acid ;  the  whole  is  diluted  with  water  and  placed  in  the 
cold,  when  a  precipitate  of  the  bi-acid  salt  is  again  formed ;  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  no  longer  yields  a  precipitate.  It  still  con- 
tarns  oleic  acid,  to  obtain  which  it  is  concentrated  and  decomposed  with  an  excess  of 
tartaric  acid. 

The  collected  precipitates,  after  drying,  are  boiled  three  times  in  succession  with 
8  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'82,  and  filtered  boiling.  The  first  filtrate  solidifies 
completely  on  cooling,  the  last  does  not  form  a  deposit.  The  deposits  are  collected, 
washed  with  strong  alcohol,  pressed  and  ciystallised  from  alcohol,  till  the  acid  ^  hich 
is  separated  from  them  exhibits  the  melting  point  of  stearic  acid.  From  tlie  pure 
bi-acid  salt  the  stearic  acid  (or  margaric  acid  when  human  fat  is  employed)  is 
obtained  by  heating  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  add  (Chevreul). 

On  saponifying  a  fat  which  yields  both  stearic  and  margaric  acids,  e.g.  hog's  lard, 
beef-  or  mutton-suet,  there  is  obtained  bv  this  process  a  mixture  of  bi-margarate  and 
bi-stearate  of  potash,  the  latter  of  which  crystallises  first  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
(Chevreul).    ^e  separation  of  the  bi-acid  salts  Ib  more  easily  effected  by  freezing 
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the  dilute  liquid  and  allowing  it  to  thaw  at  a  temperature  of  50°.  Hydrochlorio 
acid,  to  the  amount  of  one-thirtieth'  of  the  fatty  acids,  may  alto  he  added  to  the 
solution,  especially  when  an  excess  of  potash  is  present  in  the  soap  (Gusserow). 

3.  Preparation  of  Marga/ric  and  Stearic  acids.  The  fatty  adds  ohtained  by 
decomposition  of  the  soaps  are  digested  with  6  volumes  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*885 
at  15°  ;  the  product  is  filtered  after  two  or  three  days,  and  the  undissolTed  portion  is 
treated  afresh  with  4  volumes  of  alcohol.  —  If  the  portion  still  remaining  undissolved 
be  then  dissolved  in  10  or  12  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  cooled  to  —  10  or  —  12-6",  it 
throws  down,  in  the  first  crystallisation,  stearic  acid,  in  the  second  and  third,  mixtures 
of  various  acids,  and  in  the  fourth,  margaric  acid  (Ghisserow,  Br.  Arch,  2fJ^  154). 
See  the  similar  process  of  Joss  {Schw.  69,  329J . 

Properties  of  Palmitic  acid.  Small,  white  scales,  which  melt  at  62° 
and  Bofidify  m  the  form  of  a  crystalline  scaly  mass,  generally  some- 
what flowery  on  the  eurface,  and  having  a  lamellar  crystalline  fracture 
(Heintz).  Pahnitic  acid  melts  at  63-6°  (Maskelyne),  62**  (Varrentrapp,  Brodie), 
60  to  61"  (Sthamer),  61  to  62"  (v.  Borck),  at  61"  and  sohdifies  at  59"  (Du^)  ;  melte 
at  60"  and  solidifies  at  58"  (Schwarz)  ;  Chevreul's  margaric  acid  also  shows  this 
melting-point ;  melts  at  585"  (Rochleder)  545  to  55"  (Smith),  solidifies  at  55* 
(Dumas  &  Stas).  The  acid  of  Dumas  and  Stas  forms  delicate  shining  laminae,  and 
solidifies  to  fine  radiated  needles  ;  that  of  Smith  forms  radiate  groups  of  needles  and 
soUdifies  to  a  wax.  Sthamer's  acid  solidifies  in  a  similar  manner.  Schwarz*s  acid 
forms  broad  satiny  laminse,  and  solidifies  to  a  highly  crystalline  mass.  CSievreul'a 
margaric  acid  solidifies  in  a  confused  mass  of  needles. 

Palmitic  acid  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  very  friable.  It  is  lighter 
than  water.  Reddens  htmus.  —  When  heated  in  a  dish,  it  boils  and 
evaporates  without  residue  (Dumas  &  Stass).  On  distillation  it  passes 
over  almost  entu-elv  unchanged,  and  only  a  little  oil  is  obtained 
thereby  (Fr^my);  there  remains  at  last  a  slightly  coloured  residue, 
having  a  melting  point  of  72°,  probably  palmitone  (Maskelyne) ;  the 
sohdifying  point  of  the  distillate  is  lowered  from  58**  to  57^  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  somewhat  increased  (Schwarz),  but  after  recrystal- 
lisation,  the  acid  remains  unaltered  (Fremy).  According  to  Pr^my,  the  acid, 
after  being  heated  to  300",  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  nodules ;  according  to  v.  Borck 
and  Maskelyne,  it  is  not  in  any  way  altered  thereby.  See  also  palmitonic  acid 
(p.  866).  ^ 

Chevreul.  Dumas  IWmy. 
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The  an&lTses  are  eiyen  in  mean  numbers.  —  Fr^mj  regarded  palmitic  acid  as 
bibasic.  Yarrentrapp  s  formula  oontains  1  at.  hydrogen  less  than  the  above.  — 
Cheyreul  gave  formargaric  acid  the  formula  C^H^6^,  and  for  stearic  acid  C?*H®0''*. 
Berzelius  regarded  the  formula  RO*  for  margaric  acid  and  R^O*  for  stearic  acid  (in 
which  R  a=  O^H®**)  as  more  probable.  The  researches  of  Varrentrapp  and 
Redtenbacher  seemed  to  show  that  stearic  acid  is  bibasic  and  =»  C®H^3^ ;  margario 
acid  =  C**H**0*.  The  correctness  of  this  view  was  doubted  only  by  Laurent  & 
Gbrhardt  (Compt.  rend.  28,  400),  who  considered  the  two  acids  to  be  isomeric,  and 
was  otherwise  generally  accepted,  till  margaric  acid  was  shown  by  Heintz  to  be  a 
mixture.  —  ForPohl's  views  on  the  formulae  of  the  fatty  acids  see  Wien.  Akctd,  Ber. 
10,  485. 

Decwnpositions*    1.  By  heat,  see  above  ;  also  the  statement  of  Schwarz,  under 

PalmUonic  acid  (p.  366) 2.  Palmitic  acid  is  combustible.  —  2a.  It  absorbs 

ozone  but  slowly,  even  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  much  of  the 
acid  remaining  unaltered  after  exposure  to  the  gas  for  weeks : 
carbonic,  but  no  other  acid  is  formed  thereby  (Gorup-Besanez,  An7i. 
Pharm.  125,  215).  —  3.  It  is  very  slowly  attacked  by  hot  nitric  acid 
(Maskelyne).  Margaric  acid,  when  pure,  yields  with  nitric  acid  only  succinic 
acid,  and  neither  sebacic  nor  pimelic  acid  (Sacc,  Ann.  Pharm,  68,  229)*  It  is  not 
altered  by  ni^ou*  €udd  (H.  Meyer,  Ann.  Pharm.  85,  187). 

4.  When  margaric  acid  is  heated  to  120**  with  peroxide  of  lead,  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  water-vapour  takes  place  (with  which  a  little  carbonic  acid  is  mixed,  only  if 
too  great  a  heat  be  applied)  and  the  brown  mass  is  decolorised,  and  becomes  thick 
and  tenacious.  It  still  contains  undecomposed  margaric  acid  ;  after  cooling  there- 
fore, it  is  powdered  and  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  imdissolved  load-salt  is  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  acid  separated  thereby  is  heated  afresh  with  per- 
oxide of  lead.  The  newly  formed  lead-salt  again  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  an  acid  which,  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  margaric  acid  by 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  removing  the  crystals  first  formed  in  the  solution,  melts 
at  47%  and  contains  7206  p.c.  C,  12'44  H.";  in  the  lead-salt  63-6  p.  c.  C,  87  H., 
28-7  PbO.  3  and  in  the  sUver-salt  29*02  p.  c.  AgO. ;  it  is  therefore  probably  C«H"0« 
(Bromeis,  Ann.  Pharm.  42,  70). 

5.  "When  margaric  acid  is  melted  fcjgother  with  two  or  three  parts  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot :  after  the  reaction  is  over,  boiling  water 
separates  jelly-1^  lumps  of  a  substance  which  floats  on  the  surface  without  melting, 
but  after  waging  and  drying,  forms  a  friable  mass  melting  below  100**.  It  still  con- 
tains margaric  aoid,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol  or  caustic  potash,  where- 
upon the  undissolved  portion  settles  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  an  od,  but  on  cool- 
ing again  floats  on  the  surface  as  a  brittle,  brown,  scarcely  crystalline  mass.  This 
last  melts  at  60**  to  66**,  dissolves  easily  in  ether,  and  contains,  on  an  average, 
80-31  p.c.  C,  12-70  H.,  and  698  O.  (0»H»O*  «  8067  C,  12-60  H.  [Kr.]).  It  is 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  when  heated  therewith,  and  yields,  when  the  acid  is  highly 
oonoentrated,  a  soft,  waxy  substance ;  with  a  moderately  cUlute  acid,  a  brittle  pro- 
dnct,  the  latter,  containing,  on  an  average,  77*26  p.  c.  C,  12*22  H.,  and  10*63  O. 
(Brdmann,  J.pr.  Chem.  26,  600). 

6.  Palmitic  acid  is  not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the 
cold,  but  at  a  temperature  of  100°  it  evolves  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
does  not  afterwards  solidify  on  cooling.  By  this  reaction,  products 
containing  4,  1,  and  1^  at.  of  chlorine  are  obtained,  and  at  length, 
when  4  at.  nave  been  substituted,  the  action  becomes  slower  or  ceases 
altogether,  but  may  be  prolonged  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  sun- 
light, and  in  that  case  solid  resinous  acids  are  fonned  (Fremy).     An 

•acid  prepared  in  this  manner  contained,  after  treatment  for  14  days, 
60  p.  c.  chlorine ;  another  acid,  prepared  out  of  sunshine,  contained 
49-4  p.  c.  C,  7*2  H.,  and  34-2  CI. ;  the  latter  is  sticky,  and  forms 
uncrystallisable  salts;  it  is  produced  also  by  passing  chlorine  into 
palmitic  acid  melted  under  water  (Fremy) :  c»ff»Cl*0*  «  48*72  p.  c.  C, 
711  H.,  360  CI. 
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7.  On  distilling  palmitic  acid  with  quick  lime  or  hydrate  of  lime, 
palmitone  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  obtained  (Piria,  Maskelyne) : 

2C»H»20*  =  C«n«*02  +  2C02  +  2HO. 

Margoric  Acid,  distilled  with  ith  its  weight  of  quick  lime,  yields  first  a  little  water, 
theu  a  soft  mass  containing  margarone,  and  at  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  dis- 
tillation, a  coloured  empjreumatic  product  j  carbonate  of  lime  and  charcoal  remain 
behind  (Bussy).  When  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  is  employed,  a  liquid  distillat<e 
is  obtained,  from  which  margarone  cannot  be  separated  ;  probably  a  hydrocarbon 
(Varrentrapp) — Palmitic  acid  is  not  altered  by  heating  to-  275°  with 
potash-lime  in  a  closed  vessel ;  if  air  be  admitted,  a  little  butyric  acid 
is  formed,  with  separation  of  charcoal,  but  no  fixed  fatty  acid ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  palmitic  acid  is  recovered  unchanged  from  the 
residue  (Heintz).  When  palmitic  acid  is  heated  to  low  redness  with 
excess  of  potash-lime,  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  containing 
equal  numbers  of  carbon-  and  hydrogen-atoms  are  formed  (Cahours, 
Compt,  rend.  31,  142).  Margaric-acid,  distilled  with  excess  of  potash,  yields, 
besides  gaseous  products,  a  light  liquid  of  varying  boiling  point :  Mitscherlich^s 
Saponin  (Mitscherlich,  Foffff.  31,  634).  A  mixture  of  palmitate  and  formate  of  lime 
yields,  on  distillation,  products  similar  to  those  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  myriBtate 
and  formate  (p.  212)  (Limpricht). 

8.  With  wood-spint^  alcohol^  amylic  alcohol^  and  mannite^  palmitic  add 
forms  the  corresponding  ethers,  with  elimination  of  water. 

From  palmitic  acid  and  glycerin^  neutral  compounds  belonging  to  the 
class  of  glycerides  are  obtained,  with  elimination  of  water;  in  their 
modes  of  formation  and  decomposition,  these  compounds  exhibit  tlie 
relations  which  obtain  generally  in  the  compounds  of  glycerin  with 
monobasic  acids. 

The  formation  of  glycerides  takes  place  by  direct  contact  of  their 
components,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  at*  elevated 
temperatures  in  sealed  tubes :  in  the  former  case,  only  small  quantities 
are  for  the  most  part  produced ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case,  the  union 
is  never  complete,  since  a  portion  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  glycerin,  when  employed  in  the  free  state,  always  remains 
uncombined.  —  Some  of  the  glycerides  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  glycerin  on  the  compound  ethers. 

On  heating  a  mixture  of  glycerin  with  fatty  acids,  after  addition  of 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  tartaric  acid,  glycerides  of  the 
fatty  acids  are  likewise  obtained  ;  but  their  formation  is  accompanied 
by  that  of  other  glycerides  containing  two  acids.  Thus  on  heating 
together  stearic  acid,  glycerin,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  single  atoms  of 
these  substances  combine  to  form  stearochlorhydrin,  4  at.  water  being 
eliminated : 

CMHW04  +  C«H«0«  +  HCl  =  C«H«C10«  +  4H0. 

When  benzochlorhydrin  (C*H"C10*,  the  compound  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  single  atoms  of  glycerin,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  benzoic 
acid,  with  elimination  of  4  at.  water)  is  heated  to  240°  with  margaric 
acid  for  four  hours,  henzomargaro-chlorhydrin  (probably  C*H*0*  -f  C"H*U* 
-f  HCl  +  C'^H'H)*— 6H0)  appears  to  be  formed  (Berthelot,  Chim. 
organ.  2,  146). 

a.  Monopalmitin,    From  1  at.  palmitic  acid  and  1  at.  glycerin,  with 
elimination|^of  2  at.  water: 

C«H«0*  +  C«BPO«  =  C«H«O*,0«H7O6  +  2H0. 
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It  is  produced  in  small  quantity  when  a  mixture  of  palmitic  acid  and 
glycerin  is  kept  for  a  long  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  lai'ger 
quantity  when  palmitic  acid  is  heated  to  200*^  with  an  excess  of 
glycerin  for  24  hours. 

b.  Bipalmitin.    From  2  at.  palmitic  acid  and  1  at.  glycerin,  with 
elimination  of  2  at.  water : 

aO»H»CH  +  OTaPO«  -  2Cf«H»»0»,C«H80«  +  2H0. 

In  the  formation  of  other  biglycerides,  4  at.  water  are  eliminated.  — 
Bipalmitin  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  an  excess  of  palmitic 
acid  to  100°  for  114  hours.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  stearic 
acid  (also  of  arachidic  and  oleic  acid)  are  produced  by  heating  mono- 
stearin  with  excess  of  stearic  acid  for  3  hours  to  260®,  or  by  heating 
tristearin  to  200°  for  22  hours  with  an  excess  of  glycerin. 

c.  Terpalmitin.  From  3  at.  palmitic  acid  and  1  at.  glycerin,  with 
elimination  of  6  at.  water : 

80«H»(>*  +  C»H80»  =  30«H'i03,C"H«0»  +  6H0. 

It  is  obtained  by  heating  monopalmitin  to  250°  for  eight  hours,  with  a 
very  great  excess  of  palmitic  acid.  In  the  preparation  of  the  other 
terglycerides,  the  compounds  corresponding  to  bipalmitin  answer 
better. 

The  glycerides  resemble  the  natural  fats.  The  terglycerides  are 
identical  with  the  natural  fats,  so  that  palmitin  must  be  contained  in 
those  fats  which  yield  glycerin  and  palmitic  acid  when  saponified. 
Hence  the  Btatementfl  formerly  made  (vii,  235),  require  correction. 

For  the  separation  of  the  glycerides  from  the  mixtures  obtained  by 
heating  the  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  Berthelot  employs  the  following 
method :  The  tube  is  cooled  and  opened,  and  the  solid  layer  containmg 
the  glyceride  and  the  uncombined  fatty  acid  which  floats  on  the 
excess  of  glycerin  employed,  is  melted,  and  mixed,  first  with  a  little 
ether,  afterwards  with  hydrate  of  lime.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  100° 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whereupon  the  fatty  acid  combines  with  the 
lime,  and  the  glyceride  is  then  extracted  by  ether,  which  leaves  it  behuid 
on  evaporation. 

The  decompositions  of  the  glycerides  agree  with  those  of  the  natural 
fats  given  on  pp.  231  and  240,  vol.  vii.  The  following  decomposi- 
tions, which  are  common  to  both  the  natural  and  artificial  glycerides, 
must  be  mentioned  in  addition : 

a.  Finning  hydrochloric  acid,  at  100°,  resolves  them  into  glycerin 
and  the  respective  acids.  In  some  cases  acetic  acid  effects  the  same 
decomposition. 

b.  Water  decomposes  some  of  the  glycerides  at  100°,  and  the 
greater  part,  especially  those  of  the  fatty  acids,  at  220°,  in  sealed 
tubes,  in  the  same  manner. 

c.  Alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  them  at  100°,  producing 
an  ether  and  glycerin.  —  AlcohoUc  acetic  add  partially  decomposes  the 
glycerides  of  palmitic  acid  at  100%  but  not  those  of  stearic  and  oleic 
acids. 

d.  Ammonia  separates  the  glycerin  by  uniting  with  the  acid  to  form 
an  amide. 

e.  The  pancreatic  juice  effects  the  decomposition  of  glycerides  into 
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fatty  acids  and  glycerin,   even  at  ordinary  temperatares  (Bernard, 
Compt,  rend,  28,  249,  and  283).     See  Handhueh  Tiii.  Zooehem.  83. 

So  according  to  Berthelot  {N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  41,  216).    See  also  ix.  490. 

Combinations,  Palmitic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  It  dissolves  in 
oil  of  vitriol^  and  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  water  (Maskelyne). 
For  the  behaviour  of  margaric  acid  see  OUvcoU, 

Palmitates.  Palmitic  acid  forms  salts  with  bases;  those  of  the 
alkalis  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  all  obtained  in  the 
same  way  as  the  myristates  (p.  212)  —  The  margarates  (and  palmitates)  of 
the  alkalis  are  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  into  a  bi-acid  salt  which  is 
precipitated,  and  a  solution  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  acid  remains,  together 
with  half  the  alkali.  ^~  Margaric  acid  expels  carbonic  add  from  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis  when  heated  therewith  (CheTreuI).  When  warmed  with  aqueous  neutral 
phosphate  of  soda,  it  forms  an  emulsion  in  which  the  &t-globules  disappear  on  boil- 
ing :  the  solution  prepared  at  the  boiling  heat  contains  margarate  of  soda ;  that  pre- 
pared at  30''  to40*>  contains  Tcry  Uttle  (Maroet,  Kopp't  Jakresh.  1858,  T'^^^ 


Pahnitate  of  Ammonia.  —  Crystallised  margaric  add  absorbs  gaseous  ammonia 
more  slowly  than  stearic  acid,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  which  behayes  like  the 
corresponding  stearate.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water,  at  least  in  ammoniacal  water,  and 
on  cooling,  the  whole  of  the  acid,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  is  thrown 
down  as  acid  salt.  The  acid  dissolves  also  in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  to  a  clear 
liquid,  which  gives  off  ammonia  in  the  air ;  with  concentrated  ammonia  it  forms  a 
translucent  jelly  (Chevreul). 

A  jpalmitate  of  ammonia  prepared  by  Fr^my  appears  to  be  hi-aeid.  It  is  deposited 
eren  mm.  strongly  ammoniacal  solutions,  and  is  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Fr^my. 

64  0 884    72-59    7194 

N 14    2-65     300 

67  H 67    12-66    1270 

8  O 64     1210     12-36 

C«H«(NH*)0\C«fl«0*  529    lOO'OO    100*00 

Falmitate  of  Potash.  —  a.  Mono-acid.,     Palmitic  add  is  fused  with  | 

carbonate  of  polash,  and  the  resulting  mass  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol,  from  which  the  salt  crystallises  on  cooling.  —  White,  pearly 
scales,  fusible  without  decomposition  or  loss  of  weight.  —  One  part  of 
dry  margarate  of  potash  forms,  with  10  pts.  of  water  at  12°,  a  semi-transparent 
gum ;  at  70",  a  transparent  liquid  which,  on  cooling  to  60°,  exhibits  pearly  streaks ; 
at  36°,  the  solution  becomes  thicker  and  loss  transparent,  but  is  not  gummy  even  at 
15° ;  when  90  pts.  water  arc  added  to  the  liquid,  it  turns  thick  and  milky  in  24 
hours,  and  runs  slowly  through  the  filter,  upon  which  a  deposit  of  the  pearly  bi-acid 
salt  is  left  (Chevreul).  —  Palmitate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in- 
soluble in  ether  (Dumas  &  Stass).  Margarate  of  potash  dissolves  in  82-3  pt*. 
alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*834  at  10° ;  the  solution  in  10  pts.  boiling  alcohol  becomes 
turbid  at  43°,  throws  down  flakes  and  a  gelatinous  sediment,  and  congeals  at  38°  to  a 
8- Id  opaque  jolly  (Chevruel) 


82  C  

81  H 

1920    . 

310     . 

...    65-27 
...     10-53    , 
...      816 
...     16-04 

Chevreul.  Dumas  &Sta8. 
....    64-09 
. .     10-90 

3  O    

240     . 

9-82 

KO  

47-2     . 

....     1500    ....     15-69 

0»H«KO* 

294-2     . 

...  10000    , 

....  100-00 

^^ 


b.  Bi-acid.  — When  a  solution  of  1  pt.  margarate  of  potash  in  20  pta. 
boiling  water  is  mixed  with  1,000  pts.  cold  water,  and  the  precipitate 
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thereby  produced  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  dissolved,  after  drying,  in 
boiling  fiJcohol,  small  pearly  leaves  of  the  bi-acid  salt  are  obtained  on 
cooling.  From  these,  cold  water  takes  up  only  a  trace  of  potash, 
boiling  water  a  little  more  potash  and  a  trace  of  acid.  The  salt 
dissolves  in  823  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-834  at  20*",  and  in  3'2  pts. 
at  67°.  Water  precipitates,  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  salt  con- 
taining less  potash  (Chevreul).  —  Schwarz  obtained  a  bipalmitate  of 
potash  by  saponifying  palm-oil  and  crystallising  the  soap  from  alcohol. 
It  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  nodules,  and  melted  at  100°  to  a 
semi-transparent  mass. 

Cheyreul.   Schwarz. 

C«H«07    503       ....    91-42    .... 

KO 47-2    ....      8-68    ....    8-07    ....    8-80 

0»H»KCH,C«H»CM 650-2    ....  10000    .... 

Palmtate  of  Soda.  —  a.  Mono-acid.  —  Prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
myristate  of  soda  (p.  212).  —  Broad,  peaiiy  laminsB  (Dumas  &  Stas). 
The  salt  separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  the  form  of  a  jelly, 
which,  on  standing  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  changes  to 
colourless  laminae  (Heintz).  —  More  easily  decomposed  by  water  than 
the  potash-salt  (Dumas  &  Stas).  A  solution  of  l  pt.  maTgarate  of  soda  in 
600  parte  water  becomes  turbid  in  14  days,  and  afterwards  oissolyes  only  a  trace  of 
the  acid.  One  part  of  the  salt  in  10  parts  water,  at  80",  forms  a  clear  solution  which 
shows  a  slight  turbidity  on  cooling  to  70"* ;  at  57''  silky  stars  make  their  appearance, 
and  at  53**  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  solid  opaque  jelly,  from  which  the  liquid 
portion  may  be  expressed.  1  pt.  forms  a  clear  solution  with  60  pts.  water  below 
100*.  The  solution  in  100  parta  of  hot  water  deposits  fine  needles  of  a  slightly 
acid  salt  on  cooling,  one-fourth  of  the  soda  remaining  in  solution  ;  from  this  acid- 
salt,  boiling  water  takes  up  the  mono-acid  salt,  whUst  bi-acid  salt  is  left  behind 
(Chevreul).  Margarate  of  soda  dissolves  in  262  parts  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*821  at 
10**,  and  in  20  parts  at  79*^ ;  the  latter  solution  throws  down  a  fiocculent  deposit  at 
72",  and  becomes  turbid ;  at  62°  it  besins  to  be  gelatinous,  and  at  58*  solidifies 
completely  to  a  jelly  from  which  alcohol  does  not  separate,  and  in  which  no  crystals 
are  K>Tmed.  A  solution  of  1  part  of  the  salt  in  30  parts  of  hot  alcohol  forms,  when 
cold,  a  pellucid  bluish  jelly  without  orystaU  (Chevreul). 

Heintz. 

82  C  192    6906    6867 

81  H 81     1116    1116 

8  O 24    8-64    918 

NaO 81    1115    1106 

C«H»NaO*  ^..  278    100*00    10000 

ContaisB  11*18  p.  c  soda  (Maskelyne).  Margarate  of  soda  contains  11*06  p.  c. 
aoda  (Chevreul). 

b.  Bi-acid.  —  Mono-margarate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  1600  parts  of  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  is  cooled  and  filtered ;  the  precipitate,  after  drying,  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol;  the  solution  is  again  cooled;  and  the  bi-acid  salt  thus  obtcUned  is  pressed 
and  dried.  It  is  white  and  tasteless,  more  fusible  than  a,  insoluble  in  water,  yery 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  the  blue  colour  being 
restored  by  water  (Chevrwl). 

Ohevteul. 

C«H«07 608    94*19    .,. 

NaO 81    6*81    ....    6*62 

C«H«NaO*,6«H«CH 534    10000    .... 

Pijp^mttoteo/Sary to.— White,  pearly,  carystalline  powder.    Decom- 
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poses  before  melting  (Heintz).     Does  not  soften  at  lOO**.     (Var- 

rentrapp). 

Heintz. 

82  0  1920  69-37  6904i 

81  H  31*0  9-69  9-74i 

8  O  24-0  7-42  7B8 

BaO  76-6  23-62 2369 

O^BP^BaO* 328-6    100-00    ........  100<K) 

Contams  23-01  (Varrontrapp),  2291  (Stenhouse),  on  the  average  23*61  p. c. 
baryta  (Maskelyne).    Margarate  of  baryta  contains  2231  p.  o.  baryta  (Chevreul). 

Jfar^ara/tf  of  fi^o»<ia.  — Margario  acid  is  digesteclfor  two  hours  in  a  closed 
vessel  with  an  excess  of  strontia-water  which  is  filtered  into  it  at  the  boiling  heat. 
The  precipitated  salt  is  freed  from  excess  of  strontia  by  poiiring  off  the  liquid  and 
boiling  with  water,  and  from  free  acid  by  boiling  alcohol  (Cheyruel). 

CherreuL 

CWH^O*    247    82-61    

SrO 62     17-39 1634 


C«H»SrO* 299    10000 

Margarate  q/"  JWme.  —  Precipitated  from  chloride  of  calcium  by  boiling  mono- 
margarate  of  potash,  and  washed  with  boiling  water  (CheTreul). 

ChevreuL 

0»H»»0>    247    89-82    

CaO    28    1018    997 


C»H"CaO*    -....  276    « 10000 

Palmitate  o/ Jfogrnewa.  —  Snow-white,  very  loose  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallises  almost 
completely,  on  cooling,  in  microscopic  rectangular  laminsB.  It  melts 
at  about  120°  without  decomposition  (Heintz). 


32  0 

81  H 

3  O 

MgO 


Heints. 

192    .... 

...     71-27    .. 

71-91 

31     .... 

....    11-61    .. 

11-61 

24     .... 

....      9-61     .. 

, 8-99 

20    .... 

....      7-61     .. 

7-49 

CMH"MgO*  267    100-00    10000 

Contains,  on  the  ayerage,  8-02  p.  c.  magnesia  (Maskelyne). 

The  palmitates  of  zinc^  tin  (stannous),  and  iron  (ferrous),  are  white 
precipitates;  the  ferric  salt  is  dark-yellow,  the  protosalt  oi  cohak  rose- 
red  (Dumas  &  Stass). 

Palmitate  of  Lead.  Palmitic  acid  loses  3*74  p.  c.  when  heated  with 
oxide  of  lead  (v.  Borck).  Margaric acid  loses  84 p.  c.  water  thereby  (Cherreul). 
(1  at.  «  3-51  p.  c.) 

a.  Basic  f — When  margaric  acid  is  boiled  with  terbasic  acetate  of  lead,  access  of 
air  being  preTcnted,  a  compound  with  46*59  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  (CheTreul). 
{C^»H»PbO*,PbO  «  47-56  p.c.  PbO).  By  heating  mono-marearate  of  lead  for 
seyeral  days  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  Yarrentrapp  obtained  a  sut  containing  aoetio 
acid,  with  2944  p. c.  C,  467  H.,  and  69*94  PbO. 

5.  Mono-acid. — Snow-white,  microscopic  scales,  which  melt  at  108° 
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(Maskelyne),  110®  to  112®  (Heintz),  and  solidify  to  a  white,  opaqtie, 
amorphous  mass  (Heintz).  By  fusing  an  excess  of  the  acid  with 
oxide  of  lead  and  separating  the  uncombined  acid  by  ether,  it  is  ob- 
tained as  a  friable,  white  wax,  which  melts  at  112°,  and  is  nearly, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (v.  Borck). 


32  C    

31  H  

4  0    

192    .. 

31    .. 

32    .. 

53-54     .. 

8-65     . 

8-92     .. 

28-89     .. 

61-87    ... 

8-29    ... 

10-40    ... 

29-44     ... 

Heintz. 
....    63-57 
....      8-62 
....      8-83    . 
....     28-98 

Maskelyne. 

63-74 

8-86 

7-91 

Pb 

104    .. 

......    29-49 

0»H«PbO* 

369     . 

10000     . 

100-00    ... 

....  10000 

10000 

Gheyrenl  found  29*45  p.  c.  oxide  of  lea4. 

Palmitate  of  Copper. — Pale  green-blue,  very  loose  powder,  consist- 
ing of  extremely  small  microscopic  laminse.  It  melts,  when  heated,  to 
a  green  liquid  which  is  rapidly  decomposed  (Heintz). 


32  C 

31  H 

3  O 

192    ... 

31     ... 

24    ... 

....     66-98    ... 

10-82     ... 

8-37     ... 

....     13-83     ... 

Heintz. 
....     66-65     . 

10-78    . 

8-64    . 

....     1403     . 

Maakeljne. 

CuO    

40    ... 

1407 

C«H«CuO< 

287    ... 

....  10000     ... 

10000    . 



Mercwous  Palmitttte  is  a  white  precipitate  (Dumas  &  Stas) .  —  Margarate  of  potash 
precipitates  from  mercurous  nitrate,  flocks  which  soon  cohere  to  a  mass  of  the  con- 
sistence of  ointment,  and  harden  on  drying.  They  contain  4-i'15  p.  c.  Hg'O,  and 
are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Harff,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
6,308). 

Mercuric  Mctrgarate.  —  By  heating  margaric  acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  or  by 
precipitating  mercuric  nitrate 'with  margarate  of  potash,  white  flocks  are  obtained, 
which  are  quickly  transformed  into  a  greasy  mass,  drying  up  very  slowly  in  the  air. 
It  contains  27*44  p.  c.  HgO.  Insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol ;  slightly  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  much  more  freely  in  ether  (Harff^. 

Palmitate  of  Silver, — Thrown  down  from  cold  solutions  as  a  light, 
somewhat  gelatinous,  and  from  hot  solutions  as  a  granular  pre- 
cipitate, which  in  the  moist  state  blackens  on  exposure  to  light, 
but  not  when  dry  (Varrentrapp).  It  appears  amorphous  even  when 
highly  magnified  (Heintz). — Dissolves  slightly  in  water  (Varrentrapp). 
Separates  from  a  solution  in  warm  ammonia-wat^r  in  indistinct 
scsdes  (v.  Borck). 


SZ  0    . 

81  H  . 

4  O    . 

Ag. 


Vr6mj. 

Varrentrapp. 

Stenhcuse. 

192 

62-89    

52-78    .... 

....     52-80     ... 

52-82 

31 

8-54    

8-61     .... 

...       8-43     ... 

8-60 

32 

8-85     

9-75    .... 

....      9-49     ... 

9-29 

108 

29-72     

28-86     .... 

....     29-28     ... 

29-29 

363 

100-00     

10000    .... 

....  10000     .. 

100-00 

Y.  Borck.      Sthamer. 

Brodie. 

Heintz. 

Maskelyne. 

.... 

52-51     ....     52-21 

....     53-27 

....     52-71 

...     62-99 

.•*« 

8-58     ....      8-53 

....      8-76 

....       8-53 

...       8-44 

9-58    ....      9-64 

....      8-53 

....       9-01 

...       8-83 

29-33     ....     29-62 

....     29-44 

....     29-75 

...     29-74 

C»H«AgO*. 

Sntith. 

C    52-57 

H  8-47 

O    9-41 

Ag 29-55 


100-00    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  10000 
The  silyer-salt  analysed  by  y.  Borck  was  crystallised  from  ammonia. 
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Palmitic  acid  is  soluble  ia  alcohol;  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  082  at  40°  (Smith). — It  dissolves  readily  in  ether. 

From  a  solution  of  palmitic  acid  and  glycocol  (ix.  247)  in  warm 
alcohol,  there  separates  on  cooling  an  oily  layer  which  afterwards 
solidifies ;  the  liquid  beneath  throws  down  wlute  silky  laminsB,  con- 
taining, when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  51"30  p.  c.  C,  and  9*45  H, 
(Horsford,  Ann.  Fharm.  60,  29). 

Palmitic  add  may  be  melted  together  with  lauric  and  myristic  acids. 
In  certain  proportions  the  mixtures  are  not  separable  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  sucohol  or  ether :  they  exhibit  the  following  characters  on 
melting  and  solidifying  (Heintz) : — 


A  mixture  of— 

Melts  at 

ModeofSoUdifying. 

Pahnitio 

Laurio 

acid. 

acid. 

10 

90 

41  ^o 

Uncrystallised. 

20 
80 

80 
70 

37  P 
88 -S' 

Finelj  crystalliBed,  indistinot. 
Small-leaved,  crystalline. 

40 

60 

40  P 

Splendid  large  laminie. 

50 

50 

47  O** 

Opaque,  scarcely  crystalline. 

60 

40 

51  •2« 

Granular,  distinctly  scaly. 

70 

80 

54  •S'* 

More  distinctly  soaly. 

80 

20 

57  •4'* 

Still  more  distinctly  scaly. 

90 

10 

69-8'» 

Crystalline  scales. 

A  mixture  of— 

Melts  at 

Solidifies 
at 

Ijanrio 
acid. 

Myristie 
arid. 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

95 
90 
80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

86 

32 -6 

80 

20 

10 

5 
10 
20 

80 

40 

60 

60 

66 

67-5 

70 

80 

90 

61  r 

60  l* 
58 -O' 

64  ^^ 
51  ^^ 
47 -8* 
47-0** 
46 -S- 
46  ^^ 
46  ^^ 
49  ^^ 
61 -S* 

68'» 
55  ^^ 
53  ^^ 

61 -S- 
49 -e^ 
45 -S- 
43.70 

44'V 
43.70 

41 -S^ 
46 -S** 

(>f  Btalline  scales. 

»             •> 
Scales,  with  slight  admixture  of 

needles. 
Very  delicate  needles. 
Uneren,  uncrystallised. 
Large  lamims. 
Indistinctly  lamellar. 
Uncrystallised,  opaque. 
»                 i» 

Uncrystallised. 
Long  needles. 

Palmitic^  Mymtic  and  Lauric  acids. — A  mixture  of  30  p.  c.  myristic 
and  70  p.  c.  lauric  acid  melts  at  35-1  "* ;  when  to  20  parts  of  this  mix- 
ture from  1  to  10  parts  palmitic  acid  are  added,  the  melting  points  of 
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the  resulting  mixtures  are  altered,  according  to  Heiutz,  as  follows : — 
On  addition  of, 

Falmitio  The  melting         Fahnitio  The  melting 

acid.  point  is —  acid.  point  is — 

1  pazt      33-9*  6  parts       84*6* 

2  „         331-  7      „  35d'' 

a     32-2«     '  8     „  SG' 

4    „        32-7*»  9     „  37-3^ 

.6    „        83-7'  10     „  SS-S" 

The  mixtures  containing  9  and  10  parts  palmitic  acid  solidify  in 
delicate  needles,  the  othei*s  in  the  non-crystalline  form  (Heintz). 


InterpolcUion. 

The  following  have  been  described  as  peculiar  fatty  acids.  Their 
identity  with  known  acids,  or  the  fact  of  their  being  mixed  acids,  is 
either  already  established,  or  has  at  least  been  shown  to  be  probable. 

ArUhropic  acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  human  fat,  formerly 
described  by  Heintz  as  a  peculiar  acid,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  a 
mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

Bassic  acid.  The  stearic  acid  obtained  by  Hardwicke  from  oil  of 
Bassia.  The  remarks  of  Heintz  on  Bassic  acid  {Pogg.  92, 601)  refer  to  another  add 
of  55*  melting-point,  obtained  from  the  same  oil.    See  under  Bataioroil. 

Benic  acid  of  Walter.  BeketuOure,  Occurs  in  very  small  quantity 
ill  oil  of  ben.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  light  nodules  which  melt  at 
52°  to  63^  Contains  74-3  p.  c.  C,  12*5  H.,  and  13-2  0. ;  according  to 
Walter,  C*H*0*.  It  dissolves  more  readily  than  margaric  acid  in 
alcohol.  The  ethyl-compound  is  a  crystalUne  mass,  which  melts  in 
the  hand,  and  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  contains  75*8  p.  c.  C, 
12-7  n.,  and  11-5  0.  (Walter,  Compt,  rend,  22,  1143).  See  liaurent 
(N,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  19,  374).  Heintz  regards  this  acid  as  a  mixture 
of  75  parts  palmitic  and  25  parts  myristic  acid.  Concerning  the  henic 
acid  of  Mulder,  see  under  compounds  with  44  at.  C. 

Bntyroleic  acid.  The  oleic  acid  of  common  butter,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  Bromeis  {Ann,  Pharm,  42,  46)  to  differ  from  ordinary  oleic 
add ;  this  supposition  was  refuted  by  Heintz. 

Butgrolimnodic  add.    See  Bog-hutter. 

Cetic  acid.  An  add  obtained  from  spermaceti  (C*H*0*);  thus 
named  by  Heintz,  who  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  mixture. 

Cocinic  acid,     (See  xy,  44). 

Coculostearic  acid,  Berzelius  thus  designated  the  stearic  acid 
obtained  from  cocculus-grains. 

Isocetic  acid.  In  the  oil  of  Jatropha  Curcas,  It  is  separated  by 
expressing  the  fatty  acids.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining 
lamiu8B.  Melts  at  55°;  solidifies  at  53*5°.  Its  composition  is  C"H*0*. 
—  The  silver-salt  melts  when  heated,  and  dissolves  freely  in  boiling 
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alcohol.  — The  ethyl-compound  C»H»0»,OIIK)  solidifies  at  21**  to  a 
translucent  crystalline  mass.  —  Isocetamide^  0"NH**0',  obtained  by 
digesting  Jatropha-oil  for  two  months  (a  shorter  time  when  heated) 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  is  white  and  pearly,  and  melts  at  96*5°  (Par. 
Soc.  Bull.  1,  74 ;  Bromeis,  CompU  rend,  39,  923).  Probably  a  mixture 
of  70  parts  palmitic  and  30  parts  myristic  acid  (Kr.). 

Madic  acid.  The  acid,  melting  at  54°  to  55*,  obtained  by  Luck 
from  oil  of  madia.  According  to  Heintz,  it  is  a  mixture  of  stearic  and 
palmitic,  and  perhaps  a  third  acid. 

Oltdic  acid.  The  palmitic  add  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
oleic  acid  by  caustic  potash. 

Palmic  acid,  Boudet  termed  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  castor-oil,  palmin ;  the  acid  obtained  from  the  fat  he  called 

palmic  acid.      (See  Ridnelailie  acid.) 

Palmitonic  acid.  Schwarz  {Ann,  Pharm.  60, 58)  found,  on  attempting 
to  purify  commeicial  palmitic  acid  (prepared  from  palm-oil  freed  from 
oleic  acid  by  pressing,  and  from  colouring  matters  by  melting  in  contact 
with  the  air)  by  saponifying  and  reciystallising  from  alcohol,  that  the 
melting-point  remained  constant  at  52-5°  to  53°,  and  the  solidifying  point 
at  51°,  and  that  they  were  not  altered  by  saponifying  the  acid  and  de- 
composing the  soap.  This  acid,  distinguished  by  Schwarz  as  palmitonic 
acid,  is,  according  to  Eeintz,  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  myristic  acids. 
It  crystallises  in  dull,  white,  granular  masses,  and  solidifies,  after 
melting,  to  a  semi-transpai-ent,  wax-like  substance,  having  a  slightly 
fibrous  fracture  aifd  a  wavy  surface.  By  distillation  it  is  obtained 
with  lower  melting-point  and  higher  percentage  of  carbon  (76-43  p.  c.  0., 
1302 H.),  but  after  crystallising  from  alcohol  it  remains  unaltered. 
With  nitric  acid  it  forms  suberic  acid ;  the  unchanged  portion  of  the 
acid  retains  its  melting-point  unaltered.  The  acid  contains  74*70  p.  c.  C, 
12-41  H.  (mean) ;  the  baryta-salt  60*35  p.  c.  C,  9-82  H.,  21*55  BaO,  in 
another  preparation  26*02  BaO ;  the  silver-salt  55*65  p.  c.  C,  9*50  H., 
26*36  Ag. ;  the  ethyl-compound,  a  distinctly  crystalline  solid  at  25°, 
contains  75*84  p.  c.  C,  12*57  H.,  after  distillation  76*2  p.  c.  C,  12*74  H. 
According  to  Schwarz,  this  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  prolonged 
heating  of  palmitic  acid  to  250°  or  300°,  but  Maskelyne  did  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case.     Schwarz's  formula  is  O^H'^O*. 

SolanoUic  and  Solanostearic  acids.     See  Potato  fat 

Stearophanic  acid.  The  solid  fatty  acid  prepared  from  cocculus- 
grains,  to  which  this  name  and  the  formula  C^H^O*  were  ascribed  by 
Francis ;  its  identity  with  Hardwicke's  bassic  add  was  recognised  by 
Crowder.  Heintz  at  first  designated  the  acid  obtained  from  human 
fat  and  spermaceti,  as  stearophanic  acid,  but  afterwards  perceived  the 
identity  of  this  and  of  bassic  acid  with  stearic  acid. 

StiUistearic  add.  ChifMtalgsaire.  The  fatty  acid,  melting  at  62®, 
separated  from  Chinese  wax,  to  which  v.  Boixsk  gave  the  formula 
0**fl**0*.  Doubtless  identical  with  palmitic  acid  (Maskelyne,  Heintz). 
See  the  analyses  of  palmitic  acid* 
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Sulphide  of  Cetyl. 
c»n»s  =  c*»H»  ns. 

FsroAU.    Ann,  Pharm.  83,  16. 

Formed  by  boiling  chloride  of  cetyl  for  several  hours  with  alcoholic 
monosulphide  of  potassium ;  it  separates  from  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
as  an  oily  layer  which  afterwards  solidifies,  and  in  flocks.  It  is  pun- 
fied  by  washing  and  re-melting  with  water,  and  crystallising,  first  from 
weak,  then  from  strong  boiling  alcohol,  or  from  ether-alcohol. 

Light,  silvery  laminae,  which  melt  at  57*5°,  and  solidify  at  54**  to  a 
radiated  mass. — It  is  but  slowly  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  —  It  is  precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  (from  a  cold 
saturated  solution  only  after  long  standing)  by  alcoholic  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  in  white  flocks  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Sulphide  of  cetyl  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  more 
freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  easily  in  ether. 

Fridau. 

82  0  192 79-67  79-36 

83  H 83  13-69  18-71 

S  16  6-64  


C?^»S   241  10000 


Cetyl-mercaptan. 

Fridau.     Ann.  Pharm.  83,  18. 
CetyUulfhjfdrat, 

When  chloride  of  cetyl  is  boiled  with  alcohoh'c  sulphydrate  of 
potassium,  a  mixture  of  cetyl-mercaptan  and  sulphide  of  cetyl  is 
obtained,  which  is  not  separable  by  crystallisation.  The  mixture  is 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol;  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  then  water 
added  to  the  solution ;  and  the  precipitate  formed  is  washed  and 
treated  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  cetyl-mercaptan  and  leaves 
behind  the  lead-compound  of  sulphide  of  cetyL  The  mercaptan  is 
then  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Cetyl-mercaptan  resembles  sulphide  of  cetyl.  I^  melts  at  50•5^ 
and  solidifies  below  44^  to  a  confused  crystalline  mass.  When  boiled 
with  water,  it  emits  a  faint  peculiar  smell. 

Fridan. 
mean. 

32  C  192  74-42  74-50 

34  H 84  13-18  1296 

2  S  82  12-40  

CWBP^S* 258  100-00  10000 
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Cetyl-mercaptan  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  mercuric  oxiekj  even  at 
high  temperatures. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water.  —  A  cold  alcoholic  solution  precipitates 
alcoholic  mercuric  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  white  flocks ;  it  does 
not  precipitate  lead-,  platinum-,  or  gold-salts. 

Bissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol^  easily  in  etker. 


Iodide  of  Getyl. 

C«H»I  =  C«H»,HL 

Frtoau.    Ann,  Pharm.  83,  9. 
Becker.    Ann.  Pharm,  102,  211. 

CetyUodQr, 

Formation  and  Preparation,  Ethal  is  heatqd  to  a  temperature  of 
100°  to  120°,  and  phosphorus  and  iodine  are  alternately  added  in 
small  portions,  until  the  liquid  becomes  dark-coloured  and  iodine- 
vapours  are  evolved,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  these 
substances,  and  an  elevation  of  temperature  above  160°.  The  pro- 
duct is  then  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly,  carefully  separated  from  the 
iodide  of  phosphorus,  washed,  so  long  as  the  wash-water  exhibits  an 
acid  reaction,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  washed 
with  cold  water  and  alcohol  (Fridau).  Bcck^  removes  ethal  by  boiling  with 
small  quantities  of  alcohol  in  which  a  little  iodide  of  cetjl  is  dissolved. 

Properties,  White  crystalline  laminae,  which  melt  at  22°,  and  form 
a  crystalline  solid  on  cooling  (Fridau). 

Fridau. 

82  C  192    54-67     5458 

88  H 33     9-38     9*48 

I  127     3605     


C»H»I 352    10000 


Decompositions,  1.  Heated  to  about  250°,  it  decomposes,  with  evo- 
lution of  iodine  and  hydriodic  acid,  and  yields  an  oily  distillate, 
probably  a  mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons.  —  2.  It  is  not  altered  by 
mercuric  oxide  at  mean  temperatures,  but  on  raising  the  temperature  to 
about  200°,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  mercury,  iodide  of  mercury, 
and  an  oil  passing  over,  and  crystals  having  the  melting  point  of 
ethal  retraining  in  the'  residue.  Protoxide  of  lead  acts  more  slowly, 
oxide  of  silver  not  at  all ;  in  the  presence  of  water,  however,  and  at 
temperatures  between  100°  and  150°,  it  forms  ethal  and  iodide  of 
silver  (Fridau).  — 3.  When  iodide  of  cetyl  is  heated  with  cyam'cfe  of  silver 
till  the  former  begins  to  be  decomposed  by  the  heat,  a  small  quantity 
of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed;  but  ether  extracts  from  the  residue 
nothing  but  unaltered  iodide  of  cetyl.  —  When  very  strongly  heated 
with  cyanide  of  mercury,  it  yields  red  iodide  of  mercury,  but  no  cyanide 
of  cetyl  (Becker).  For  the  decomposition  with  cyanide  of  potassium^  see 
Cyanethal — 4.  With  ammonia  it  forms  tercetylamine,  no  other  base 
being  obtained,  even  when  the  action  is  continued  for  a  short  time 
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only.  With  aniline^  it  forms  cetijl-  and  hicetyUamline ;  with  excess  of 
aniline,  only  the  former.  —  5.  With  cetylate  of  sodium,  it  foims  cctylic 
ether  and  iodide  of  sodium  (Fridau) ;  with  ethylate  and  amylate  of 
sodium^  ethyl-cetylic  and  amyl-cetyUc  ethers  (Becker). 

Insoluble  in  vxUer,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Fridau).     Sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  (Becker). 


Bromide  of  Cetyl. 

C«H»Br  =  C»H«  HBr. 

Fridau.    Ann.  Pharm.  83,  15. 
JBromcetylqfer, 

Obtained  like  the  iodide,  using  bromine  in  place  of  iodine.  The 
action  takes  place  at  100°.  —  Formed  also  by  heating  cetylene  with 
hydrobromic  acid  (Berthelot,  p.  342). 

White,  solid  mass,  melting  to  an  oil  at  15°,  heavier  than  water. 
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When  heatedj  it  turns  brown  and  gives  off  hydrobromic  acid,  — 
Ammonia  converts  it  into  tercetylamine. 

Insoluble  in  water  ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Chloride  of  Getyl. 
C»H»C1  =  C»H«,HC1. 

DuuAS  &  Pbligot.    Ann.  Chim.  Phya,  62,  14. 

Fridau.    Ann.  Pharm.  83,  9. 

Bebthelot.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  51,  83;  Chim.  organ.  1,  121. 

TuTTSCHEFF.     ZeUschr.  Chem.  Phai^m.  4,  59 ;   Kopp'a  Jahresber.  1860, 

405. 
Hbintz.    Pogg.  102,  262. 

Chicrhydrate  de  CeUne.     CAlorcetylafer, 

Formation.  1.  From  ethal  by  the  action  of  penta-chloride  of 
phosphonis  (p.  346).  —  2.  From  cetylene  and  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  342). 

Preparation,  When  equal  volumes  of  ethal  and  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  are  mixed  in  a  retort,  the  mass. melts  together,  becomes 
hot,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  On 
heating  the  mixture,  chloro-phosphoric  acid  and  chloride  of  cetyl  pass 
over  successively ;  and  the  latter  may  be  rectified  over  a  small  quantity 
of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  washed  with  water,  boiled  5  or  6  times 
with  fresh  quantities  of  water,  and  finally  rectified  in  a  vacuum  at 

VOL.  XVI.  2  B 
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about  120"*.  When  thus  prepared,  it  stfll  however  retains  traces  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  rectification  over 
a  veiy  small  quantity  of  lime  (Dumas  &  Peligot).  Heintz  mixes 
112  gr.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  132  gr.  ethal ;  distils;  treats 
the  distillate  again  with  a  little  pentachloride  of  phosphorus ;  then 
washes  and  dries  the  product.  —  See  below  for  the  decomposition  which  takes 
place  during  distillation. 

Properties.    OOy  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0-8412  at  12^  (TiittschefO. 

Dumas  &  Peligot 
mean, 

82  0   ^  192-0    7S-70    7263 

83  H 830    12-66    12*26 

CI 86-6    18-64i    13-36 

C^»H»C1 260-5    10000    9824 

Decompositions,  Chloride  of  cetyl  boils  at  290°  with  partial  de- 
composition, blackening,  and  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  if 
the  hoiUng  be  prolongei^  is  entirely  converted  into  cetylene  (Tiittscheff). 
—  It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  adds^  and  scarcely  by  very  concentrated 
nitric  add  (Pridau).  Oil  of  vitriol  acts  upon  it  gradually,  especially  if 
aided  by  heat,  ehminating  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  cetylene-sul- 
phuric  add  (Tiittscheff).  It  is  not  altered  by  potash-l^  (Fridau),  and 
does  not  absorb  ammonia  (Tiittscheff).  —  With  protosulphide  of  potassium 
it  forms  sulphide  of  cetyl ;  with  hydros^dphate  of  potassium^  the  same 
compound,  together  with  cetylic  mercaptan  (Pridau),  Heated  with 
cyanide  of  potassium^  it  does  not  yield  cyanide  of  cetyl;  neither  is  it 
acted  upon  by  cyanide  of  merciiiy.  When  heated  for  52  hours  in  a 
Papin's  digester  with  an  equal  weight  of  cyanide  of  silvery  it  yields  a 
product  from  which  ether  extracts  a  nitrogenous  substance,  which, 
when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms 
an  acid  boiling  at  52'7°  (Hemtz). 

Insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  ether^  and  precipitated 
therefrom  by  weak  alcohol. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  the  Primary  Nucleus  C^H?*. 

Cetylene-sulpburic  Acid. 

C««flMS»0«  =  C«H«,2S0«. 

Dumas  &  Peligot  (1836).    Ann.  Chi$n.  Phys.  62,  11. 

Pridau.     Ann.  Pharm.  83,  8. 

H.  EoHLBR.    Zeitschr.  fur  die  gesammten  Naturwissenschaften,  7,  852. 

Hmmtz.    Po^^.  102,  266. 

SulploeeiyUe,  SulphoeeHe  or  OeiyUnlphuric  add.    Known  only  aa  a  potaah-aalt 

Formation.    By  the  action  of  oil  of  vitiiol  upon  ethal  (p.  346). 

Preparation  of  the  Potash-salt.  Ethal  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  heated 
together  over  the  water-bath,  with  frequent  agitation,  till  the  two  have 
united;    the  product  is  dissolved    in  alcohol    and   saturated    with 
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alcoholic  potash,  which  throws  down  sulphate  of  potash,  while  cetylene- 
sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  solution,  together  with  the  excess  of 
ethal ;  and  the  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  left  to  crystallise. 
The  crystals  ai'e  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash;  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  left 
to  crystallise  again ;  and  the  salt  is  triturated  and  washed  with  ether, 
as  long  as  that  liquid  continues  to  take  up  ethal  (Dumas  &  Peligot). 
The  sulphate  of  potash  precipitated  on  satnrating  the  liquid  with  alcoholic  potash, 
carries  down  with  it  a  certain  quantibr  of  oetvlene-sulphate  of  potash,  which  may  he 
dissolved  out  by  boiling  alcohol.  —  l!he  oetylene-sulphate,  so  long  as  it  retains  any 
ethal,  cannot  be  recrystaUised  from  water,  but  forms  therewith  a  turbid,  flo«culent 
jelly,  which  cannot  be  filtered  (Kdhler).  Heintz  brings  fused  ethal  in  contact  with 
^Id  oil  of  yitriol,  because  by  heating  the  materials  in  the  water-bath,  he  obtained 
cetylic  ether  and  palmitic  aldehyde,  but  no  cetylene-sulphate. 

Properties  of  the  Potaah-salt.  White,  pearly  laminae  (Dumas  & 
Peligot),  light  and  loose,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  consisting  of  slender 
microscopic  needles  (Kohler).  Infusible ;  becomes  didl  when  heated 
above  100''  (Kohler);  bakes  together  at  200**,  but  is  little,  if  at  all, 
decomposed  (Heintz).  —  At  a  stronger  heat,  it  bums  and  leaves  a  grey 
spongy  residue  of  sulphate  of  potash  (Dumas  &  PehgotV  Sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether  (Kohler). 
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The  salt  analysed  probably  contained  also  stethalsulphate  of  potash. 

Cetylene-sulphuric  add  cannot  be  separated  from  the  potash-salt 
by  hydrochloric-acid,  because  secondary  products  are  formed  at  the 
same  time  (Fridau). 

Cetylene-sulphate  of  potash  heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium  yields 
cyanide  of  cetyl  (Heintz). 

From  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  the  potash-salt,  baryta 
and  silver  salts  throw  down  precipitates  which  crystallise  from  alcohol 
(Fridau),  From  the  dilute  alcoholic  potash-salt,  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
throws  down  a  white  granular  precipitate ;  cupric  acetate  a  light  blue, 
fine  powder ;  mercuric  chloride^  a  grey,  fine-grained  precipitate,  difficult 
to  collect  (Kohler). 

Getyl-xanthic  Acid. 
C»*H«S*0*  =  C»H»*0«,2CS». 

De  la  Provostaye  &  Desains.     Compt.  rend,  15,  592 ;  J.  pr,  Chem. 
27,  378 ;  in  detail,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  6,  494  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  28,  455. 

Cetenxanthons&ure,  CarhonyUulfosaures  Monocetyl,  Known  only  in  combination 
with  bases. 

2  B  ;2 
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Preparation  of  the  Potash-salt.  When  finely  pulverised  hydrate  of 
potash  is  added  to  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  ethal  in  sulphide  of 
carbon,  reaction  begins  immediately,  the  potash  swelling  up,  and  the 
mass  becoming  pasty,  solid,  and  yellowish-red.  The  liquid  after 
standing  for  several  hours,  is  diluted  with  8  or  4  volumes  alcohol  of 
40"*,  and  heated,  but  not  to  boiling ;  and  the  pale-yellow  solution  is 
Ijoured  off  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  thick,  dark  red,  strongly  alka- 
line oil  and  left  to  cool ;  it  then  deposits  the  potash-salt  as  a  very 
bulky  mass.  This  is  collected,  washed  with  cold  alcohol  of,36*,  re- 
crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  of  40%  washed  with  cold*  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  piooess  of 
precipitation,  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  remains  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Properties  of  the  Potash-salt.  White,  soft,  crystalline  powder,  having 
a  faint,  fatty  odour.    Has  no  alkaline  reaction. 

When  fused  it  gives  off  vapoura,  which  at  first  smell  like  onions, 
then  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  lastly  of  ethal,  take  fire,  and  leave 
an  alkaline  cinder  containing  sulphide  of  potassium.  Hydrochloric  acid 
moistens  it  with  difficulty,  and  separates  from  it  a  flesh-coloured 
elastic  mass,  which  soon  becomes  white  and  exhibits  the  characters 
of  ethal.  It  decolorises  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  (like  the 
xanthates)  without  evolution  of  gas,  and  forms  a  compound 
homologous  with  the  compound,  C'H*S*0*,  of  the  ethylene  series 
(viii.  455).    (Desains:  N.  Ann.  Chim.  20,  607).     Probably  therefore : 

C«H»KS*0«  +  I  =«  KI  +  C«H«S^O>. 

Cetylxanthate  of  potash  is  hygroscopic,  difficult  to  moisten, 
but  is  decomposed  by  the  continued  action  of  water.  It  dissolves 
very  easily  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  the  same  liquids 
when  cold. 
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The  haryta-salt  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  potash-salt,  with 
anhydrous  baryta,  but  the  action  is  slower.  The  resulting  gelatinous 
mass,  purified  like  the  potash-salt,  contains  20*28  p.  c  baryta. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  potash-salt  precipitates  a  white  jelly 
from  zinc-salts.  —  With  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  bulky  white  pre- 
cipitate which  blackens  on  standing.  —  From  mercuric  cJihride,  it  throws 
down  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  becomes  yellow  during  washing 
and  decomposes  in  contact  with  the  filter.  —  From  nitrate  of  silver^  it 
throws  down  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  yellow  and 
black,  even  in  the  dark. 
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Chlorohydrate  of  Cetylene. 
C«C1H'»0»  =  C«H»»,C1H0\ 

Cabics.    Ann.  Fharm,  126,  201. 

Ceifflie  chhrh^drin. 

Formation.    From  cetylene  (p.  341)and  hypochlorous  acid. 

C5«H«  +  C10,H0  «  C«B?»C10'. 

JPrejparation.  A  number  of  stoppered  bottles,  each  holding  not  more 
than  a  litre,  are  filled  with  chlorine  gas  as  free  as  possible  from  air, 
and  set  in  a  dark  place;  to  each  litre  of  chlorine  is  added  15 
gnns.  of  precipitated  mercuric  oxide — ^previously  heated  to  300**,  then 
left  to  cool,  and  suspended  in  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and  the 
bottles,  after  being  shaken,  are  left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  which 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  mercuric  oxide  is  converted  into  oxy- 
chloride.  To  the  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  thus  obtained — ^which  must 
be  diluted  till  it  contains  at  most  1  p.  c.  of  acid,  left  in  contact  with  the 
mercury-compound,  and  cooled  with  ice-cold  water— cetylene  is  added 
by  smidl  portions,  and  with  frequent  agitation,  till  the  hypochlorous 
acid  completely  disappears.  The  resultmg  chloro-hydrate  mixes  with 
the  mercuric  oxide  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels,  and  must  be  dissolved 
out  by  ether,  separated  by  evaporation  of  the  eliier,  freed  from  ad- 
mixed chloride  of  mercury  by  agitation  with  sal-ammoniac,  then  washed 
and  dried.  After  this  treatment,  it  still  retains  a  small  quantity  of 
cetylene,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  prolonged  heating  to  250''  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  add. 

Properties.  Colourless  oil,  which  at  15°  becomes  very  viscid  but 
does  not  solidify.  It  boils  at  about  300**  and  distils  without  decom- 
position. Small  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  escape  at  the 
same  time,  and  a  little  residual  charcoal,  appear  to  arise  from  a  product' 
richer  in  chlorine  (perhaps  C'*H'H]l'),  which  has  not  been  removed  in 
the  process  of  purification,  and  raises  the  proportion  of  chlorine  in  the 
chlorohydrate  of  cetene  by  ^  to  1  p.  c. 

Aqueous  potash  easily  removes  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  com- 
pound, producing  at  the  same  time,  slender  needle-shaped  crystals, 
which  melt  below  30°,  distil  without  decomposition  below  300*",  and 
are  insoluble  in  water:  doubtless  oxide  of  cetylene,  C"H"0*  (Carius). 


Palmitate  of  Methyl. 
C«*H»K)*  =  C»H»0,C«H"0^ 
Bertuelot.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  440. 
Methyl-pdUnitio  ether.    JPalmitinformeeter. 

Obtained  by  heating  palmitic  acid  to  200**— 250''  in  a  sealed  tube. 
It  forms  crystals  which  molt  at  28°  and  solidify  at  22''. 
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From  margaric  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  Laurent  {Ann.  Chun,  Ph^t. 
65,  287)  obtained  margaraie  of  methyl,  methyJ-margaric  ctcid,  or  margarate  of 
methylene^  in  long,  pearly,  four-sided  needles,  fusible  and  capable  of  being  distillecL 
The  melting  point  of  these  crystals  is  stated  by  Eaohart  {Cowpt,  rend,  47,  230)  to 
be  27-6^ 

Cyanide  of  Getyl. 
O^H»N  =  C»H»,HCy. 

K5hl£R.     Zeitschr,  fur  die  gemmmten  Wissenschaften^  J.  322. 

Becker.    Ann.  Pharm,  102,  209;  7.  pr.  Chem.  72,  126;  Chm.  CerUr. 

1857,  486  ;  N.  Ann.  Ckim.  PhyB.  52,  340. 
Hedttz.    Pogg.  102,  257 ;  J.  pr.  Chm.  72, 173 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1857,  684. 

Cywueetglafer,  — Not  known  in  the  pure  state. 

When  34  grs.  cetylene-sulphate  of  potash  and  10  grs.  pure  cyanide 
of  potassium  are  very  intimately  triturated  together,  with  the  help  of  a 
little  alcohol,  and,  after  drying,  are  heated  for  several  hours  to  200'', 
the  two  substances  melt  together  to  a  dark-brown  buttery  mass. 
This  mass  is  boiled  with  ether,  the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  ether,  which  on  cooling  deposits 
crystals  of  a  mixture  of  cetyUc  ether  and  cetyUc  aldehyde  (p.  849), 
a  further  quantity  being  precipitated  on  addition  of  absolute  alcohol. 
The  mother-Uquor,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  oil,  which  boils 
without  decomposition  at  a  temperature  above  300°  and  when  treated 
with  potash-hydrate,  yields  margaric  acid  C^HK)*.  This,  according 
to  Heintz,  is  cyanide  of  cetyl. 

Kohler  heated  a  mixture  of  cetylene-sulphate  of  potash  and  cyanide 
of  potassium  (containing  free  potash)  in  an  oil-bath  to  140°  for  six  or 
eight  hours,  the  mass  then  melting  together  and  giving  off  ammonia. 
The  ethereal  solution  deposited  a  neutral,  coloured  fat,  melting  below 
40^  not  saponifiable  by  boiling  potash-ley, — and  crystals,  melting 
at  53°,  and  solidifying  again  to  a  crystallo-granular  mass,  -which  was 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash, 
gave  off  ammonia  and  yielded  a  fatty  acid  melting  at  54*3°  to  55°. 
These  crystals  are  regarded  by  Kohler  as  cyanide  of  cetyl ;  accord- 
ing to  Heintz,  however,  they  contain  but  little  of  that  compound,  but 
a  large  quantity  of  a  fatty  acid  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  free 
alkali  (or  of  cetylic  ether  and  cetylic  aldehyde!  Kr,\ 

Becker  boiled  iodide  of  cetyl  for  several  days  witn  alcoholic  cyanide 
of  potassium,  distilled  off  the  alcohol,  and  treated  the  residue  with  hot 
water,  which  separated  an  oil  still  brown  and  contaminated  with  a 
fatty  add  (margaric  acid,  according  to  Becker),  which  crystcdlised  first 
from  the  solution  in  boihng  alcohol.  By  further  evaporation,  yeUow 
crystals  were  obtained,  which  Becker  regarded  as  cyanide  of  cetyl. 
These  crystals  melt  irregularly,  one  part  sooner  than  the  rest,  and 
solidify  to  an  indistinctly  crystalline  mass.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol,  and  contain  77*2  to  78*6 
p.  c.'^G.,  13-1  to  13-3  H.,  and  5*4  N.  According  to  Becker,  they  are 
still  contaminated  with  margaric  acid  (but  obtained  from  alkaline  solu- 
tion, Kr.),  and  when  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  yield  the  potash-salta 
of  several  fatt}-^  acids,  wln'ch  could  not  be  completely  separated. 
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Ethyl-cetylic  Ether. 

C»H»0*  =  C*H»0,C«H»K). 
G.  Beckeb.    Ann.  Pharm.  102,  219. 

Ethylate  of  sodium  (C*H*NaO*)  is  boiled  with  iodide  of  oetyl  and 
alcohol  as  long  as  iodide  of  sodium  continues  to  separate ;  the  foreign 
admixtures  are  removed  by  distillation  and  washing  with  water ;  and 
the  ethyl-cetylic  ether  is  left  to  crystallise  from  alcohol. 

Laminae  melting  at  20°.  —  Easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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.  216  .... 
.  38  .... 
.  16  ... 

....  8000  ... 
....  1408  ... 
....   5-92  ... 

Becker. 

80-59 

....  18-61 
5-80 

0*H»O,0«H»O... 

.  270  ... 

....  10000  ... 

10000 

Acetate  of  Getyl. 

C*^*^  =  C*HH3»,C»H»0. 

G.  Beckeb.     Ann.  Pharm.  102, 220. 
Bebthelot.     N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  71. 

Celjfiic  acetate.  Cetyl-acetic  ether,  Uthal  <ioetique.  Sstisftd^re-Cet^fldiher,  Estig* 
cetffleiter. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Ethal  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  and 
oil  of  vitriol  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  product  is  precipitated  by  water ; 
the  separated  oil  dissolved  in  ether ;  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate 
(Becker).  —  2.  When  ethal  and  acetic  acid  are  heated  together  for 
several  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  to  200°,  a  neutral  compoimd  is  formed, 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  excess  of  ethal,  and  is  slowly 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  lime  at  100°,  into  ethal  and  acetic  acid 
(Berthelot,  p.  847). 

Oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  at  low  temperatures, 
and  melts  again  at  18*5°  (Becker).  Volatile  without  decomposition. 
Mixes  with  ether. 

Becker. 


86  0 

216  

86  

82   

7605  

76-01 

86  H 

4  O 

12-67  

11-28  

1301 

. 10-98 

C«JBPO»,CFH?«0....  284    10000    100*00 

Palmitate  of  Ethyl. 

C«H»0*  =  C*ffO,C»H"0». 

Freht.     Ann.  Pharm,  36,  46. 

H.  ScHWARZ.     Ann.  Pharm.  60,  69. 

Heintz.     loc.  cit.  (pp.  343,  344). 
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Maskelyke.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J^.  8,  11 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  65,  287. 
Bebthelot.     N".  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41,  434,  and  440. 

Mhylic  Palmitate.  Sthylpalmitic  ether.  PalnUtina^hwe  JEther.  PalnUHih 
vineeteT' 

Formation  and  Prq)aration.  1.  By  heating  pahnitic  acid  with 
alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Premy,  Heintz). — 
2.  By  heating  alcohol  with  excess  of  palmitic  acid  to  200® — 250** 
TBerthelot).  —  3.  By  heating  common  ether  with  palmitic  acid  to  360° 
lor  nine  hours  (Berthclot). 

Properties,  Beautiful  prisms  (Fremy) ;  crystallises  from  dilute 
alcohol  between  5°  and  10°,  in  long  flat  needles  (Heintz).  Hard  and 
brittle  (Maskeleyne).  Melts  at  21°  (Fremy)  ;  between  21-5°  and  22° 
(Berthelot);  at  24-2°  (Heintz) ;  at  25°  (Maskelvnc),  and  solidifies  to  a 
laminated  ciystaUine  mass  (Heintz);  at  18  (Berthelot);  at  21° 
(Schwarz).  Distils  without  alteration  (Maskelyne).  Has  a  slightly 
ethereal  odour.    Not  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Fi^my.        Schwan.      Heints.      Masle- 

lyne. 

86  0  216    ....    7606    ....    76-39    ....    7542    ....    76-98    ....    76-87 

86  H 86    ....    12-68    ....     12-58    ....    1266    ....    12-69    ....    1282 

4  Q 82    ....     11-26     ....     12-08    ....     11-92    ....     1188    ....    11-81 

C*HK),0"»HnO»....  284    ....  lOO'OO    ....  10000    ....  100-00    ^.  100-00    ....  10000 

Margaric  ether  was  examined  bj  Laurent  {Ani^.  Chim,  Phys.  65,  297),  Tarran- 
trapp  (Ann.  Pharm,  86,  66),  Bromeis  {AMn.Pharm.  42,  68),  Andenon  (Jjm.  PAotm, 
68,  877),  and  Hanhart  (Camjpt,  rend.  47,  280).  It  melta  at  22**  (Yarrenti^p. 
Hanhart),  at  21*6*  (Bromeis). 


Monopalmitin. 

Berthelot.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  41 ,  238 ;  Chim.  organ.  2,  75. 

Formation  and  PreparaHon  (p.  858).  —  In  like  manner,  by  heating  equal  parts  of 
margaric  acid  and  glycerin  to  200"  for  21  hours,  or  to  100**  for  106  hoiira,  Beiihelot's 
tnonomaryarin  is  obtained,  which  soaroely  differs  from  monopalmitin. 

Properties.  White  needles  or  short  microscopic  prisms,  which,  after 
drying  in  vacuo,  melt  at  61°,  and  solidify  at  45°.  They  exhibit  in  fusion 
and  solidification  the  peculiarities  of  terstearin  (yii,  246),  which  are  also  manifested 
very  strongly  by  monomargarin.  After  fusion  and  rc-solidification,  they 
melt  at  58°. 

Berthelot. 
a.  b. 


88  C  

38  n 

8  O    

228    .... 

38     .... 

64    .... 

....    6909    .... 
....    11-52    .... 
....     19-39     .... 

....    67-8    .... 
....     11-8    .... 
....     204     .... 

....    69-60 
....    11*76 

....    18-73 

OTI"0*,C»-H«0»..  330    100-00    1000     lOO'OO 

b  is  Bcri.l)V'lot's  monomargariQ, 
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Bipalmitin. 
(?«H*»0«  =  (?HW,20»H«0». 
Bbbthblot.    N.  Ann.  CJdm.  Phys.  41,  240 ;  Chm.  organ.  2,  76. 

IHpalmUin. 

J^ffrmaUon  and  Preparation  (p.  859 J. 

Microscopic  thin  plates  and  noedles,  melting  at  59^,  and  solidifying 
agam  in  the  waxy  form  at  51^. 

BeriheLot* 

70  0 420 7167    70-4 

70  H    70    11-94    120 

12  O    96    16-89    176 

0'B»0«,2(?»H»>0»...  686    100-00    100-0 


Terpalmitin. 
Ci«H"0»  =  (?H»0»,3(?»H«0». 

Pelouze  &  BouDBT.     CompU  rend.  7,  665 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  69,  46  j 

Ann.  Pharm.  29,  42, 
Stenhouse.     Ann.  Pharm.  36,  50. 
Bromeis.    Ann  Pharm.  42,  48. 
Sthamer.    Ann.  Pharm.  43,  335. 
Iljenko  &  Laskowsky.    Ann.  Pharm.  35,  87. 
V.  BoBGK.    J.  pr.  Chem.  49,  395 ;  Chem.  Oaz.  1860,  309 ;  Pharm.  Centr. 

1850,  555. 
Duffy.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.j  5,  209 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  57,  346. 
Bebthelot.    If.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  21,  240 ;  Chim.  organ.  2,  76. 
Maskelyne.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  «/^  8,  7 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  65, 291. 

TripalmUin. 

Chevreul  diBtingaiahed  the  fat  yielded  by  the  saponification  of  margaric  acid  as 
Marffari»,  without  howeyer  haying  succeeded  in  isolating  it  completely.  The  pro- 
ducts afterwards  described  by  Pelouze  &  Boudet  and  others,  sometimes  as  margarui, 
sometimes  as  PalmUin  (by  Borck  as  StUUstearin)  may  Be  regarded  as  essentially 
consisting  of  t«ipalmitin;  the  true  composition  of  this  body  was  howeyer  first 
established  by  Bcnrthelot. 

Occurrence.  In  the  fats  which,  when  saponified,  yield  pahnitic  acid 
(p.  352),  andglycerin.  —  formation  p.  859. 

Preparation.  1.  One  pt.  monopalmitm,  and  8  to  10  pts.  palmitic 
acid  are  heated  for  eight  hours  to  250° — 270°,  and  the  product  is 
purified  with  ether  and  lime,  as  described  at  page  359  (Berthelot). 
Monomargarin  similarly  treated  with  margaric  acid,  yields  Berthelot*8  Ter- 
margarin. 

2.  From  Palm-oil.  The  oil  is  strongly  pressed  between  linen  to 
sepai-ate  the  fluid  portion,  and  the  residue  is  treated  six  or  seven  times 
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with  boiling  alcohol,  which  removes  free  palmitic  and  oleic  acids,  and 
leaves  palmitin  undissolved.  This  product  is  recrystallised  six  or  seven 
times  from  ether  (Stenhouse).  Crude  palm-oil  does  not  yield  coloTiplesa  pal- 
mitin by  recrystallisation  j   but  on  exposing  it  to  the  air,  decoloration  takes  place 

mth  facility  (Schwarz,  Ann,  Pharm.  60,  72) 3.  From  the  aoUdfat  ofStillingia 

5eft«/6ra.  —  The  melted  fat  is  mixed  with  ether-aloohol ;  the  mixture  is 
strongly  pressed ;  the  press-cake  is  several  times  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment,  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  crystallised,  first  from  ether- 
alcohol,  then  from  ether,  till  the  melting  point  no  longer  rises  (Maske- 
lyne ;  v.  Borck). 

Palmitin  is  likewise  obtained  from  the  wax  of  Myrica  cerifera 
(p.  394),  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  the  undissolved 
portion  from  hot  ether,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

When  peeled  Limburg  cheese  is  well  boiled  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*825,  and  the  fat  which  separates  on  cooling  the  solution  and  distilling 
off  the  alcohol,  is  repeatedly  ciystallised,  white  flocks  of  the  size  of 
hemp-seed  crystallise  out,  consisting  of  microscopic,  silky  needles, 
melting  at  63°,  and  soUdifying  at  41°,  to  a  translucent  fat  with  shining 
surface.  These,  according  to  Iljensko  &  Laskowsky,  consist  of  mar- 
garin;  they  contain  75*51  p.  c.  C,  12*25  H.,  and  yield  by  saponification 
an  acid  which  melts  at  60°  or  61°,  and  sohdifies  to  a  waxy  mass  at  57° 
or  58°. 

Properties,  Neutral  fat  melting  at  61°,  and  solidifying  to  a  wax  at 
46®  (Berthelot).  Small  crystals  having  a  pearly  lustre  (Maskelyne). 
When  melted,  it  exhibits  the  pecuHarities  of  terstearin  {q.  v.,  also  vii, 
245),  inasmuch  as  it  first  melts  at  46°,  solidifies  again  whdh  further 
heated, Jthen  melts  temporarily  at  61*7°,  and  permanently  at  62'8°(Duffy). 
It  melts  temporarily  at  50*5°,  permanently  at  66*5°  (Maskelyne). — 
The  melting-point  is  48"  (Stenhouse,  Bromeis)  ;  60°  (v.  Borck)  ;  the  Bolidifying  point 
45*6*  (Duffy) ;  49*  (Chevreul,  Maskelyrio)  j  50»  (Pclouze  ft  Boudet).  —  Termargarin 
melts  at  60**,  solidifies  at  52"  (Berthelot).  ^-  Terpalmitin  solidifies  to  a  waxy, 
translucent,  hard,  and  brittle  mass  (Stenhouse,  Maskelyne). 
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Stenhouse. 
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98  H 
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96     ... 

1216    
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12  O 

11-92     

1214 
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• 

102  C 

806     ... 

V.  Borck. 

75-41     .... 
.     1213    .... 
,     12-46     .... 

100-00    

Berthclot. 
a.                    h. 

....    74-9    73-8 

....    12-4    12-0 

....     12-7    14-2 

100-00 

Maskelyne. 

7612 

12-10 

98  H 

12  O 

11-78 

C»fl»O3,80«H»O8 

10000     .... 

....  1000    100-0 

10000 

a  is  Berthelot's  terpalmitin  ;  h  his  termargarin.  —  The  acid  separated  from  the 
soap,  melted,  in  the  case  of  Ghevreurs  margarin  from  human  fat,  at  51**,  in  that  di 
St^Lhouse*8  terpalmitin  and  Polouze  ft  Boudet' s  margarin,  at  60**.  Palmitin,  which 
melts  at  60*,  is  still  impure,  inasmuch  as  the  acid  separated  from  it  melts,  sifter  re- 
crystallisation,  at  62°. 

Terpalmitin  yields  acrolein  by  distillation  (Stenhouse).  —  It  is  not  so 
easily  saponified  by  potash-ley  as  olein  (Maskelyne)  see  Olein.  —  It  is 
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decomposed  by  alcoholic  acetic  acid  at  100°  in  106  hours  (Berthelot, 
p.  359). 

Nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol^  or  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  but  easily  in  ether  (Stenhouse).  lOOpts.  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*796  dissolTe  21*6  pts.  margarin  (Ohevereul). 


Butyrate  of  Cetyl. 

Bbbthelot.    N.  Ann,  Chim,  Pht/s.  56,  71. 

Cgfyl'butyric  ether.    Mhal  hutyrique.    SuHercefyletter, 

When  ethal  is  heated  with  butyric  add  in  a  sealed  tube  for  8  or  10 
hours  to  200°,  a  compound  of  the  two  bodies  is  formed  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  excess  of  butyric  acid  by  agitation  with  aqueous 
carbonate  of  potash  and  with  ether.  The  butyrate  of  cetyl  taken  up 
by  the  ether  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  excess  of  ethal, 
since  it  dissolves  too  readily  in  alcohol. 

Neutral;  much  more  fusible  than  ethal;  volatile,  without  decompo- 
sition, when  small  quantities  of  it  are  heated.  It  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  potash  at  100°.  —  Mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether. 

Succinate  of  Cetyl. 

TiiTTSCHEPP.  Socoloff  4r  Engelhardt's  (Russian)  J.  f,  Chem,  3,  44,  and 
337 ;  B^.  Chim.  pure^  2,  463 ;  Zeitsckr.  Chem.  Fharm,  4,  59 ;  Kopp^s 
Jakresb.  1860,  405. 

Cetyl-succinic  ether.     Bemsteinsaures  Cetyl.     Bemsteincetylester. 

When  a  mixture  of  1  at.  succinic  acid  and  2  at.  ethal  is  heated  in 
an  au'-bath  for  15  hours,  a  uniform  mass  is  produced,  which  may  be 
purified  by  washing  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  repeated 
crystallisation  from  warm  ether-alcohol. 

Fine,  white  laminse,  which  melt  at  58°.  —  Blackens  with  oil  of 
vitriol    Decomposed  by  potash  into  ethal  and  succinic  acid. 

Slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  easily  in  ether. 

Amyl-cetylic  Ether. 
C«H*K)«  =  0"H"0,C»»HWO. 

G.  Becker.    An7i.  Pharm.  102,  220. 

Obtained,  like  ethyl-cetyliQ  ether,  by  the  use  of  amylate  of 
sodium,  iodide  of  cetyl  and  fuscl-oiL  Resembles  ethyl-cetyUc  ether. 
Melts  at  30°. 
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42  C  . 262    

44  H 44    

2  0 16    ...... 

Becker. 

80-77    79-65 

1410    13-84 

613    6-61 

CwH"0,C:FH»0..  812    lOOHX)    lOOW 

Palmitate  of  AmyL 
C«H*K)*  =  C'«ffK),C»IPK)». 

DuPFT.     Chm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  314;  /.  pr.  Ohem.  58,  S68 ;  Lieb.  Kopp^s 

Jahresh.  1852,  514. 
Bebthelot.    N.  Ann,  Chxm.  Phys.  41,  440. 

JsH^l-palmUio  ether,    FalmUinetmret  Amtfloxyd.    Palmitmmylester. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  Amy  lie  alcohol  ia  heated  with 
excess  of  palmitic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  to  200° — 300"",  and  the  result- 
ing compound  ether  is  separated  from  uncombined  acid  by  means 
of  common  ether  and  lime,  as  in  the  preparation  of  palmitin  (Serthelot, 
p.  377.)  Uncombined  amylic  alcohol  may  be  separated  by  solution  in 
common  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  ether  but  slightly  ^Hanhart^.  — 
2.  When  a  solution  of  3  at  sodium  in  amylic  alcohol  is  boiled  with 
1  at.  terpahnitin  (C*H»0*,  3C»H"0')  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  in  fusel-oil,  the  amylic  alcohol  expelled  by  heating,  and  the 
residue  exhausted  wil^  ether,  the  latter  takes  up  pahnitate  -of  amyl 
(Duffy). 

Waxy  mass  meltmg  at  9**  (Berthelot),  at  13-5**  (Duffy).— 
Margarate  of  amyl  melts  at  14%  Bolidifies  at  11%,  and  oontainB  77*43  p.  c  C,  13*13 
H.,  and  9'44  O.  (Hanhort,  Compt.  rend.  47, 230.) 

Dufiy. 

42  0  262    7730    78*60 

42  H 42    12-88    12-91 

4  O  32    982    8-49 

0'<TE»0,0»H?>0» 326    10000    100*00 

The  alcoholic  solution  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  a  jelly,  without 
separation  of  crystals  (Duffy). 


Bipalmito-mannitan. 
C^ffK)**  =  C*^HWO*,20«HW. 

Bebthslot.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  47,  328  ;  Chim.  organ.  2,  190 ;  Lid>. 
Kopp'a  Jahresh.  1856,  659. 

Mannite  monopalmitique.    Bipatmitin-mannitanester  («y,  362). 

Palmitic  acid  is  heated  with  mannite  in  a  scaled  tube  to  120""  for  15 
to  20  hours;  and  the  fatty  layer  which  floats  6n  the  surface  and 
solidifies  on  cooling,  is  melted  in  the  water-bath,  mixed  with  a  little 
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ether  and  with  excess  of  slaked  lime,  heated  for  10  minutes  to  100°, 
and  then  exhausted  with  ether.  If  the  mannitanide  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  reddens  litmus,  it  must  be  once 
more  treated  with  ether  and  lime. 

Solid,  white,  neutral  mass,  resembling  palmitin,  and  separating 
from  ether  in  microscopic  crystals.    Melts  to  a  wax. 


76  0    

72  H  

14  O    

456    . 

72    . 

112    . 

71-26    .... 

11-25    .... 

17-60    .... 

....    71-6 
....    11-3 
....    17-1 

Ci2H»«08,2C»H»»0' 640    10000    1000 

When  heated  on  fplatinum-foil,  it  volatilises  almost  undecomposed, 
charring  only  towards  the  end ;  the  residue  bums  away.  —  Water,  at 
240°,  decomposes  it,  after  some  hours,  into  mannitan  and  palmitic  acid. 
—  Insoluble  in  water^  soluble  in  ether. 


Benxoate  of  Cetyl. 
C^BPW  =  C«H"0,C"H"0«. 

G.  Beokkr.    Ann.  Pharm.  102,  221. 
Berthelot.    N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  66,  71. 

Cetyl-henxoic  ether,   Sthal  hen^olque,  Bentoesdure'CeiyUUher,  Benxoecetyleeter. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  1.  A  mixture  of  ethal  and  chloride  of 
benzoyl  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  is  heated  tiU  the  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  ceases ;  and  the  resulting  mass  is  dissolved  in  ether, 
and  precipitated  with  alcohol  (Becker).  —  2.  Ethal  is  heated  with 
benzoic  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  for  10  hours  to  200° ;  the  contents  of 
the  tube  are  intimately  mixed  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
shaken  up  with  ether — a  little  caustic  potash  being  added  if 
necessary,  till  a  sample  of  the  ether  no  longer  gives  up  any 
acid  to  water;  the  liquid  is  then  decanted,  and  filtered;  and  the 
ethereal  solution  is  decolorised  vnth  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated. 
The  residue  is  freed  from  uncombined  ethal  by  careful  boiling  with 
alcohol,  not  too  often  repeated,  and  the  benzoic  compound  is  crystallised 
from  ether  (Berthelot). 

Grystalhne  scales,  melting  at  30°.    NeutraL 


46  C  

38  H 

4  O  

....  276    ... 

38    ... 

....    32    ... 

79-74    ... 

10-98    ... 

....      9-28    ... 

Becker. 
....    78-91    .. 

11-68    .. 

9-61    .. 

Berthelot 

801 

......    110 

8-9 

C»H»0,C"H»0»  ... 

....  346    ... 

....  10000    ... 

100-00    ,. 

100-0 

Slowly  decomposed  by  hydrate  of  lime  at  100°  (Berthelot).  —  Easily 
soluble  in  e/Ae?*,  slightly  in  alcohol. 
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Margarate  of  Gapryl. 

Hanhakt.     Compt.  rend,    47,  230 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  77,  5. 

Obtained  by  heating  margaric  acid  with  caprylic  alcohol  (xiiL  183) 
to  200°.  The  product  is  purified  from  excess  of  add  with  ether  and 
lime,  as  in  the  preparation  of  palmitin  (p.  377),  and  from  uncombined 
caprylic  alcohol  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  compound  ether. 

Colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless.  Melts  —  perhaps  when  not  pure 
at  +  8-5°  (Hanhart).  Probably  a  mixture  of  palmitateand  stearate 
of  oenanthyl  (Kr.). 

Palmitone. 

C«H"0»  =  C»H»0*,C»ED». 

Pima.     Compt.  rend.  34,  140 ;   H.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  34,  281 ;   Ann. 

Fharm.  82,  249  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  55,  322. 
Maskelyne.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  8,  1 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  55,  287. 

JSthalone,  DisooTered  as  margarone^  by  Bobsj,  but  apparently  mixed  with 
stearone  (q.  y.). 

Palmitic  acid  is  distilled  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  (Piiia\  or 
with  one  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  quick  lime  (Maskelyne)  ana  the 
product  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Small,  white,  pearly  scales  or  laminae.  Melts  at  84°,  and  solidifies 
at  80°  to  a  highly  electric  mass  (Maskelyne). 


Piria. 
mean. 

Maskelyne. 
mean. 

62  0  

62  H 

2  O  

....,.,     372     .... 

62    .... 

16    .... 

....    8267    .... 
....     13-78    .... 
....      8-55    .... 

....    82-70    .. 
....     13-99    .. 
....      8-81     .. 

82-66 

13-88 

3-47 

C«H<»02 450    10000    100:00    10000 

It  resists  the  action  of  nitric  add  and  of  pota^-ley^  but  is  attacked 
and  blackened  by  nitrosulphuric  acid  (Maskelyne).  It  does  not  unite 
with  alkaline  bisulphites  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Pharm.  94,  246). 

It  dissolves  in  a^oAoZ  with  greater  facility  as  the  alcohol  is  stronger 
(Piria).    Easily  soluble  in  benzol  (Maskelyne). 

Falmitamide. 

(PNHWQ*  =  (PAdH«,0». 

H.  Oaelet.    Par.  Soc.  BuU.  (1859),  1, 75 ;  abstr.  lAA.  Kopp'a  Jahresh. 
1859,  366. 

The  margaramide  which  Boullay  obtained  by  the  action  of  anun'^nla  on  olire-oil 
appears  to  belong  to  oleamide. 
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Palmitate  of  ethyl  is  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days  in  a  sealed  tube  immersed  in  a  salt-bath,  and  the 
product  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  and  repeated 
washing  with  cold  ether. 

Melts  (or  solidifies)  at  101-5''.  By  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with 
alcohohc  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  palmitic  acid  (solidifying  at  59*6 °) 
and  ammonia. 

H.  Oarlet. 

32  C 192  76-29  7626 

N  14  6-49  5-17 

88  H 83  12-90  13-52 

2  O 16  6-32  605 

(?»NH»02 255  10000  10000 

Tercetylamine. 

Fridau.    Ann,  Pharm.  83,  25. 
Tricetylamine. 

Formation  and  Preparation.  Iodide  of  cetyl  is  not  decomposed  by 
aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  passing  ammonia-gas  into  its  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  sotution;  but  in  contact  with  ammonia-gas  between  150° 
and  180°,  it  deposits  iodide  of  ammonium ;  and  by  passing  the  gas 
through  it  for  several  hours  it  is  converted  into  tercetylamine.  The 
product  is  purified  by  re-melting  it  in  water,  and  crystallising  from 
boiling  alcohol : 

f30«IP3I  +  4NH'  =  CWNIP9  +  3NH^I. 

Pine  white  needles,  slightly  yellowish  in  the  mass  when  diy. 
Melts  at  39°,  and  solidifies  slowly  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  33°. 

Fridau. 

96  C 576    83-60 83-49 

99  H 99    14-37    1449 

N 14    2-03    


C9«NH» 689    10000 


Tercetylamine  unites  with  acids.  Its  salts  are  all  insoluble  in 
water,  but  may  be  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Tercetylamine.  —  Shining  needles,  which  melt  in  boil- 
ing water  and  float  on  it  as  an  oil.  Less  fusible  than  tercetylamine, 
but  more  soluble  than  the  latter  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Chloroplatinate.  —  An  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum, 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  tercetylamine, 
throws  down  a  cream-coloured  p6wder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Over  oil  of  vltrloL  Pridau. 

mean. 

O«NH89,H01 712-5    80-76    

2a 71-0    805     

Ft 98-7     1119    11-37 

C9«NII»,HCl,PtC12    882-2    100-00    

Tercetylamine  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether- 
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Cetylaniline. 

C**NH«»  =  C»NHXC«H»),H*. 

Fridau.    Ann.  Pharm,  83,  81. 

CetjflopkenjfUifnme. 

A  mixture  of  iodide  of  cetyl  with  a  Blight  excesB  of  aniline 
deposits,  after  some  days,  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  aniline,  more  easily 
when  heated  over  the  water-bath.  The  product  is  dissolved  in 
ether,  shaken  up  with  water,  and  converted  into  hydi-ochlorate ;  this 
salt  is  decomposed  by  potash-ley;  and  the  base  is  crystallised  from 
boiling  alcohol : 

(^*wn  +  sc^'nh;  =  c«nh»  +  ovm7;Bi. 

Beautiful  silvery  scales  which  melt  at  42^,  and  solidify  in  the 
crystallme  form  at  28°.    Neutral  to  vegetable  colours. 

Fridau. 
mean, 

44.  0  264.    88'28    83-29 

89  H 89    12-30    .......    1242 

N M..    14.    4-42    


C«*NH» 817    lOOHX) 


Cetylaniline  does  not  precipitate  metallic  «a/to,  — With  iodide  of 
cetyl^  it  forms  bicetylaniline. 

Insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts  are  msoluble  in  water,  crystallisable, 
and  are  precipitated  in  flocks  from  their  alcoholic  solutions  by  water. 

HydrocJdorate  and  nitrate  of  cetylaniline  form  shining  white  needles'; 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  blackens  when  heated. 

Chloroplatinate  of  CefyZont^me.  <— From  a  clear  mixture  of  alcoholic 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  alcoholic  hydrochlorate  of  cetylaniline, 
water  throws  reddish-yellow  crystalline  flakes. 

Fridau. 

0WNH»ja[01 868-6    6767    

201 71-0    18-67    

Pt 98-7    18-86    1900 


C«NH»,HCl,PtOP...  623-2    lOOW 

Cetylaniline  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Bicetylaniline. 

^•NH^  =  C»NIP(C»H«)«,m 
Fbidau.    Ann.  Pharm,  83,  81. 
Bicetylophenylamine, 
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A  mixture  of  cetylaniline  and  iodide  of  cetyl,  in  equal  number  of 
atoms,  easily  melts  when  heated,  and  solidifies  at  about  110°  to 
hydriodate  of   bice ty Ian ihne.  —  The  coloured  product  is  purified  by 

Saahing  with  ?)  hot  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  alcoholic  potash; 
e  separated  base  is  well  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  converted  into 
hydrochlorate ;  and  this  salt  is  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  by  which, 
however,  it  is  partially  decomposed. 

The  base,  which  is  diflicult  to  separate  from  the  hydrochlorate, 
resembles  cetylaniline,  but  melts  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  solidifies 
very  slowly.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  rosettes. 

Prom  hydrochlorate  of  bicetylaniline,  bichloride  of  platinum  throws 
down  a  wlntish  precipitate,  which  must  be  crystallised  from  ether.  It 
blackens  when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol. 


76  C  4660    61-03    . 

IVidau. 
....    61*78 

72  H  720    9*64    ... 

9*69 

N  140    1-87    ... 

8  d 106-5    14-25     ... 

Pt 88-7 13-21     .... 

....     13-69 

C?»NH",HCl,PtCP    747-2    100-00    ... 

Appendix  to  the  Cetylene-eeries, 

Solid  Natural  Fats. 

1.  Badger-fat.  —  Yello wish- white ;  smells  like  goose-fat;  oily  at 
common  temperatures,  with  a  few  granules  intermixed.  At  9°,  it 
becomes  white,  and  of  the  consistence  of  salve.  Yields  a  beautiful 
white  soda-soap  (Joss).  Contains  volatile  acids,  apparently  valerianic, 
capiic,  and  caprylic  (Redtenbacher,  Ann.  Pharm.  59,  56). 

2.  Fats  from  various  species  of  Bassia.  —  The  butter  of  Bassia 
latifolia  (Handbuch  viii.  Phytochem.  64)  IS  yellowish,  but  become  colourless 
by  exposure  to  light ;  it  is  of  buttery  consistence,  and  sp.  gr.  0-958.  It 
softens  at  24°,  and  melts  between  27"*  and  29°.  Nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  O'Si,  somewhat  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  easily  in  ether. 
Yields  by  saponification,  glycerin,  stearic  acid  (Hardwick's  bassic  aoid), 
oleic  acid,  and  a  third  acid  melting  between  55®  and  56°  (74-53  p.  c.  C, 
12-65  H.),  probably  a  mixture  (Harawick,  Chem.  Soc.  Q.  J.  2,  231 ;  Ann. 
Pharm.  72,  268).  The  last-mentioned  acid  is,  according  to  Heintz, 
palmitic  acid,  containing  from  10  to  20  p.  c.  myristic  acid.  —  Galam-  or 
Bambouc'butter  obtained,  according  to  some,  from  Elais  guinensis^ 
according  to  others,  from  a  sapotaceous  plant,  perhaps  Bassia 
longifolioj  or  B.  hutyracecU  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  boiling  the  fruits 
with  water ;  it  is  solid,  has  a  mild  and  slightly  aromatic  taste,  and  is  per- 
fectly saponifiablc  ( Vauquelin,  J.  Pharm.  1 6,  53).  It  is  of  a  dirty  reddish, 
white  colour,  translucent,  of  unctuous  consistence,  faint  odour,  and 
distinct  cacao  taste.  After  fusion,  it  becomes  opaque  and  viscid  at 
29°,  and  perfectly  solid  at  21^°.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
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of  sp.  gr.  0'818,  requires  more  than  40  pts.  of  boiling  alooliol  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  separates  out  almost  completely  on  cooling.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  cold  ether,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  which  dissolves 
only  on  heating,  and  separates  out  again  as  the  Hquid  cools.  From 
solution  in  boiling  acetic  ether,  the  greater  part  separates,  on  cooling, 
in  a  mass,  which  does  not  melt  below  26°  (Guibourt,  J.  (Mm,  med. 
1,  175 ;  Mag,  Pharm,  13,  136).  It  dissolves  completely  in  boiling  oil 
of  turpentine.  Appears  to  contain  free  glycerin.  —  Probably  identical 
with  the  preceding  is  Illipe'  or  Makvah-butterj  likewise  from  a  Bassia, 
which  melts  at  about  25°,  and  solidifies  to  a  greenish-yellow  granular 
mass  at  22°.  It  contains  stearin  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  21,  503 ;  Atm. 
Phai^.  18,  96)^nd  olein  (Pelouze  &  Boudet,  Ann,  Pharm.  29, 43.)  —  The 
Shea-butter  of  West  Africa  appears  to  belong  to  this  place;  it  is  greenish- 
white,  softens  at  35°,  melts  at  43° ;  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  crystalHses  on  cooling;  also  in  ether,  and  crystallises 
therefrom.  By  saponification  and  decomposition  of  the  soap,  it  yields 
an  acid  which  separates  in  pearly  scales,  melts  at  61*1°,  and  forms  a 
silver-salt,  containing  54*71  p.  c.  C,  8*98  H.,  27*83  Ag.,  and  8*48  0. 

g^'homson  &  Wood,  Phil.  Mag.  84,  350 ;   J.  pr.  Chem.  47,  237).  — 
.  L.  Buff  {Epist.   Communication)  obtained  from  shea-butter,  stearic 
acid  melting  at  69*2°,  and  oleic  acid,  but  no  palmitic  acid. 

Seef-faty  see  Ox-fat. 

3.  Behen-oU.  —  From  the  seed  of  Mormga  oleifera  {Handbuch  viii. 
PiMftochem.  12).  Pale  yellowish- white,  of  sp.gr.  0*912;  liquid  at  a  summer 
heat  of  25°,  viscid  at  15*^,  soUd  in  winter.  Inodorous ;  neutral ;  turns 
rancid  but  very  slowly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  even  at  a  'somewhat 
elevated  temperature.  Its  taste  is  agreeably  sweet  and  perfectly 
mild,  or,  according'to  some  statements,  sharp  and  bitter.  By  prolonged 
boiUng  with  potash-ley,  it  is  completely  saponified,  yielding  oleic  acid, 
margaric  acid,  Mulder's  behenic  acid  (0**B[**0*)j  and  an  acid  melt- 
ing at  83°  (Mulder  &  Vdlckel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  39,  351).  S^  cmntxjunds 
containing  44  at.  0 —  Different  from  this  is  Walter's  behen-oil  from 
Moringa  aptera^  which  yields,  by  saponification,  stearic,  margaric, 
benic  Cp.  365),  and  moringic  acids  (see  OUic  acid)^  (Walter,  Compt, 
rend.  22,  143 ;  Awi.  Pharm.  60,  271). 

4.  Bog-butter.  —  A  fat  of  unknown  origin  found  in  the  peat-bogs 
of  Ireland.  —  It  is  veiy  light,  whitish,  and  has  a  faint  odour.  Melts  at 
45°  (Brazier),  at  51°  after  recrystallisation  (Luck),  at  52*7°  (Brazier). 
Soluble  in  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of  certain  impurities.  Has  an 
acid  reaction.  Contains  73*84  p.  c.  C,  12*43  H.,  and  yields  a  smalt 
quantity  of  acrolein  when  heated  (Luck).  The  acid  separated  from 
tne  soap  melts  at  54°,  and  solidifies  to  a  non-crystalline  mass  at  51°, 
but  is  still  impure.  From  its  lead-salt,  ether  extracts  a  hydrocarbon 
and  traces  of  a  soluble  lead-salt ;  and  the  residue  yields,  by  decompo- 
sition, an  acid  (0"H»0*  according  to  Luck)  containing  75*05  p.  c  C, 
12*56  H.;  the  baryta-salt  59*65  p.  c.  C,  9*62  H.,  7*72  0.,  and  23*01* 
BaO. ;  silver-salt,  53*45  p.  c.  C,  8*61  H.,  6*68  0.,  and  31*26  AgO. 
(Luck,  Ann.  Pharm.  54,  125).  Probably,  therefore,  palmitic  acid  ;  the  melting 
point  of  the  pure  acid  us  not  given  (Kr.) — Brazier  obtained  an  acid  (his 
butyroUmnodk  acid)  melting  at  53°,  crystalhsing  from  alcohol  in  white 
sll^  crystals,  and  having  the  formula  of  palmitic  acid  (Brassier,  Chem, 
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Gaz.  3852,  375;  Lieh,  Kopp's  Jahresber,  1852,  520.)     See  also  Heintz 
{PogSf.  92,  600). 

6.  Fai^  of  Brindonia  imUca.  —  This  fat  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  dried  seeds  by  pressure,  unless  they  have  been  previously  softened 
by  steam ;  but  it  may  be  extracted  by  solvents.  —  It  is  nearly  white, 
melts  at  40°,  dissolves  slightly  in  hot,  but  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Saponifiable.  Contains  olein  and  terstearin,  which  latter  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fat  by  recrystallisation  and  pressure  (Boui's  & 
Pimentel,  Compt.  rend,  44,  1855 ;  J.  pr.  Chtm.  73,  176). 

6.  Butter,  —  The  butter  of  cows'  milk,  purified  as  directed  at  page 
92,  vol.  X,  and  melted,  solidifies  at  26*5°,  its  temperature  rising  at  the 
same  time  to  32°9 ;  at  17°,  the  oily  portion  separates  from  the  solid  fat, 
which  crystallises  in  the  granular  form  (Chevreul).  It  contains  the 
glycerides  of  butyric,  caproic  (caprylic,  according  to  Lerch),  capric, 
margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  a  non-acid,  odorous,,  aromatic  princi- 
ple, and  often  a  small  quantity  of  free  butyric  acid,  in  which  c€ise  it 
reddens  litmus  (Chevreul,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  22,  366).  The  solid  acids 
of  butter  are  the  myristic,  pahnitio,  stearic,  and  arachidic  acids  (Heintz). 
The  oleic  acid  of  butter  is  common  oleic  acid  (Gpttlieb,  Heintz ; — con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  Bromeis,  Ann,  Pharm,  42,  46) ;  neverthe- 
less, butter  likewise  contains  an  oleic  acid  of  lower  atomic  weight 
(Heintz).  Butter  contains  2  p.  c.  glycerides  of  volatile  acids,  68  p.  c. 
margarin,  and  30  p.  c,  olein  (Gottlieb).  Summer  butter  contains 
relatively  larger  proportions  of  olein;  winter  butter  of  stearin 
(Braconnot,  Boussingault,  N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phya,  8,  96).  Butter  en- 
closed in  a  sealed  tube  with  2  vol.  concentrated  alcoholic  ammonia, 
and  heated  in  a  salt-bath  for  15  or  20  days,  forms  a  sohd  mass,  which 
melts  between  30°  and  40°,  may  be  brought,  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tion, to  the  melting  (or  solidifying)  point,  93*5°,  and  has  then  the 
composition  of  palmitamide  (7401  p.  c.  C,  12-97  H.,  4-94  N.),  but  yields, 
by  decomposition,  an  acid  melting  at  52°  (Carlet,  Par,  Soc,  Bull, 
1,  76). 

Butter  from  Human  milk  appears,  from  an  approximate  analysis,  to 
have  the  same  constituents  as  that  from  cows*  milk  (Chevreul,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys,  23,  28 ;  Recherches,  397).  —  Butter  from  goats*  milk,  in 
addition  to  butyrin,  caproin,  and  perhaps  caprin,  likewise  contains  hircin 
(x,  90);  hence  the  different  odour  of  the  milk  (Chevreul). — Butt&r 
from  sheep^s,  dsse^,  and  mares*  milk,  appears  to  contain  more  olein  than 
that  from  the  milk  of  cows  and  goats ;  the  butter  of  human  milk  seems 
to  consist  entirely  of  oil  (Braconnot). 

7.  Cacao-butter,  Prom  the  seeds  of  Theohroma  Cacao  (Randhuch  viii. 
Phytochem.  80).  White,  or  yellowish  white,  nearly  as  solid  as  mutton- 
fat;  sp.  gr.  0-8916  (Busson);  0*91  (Brandis) ;  melts  at  29°  (Pelouze 
&Boudet);  at  30°  (Stenhouse);  above  30°  (Boussingault);  at  29-5° 
to  30°,  and  solidifies  at  23-5°  (Specht  &  Gossmann,  Boussingault). 
After  melting  it  becomes  turbid  at  23°,  opaque  at  22"*,  and  acquires  at 
21 '5°  the  thickness  of  solidified  oh  ve-oil,  the  temperature,  at  the  instant 
of  complete  soUdification,  rising  to  24°  (Guibourt  &  Henry,  J.  Chim, 
med,  1,  238).  Smells  slightly  of  cacao,  ana  has  a  mild  taste.  Dissolves 
in  hot  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*818,  but  only  \  p.  c.  remains  dissolved  on 
cooling.    It  dissolves  abundantly  in  acetic  ether,  and  still  more  easily 
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in  common  ether,  even  when  cold  (Guibourt,  J,  Chim,  med.  1,  177),  — 
Contains  75*2  p.  c.  C,  and  11-9  H.  (Bouesingault,  ^«n.  Phann.  21,  20). 
Cacao-butter  yields  by  saponification,  glycerin,  oleic  acid,  stearic 
acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  palmitic  acid  (Stenhoase;  Specht  & 
Gossmann).  The  mixture  of  acids  separated  from  the  soap  melts  at 
61**  (Stenhouse).  — The  liquid  portion  of  cacao-butter  contains  drying 
oil ;  the  solid  portion  is  a  fat  melting  at  29°,  and  composed  of  olein 
and  stearin  in  definite  proportions  (Pelouze  &  Boudet).  By  recrystal- 
Using  cacao-butter  from  ether,  warty  crystals  are  obtained,  consisting 
of  Mitscherlich's  cacao-stearin.  On  melting  and  cooling  this  substance, 
crystallisation  begins  at  25°,  and  becomes  more  abundant  at  23*5°,  the 
temperature  then  rising  to  31  °.  Cacao-stearin  yields,  by  saponification, 
a  fatty  acid  melting  at  65°,  and  oleic  acid.  A  second  fat  of  cacao- 
butter  melts  more  easily  than  the  butter  itself,  and  yields,  by  saponifi- 
cation, a  solid  and  a  liquid  volatile  acid  (A.  Mitscherlich,  Kopp's 
Jakresber.  1859,  594). 

8.  Calf'  or  Veal-fat.  —  White ;  softer  than  beef -suet ;  greasy  to  the 
touch ;  has  a  sharp,  disagreeable  odour.  Begins  to  melt  at  52°.  The 
soda-soap  is  brownish-yellow,  moderately  hard,  and  nearly  inodorous 
(Joss). 

9.  Camel-fat,  —  From  the  hump.  Yellowish-white ;  softer  than  beef- 
suet;  begins  to  melt  at  22*5°.  The  soda-soap  is  brownish-white, 
inodorous,  and  becomes  very  hard  (Joss). 

10.  Fat  of  Cantharides.  The  fat  extracted  by  ether  is  buttery, 
somewhat  granular,  green,  with  acid  reaction,  and  the  odour  of  can- 
tharides. Melts  at  34°,  solidifies  at  32°.  Yields,  by  saponification,  a 
trace  of  volatile  acid,  also  palmitic  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  stearic  acid.  These,  according  to  Gossman,  are  present  as  acid 
glycerides  (Gossman,  Ann.  Pharm.  86,  317 ;  89,  123). 

11.  Carapa-oxL  —  From  the  seed  of  Carapa  guianensk..  Colourless, 
viscid,  nearly  solid  (Richard).  When  expressed  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  it  becomes  sohd  at  4°  and  melts  at  10°  (Boullay).  Tastes  very 
bitter.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  yellowish,  rancid,  and  of 
the  consistence  of  butter.    It  is  anthelmintic  (H.  Richard,  J.  Chim.  med. 

6,  38 ;  Br.  Arch.  34,  146).     It  may  be  freed  from  bitter  principle  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water,  or  by  hot  acetic  acid  (Boullay,  /.  Pharm. 

7,  293).    Sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether  (Cadet,  J.  Pharm. 
5,  49). 

12.  Chinese  or  Vegetable  Tallow.  From  the  berries  of  Stillingia 
seUfera  {Randhueh  Toii.  Phytochem,  24),  which  contain  a  tallowy  fat  in  the 
husk,  and  a  liquid  fat  in  the  kernel.  It  appears  to  occur  in  several 
varieties,  a.  Greenish- white ;  melts  at  44*4  ;  yields,  by  saponification, 
an  acid,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  softens  at  61*7°, 
melts  at  67*8°,  and  forms  a  silver-salt  containing  27*95  p.  c.  silver ; 
probably  a  mixture  of  palmitic  (mapparic,  according  to  Thomson  &  Wood)  and 
stearic  acids  (Thomson  k  Wood,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  24,  350 ;  /.  pr.  Chem. 
47,  239). 

6.  The  commercial  tallow  forms  a  light  white  mass  of  sp.  gr.  0*818 
at  12°,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour  (v.  Borck).  Has  a  faint  odour, 
and  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Maskelyne).     Melts  at  37° 
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(v.  Borck,  Maskelyne),  solidifies  partially  at  82°  (Maskelyne),  30° 
(v.  Borck),  and  hardens  at  22°  (v.  Borck),  26°  (Maskelyne).  The 
tallow  recently  melted  and  cooled  again  melts  at  44°  ;  by  expressing 
the  more  fusible  portion,  the  melting  point  of  the  residue  may  be 
raised  to  49°  (Maskelyne).  The  fat  extracted  from  the  husk  by 
boiling  alcohol  melts  at  40°,  and  after  recrystallisation  at  48° 
(v.  Borck).  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  coal-tar  oil;  in 
wood-spirit,  ether,  and  alcohol,  or  in  mixtures  of  these  liquids,  it  dis- 
solves partially  at  mean  temperatures,  completely  at  the  boiling  heat 
(Maskelyne). — It  has  an  acid  reaction,  arising  from  admixture  of 
acetic  or  propionic  acid.  It  contains  olein  and  palmitin.  The  palmitio 
acid  separated  from  the  latter  is  that  which  y.  Borck  described  as  stiUistearic  acid. 
(Maskelyne,  Chan,  Soc.  Qu.  J.  8,  1 ;  J.  pr.  Ckem.  65,  287 ;  v.  Borck, 
J.pr.  CA«m.  49,  395). 

13.  Fat  of  Cocculus-grains.  —  From  the  seeds  of  Menispermum 
Cocculus  (ffandbueh,  viii.,  Fhyioehem,  44).  White,  scentless,  of  mild  taste, 
sp.  gr.  0*9.  Dissolvee  in  12  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  25  pts.  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  2\  pts.  ether  (Boullay,  Bull.  Pkarm.  4,  21).  The  fat 
expressed  from  the  peeled  seeds,  with  aid  of  heat,  melts  partially  at 
22  ,  completely  at  25*5°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble 
in  warm  alcohol,  easily  also  in  ether,  whence  it  crystallises  in  warty 
crusts  (Crowder,  Phil,  Mag,  [4],  4,  21).  —  Contains  oleic  and  stearic 
acids,  partly  free,  partly  as  glycerides  (Francis,  Ann,  Pkarm,  42,  255). 
Gasaseca  &  Lecanu  found  also  margaric  acid;  Crowder  likewise 
observed  an  acid  which  melted  at  a  lower  temperature  than  stearic 
add  (at  56°),  perhaps  palmitic  acid.  —  When  cocculus  grains  are  freed 
from  picrotoxin  and  colouring  matter,  by  treating  them  three  or  four 
times  with  alcohol,  and  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  warm  ether,  the 
ethereal  liquid  deposits  on  cooling,  or  when  the  ether  is  distilled  oS, 
a  white  fa^  which  after  recrystallisation  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
forms  the  Stearopkanin  of  Francis.  It  melts  between  35°  and  36°  ; 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  tough,  non-friable,  waxy  mass  having  a  wavy 
surface;  contains  75-9  p.  c.  C,  12*2  H.,  and  11*9  0. ;  dissolves  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  easily  in  warm  ether.  It  yields  stearic  acid  by  saponification, 
and  acrolein  by  dry  distillation,  but  does  not  agree  in  melting  point 
with  terstearin. 

14.  Cochineal-fat.  —  Cochineal  is  exhausted  with  ether ;  the  ether 
is  evaporated;  the  residual  yellow  fat  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol; 
the  solution  cooled ;  and  the  fat  which  then  separates  is  twice  re-dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  or  till  it  has  lost  its  red  colour.  —  White  translucent 
laminsd,  melting  at  40°,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour.  It  is  saponified 
by  alkalis.  Soluble  in  ether,  and  in  hot,  but  not  in  cold  alcohol 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  8,  271).  The  fat  of  Coccus 
polonicua  crystallises  after  cooling  like  spermaceti  (Lowitz,  Scher.  Ann, 
4,  45) ;  when  obtained  by  extraction  with  ether,  it  is  reddish-yellow, 
hard,  and  brittle,  and  of  repulsive  animal  odour.  It  melts  at  71'5°, 
solidifies  partially  at  55°,  completely  at  50°,  and  forms  a  very  hard, 
white,  inodorous  soda-soap  (Joss,  /.  pr.  Chem.  1,  39).  It  dissolves 
in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  hot  alcohol,  forming  a  liquid  which 
solidifies  on  cooling  (Kirchhoff,  Scher,  Ann,  4,  44). 

15.  Cocoa-nut  oil.  Cocoa-fat.  Cocoa-butter. — From  the  nut  of 
Cocos  nucifera.     The  fat  obtained  by  boiling  with  water,  is  white. 
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of  unctuous  consistence,  melts  to  a  thin  oil  which  solidifies  again  at 
16°  or  18°,  and  tastes  like  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  less  soluble  m 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*818  than  palm  oil,  but  much  more  soluble  than 
Galam-butter  (Guibom-t,  J,  Chim,  med,  1,  178).  —  The  fat  obtained  by 
cold  pressure  is  greenish- white,  moderately  firm  at  9**,  crystalline, 
melts  at  21°,  completely  at  31°,  becomes  turbid  at  12°,  and  yields  a 
scentless,  hard  and  white  soda-soap  (Joss,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1,  38),  It 
dissolves  readily  in  cold  ether  (Lecanu).  Compare  Trommsdorff  (A.  Tr, 
24,  2,  54)  ;  Bizio  (J.  Pharm.  19,  456)  ;  also  ix,  865 ;  xy,  44 ;  and  under  Azelaie 
acid —  The  glycerin  of  cocoa-nut  oil  does  not  differ  in  any  respect 
from  ordinary  glycerin  (A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ann,  Pharm,  115,  276). 

16.  Coffee-fat.  —  Ooffee  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  40,°  B,  and  the 
solution  is  cooled  to  —  6°,  whereupon  part  of  the  fat  separates  out; 
the  rest  may  be  precipitated  by  water.  White,  inodorous,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  lard ;  melts  at  37*5°  ;  turns  rapcid  on  exposure  to  the  air 
(Scguin,  Ann.  Chim.  92,  13).  Contains  palmitic  acid,  and  an  acid 
having  the  composition  C**H^O*,  more  soluble  than  palmitic  acid,  but 
perhaps  a  mixture  (Rochleder,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  24,  40). 

17.  Corpse-fat.  Adipocire. — ^The  fat  of  a  pig  which  had  been  buried 
for  15  years  was  free  from  glycerin  and  ammonia,  and  contained  stearic 
acid  (melting  at  79* !),  margaric  acid  melting  at  60^,  and  oleic  acid 
(Gregoiy,  Ann.  Pharm.  61,  862) ; — Adipocire  of  a  sheep  buried  for 
16  years  contained  942  p.  c.  solid  fatty  acids,  a  small  quantity  of  oleic 
acid,  and  a  trace  of  volatile  add,  but  neither  ammonia,  glycerin,  nor 
cholesterin. — ^The  fat  of  human  bodies,  buried  for  intervals  of  6  to  15 
years,  contained  from  97'S  to  97*8  p.  c.  fatty  adds,  including  palmitic, 
stearic,  and  oleic  acids.  The  fat  from  a  fossO  bone  of  Bison 
ameincanm  contained  the  fatty  acids  of  tallow  to  the  amount  of  86*3 1 
p.  c,  combined  with  10*10  p.  c.  lime  (Wetherill,  J.  pr.  Ckem.  SS^  26 ; 
Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresbei*.  1855,  517.  See  also  Handbuch^  viii.  Zoockem. 
542). — On  distilling  portions  t)f  a  human  body  which  had  been  buried 
for  5  years,  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  of  sp.  gr.  1*14,  Ludwig  and 
Kromayer  {N.  Br.  Arch.  97,  275)  saw  laminar  crystals  pass  over, 
having  a  repulsive  odour.  These  crystals  contained  free  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids,  and  a  brown,  stinking,  sulphuretted  oil,  not  capable  of 
uniting  with  bases. — See  further  Einibke  (,A.  GeU,  4, 439 ;  Ohevreul,  Ann.  Chim. 
95,  25 ;  Landerer,  Bepert.  44,  1 ;  II.  Midler,  Bepert,  44,  24). 

18.  Fat  of  Cyclkodapkne  se&j/era.— Melts  at  45°;  contains  14  p.  c. 
olein  and  85'2  p.|c.  laurostearin  (Gorkom,  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1860, 328). 

19.  Deer-fat. — This  fat  contains  two  kinds  of  tallow  which  can  be 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  undissolved  tallow  is  white,  brittle, 
scentless,  of  dull  fracture,  and  sp.  gr.  0*968 ;  it  softens  at  49%  begins 
to  melt  at  49*5°,  and  to  solidify  at  46*5°.  When  saponified  it  yields 
an  add  melting  at  35°.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*88,  sliffhtly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*83,  but 
separates  out  almost  completely  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  completely 
in  ether,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  in  warmed  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. —  The  dissolved  tallow  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  on 
cooling,  while  olein  remains  dissolved.  It  resembles  the  former.  Sp.  gr. 
0-97.  Begins  to  melt  at  57°;  the  acid  separated  from  the  soap  begins 
to  melt  at  53'5°  This  tallow  is  more  soluble  iu  alcohol  than  the 
former  (Joss). 
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20.  Fat  of  Dika-lread, — From  the  almonds  of  Mcuigifera  gahonensia 
{Handbuch  riii.  Phytochem,  19).  Obtained  by  boiling  with  water  and  press- 
ing. Kesembles  cacao-butter.  Melts  at  30^,  or,  if  it  has  been  ex- 
tracted with  ether,  at  33'5^.  Contains  lauric  acid  (xv.  43)  and  myris- 
tic  acid  (xvi.  209),  doubtless  as  glycerides. 

21.  Dog-fat. — Brownish  white,  with  the  taste  of  goose-fat  and  a 
faint  odour.  Begins  to  melt  at  22*5^.  The  soda-soap  is  white,  hard, 
and  becomes  in  course  of  time  greenish  white  and  very  hard  (Joss). 

22.  ElephaniCa  fat. — White  or  yellowish ;  soft ;  nearly  inodorous  in 
the  fresh  state,  melting  at  28^ ;  after  separation  of  the  liquid  portion,  it 
melts  at  47*8'' ;  after  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  at  50^ 
Contains  21*3  p.  c.  margarin,  78*7  p.  c.  olein.  The  liquid  fat  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  alcohol,  easily  in  ether.  It  is  not  converted  into 
elaidic  acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  does  not  dry  up.  (Filhol  &  Joly, 
Compt.  rend.  35,  393 ;  Lieh.  Kopp'8  Jahresber.  1852,  519), 

23.  Fox-fat. — Of  the  colour  and  hardness  of  goose-fat  at  common 
temperatures,  like  hog's  lard  at  9°.  Begins  to  melt  at  27° ;  per- 
fectly fluid  at  64«  (Joss). 

24.  Goafs  fat. — Contains  about  69  p.  c.  stearin,  26  p.  c.  margarin, 
and  5  p.  c.  olein  (Joss,  J.  pr.  C^ein.  4,  369). 

25.  Ooose-fat. — ^Very  pale  yellow ;  melts  between  24"  and  and  2B^; 
has  an  agreeable  odour.  Neutral.  Contains,  besides  stearin  and 
olem,  a  trace  of  matter  soluble  in  water  (ChevreuH.  Contains 
glycerides  oi  the  volatile  adds,  caproic  and  butyric,  ana  of  the  fixed 
acids,  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  (Gottlieb,  Ann.  Fharm.  57,  34). — By 
pressure  at  —  2",  it  may  be  resolved  into  32  p.  c.  tallow,  melting  at 
44**,  and  68  p.  c.  slightly  coloured  oil  (Braconnot) ;  Gusserow  {Kastn. 
Arch.  19,  71)  separated  it  into  \  tallow  and  |  oil.  When  the  two  fats 
are  saponified  and  the  soaps  decomposed,  the  tallow  yields  acids 
whose  melting  points  range  from  47*  to  48**,  while  the  oil  yields  acids 
melting  between  38°  and  39**.  When*  the  two  mixtures  of  acids  are 
converted  into  lead-salts,  ether  extracts  from  the  lead-salts  obtained 
from  the  tallow,  31  p.  c,  and  from  that  yielded  by  the  oil,  63*8  p.  c. 
oleate  of  lead. 

26.  Harems  fat. — Honey-yellow;  smells  like  linseed-oil  varnish; 
viscid,  syrupy  andfriable  at  common  temperatures.  Dries  up  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Begins  to  melt  at  26**.  Very  difficult  to  saponify,  a  brown 
resin  separating  at  the  same  time.  The  soda-soap  is  yeUow,  light, 
hard,  and  has  a  faint  odour  (Joss).  Contains  volatile  acids 
(Redtenbacher). 

27.  Hogi'a  Zord— White ;  of  sp.  gr.  0-912  (Brandos  &,  Reiche).  Sp.  gr. 
=  0-938  at  15°;  =  0-8918  at  50°  =  0*8811  at  69°;  =  0-8628  at  94°, 
that  of  water  at  15°  being  =;  1  (Saussure).  Melts  at  40*5°  (A.  Vogel); 
that  from  the  kidneys  is  perfectly  fluid  at  30""  (Gusserow).  As  the 
melted  fat  solidifies,  the  temperature  rises,  sometimes  from  26^  to  27^, 
sometimes  from  29*^  to  31**  (Chevreul).  Has  a  faint  odour,  excepting 
when  heated  with  water.  Does  not  redden  litmus. — Contains  stearin, 
margarin,  olein,  a  substance  smelling  like  bile,  also  chloride  of  sodium 
and  acetate  of  soda  (Chevreul).    Braconnot  Ann.  (Chim.  Fhys.  93,  231) 
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decomposed  it  by  pressure  at  0°,  into  62  pts.  colourless  oil  not 
solidifying  at  a  very  low  temperatures,  and  38  pts.  tallow.  Gusserow 
{Kastn.  Arch,  19,  75),  obtained,  by  pressure  at  3%  then  at  6°  to  8°, 
36  pts.  tallow  melting  between  46^  andj  48°,  and  yielding  by  saponifica- 
tion acids  melting  between  62*^  and  65*^,  together  with  66  pts.  olein 
solidifying  at  -f-  2°.  —  The  acids  separated  from  hog's  lard  solidify 
at  39°  (Chevreul).  Hog's  lard  becomes  rancid  and  yellow  when  ex- 
posed to  light,  even  if  air  be  excluded,  but  does  not  turn  sour  unless 
exposed  to  the  air  (A.  Vogel).  See  TerHearin,  By  dry  distillation,  it 
yields  acrolein  (ix.  365)  (Buchner),  together  with  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons containing  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
([Gerhardt,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  15,  243). — By  the  pancreatic  juice,  it 
is  resolved  into  glyceiin  and  acids  melting  at  61°  (Berthelot).  Dis- 
solves phosphorus  and  sulphur.— Soluble  in  36  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr  0"816  (Chevreul). — (On  the  adulterations  of  hog*8  lard,  see  Chateau, 
Mulh.  Soc.  Bull.  82,  408).) 

28.  Horse-fat,  —  Brownish,  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  with  a 
faint,  fatty  odour.  At  9®  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  hog^s  lard, 
but  a  portion  remains  liquid.  —  The  soda-soap  is  brown,  very  hard, 
and  becomes  softer  by  keeping.  —  The  marrow  of  the  bones  is  wax- 
yellow,  greasy,  unctuous,  hardens,  and  becomes  greenish-yellow  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  begins  to  melt  at  66®,  and  becomes  syrupy  at 
84  .  The  soda-soap  is  hard,  very  white,  scentless,  and  light.  —  The 
neck'fat  is  pure  white,  more  solid  than  hog's  lard,  contains  i  stearin 
and  f  olein.  Begins  to  melt  at  32°.  The  soda-soap  is  yellowish,  very 
soft,  and  greasy  (Joss,  J,p7\  Chem.  1,  37). 

29.  ITwman/b^— That  of  the  kidneys  is  yellowish,  scentless, 
becomes  turbid  at  25°  after  fusion,  and  solidifies  completely  at  17° ; 
that  from  the  thighs  is  yellowish,  scentless,  perfectly  fluid  at  15^  depo- 
siting tallow  only  gradually,  while  a  large  portion  remains  liquid 
(Chevreul).  That  from  the  extremities  is  perfectly  fluid  between 
20°  and  22°,  and  solidifies  between  12°  and  15°;  in  other  cases,  it 
melted  between  16°  and  18°,  and  solidified  to  a  soft  mass  at  6°  or  7**- 
Between  12°  and  15°,  it  is  resolved  into  olein  and  stearin  (Gusserow, 
Kastn.  Arch.  19,  76). — Not  acid  (Chevreul).  —  The  expressed  liquid 
portion,  when  left  to  stsmd  in  half -closed  vessels,  gradually  deposits 
solid  fatty  acids  (Heintz).  —  Human  fat  dissolves  in  40  pts.  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*821  (Chevreul).  —  It  contains  oleic,  palmitic,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  stearic  acid,  all  in  combination  with  glycerin  (Heintz).  It 
contains  margarin  and  olein,  and  a  bitter  yellowish  substance,  having 
the  taste  and  odour  of  bile ;  the  soap  yields  also  a  trace  of  volatile 
acids  [including  caprylic  add  (Lerch,  Ann.  Pharm.  59,  57)J  (Chevreul). 
According  to  Lecanu,  it  contains  a  peculiar  tallow,  havmg  a  pearly 
lustre,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  —  The  oil  expressed  from  human 
fat  is  olein,  with  a  small  (quantity  of  another  oily  fat,  the  acid  of  which 
forms  a  baryta-salt  containing  27  to  28  p.  c.  baiyta,  more  fusible  and 
more  soluble  in  ether,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  oleate  of  baiyta 
(Heintz). 

30.  Jaguar's  lard.  —  Orange-yellow;  solidifies  at  29'5°,  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  remaining  Uquid;  has  a  very  unpleasant  odour,  becoming 
stronger  on  saponification.  Does  not  redden  litmus.  Contains,  besides 
oil  and  tallow,  a  yellow,  bitter,  oily  substance,  which  remains  dissolved 
on  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water,  and  apparently  also 
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a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Yields  by  saponification,  glycerin 
having  an  offensive  odour,  and  an  acid  solidifying  at  36°.  Soluble  in 
46  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*891  (Cbevreul). 

31.  Japan  wax. — Imported  from  the  East  Indian  Islands  and 
Japan,  also  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  perhaps  in  several 
varieties.  According  to  Fr.  Nesenbeck  {ReperU  46,  283),  it  is  obtained 
in  Japan  from  Rhus  succedanea.  Landerer  {ReperU  44,  1)  regarded  it 
as  adipocire.  — Large  round  cakes,  about  an  inch  thick,  arched  and 
forked  on  one  side  ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with 
a  white  film  (Sthamer).  Yellowish  white;  has  a  somewhat  rancid 
smell  and  taste,  producing  irritation  in  the  throat ;  softer  and  more 
unctuous  than  wax,  but  more  friable,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
property  of  crumbUng  to  a  coarse  powder  when  chewed.  Sp.  gr.  0*98 
(MiiUer,  Trommsdorff),  0'97  at  19°  (Oppermann).  Has  an  add 
reaction.  When  warmed,  it  first  becomes  tou^h,  than  melts  at  47*5° 
(Trommsdorff),  46 **  (H.  MuUer) ;  at  42°  and  solidifies  at  40°  (Sthamer). 
The  East  Indian  variety  melts  at  50°,  and  soHdifies  at  42*5°  ;  the  West 
Indian  melts  at  49°,  and  solidifies  at  45°  ;  the  former  contains  70*00 
p.  c.  C,  12-07  H. ;  the  latter  71*88  C,  12*03  H.  (Oppermann^ 

When  completely  saponified,  it  yields  glycerin,  and  a  hard,  compact, 
friable  soap,  the  acid  of  which  melts  at  60°  (Oppermann),  and  consists 
of  palmitic  acid  free  from  oleic.  The  wax  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  ether  contains,  on  the  average,  73*12  p.  c.  C,  11*85  H.  (Sthamer), 
and  according  to  Berthelot  {N,  Ann.  Chim,  Pkya,  41,242),  should  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  bipalmitin  (p.  377).  Brandes  (if.  Sr.  Arcli.  17,  288)  saponi- 
fied the  wax  with  alcoholiopotash,  and  regarded  the  resulting  acid  as  identical  with 
the  wax-acid  of  Hess.  —  When  Japan  wax  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
acrolein  is  evolved,  and  &.  dark-coloured  distillate  is  obtained,  which 
melts  at  49"^,  does  not  give  up  sebacic  acid  to  boihng  water,  but  by 
solution  in  potash-ley,  salting  out,  and  decomposition  of  the  soap, 
yields  an  acid,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  exhibits  the 
composition  and  propjerties  of  palmitic  acid.  —  The  wax  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid,  yields  succinic,  but  no  other  acid  (Sthamer,  Ann,  Pharm.  43, 
335).  It  is  easily  bleached  by  chlorine,  but  the  chlorine  cannot  bo  sub- 
sequently quite  removed  from  it  (Trommsdorff,  J.pr.  Chem,  1,  151). 
It  dissolves  in  3  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  96  p.  c. ;  not  in  the  same  liquid 
when  cold ;  the  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  fine-grained 
mass  (K.  MiiUer,  Eepert,  14,  25).  The  solution  in  hot  ether  deposits 
flocks  (Oppermann,  Mag.  Pharm.  35,  57;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  49,  240). 

32.  Laurel-fat  or  Bay-fat.  — Obtained  by  boiling  or  pressing  bay- 
benies.  Yellow-green,  granular  butter,  or  thick  oil,  naving  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil  (xiv,  360), 
laurel-  or  bay-camphor  (xv.  52),  laurostearin  (xv.  50),  a  Hquid  green 
fat,  and  a  resin.  It  dissolves  perfectly  in  ether,  partially  in  cold 
alcohol  (Bonastre,  J.  Phann.  10,  30.  —  Marsson,  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  329). 
See  also  Groeonrdi  (J.  Chim.  nM,  7,  267,  321  and  885  ;  abstr.  Lieb.  Kopp** 
J(tkre*ber,  1851,  562),  who  distinguishes  between  Stearolaurin  and  Slearohmretin 
from.  laurels. 

33.  Mafurra-tallow.  From  the  seed  of  a  plant  indigenous  in 
Mozambique.  Yellowish ;  smells  like  cacao-butter ;  molts  less  easily 
than  beef -fat.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  ether. 
Contains  olein  and  palmitin  (Bonis  &  Pimentel,  Compt.  rend,  41,  703 ; 
abstr.  J.pr.  Chem.  67,  286). 

34.  Fat  of  Maize-seed,  —  Occurs  in  variable  quantity,  and  not  in 
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every  variety  of  maize.  —  Yellow  butter,  red  in  rather  thick  layers; 
melts  between  22°  and  25"^ ;  has  a  faint  odour  of  vanilla ;  separates 
on  filtering  paper  into  oil  and  tallow ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  all  pro- 
portions in  ether  (Bizio).  —  The  thick  yellow  oil  extracted  by  ether, 
dissolves  completely  in  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  a  soap ;  hence  it 
consists  of  a  fatty  acid,  probably  formed  from  the  fat  of  the  seed. 
Contains  79*68  p.  c.  C,  11*53  H.,  and  8*79  0.  (Presenius,  Ann.  Pharm, 
45,  127). 

85.  Mutton-fat.  —  White,  scentless  at  first,  but  acquires  a  peculiar 
odour  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Neutral  (Chevreul).  Melts  at  60** 
(Arbacher).  Sohdifies  at  87^,  the  temperature  raising  to  89^,  or  at 
40^  with  rise  of  temperature  to  41°  (Chevreul).  Consists  mainly  of 
stearin,  together  witn  palmitin  and  small  quantities  of  olein  and  hircin 
(x,  89)  (Chevreul,  Heintz).  According  to  Lecanu,  it  contains,  in  addition 
to  stearin,  apecuUarfat,  which  melts  at  47°,  yields  by  saponification  an 
acid  melting  at  66°,  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  ether  than  stearin. 
It  contains,  besides  oleic  acid,  a  liquid  acid  of  lower  atomic  weight,  the 
baryta-salt  of  which  is  taken  up  by  ether  before  the  oleate  (Heintz, 
Fogg.  87, 555).  From  the  alcoholic  solution,  water  precipitates  mutton- 
suet,  whilst  an  acid  extractive  matter  remsdns  in  solution  (Chevreul). 
Dissolves  in 44  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*821  (Chevreul);  in  more 
than  60  pts.  of  (cold)  ether  (Lecanu).  Comp.  Bpaoamiot  (Aim.  CMm.  9S, 
274),  Nicholson  (Schar.  J.  1,  481.)  —  Sheep*8  marrow  is  resolved  by  pressure 
at  —  2"  into  26  pts.  solid  friable  tallow  melting  at  61°,  and  74  pts.  oil 
(Bracoimot). 

36.  Myrica-taUow^  Myrtle-wax.  —  Obtained  by  pressing  the  berries 
of  Myrica  cerifera  (or  M.  corcUfolia^  John),  with  water.  —  Pale  green, 
translucent,  brittle  and  friable  in  the  cold,  of  splintery  fracture,  less 
extensible  when  warm  thau  bees-wax.  Has  an  aromatic  taste  and 
odour.  Sp.  gr.  1*0  (John);  1*015  (Bostock) ;  1-005  (Moore).  Melts 
at  42*5°  (JohnJ;  48*0°  (Bostock);  49°  (Chevreul);  47°  to  49^  (Moore). 
When  purified  by  treatment  with  boiling  water  and  cold  alcohol,  it 
melts  at  47*5°,  and  contains  74*08  p.  c.  C,  12*07  H.,  and  13*70  0. 
(Lewy,  N.  Ann.  Gum.  Phys.  13,  448).  —  Contains  a  large  quantity  of 
palmitic  and  a  small  quantity  of  myristic  acid,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
free  state,  but  to  a  smaller  extent  combined  with  glycerin ;  no  oleic, 
nor  any  volatile  acid  (Moore).  According  to  Chevreul,  it  yields  by 
saponification,  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids.  According  to  Bostock 
&  John,  it  contains  myricin  and  cenn,  besides  chlorophyll,  odoriferous 
substances,  and  traces  of  salts.  —  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with 
yellow,  or  if  heated,  with  brown  colour.  — Saponifies  easily,  forming  a 
very  solid,  white  soap  (Cadet,  Bostock) ;  the  mixture  of  acids  separated 
therefrom  melts  at  60°  or  61°  (Moore).  With  ammonia  it  forms  an 
emulsion;  with  litharge  it  forms  with  great  facility  a  hard  plaster 
(Cadet,  Bostock). 

It  dissolves  in  20  pts.  of  hot  alcohol,  a  portion  (palmitin,[acoording 
to  Moore),  remaining  however  undissolved,  and  on  cooling  f  separates 
out  (Bostock);  the  solution,  formed  with  aid  of  heat,  solid&es  on 
cooling,  and  when  perfectly  cold,  is  no  longer  precipitable  by  water 
(John).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  ether,  but  dissolves  in  4  pts.  of 
boiling  ether,  the  solution,  as  it  cools,  depositing  the  greater  part 
of  the  tallow  without  colour,  and  itself  retaining  a  fine  green  colour 
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(Bostock).  Cold  oil  of  turpentine  softens  myrica-t allow,  and  hot  oil  of 
turpentine  dissolves  it  to  the  amount  of  yy^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  weight,  the 
solution  on  cooling,  depositing  white  opaque  gi-auules.  Fat  oils  like- 
wise dissolve  the  tallow  with  faciUty  (Cadet,  Ann,  Chim,  44,  140; 
Bostock,  NichoUan  J.  of  Natur.  Phil.  4;  -4.  GehL  6,  645  j  John,  Chem, 
Schrift.  4,  38 ;  Moore,  SilL  Amer.  J.  [2],  33,  313  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862-, 
779), 

37.  Fats  of  various  species  of  Myristica.  —  a.  Nutmeg-butter^  — 
Obtained  by  pressing  the  seeds  of  Myristica  moschata.  Commercial 
nutmeg-butter  melts  at  61°  (Uricoechea)  at  41°  (Ricker).  Sp.  gr. 
0*995  (Ricker).  It  contains,  besides  volatile  oil  (xiv.  389)  and  nutmeg- 
camphor  (xiv.  389),  two  solid  fats,  the  larger  portion  consisting  of 
myristin  (xvi.  215)  which  remains  undissolved  when  the  whole  is 
treated  with  cold  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
there  remains  a  red,  soft  fat,  which,  when  distilled  with  water,  gives 
off  a  volatile  oil,  and  on  subsequent  distillation  without  water,  white 
crystals  exhibiting  the  characters  of  paraffin.  In  the  retort  there 
remains  a  black  saponifiable  mass  (Playfair,  Ann.  Fharm.  37,  152  and 
1 63).  —  Nutmeg-butter  is  only  partly  saponified  by  boiling  with 
potash,  half  of  it  remaining  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  soUdifies  on 
cooling  (Bollaert).  It  dissolves  in  4  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  only 
partially  in  cold  ether  (Schrader,  Lecanu). 

The  fat  obtained  from  bruised  nutmegs  by  warm  pressing  has  a  sp.  gr» 
of  0*998,  a  pale  yellow  colour,  quickly  becoming  whitish,  and  a  strong 
odour  of  nutmegs.  It  melts  at  45°,  and  forms  warty  excrescences 
when  solidified.  It  makes  grease-spots  on  paper,  but  slowly  and  only 
when  warmed.  The  saturated  solution  in  boiling  ether  solidifies,  on 
cooling,  to  a  solid  coherent  crust,  whereas  the  solution  of  commercial 
nutmeg-butter  remains  pulpy.  The  ethereal  solution  if  evaporated, 
after  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol,  deposits  rings  of  crystals 
(A.  Ricker,  N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  19,  17). 

The  nan-saponijiable  fat  of  nutmeg-butter  is  white,  crystalline,  very 
fusible,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  It  boils  at  315*5°  without  much 
decomposition,  is  inflammable,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  nitrous  gas,  into  a  still  crystalline  yellow  mass,  easily 
saponifiable  by  alkalis.  It  is  carbonised  by  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  not 
altered  either  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  boiling  potash-ley.  It  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  separating  out  on 
cooling ;  easily  in  cold  ether  and  in  fixed  oils  (Bollaei-t,  Chem.  Soc.  Q«. 
/.  18,  317). 

b.  Otoba-fat.  From  the  fruit  of  Myristica  Otoba.  —  Nearly  colour- 
less, buttery,  smells  like  nutmegs  when  fresh,  disagreeably  when 
melted.  Melts  at  35°.  Contains  myristin  (p.  215),  olein,  and  otobite 
(Uricoechea,  Ann.  Pharm.  91,  369). 

The  Otobite  passes  into  the  soap,  and  into  the  precipitate  formed 
by  treating  the  soap  with  alcoholic  magnesia.  When  the  myristic  acid 
separated  from  this  precipitate,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  otobite  remains 
behind,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  and  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol 
or  ether.  —  Large  colourless  prisms,  having  a  glassy  lustre,  taste- 
less and  inodorous,  melting  at  133**,  and  solidifying  in  the  crystalline, 
or  if  more  strongly  heated,  in  the  amorphous  state.  It  is  not  volatile, 
but  creeps  up  the  sides  of  the  tube  when  heated.    Insoluble  in  water. 
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Contaius,  on  the  average,  73*02  p.  c.  C,   6*40  H.,   and  20*58  0., 
agreeing  with  the  formma  C**H*H)*  (Uricoechea). 

Ocuba-wax  from  Myristica  ocaba,  officinaUs,  or  sebtfera  is  yellowish- 
white,  melts  at  36*5®,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  contains  74*00 
p.  c.  C,  11*35  H.,  and  14*65  0.  (Lewy,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  13,  449). 

c.  Tallow  of  Myristica  8d>ifera,  Virola  taUow,  Obtained  by  boiling 
the  shelled  almonds.  Yellowish  cakes,  covered  with  a  thin,  pearly, 
whitish  crust,  black  in  the  interior,  and  marked  with  white,  from 
separation  of  white  groups  of  crystals.  Melts  partially  at  44®,  com- 
pletely at  50®.  Half  soluble  in  ammonia- water,  perfectly  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  but  partially  saponifiable,  leaving  white  flocks,  soft, 
tough,  and  less  fusible  than  the  tallow  itself  (Bonastre,  J.  Pharm.  19, 
190  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  7,  49). 

d.  Bichvhyha  fat.  Becuiba-halsam.  —  From  the  fruit  of  Myristica 
officinalis  s.  Bicuhyha.  Eesembles  nutmeg-butter,  but  has  a  sourish, 
sharp  taste.  By  agitation  with  12  times  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol, 
it  is  resolved  into  45  p.  c.  of  yellowish  pulverulent  residue,  and  a  solu- 
tion which,  when  evaporated,  deposits  a  pale  yellow  laminated  fat.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  forms  when  recrystallised  from 
boiling  alcohol  of  75  p.  c. — which  leaves  behind  a  brown  tenacious 
mass — a  white  friable  tallow,  having  a  mild  taste  and  no  smeU, 
saponifiable,  and  yielding,  by  decomposition  of  the  soap,  an  acid 
which  melts  at  40°  (Brandes,  Ann.  Pharm.  7,  52).  A  white-yellow 
bicuhyba  fat  melting  at  35®,  and  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  was  found 
to  contain  74*38  p.  c.  C,  11*12  H.,  and  14*50  0.  (Lewy,  li.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  13,  450).  —  The  fruit  of  Myristica  off,  yields,  by  warm  pressing, 
a  yellow-brown  fat  which  solidifies  immediately,  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  it  on  subseauent  exhaustion  with  ether.  This  fat  melts  at  47*5**,  and 
solidifies  at  25* ;  sp.  gr.  =  0*9559  at  25®.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  brown, 
and  dissolves  it  with  dark  red  colour;  sulphurous  acid  decolorises 
it  completely.  Hot  nitric  add  renders  it  more  solid,  and  gives  it  a 
bright  orange-yellow  colour ;  mercurous  nitrate  causes  it  to  solidify  in 
the  form  of  bicuhyba-elcudin.  It  is  saponifiable,  and  yields  a  friable 
soap.  When  this  fat  is  washed  successively  with  water  and  with 
alcohol,  the  water  takes  up  a  brown  glutinous  extract,  and  the 
alcohol  dissolves  fat  and  resin ;  the  thoroughly  washed  residue  vields, 
by  saponification  and  decomposition  of  the  soap,  volatile  acids  (one  of 
which  is  crystallisable),  and  non- volatile  fatty  acids,  which  may  be 
separated  by  cold  alcohol,  into  a  soluble  oily  portion  and  an  insoluble 
residue.  The  soluble  portion  melts  at  17*5®  to  a  brown  oil.  From  the 
insoluble  portion,  boiling  alcohol  extracts  bicuhyba-stearic  acid,  leaving 
a  brown  resin  undissolved.  Bicuhyba-stearic  actic?  separates  from  boiling 
alcohol  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  65®,  solidifying  at  35®.  Oil 
of  vitriol  colours  it  red  brown,  itself  becoming  brown-i^d  in  half  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  crimson.  With  soda,  baryta,  magnesia,  and 
lead-oxide,  the  acid  forms  salts,  which  dissolve  in  ether  and  crystal- 
lise therefrom ;  the  cupric  salt  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  glyceride 
of  this  acid  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol  from  the  fruits  pre- 
viously exhausted  with  ether,  and  separates  from  the  copied  solution 
in  white  flocks.  With  potajjh,  it  forms  a  red  soap,  from  which  acids 
precipitate  white  bicuhyba-stearic  acid  (Peckolt,  N.  Br.  Arch,  107, 285, 
108,  14). 
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The  arillus  (mace)  of  Myristka  officinalis  contains  a  fat,  viscid,  gold- 
yellow  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ether,  and  solidifies  at  +  15**  to 
a  white  mass  of  crystalline  stars.  Tastes  and  smells  like  olive-oil. 
Does  not  solidify  with  nitric  acid  (Peckolt). 


o 


38.  Ox'  or  j?e«/-/a«.  — Pale  yellow  or  white;  melts  at  47* 
(Arzbacher) ;  at  89°,  and  solidifies  at  37''  (Chevreul).  Dissolves  in  40 
pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-821. — Contains  more  stearin  than  human 
fat,  more  palmitin  than  mutton  fat,  and  about  as  much  olein  as  the  latter 
(Heintz).  By  saponification  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  acid 
(Chevreul),  and  besides  oleic  acid,  a  liquid  acid  of  lower  atomic  weight, 
whose  baryta-salt  dissolves  more  readily  in  ether,  and  when  not  per- 
fectly pure,  contains  45-62  p.  c.  C,  6*44  H.,  14-56  0.,  and  33-38  BaO. 
(Heintz,  Pogg.  89,  582).  —  Beef -marrow  is  bluish-white,  melts  at  45** 
(Berzelius\  at  45-5°  (Eylerts),  and  solidifies  on  cooling  (at  35°,  accord- 
ing to  Eylerts)  to  a  granular  mass.  It  dissolves  partially  in  boiling 
alcohol,  the  solution  depositing  white  flocks  on  cooling ;  in  ether  also 
it  dissolves  with  difficulty  (Berzelius,  N.  Gehl.  2,  292).  Contains  the 
glycerides  of  palmitic,  oleic,  and  medullic  acids,  the  last  (C**H**0*)  to 
the  amount  of  10  p.  c.  It  does  not  contain  stearic  acid  (Eylerts, 
Pkarm.  Viertelj.  9,  330;  N.  Br.  Arch.  104,  129).— The  oil  called 
Neafs  foot  oil  \Klauenfett\  which  runs  at  a  gentle  heat  from  the  fresh 
feet  of  oxen  (or  of  sheep)  is  pale  yellow,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour, 
and  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  tallow  at  low  temperatures.  It 
thickens  but  slowly,  and  does  not  turn  rancid.  With  alcoholic 
ammonia  it  forms  an  amide,  melting  at  85°  (CarletV  It  is  decolorised 
by  chlorine,  whereas  other  animal  oils  are  blackenea  thereby  (Chateau). 
See  dlBO  Chateau  on  the  adulterationB  of  beef-suet  {Mulh.  Soe.  Bull.  82,  365),  beef- 
marrow  (82.  405) »  and  neat's  foot-oil  (82,  268),  and  the  mode  of  distmguishing 
them. 

39.  Palm-oil  or  Palm-butter  {Kandhuch  Ym.  Phytoehem.  88) »  —  Fresh 
palm-oil  is  reddish-yellow,  of  buttery  consistence,  has  an  aromatic 
odour,  melts  at  27°,  and  is  then  resolved,  to  the  amount  of  about  one- 
half,  into  acids  and  glycerin.  The  older  the  oil  the  higher  the 
melting  point,  and  the  gi'eater  the  proportion  of  free  acids,  so  that  in 
oil  meUing  at  31^  the  free  acids  amount  to  one-half,  and  in  oil  melting 
at  36^  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole  (Pelouze  &  Boudet).  Melts  at  37° 
(Stenhouse).  The  melting  point  varies  between  24*8^  and  35*1° ;  the 
upper  layers  of  old  oil,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  melt 
at  42-2%  the  lower  at  36*5°  (Pohl,  Wim.  Akad.  Ber.  12,  480 ;  Lieb. 
Kopp^s  Jahresber.  1854,  462).  Palm-oil  is  perfectly  bleached  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  for  a  few  days  (Grassmann,  Bepert^  32,  55).  By 
steam  heated  to  160°,  it  is  bleached  in  two  hours,  and  decomposed, 
with  separation  of  fatty  acids  melting  at  54°  (Scharling,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
50,  376).  —  On  the  bleaching  of  palm-oil,  see  also  Stenhouse  (Ann,  Pharm.  86,  50), 
Payen  (N,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  2,  53),  Michaelis  (Pogg.  27,  632).  It  gives  off  acid 
vapours  when.heated  to  140°  and  above,  and  is  bleached  by  heating  it 
to  246**  (even  without  access  of  light  and  air),  and  then  pouring  it 
into  water.  At  300°  it  boils,  giving  off  the  odour  of  acrolein,  and 
yielding  a  distillate  of  fatty  acids  (Pohl).  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  deposits  palmitic  acid  on  standing  (Fremy).  It  dissolves  slowly 
and  incompletely  in  cold  alcohol,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
ether.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  almonds,  with  separa- 
tion of  flocculent  matters  (Guibourt,  J.   Chim,  med.  1,  177;  Henry, 
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of  almonds,  the  latter  solution  solidifying  to  an  unctuous  mass  on 
cooling  (Nees  v.  Esenbeck  &  Marquart,  Ann.  Fharm.  13,  288.) 

Spermaceti^  Bee  page  847. 

47.  Turtle-fat.  —  Contains  the  glycerides  of  oleic  and  margaric 
acids,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  acids  (Ch.  Link,  Lidf. 
Kopp'8  Jahresb.  1850,  403). 

48.  Tallow  of  Vateria  indica.  —  Obtamed  by  boiling  the  fruit  with 
water.  It  is  white  or  yellow,  greasy  and  waxy  to  the  touch ;  spherico- 
radiate  on  the  fractured  surface;  tasteless;  has  a  faint  agreeable 
odour;  sp.  gr.  0*926  at  15°,  0*8965  at  36*4°,  at  which  temperature  it 
melts.  By  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  it  yields  a  very  small 
quantity  of  oil.  It  is  coloured  dirty  green  by  chlorine  gas,  and  sapo- 
nified by  alkahs.  From  the  pulverised  tallow,  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*82  extracts  2  p.  c.  of  fixed  oil,  together  with  colouring  and  odori- 
ferous matter ;  boiling  alcohol  likewise  extracts  a  small  quantity  of 
tallow,  which  melts  at  37°,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  (Babington, 
Quart.  J.  of  Sc.  19,  177). 

49.  Fats  of  TFboZ.  — From  greasy  wool,  previously  drenched  with 
water,  alcohol  extracts  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat,  called  respectively 
Stearerin  and  Ekderin;  the  quantity  amounts  to  20*8  p.  c.  of  the 
washed  and  dried  wool ;  but  wool  washed  on  the  large  scale,  with 
addition  of  alkaline  liquids,  yields  a  much  smaller  quantity.  These 
two  fats  may  be  separated  by  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in 
alcohol. — A.  Stearerin  melts  at  60°,  is  neutral,  apparently  free  from 
nitrogen  and  sulphur.  It  does  not  form  an  emulsion  when  boiled  with 
water ;  but  by  boiling  it  with  2  pts.  hydrate  of  potash  and  with  wat^r, 
an  emulsion  is  formed  without  saponification  of  the  fat.  It  dissolves 
in  1000  pts.  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0-805  at  15°.  —B.  Elaierin :  Melts  at 
15°.  Neutral.  Forms  an  emulsion  when  boiled  with  water,  and  is 
saponified  by  hydrate  of  potash.  Dissolves  in  143  pts.  alcohol  of  sp. 
0*805  at  15°.  — When  the  two  fats  are  heated  with  water  and  hydrate 
of  potash  for  125  hours  in  contact  with  the  air,  no  solution  is  obtained, 
but  the  fats  appear  to  be  completely  altered.  On  mixing  the  alkaline 
liquid  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  separating  the  acid  solution  from  the 
precipitated  fat,  the  latter  is  found  to  consist  of  one  or  two  neutral 
substances,  and  two  acids  of  different  melting  point,  the  alkaline  salts 
of  which  resemble  resin-soaps.  The  acid  solution  yields  by  distillation, 
a  volatile  acid,  having  the  odour  of  delphinic  (valerianic)  acid  (Ghevreul, 
Rev.  scient.  1,  368.  —  Compt.  rend.  14,  783 ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  27,  57). 


Oxygen-nucleus  CWHW. 

Jalapinolic  Acid. 

C»II«0«  =  C«H«OSO*. 

W.  Mayer.    Ann.  Phann.  95,  149. 

Keller.     Ann.  Pharm.  104,  63 ;  further  with   corrected  data,  109 

209. 
Spirgatis.     Ann.  Pharm.  116,  304. 

Scammonolic  acid. 
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Formation.  1.  By  treating  jalapinol  with  caustic  alkaUs,  or  with 
baryta  (Mayer). — 2.  By  the  action  of  melting  hydrate  of  potash  on 
jalapin,  or  jalapic  acid  (Mayer).  Jala  pin  and  jalapic  acid  prepared 
from  scammony,  are  resolved  by  mineral  acids  into  jalapinolic  acid  and 
sugar  (Spirgatis).     Comp.  KeUer's  statements  (p.  408). 

Pr^aration.  1.  Jalapin  is  added  gradually  and  by  small  portions 
to  hydrate  of  soda  melted  with  \  water  (the  mass  then  frothing  up 
violently,  giving  off  hydrogen,  and  turning  brown);  the  mixture  is 
heated  and  stirred  as  long  as  hydrogen  continues  to  escape;  the 
crumbHng  light-yellow  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  after  cooling ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  alkaU  is  neutralised  with  acid  The  jalapinolate 
of  soda,  which  separates  after  some  hours,  is  collected,  washed,  and 
decomposed  by  fusion  with  hot  acidulated  water ;  the  separated  acid 
is  again  repeatedly  melted  with  pure  water,  then  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  treated  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  somewhat  concentrated  filtrate 
is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  waiifi  water ;  and  the  solid  acid 
which  separates  on  cooling  is  collected  (Mayer).  From  the  mother-liquor 
filtered  from  the  jalapinolate  of  soda,  excess  of  acid  still  separates  a  small  quantity 

of  impure  jalapinolic  acid  (Mayer) 2.   The  hot  aqucous  solution  of  jalapic 

acid  (from  scammony)  is  digested  in  the  water-bath  for  a  fortnight 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  tallowy  mass  which  separates  on 
cooling,  is  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  washing  with  hot  water,  and 
crystallised  from  ether,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Spirgatis). — 
3.  Jalapin  from  scammony  is  added  to  boiling  baryta-water ;  the  Hquid 
is  heated  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  a  sample  of  the  filtrate  is  not 
rendered  turbid,  either  by  water  or  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  solu- 
tion, after  filtration,  is  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  becomes  turbid  in  about  20  hours,  and 
solidifies  in  the  course  of  10  days  to  a  thick  pulp,  which  is  collected, 
washed  with  cold  water,  re-melted  with  hot  water,  and  recrystallised 
4  or  5  times  from  aqueous  alcohol. 

Properties,  White  tufts  of  needles,  appearing  under  a  magnifying 
power  of  300,  as  thin  4-sided  prisms.  Melts  at  64*"  or  64-5'*  (60**  to 
61°,  according  to  Keller),  and  solidifies  at  61-5°  or  62°  (Mover),  at  50° 
(Spirgatis),  to  a  white,  radio-crystaUine,  hard  and  brittle  mass. — 
Makes  grease-spots  on  paper.  Lighter  than  water ;  inodorous ;  has 
an  irritating  taste  and  acid  reaction  (Mayer,  Spirgatis). 

Mayer.  Spirgatis.  Keller. 
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KeUer  gave  other  formul®,  finally  C^H^^O*  or  C»ff»0«. 

Decompositions,  Jalapinolic  acid  heated  above  its  melting  point,  de- 
composes with  intumescence,  emitting  a  pungent  odour  which  attacks 
the  eyes  and  throat.  —  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  ipomeeic  acid  (xiv.  493) 
and  oxalic  acid  (Mayer,  Spirgatis). 
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CtmbincOums,    Insoluble  in  water^ — Unites  with  ftose*,  forming  the 


Jalapinolate  of  Ammonia. — By  dissolving  jalapinol  or  jalapinolic 
acid  in  aqueous  ammonia,  an  opalescent  liquid  is  obtained,  which  gives 
off  ammonia  when  evaporated,  solidities  to  a  crystalline  mass  when 
concentrated  to  a  certain  point,  but  if  completely  evaporated,  leaves  an 
amorphous  neutral  jelly  soluble  in  water. — The  crystals  are  grouped 
like  cauliflower-heads,  and  when  strongly  magnified,  appear  as  long 
colourless  needles.  After  drying  over  lumps  of  potash-hydrate,  they 
contain  4-25  p.  c.  NH*0,  and  ai-e  therefore  C»H»G»,NH*6  +  G»H»0« 
(calc.  4-66  p.  c.  NH*0)  (Mayer). 

Jalapinolate  of  Potash. — Dilute  boiling  potash-ley  quickly  dissolves 
jalapinol,  and  the  solution  solidifies  on  coohng  to  a  crystalline  pulp, 
which  is  to  be  washed,  and  then  recrystallised  from  water  or  alcohoL 
Slender,  white,  silky  needles,  melting  without  decomposition  when 
heated.  Neutral. — It  forms  an  opalescent  solution  with  water,  even 
when  free  alkali  is  present.     Soluble  in  alcohol  (Mayer). 

Jalapinolate  of  Soda, — Slender  dazzling-white  tufts  of  needles 
which  form  a  turbid  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  a 
clear  neutral  solution  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  are  likewise  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Contains  10*08  p.  c.  soda.  (C3=n-^XaO«  =  10-62  p.  c.  NaO) 
(Spirgatis). 

Jalapinolate  of  Baryta. — Obtained  by  precipitating  jalapinolate  of 
ammonia  with  chloride  of  barium,  or  by  boiling  jalapinol  or  alcoholic 
jalapinolic  acid  with  baryta,  the  salt  then  crytallisiiig  out  on  cooling. — 
Microscopic,  thin,  white,  lustreless  needles,  melting  to  a  colourless 
liquid  when  heated.  Nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  aqueous  alcohol  (Mayer, 
Spirgatis). 
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Jalapinolate  of  ammonia  precipitates  aqueous  chloride  of  calcium. 

Jalapinolate  of  Lead. — Obtained  by  precipitating  alcohohc  jalapinolic 
acid  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  witli  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and 
washing  the  white  amorphous  precipitate  with  dilute  alcohol  and 
water.  Sinters  together  to  an  opaque  mass  at  120°.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
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Jalapinolate  of  ammonia  precipitates  iron-saita. 
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JalapinoMe  of  Copper,  a  Basic— When  a  slightly  alkaline  aqueous 
solution  of  the  ammonia-salt  is  precipitated  with  cupric  acetate,  and 
the  precipitate  is  waslied  and  dried  at  100%  a  dark  blue-green,  amor- 
phous, very  loose  mass  is  obtained,  which  melts,  without  loss  of  water, 
to  a  dark  greeu  liquid,  and  solidifies  to  a  translucent  brittle  mass. 
— Insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Contains  at  100°, 
1875  p.  c.  cupric  oxide,  and  is  therefore  2C»H»CuO«  +  CuO,HO  (calc 
18-24  p.  c.  CuO)  (Mayer). 

b.  Neutral — A  hot  aqueous  solution  of  jalapinolate  of  soda  forms  a 
green-blue  precipitate  with  hot  aqueous  cupric  sulphate.— Light  blue- 
green  amorphous  powder,  which  melts  to  a  dark  green  liquid  when 
heated  (Spirgatis). 
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Jalapinolate  of  Silver. — The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  neutralised 
with  ammonia  is  precipitated  by  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
—Flakes  having  a  scarcely  perceptible  crystalline  character  (Keller). 
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Jalapinolic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Jalapinolate  of  Ethyl. 

Spirgatis.     Ann.  Pharm.  116,  313. 

Scammonolate  of  Ethyl.    Jalapinolic  or  Scammonolie  ether. 

When  hydrocliloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  jalapinolic 
acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  liquid  is  mixed  with  water, 
a  yellow  oil  separates,  which  must  be  washed,  after  solidification,  with 
cold  alcohol,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  after  it  has  separated  out  on  cooling,  repeatedly  prediHtated  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  scam- 
niony  resin,  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion (Spirgatis). 
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Jalapinol. 

,  C^ffW  =  C»H«>0»,HO? 

W.  Mayer.    Ann,  Phami.  95,  145. 

Formation.  Jalapin  and  jalapic  acid  are  resolved  by  contact  with 
mineral  acids,  slowly  at  ordinary,  more  quickly  at  elevated  tempera- 
tures, into  jalapinol  and  sugar.  JaJapinol  and  sugar  were  also  produced,  in 
one  instance,  when  aqueous  jalapic  acid  was  left  for  24  hours  in  contact  with  emulsion 
of  almonds  at  36"  to  38^,  whereas  in  a  second  experiment  pure  emulsin  did  not  effect 
the  decomposition,  perhaps  hecause  the  solution  "was  too  strongly  heated. 

Preparation.'  From  Jalapic  acid, — A  moderately  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  jalapic  acid  is  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  ol  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  to  itself  for  6  or  8  days,  or  till  the  clear  mix- 
ture has  solidified  to  a  thick  ciystalline  pulp ;  and  the  product,  after 
being  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  is  repeatedly  melted  under 
warm  water,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  help 
of  animal  charcoal. 

Properties,  White,  cauliflower-Uke  crystals,  which  melt  at  62®  or 
62*5°,  and  solidify  at  59*5°  to  a  hard,  brittle,  ciystalline  mass.  Makes 
grease-spots  on  paper.  Inodorous ;  has  an  irritating  taste,  and  weak 
acid  reaction. 
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In  contact  with  caustic  alkalis,  aqueous  ammonia,  or  hartftOL,  it  is 
converted,  with  elimination  of  water,  into  a  salt  of  jalapinolic  acid : 

OaH»0'  +  BaO,HO  «  Caff^BaO*  +  8H0. 

Jalapinol  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
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Glucosides  of  Jalapinolic  Acid. 

Jalapin. 

C«H"0«  =  C«IPH3«,3C"H»«0". 

J.  Johnston.    Phil.  Trans.  1840,  342  ;  London  Edinb.  Phil.  Mag.  17, 

183. 
A.  Xatser.     Ann.  Pharm.  51, 101. 
W.  Mayer.     Ann.  Pharm.  95,  129  ;  abetr.  J".;)r.  Chem.  67;  267;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1855,  797;   N.  Ann.    Chim.    Pht/s.  45,  494.  —  Preliminary 

notice :  Ann.  Pharni.  92,  115. 

For  jalapin  from  scammony-resin: 
Johnston.     Phil.  Trans.  1840,  840. 
Fb.  Keller.    Ann.  Phai'm.  104,  63;  further,  with  altered  data:  Ann. 

Pharm.  109,  209. 
Spirgatis.      Munch.   Akad.  Bull  13,   106 ;  abstr.  Instit.  1858,  289  ; 

Kopp's  Jahresber.  1858,  450;  JV;  Repert.  3,  23,  and  (in  detail)  7,  1. 

—  In  full:  Ann.  Pharm.  116,  289  ;  thence  in  abstract,  Chem.  Centr. 

1861,  116;  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1860,  490. 

Kayser's    Pararhodeoretin. — OcCUrs     in    the     root-StOck    of    Ipomcsa 

orizabensis  {Handhuch.  yiii.  Fhytochem.  60),  the  jalap-stalkff  of  commerce, 
and  forms  the  principal  portion  (soluble  in  ether)  of  the  jalap-resin 
prepared  therefrom.  —  On  tho  resin  of  tuberose  jalap-root,  see  page  154 ;  also  on 
Bachner  &  Herberger'a  jalapin.  — On  the  jalapin  of  Hume  {M<ig,  Pharm.  7,  195), 
andof  Mejlink  (i2&j9«r^.  32, 443),  see  the  places  just  cited,  and  Dulk  (against  Hume), 
Berl.  Jahrh.  27,  1,  41. 

The  resin  of  jalap-stalks  has  been  examined  also  by  Hanle  {Repert. 
48,  365),  and  Plaache  {J.  Pharm.  24,  169).  According  to  Weppen 
{N.  Br.  Arch.  87,  153),  the  resin  of  Convolvulus  arvensis  is  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  jalapin,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  a  fine  purple-red  colour  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  (conti-ary  to  the  statement  of 
Planche,  J.  Phann.  13,  165,  who  found  it  insoluble  in  ether).  —  The 
same  resin  has  been  examined  by  Chevallier  (J.  Pharm.  9,  306).  — • 
The  resin  of  Convolvulus  Soldanella  appears,  according  to  Planche 
{J.  Pharm.  13,  165),  to  be  freely  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  as  also 
the  portion  of  the  tuberose  jalap-roots  which  is  soluble  in  ether, 
described  at  p.  159  ;  both  these  resins  arc  therefore,  perhaps,  jalapin. 

Commercial  scammony  resin,  from  Convolvulus  Scammonia  {Handbuoh, 
viii.  Phyiochem,  60),  was  described  some  years  ago,  by  Bouillon- 
Lagrange  &  Vogel;  also  by  Planche  {J.  Pharm.  13,  165;  18,  183). 
CI.  Marquart  {N.  Br.  Arch.  7,  248;  10,  139)  described  the  resin 
obtained  from  the  root,  and  believed  he  had  separated  from  it  a 
vegetable  base  {Convohmline). — Johnston  recognised  the  similarity 
between  scammony-resin  and  the  reain  of  jalap-stalks;  Spirgatis 
showed  that  scammonin^  the  chief  constituent  of  tne  former,  is  either 
identical  with  jalapin,  or  differs  from  it  only  in  so  far  that,  when  decom- 
posed by  acids,  it  at  once  yields  scammonolic  (jalapinolic)  acid,  whereas 
jalapin,  according  to  Meyer,  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields 
at  first  jalapinol  (comp.  xv.  345).  These  statements  are,  perhaps,  better  founded 
than  the  oontrarj  statements  of  Keller  k  Kosmann  (pp.  407,  408). 

According  to  Planche,  the  resin  of  Convolvulus  sepium,  and  ac 
cording  to  Boutron-Charlard,  that  of  Conv.  Ihirpethum  (J.  Pharm^  8, 
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131),  are  not  soluble  in  ether,  and  may  thus  be  distingTiished  from 
jalapin. 

In  wliat  follows,  the  statementa  of  Karser  and  Majer  relate  to  jalapin  from  jalap- 
stalks,  those  of  Keller  &  Spirgatis,  to  that  from  scammony. 

Preparation,  A.  From  commercial  Resina  Jalappae  ex  stipttibus.  To 
a  solution  of  the  resin  in  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  water  is  added 
until  it  becomes  shghtly  turbid  ;  the  whole  is  repeatedly  boiled  with 
animal  charcoal ;  and  the  still  coloured  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  and  a  little  ammonia,  which  produces  a  shght  g-reeuibh 
brown  precipitate.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead 
by  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  through  it,  then  heating  and  filtering ; 
the  alcohol  is  again  distilled  off ;  and  the  resinous  residue  is  repeatedly 
kneaded  in  boiling  water,  then  dissolved  m  ether,  from  which  it  may  be  re- 
covered by  evaporation  (Mayer).  Or  the  alcoholic  resin,  after  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal,  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  freshly  precipitated 
hydrate  oxide  of  lead ;  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid ;  and  the  resin  is  three  times  separated  by  water 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  then  well  boiled  in  water,  and  dissolved  in 
ether  (Mayer).  Kayser  exhausts  the  root  with  alcohol ;  evaporates  the 
tincture ;  washes  the  resinous  residue  with  hot  water ;  dissolves  it 
in  alcohol,  and  treats  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal ;  distils  off  the 
alcohol ;  boils  the  residue  again  with  water ;  and  dries  it  over  a 
water-bath. — Johnston  examined  a  resin  obtained  cither  by  dis- 
solving the  commercial  resin  in  ether  and  evaporating  the  solution ;  or 
by  exhausting  the  ground  root  of  commerce  with  hot  alcohol,  evapo- 
rating the  brown  tincture,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether ;  or 
by  e^austing  chips  of  the  root  with  cold  alcohol,  evaporating,  boiling 
the  residue  in  water,  dissolving  the  resinous  residue  in  ether,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution. 

B.  From  Scammony,  Coarsely  powdered  scammony  is  exhausted 
with  cold  alcohol  (boiling,  according  to  KeUer) ;  the  tincture  is  diluted 
with  water  till  it  becomes  turbid,  then  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal, 
and  filtered ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  The 
residue  mixed  with  water  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  till  the  whole  of 
the  alcohol  is  driven  off,  after  which  the  resin  is  treated  for  a  long 
time  (even  for  4  weeks)  in  a  water-bath,  with  frequently  renewed  hot 
water,  and  at  last  dried  up.  The  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  ether 
and  recovered  by  evaporation  (Spirgatis). 

llie  jalapin  (obtained  according  to  A  op  B)  still  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a 
Tolatile  acid  (ralerianic  acid,  according  to  Keller)  which  cannot  be  oompletelj 
removed,  even  by  very  long  -washing.  It  betrays  itself  by  the  smell  irhich  the 
jalapin  emits  when  it  is  converted  by  bases  into  jsdapic  acid,  and  the  resulting  solu- 
tion supersaturated  with  a  mineral  acid.  Keller  regards  this  acid,  the  bulk  of 
which  passes  off  in  the  water  used  in  washing  the  jalapin,  as  an  essential  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  scammony,  whereas  Mayer  and  Spirgatis  regard  it  as  a  mere 
contamination. 

Properties.  Colourless,  amorphous  resin,  translucent  when  in  thin 
plates ;  at  100**  it  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a  white 
powder.  It  softens  at  123°,  and  melts  at  150°  to  a  transparent,  colour- 
less, or  pale  yellow  syrup.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  in  alcoholic 
solution  it  gives  a  scarcely  perceptible  acid  reaction  (Mayer,  Spirgatis). 


JALAPIN.  407 

Ai  10}%  or  in  vacuo,  Kayscr.  Mayer.  Keller.  Spirgatu. 

68  C  403     ....    5^-6G  ....  5813     ....  56-52  ....  5665  ....     5647 

56  H  56    ....      7-77  ....  807    ....  818  ....  8-39  ....      793 

82  O  2t)6     ....     35-57  ....  3380     ....  3530  ....  34,-96  ....     8500 

CWH»«0^   ....  720    ....  10000    ....  10000    ....  100*00    ....  10000    ....  10000 

The  analyses  are  given  in  mean  numbers.  Johnston  found  in  the  resin  obtained 
from  jalap-stalks,  55-76  to  56-65  f».  c.  ;  in  scanimony  resin  5i-06  to  55-32  p.  e.  carbon. 
—  Keller  gives  the  formula  C'"^Il'''"t>**. 

Decompositions,  1.  When  heated  above  127^  it  gives  off  carbon  and 
hydrog'en  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  compound,  which  contains  less  oxygen 
than  the  residual  resin  (Johnston).  Jalapin  which  melts  at  150**, 
becomes  brown  when  further  heated,  and  acquires  a  pungent  empy- 
reumatic  odour  (Spirgatis).  —  2.  When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it 
takes  fire,  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame  and  empyreumatic  odom-, 
and  leaves  charcoal. 

3.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  the  solutions  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  acquiring  a  beautiful  purple  or  maroon-red  colour,  then 
becoming  brown,  and  finally  black.  On  standing  or  after  dilution,  a 
brown  resin  or  a  brown  tallowy  body  separates  from  the  liquid, 
while  sugar  remains  dissolved.  The  reaction  is  the  aame  as  in  4,  but  the 
resulting  products  undergo  a  further  alteration  (Kaiser,  Mayer,  Spirgatis). 

4*  By  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  jalapin  feven  that  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  alkalis  and  thereby  converted  mto  jalapic  acid) 
is  decomposed  into  jalapinol  and  sugar  (Mayer).  When  jalapin  from 
scammony  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  jalapinolic  acid  is  obtained  in 
place  of  jalapinol  (Spirgatis).     Formation  of  jalapinol : — 

C«0»0'2  +  llHO  =  C«n"07  +  8C«H»*0»  (Mayer). 

Of  jalapinolic  acid : — 

CWHMO*  +  lOHO  =  C3^H»0«  +  3C»'HM0e 

If  pure  jalapin  (or  pure  jalapic  acid)  is  used  no  other  bodies  are 
formed  than  those  just  mentioned  (Mayer,  Spirgatis). 

According  to  Keller,  when  a  solution  (alkaline  or  alcohoKc?)  of 
scammonin  is  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
left  to  itself,  three  decomposition  products  result,  and  the  formation  of 
a  fourth  (formic  acid  or  formic  aldehyde)  appears  probable  from  the 
f onnuljB.  The  products  of  this  decorapositicm  are :  a.  a  nevtral  bodi/^ 
Qa8jj28Q4^  further  separable  by  alkalis  into  scammonolic  add  (jalapinolic 
acid)  and  an  alcohol  0**11^0*. — b.  Arm/lie  aldehyde,  which  passes  over 
as  valerianic  acid,  when  scammony  resin  is  boiled  with  potash-ley  and 
then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  —  c.  A  carbo-hydrate,  which,  however, 
is  converted  into  sugar  by  simple  boiUng  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Keller  gives  the  equation : 

C7«H67035  =  C»H«0*  +  Ci»HMK3«  +  3C«H»0»  +  CH^O*. 

But  according  to  Spirgatis,  the  neutral  body  a  must  be  regarded 
as  ethyl-scammonolic  ether ;  moreover,  the  valerianic  acid  is  obtained 
only  from  impure  scammonin. 

Kosmann,  who  takes  no  account  of  the  investigation  of  scammony 
resin  by  other  chemiBts,  obtainsi  by  boiling  scammony  resin  with  dilate 
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sulphuric  acid,  sugar,  and  his  scammoneol,  as  a  soft,  yellowish-white 
substance  having  a  silky  lustre  and  acid  reaction,  and  separating 
from  the  hot  alkaline  solution  on  cooUng. — He  calculates,  according  to 
Johnston's  analysis  of  scammony-resin,  the  formula  C**H*W*  for  scam- 
monin  and  so  arrives  at  the  equation  of  decomposition:  C**H*'0** 
+  lOHO  =  3C*»H»0»  +  C»^H«K)«  (Kosmann,  N.  J.  PJiarm.  38,  83). 

5.  When  jalapin  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  caustic  alkalis^  am- 
monia^  or  baryta  water,  or  in  boiling  alkaline  carbonates^  water  is 
assimilated  and  jalapic  acid   soluble   in    water    is  formed  (Mayer, 

Spirgatis)  :  C«H«0»  +  3H0  =  0»H"(F.  Even  the  purest  jalapin,  quite 
free  from  ash,  yields  traces  of  jalapinolic  acid  and  a  yolatfle  acid,  but  no  sugar 
(Mayer).  When  jalapin  is  melted  with  hydrate  ofsoda^  hydrogen  is  given 
<  ff  and  jalapinolic  and  oxalic  acids  are  formed  (Mayer). 

Keller,  by  boiling  scammonin  %vith  alcohohc  potash  obtained  dark 
flakes  (on  account  of  impurities  in  the  scammonin ;  SpirycUvf)^  and  on  sub- 
sequently adding  water  to  the  solution,  the  compound  C^E}H}*  was 
precipitated  m  white  flakes,  while  valerate  of  potash  remained  in  solu- 
tion. The  body,  C*H"0'  regarded  by  Keller  as  an  alcohol  is  likewise 
formed  on  boiling  commercial  jalapin  (obtained  from  the  resin  jof  jalap- 
stalks)  or  scammony,  with  baryta- water  or  solution  of  potash;  it 
evaporates  with  the  water  and  separates  in  gelatinous  flakes  from  the 
distillate.  At  40°  it  melts  to  an  oil,  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  con- 
tains, on  the  average,  78  p.  c.  C,  14-12  11  +  7*88  0.  Keller  regards 
this  body  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  scammonin  (or  more 
exactly  of  the  neutral  body  C*H'*0*,  p.  407);  Spirgatis  regards  it  as  a 
mixture  of  resins,  since  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  obtained  on  dis- 
tilUng  the  impure  resin  with  water. 

6.  By  nitric  acid  jalapin  is  at  first  decomposed  into  jalapinol  and 
sugar,  and  these  products,  when  further  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid,  are  converted  into  ipomeeic  (xiv,  494)  and  oxalic  acids 
(Mayer).  A  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  does  not  colour  jalapin ;  but 
in  presence  of  ffuaiac  resin,  a  green  colour  is  producea  (Bull. 
Spirgatis). — 7.  When  sulphurous  acid  is  passed  through  an  ammoniacal 
alcohohc  solution  of  scammony  resin,  silvery  sliining  plates  are 
separated,  containing  perhaps  an  aldehyde  in  combination  with 
bisulphite  of  ammonia  (Keller). 

Jalapin  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  toater. — It  dissolves  veiy  easily 
and  witnout  decomposition  in  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform^ 
and  in  warm  acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  benzene  and  oil  of  turpentine 
(Mayer),  in  rock-oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  less  freely  than  in  ether  and 
benzol  (Spirgatis). 


Jalapic  Acid. 

W.  Mayer.    Ann.  Pharm.  95,  129. 
Keller.    Ann.  Pharm,  104,  28. 
J'>iRGATis.    Ann.  Pharm.  116,  297. 

IScammotUnic  or  Scammonic  acid.  —  Jalappintaure,  Scamm<mi$naure  otr  Seam* 
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wMwwawrtf.— Produced,  with  assimilation'  of  3  at.  water,  by  dissolving 
jalapin  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths. 

Preparation. — Jalapin  is  heated  with  baryta-water  to  the  boiling 
point,  until  the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  acids  no  longer  form  a  pre- 
cipitate in  the  solution ;  the  baryta  is  then  removed  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  excess  of  this  acid  by  hj'drated  oxide  of  lead ;  and  the  dissolved 
lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  is  boiled  to  remove  the 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  on  evaporation  deposits  jalapic  acid,  which, 
in  case  it  has  become  coloured,  may  be  decolorised  by  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal,  or  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
and  subsequently  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  through  the  liquid. 
(Mayer,  Spirgatis).  The  small  quantity  of  volatile  acid  which  accompanies  it  is 
driren  off  during  the  concentration  of  the  Uquid,  and  tlie  jalapinolic  acid  which  w 
also  formed  (about  |  p.  c.)  separates  from  the  aqueous  jalapic  acid  when  it  has  been 
boiled  down  to  a  syrup  and  left  at  rest. 

Properties, — Translucent,  amorphous,  shining,  yellowish,  brittle 
mass,  which  does  not  soften  bolow  100°  and  at  about  120°  melts  to  a 
turbid  syrup.  Very  hygroscopic.  It  has  no  smell,  but  an  irritating 
sweetish  taste  (Mayer),  or  a  sourish  imtating  taste,  with  bitter  after- 
taste (Spirgatis).     It  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 


(58  C 

59  H    

ailOQP. 

408    .... 

59    .... 

....     54-62    ... 
....      7-89     ... 
....     37-49     ... 

Mayer. 

mean. 

54-38     ... 

8-34    ... 

37-28     ... 

Spirgatis. 
mean. 

54-59 

8-16 

35  O 

280    .... 

37-25 

C*»H»0» 

747    .... 

...  10000    ... 

100-00     ... 

100-00 

Mayer  examined  jalapic  acid  prepared  from  jalap-stalks ;  Spirgatis,  that  from 
Bcammony.  The  former  also  divided  jalapic  acid  into  separate  portions  by  fractional 
precipitation  with  ammoniacal  sugar-oMead,  and  found  that  the  acid  separated  from 
tliese  precipitates  was  similar  in  composition. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Jalapic  acid  decomposes  at  about  130®;  w^hen 
heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  bmms  with  a  bright  sooty  flame. — 2.  When 
a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  stirred  for  a  long  time  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acidy  it  splits  up  into  jalapinol  and  sugar  (Mayer) ; 
the  jalapic  acid  obtained  from  scammony  forms  jalapinolic  acid 
instead  of  jalapinol  (Spirgatis)  (see  p.  105).  The  same  decomposition 
appears  to  be  caused  by  emulsin  (Mayer).  Mayer  obtained  alpha- 
jalapic  acid  by  boiling  jalapic  acid  with  dilute  acids  (p.  4.11). — 3.  By 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  ipomaeic  (xiv,  494)  and  oxaUc  acids. — 
4.  When  melted  with  hydrate  of  soda^  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  forms 
jalapinolic  and  oxalic  acids  (Mayer,  Spirgatis). 

Combinations, — Jalapic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water. — It  unites  with 
bases,  forming  three  classes  of  salts^  in  which  1,  2,  and  3,  at.  water  are 
displaced  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  metallic  oxide ;  mixtures 
of  these  different  salts  are  however  very  apt  to  form.  It  displaces 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths. 
Even  when  neutralised  with  an  alkali,  it  gives  no  precipitate  with 
any  metallic  salt,  except  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  jalapates  are 
amorphous. 
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melting'  easily  to  a  thin  oil  without  loss  of  water.  —  Soluble  in  water, 
especially  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol. 

at  100'.  Mayor. 

56  C 836     60-79  5056 

49  H 49     7-40  7-46 

25  0 200     30-25  30-82 

BaO    76-5  11-66  11-66 

C*«H«BaO» 661-5  10000    10000 

Alphajalapic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Oxygen-nucUus  C'^H'K)'. 

Choloidanic  Acid. 

C»H«*0"  =  C»H»*0*,0*. 

Theter  &  ScHLOSSEE.     Ann.  Pharm.  50,  243. 
Redtbnbacher.     Ann.  Pharm.  bl^  145. 

Formation.  Together  with  cholesteric  acid  (xiii,  157)  and  other  pro- 
ducts, on  boiling  choloidic  acid  (Redtenbacher),  or  bile  (Theyer  & 
Schlosser)  with  nitric  acid. 

Preparation.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon  choloidic 
acid  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  times  its  bulk,  and  when  the  first  violent 
action  is  over,  the  whole  is  heated  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  con- 
denser, the  distillate  being  retui-ned,  and  more  nitric  acid  added  when 
necessary,  as  long  as  red  fumes  are  given  off;  the  contents  of  the 
retort  are  then  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled,  so  as  to  drive  off  the 
volatile  acids.  When  the  residue  cools,  choloidanic  acid  separates  from 
it,  floating  on  the  surface  as  a  soft  crystalline  scum,  which  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  yellow-brown  mother-liquor  by  filtration  through 
pounded  glass ;  it  is  rinsed  in  a  httle  water,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
for  which  puqx)se  a  large  quantity  is  necessary,  or  repeated  boiling,  on 
account  of  the  sparing  solubility  of  the  acid.  Should  the  ciystals 
which  shoot  out  on  cooling,  be  yellowish,  they  must  be  pmified  by  re- 
crystallisation.  —  If  the  boiling  in  nitric  acid  has  not  been  continued 
long  enough,  a  resin  is  obtained  instead  of  choloidanic  acid,  which 
may,  however,  be  converted  into  that  acid  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid 
(Redtenbacher).  —  Theyer  &  Schlosser,  by  heating  bile  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  obtained,  with  considerable  frothing,  a  solution 
which,  on  cooling,  deposited  a  granular  crystalline  powder.  This  was 
collected  and  washed,  and  obtained,  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol  and 
cooling,  in  small  needles,  which,  for  further  purification,  were  dissolved 
in  aqueous  anmionia,  and  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

Properties.  Long  hair-like  prisms,  exhibiting  a  silky  lustre  under 
water,  but  presenting,  when  dry,  the  aspect  of  a  very  spongy  film,  like 
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asbestos.  From  alcohol  it  is  obtained  iii  small  granules  (Redtenbacher). 
It  is  precipitated  from  its  ammonia-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  white, 
tasteless,  powder  (Theyer  &  Schlosser).  Has  an  acid  reaction.  Does 
not  lose  weight  at  100**. 
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Eedtenbacher's  formula  is  the  half  of  tliis,  but  is  liere  doubled  on  account  of  tlia 
iineyen  number  of  oxygen«atoms. 

The  acid  when  heated,  melts,  chars,  and  gives  off  an  irritating  acid 
vapour.  —  When  kindled,  it  burns  with  a  sooty  flame  (Redtenbacher). 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  in  boiling  wata\  It  dis- 
solves unchanged  in  warm  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (Redtenbacher). 

The  alkaline  choloidanates  are  soluble  and  uncrystallisable.  With 
solutions  of  the  metallic  saltSy  they  give  flocculent  precipitates,  which 
are  decomposed  bj  washing  with  water.  Redtenbacher  found  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  (regarded  as  mono-basic)  to  be  86  in  the 
lead-salt,  prepared  by  precipitating  neutxtJ  acetate  of  lead  with  cholo¥danate  of 
ammonia,  and  washing  with  hot  water ;  in  the  silver-salt,  he  foimd  it  to  be  129  or 
107,  according  to  the  method  of  washing. 

Silvei^'SaU,  —  Prepared  from  the  neutral  anmionia-aalt  and  nitrate 
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Gholoidanic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  (Redtenbacher). 
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J,  Pharm,  19,  63 ;  J.  Chinu  med.  9,  71 ;  Ann.  Chim.  PAys.  61,  282  ; 

Ann.  Pharm.  5,  87 ;  Seine.  67,  317  ;  abstr.  Po^^.  27,  646  ;  J.  Pharm, 

25,  82. 
GoBEL.     Eepert.  11,  83. 

Pelletier  &  Caventou.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  12,  122. 
Pfendler.     Chem.  AhhandL  itber  rfas  Opium.     Wien.  1828. 
RoBiNET.     J.  Pharm.  13,  24. — /.  Chwi.  med.  1,  357,  461  and  533; 

2,  101. 
DuFLOs.     N.  Tr.  10,  1,  ^.  —  Schw.  61,.  105. 
Merck.     Mag.  Pharm.  13,  142;  15,  147.  — iV^.  Tr.  20,  1,  lU.—Ann. 

Pharm.  18,  79;  21,  202;  24,  46. 
Geiger.     Mag.  Pharm,  17,  218. 
Dumas  &  Pelletier.     Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  24,  183. 
Pelletier.     Ann,  Chim,  Phys.   50,  240;   J.  Pharm.  18,   597;    Ann. 

Pharm.  5,   150;    N.  Tr.  26,   1,  242;    abstr.  Pogg,  27,   639.  —  /. 

Pharm,  21,  557;  N.  Br.  Arch.  5,  158;  Ann.  Pharm.  16,  27. — Ann. 

Chim.  Phys.  G3,  185 ;  Ann,  Pharm,  22,  120.  —J.  Pharm.  24,  164;  J'. 

pr.  6%<?w?.  14,  180;  Ann;  Pharm,  29,  56. 
Liebig.     Pogg,  21^  16; — ^ww.  Pharm,  26,42;  ^wtt.  Chim.  Phys.  47, 

165. 
Regnault.     Ann.  Phai^i.  26,  23 ;  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  68,  131. 
Riegel.     Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm,  11,  103.  —  N.  Br.  Arch,  58,  285. 
Laurent.     iV.  ^d/iw.  Chim.  Phys.  19,  361;  -4n7j.  Pharm.  62,  97;  J.  jpr. 

Chem,  40,  402. 
liKFORT.     aV.  J.  Pharm.  40,  97 ;    Pharm.  Viertelj.  11,  243  ;  absU*.  Anal. 

Zcitschr.  1,  134. 
GuiBOURT.     N.  J.  Pharm.  41,  1,  97  and  177 ;  Pharm.  Viertelj.  11,  489. 

Morphia^  Morphium.  —  Discovered  by  Scrtiirner,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  abo  bj 
Seguin  in  1801.  His  memoir,  which  was  subinitted  to  the  Institute  in  1804,  was 
nevertheless  not  printed  till  1814.  See  vii,  151. — Fop  the  controversy  on  the  priority 
of  the  discovery  \^Gilb.  65,  383  ;  abstr.  J,  Pharm.  16,  179). 

On  Pelletier'?  nitrogenom  hard  resin,  fat  and  caoutchouc  from  opium,  see  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  50, 275  ;  on  Sei-tumer's  OxyiJiorphium,  see  Ann.  Pharm,  29,  222.  The  last 
is  a  resinous  extract,  which  is  obtained  bj  precipitating  the  aqueous  infusion  of 
opium  with  ammonia,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  separating  from  the  crystals,  and 
exhausting  with  alcohol,  and  remains  as  a  residue  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohoL  An 
acid  called  iheholactic  acid^  obtained  from  opium,  was  exhibited,  together  with  its 
copper-  and  morphine-salts,  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  nothing  however  being 
known  respecting  them  {N.  Bepert.  11,  519).  ^  Thebolactic  acid  was  obtained  fiiom 
opium,  and  exhibited  by  T.  &  II.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh.  It  exists  in  Turkey  opium 
to  the  amount  of  about  2  per  cent.,  and  is  separated  by  the  insolubility  of  it«  lime- 
salt.  It  lias  the  same  composition  as  lactic  acid,  and  is  regarded  by  Stenhouse  aa 
identical  therewith  ;  but  some  of  its  salts,  especially  the  copper  and  morphine  salts, 
are  said  by  the  discoverers  to  differ  in  character  from  the  corresponding  lactates. 
The  ferric  salts  of  the  two  acids  are  likewise  said  to  differ  in  their  rcactioti  with 
ammonia  (T.  &  H.  Smith.    Epistolary  co)nmunication).% 

"Various  constituents  of  opium,  whose  formulse  are  unknown,  are  described  in  the 
Appendix  to  Morphine. 

Sources.  In  opium,  the  juice  of  the  white,  black,  or  purple  poppy, 
obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the  capsules,  and  thidcened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  it  occurs  wholly  or  partly  as  a  salt  of  meeonic  acid. 
According  to  Guibourt,  there  are  six  kinds  of  opium  to  be  diBtiDguished. 
a.  Anatolic  (so  called  Smyrna)  Opium.  This,  when  dry,  contains  from 
12  to  14  p.  c.  morphine  (maxim.  21*46,  minim.  11*7  p.  c.)y  if  it  contains 
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less  it  may  be  regarded  as  adulterated  (Guibourt).  Merck  found  as 
much  as  13*5  p.  c.  m  fresh  Smyrna  opium,  in  other  cases  from  3  to 
12  p.  c.  A.  Petit,  3  to  17;  Mulder  found  3*3  to  12  p.  o.  in  dry 
opium ;  most  of  the  other  statements  vary  between  these  numbers. 
—  b.  Egyptian.  This  contains,  after  drying,  from  5*8  to  6*6  p.  c. ;  in 
one  case  12-2  p.  c.  was  found  (Guibourt;  ;  the  undried  substance  con- 
tains from  6  to  7  p.  c.  (Mercli).  —  c.  Persian.  Guibourt  found  in  a 
di'ied  sample  11*37  p.  c.  morphine,  and  8*17  narcotine.  Merck  found 
at  most  1  p.  c.  morphine.  —  d.  East  hidian.  This,  wlien  dried,  con- 
tains from  5'3  to  7*7  p.  c.  morphine  (Guibourt).  De  Vry  (iV.  /.  Pbann. 
17,  439)  who  found,  in  21  sorts,  from  mere  traces  to  almost  9*2  p.  c. 
morphine,  appears  to  have  examined  East  Indian  opium.  Bengal  opium, 
with  23  to  25  p.  c.  water,  contained  from  1*75  to  3*5  p.  c.  morphine 
(0*75  to  3*5  p.  c.  narcotine) ;  that  from  Patna,  with  13  p.  c.  water,  con- 
tained 10*75  p.  c.  morphine,  G  p.  c.  narcotine ;  that  from  other  Bengal 
districts,  with  23  p.  c.  water,  contained  4*5  p.  c.  morphine,  and  4  p.  c. 
narcotine  (O'Shaughnessy).  According  to  Eatwell  (Pharm.  J,  Trans.  11, 
269,  306,  and  359;  Ann.  Pharm.  84,  385)  freshly  collected  Bengal 
poppy-juice  contains  0*555  p.  c,  and  after  deduction  of  the  water, 
1*4  p.  c.  morphine;  the  same  juice  dried  at  96",  or  evaporated  slowly 
in  open  dishes,  contains  2*49  and  2  61  p.  c. ;  after  deduction  of  the 
water,  3*1  and  2-9  p.  c.  morphia.  Since,  then,  the  fresh  poppy- 
juice,  even  after  the  deduction  of  the  water,  contains  less  morphine 
than  the  dried  juice,  Eatwell  is  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of 
morphine  goes  on  after  the  collection  of  the  juice.  —  e.  European. 
In  diy  opium,  which  had  been  gathered  at  Erfurt  in  1829  and  1830, 
from  the  blue  poppy,  Biltz  found  16*6  and  20  p.  c. ;  in  that  from  the 
white  poppy,  6*85  p.  c.  morphine.  —  French  varieties,  when  dried,  con- 
tain, on  the  average,  17*7  p.  c.  morphine  (maxim.  22*9,  minim.  14*8) 
(Guibourt).  Opium  collected  at  Brest,  in  1852,  contaiiied  8*2  p.  c. 
(Ronx,  Compt.  rend.  40,  130);  that  from  Amiens,  in  1853,  contained 
14*75,  and  from  the  same  place  in  1854, 16p.  c.  morphine  (Descharmes 
&  Benard,  Compt.  rend.  40,  34). — f.  Algerian,  Poppies  cultivated  in 
Algeria  in  1844  and  1845,  yielded  opium,  whose  percentage  of  moiphine 
differed  according  to  the  variety  of  the  plants  and  the  degree  of  maturity. 
Determinations  by  Aubergier,  in  which  tlie  morphine  was  decolorised 
by  charcoal,  and  the  percentages  of  morphine  obtained  were  therefore 
perfiaps  too  low  {Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1847-8,  p.  6223)  gave  the 
following  results  for  opium  containing  7*6  p.  c.  water  (iV.  Ann.  Cliim. 
Phys.  20,  303). 

Wliite  poppies,  18  44  1  crop  5-11  July 8o7  p.  c. 

2    „     17-20    „     1-52    „ 

Red  poppies 11-13     „     10*69    „ 

White  poppies 1     „     9     „     6f>3     „ 

2  „     28     „     5-53    „ 

8    >,     13  Aug 3-27    „ 

Red  poppies 1  „     21  July 10-87  „ 

1845  2  „     26     „     10-69'  „ 

3  „     16  Aug 11-23  „ 

Purple  poppies 1  „     29-80  July 17-83  „ 

2    „     21  Aug 14-71    „ 

Poppy-heads  both  ripe  and  unripe,  contain  morphine  (Tilloy, 
J.  Chim.  mid.  3,  22.  Winckler),  also  those  of  the  Papaver  JRkoeas. 
(Klhol,  N.  J.  Pharm.  2,  150).     It  ocottrs  in  every  separate  part  of  the 
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white  poppy  (heads,  leaves,  branches,  seeds),  and  at  all  stages  of 
growth,  but  chiefly  just  before  ripening  (Meurein,  N.  J.  P?iarm.  23, 
176,  and  262).  In  dry  ripe  poppy-heads,  Winckler  found  morphine 
and  narcotine  (Eepert.  39,  468),  subsequently  {Repei^t.  59,  1)  also  nar- 
ceine ;  in  the  fresh,  nearly  ripe  heads,  not  a  ti-ace  of  morphine,  but 
narcotine  and  codeine  or  thebaine  (Jtepert  51,211;  53,289).  —  Sec 
Ifandhuch  viii.  Phytochem,  40. 

Preparation,  From  Opium,  A.  When  MorpMne  is  the  only  or  the  prin- 
cipal product  sought. —  20  parts  of  opium  cut  in  slices  are  boiled  in 
60  parts  water  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  all  the  slices  are  opened  out ; 
the  liquid  is  then  strained,  and  the  residue  is  squeezed  and  again  twice 
treated  with  fresh  water  in  the  same  way.  The  united  extracts  are 
boiled  down  to  half  their  bulk,  then  stirred  into  a  boihng  lime-lye 
compound  of  3  parts  slaked  lime  and  40  parts  water ;  the  liquid  is 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  horn*,  and  then  strained ;  and  the  calcareous 
i-esidue  is  pressed  and  again  twice  boiled  in  50  parts  water.  The 
whole  of  the  calcareous  hquora  are  now  boiled  down  to  40  parts  and 
mixed  at  boiling  heat  with  2  parts  sal-ammoniac ;  the  heat  is  kept  up 
for  an  hour,  or  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off ;  the  liquid  is  then 
allowed  to  cool ;  and  after  8  days  the  morphine  which  separates  in  the 
form  of  brown  granules  is  collected  :  the  mother-liquor  yields  another 
crop,  if  further  boiled  down  and  left  to  itself.  The  product  may 
be  purified  by  washing  in  cold  water,  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
repeated  boiling  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitation  with 
sal-ammoniac.  (Mohr's  method,  Amu  Pharm.  35, 120;  Expert.  71, 289). 
This  metliod  is  based  upon  the  obserrations  of  Thiboumery,  CJouerbe  &  PeDetier, 
and  is  here  given  as  described  by  Wittstein  {Repert.  72,  336 ;  Preparation  and 
testing f  Munich,  1845).  — Couerbe  precipitates  the  morphine  from  the  lime-solution 
by  hydrochloric  acid  (or  by  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid) ,  but  as  thus  obtained  it  is  less 
crystalUne  tlian  when  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac  (Mohr).  The  morphine  which 
is  carried  down  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  lime- 
solution,  may  be  recovered  by  boiling  witli  alcohol  (W^'ittstcin).  Herzog  therefore 
(i\r.  J3r,  Arch.  33,  158),  in  the  purification  process,  dissolves  the  morphine  in  a  cold 
solution  of  potash,  agitates  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitates  with  sal- 
ammoniac. —  The  lime-residue  yields  thebaine  to  boiling  alcohol  (Tliiboumery). 

The  numerous  other  methods  of  preparation  differ  fix)m  one  another 
as  regards  the  extraction^  precipitation,  and  purification  of  the  morphine. 

1.  Extraction,  Cold,  or  more  conveniently,  boihng  water  deprives 
opium  of  the  whole  of  its  moi-phine  (Biltz  N.  Tr.  23,  1,  292),  (Mohr), 
so  that  the  application  of  water  containing  acetic  acid  (Sertiimer, 
Duflos,  Winckler,  Staples)  or  of  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
(Henry  &  Plisson,  Wittstock,  Zange,  Merck),  or  of  dcohol  (Guillermond, 
Tilloy)  as  proposed  by  these  chemists,  appears  to  be  superfluous.  Still 
De  Vry  found  {N,  J.  Pharm,  17,  439)  that  the  whole  of  the  morphine 
did  not  pass  into  the  aqueous  extract  in  the  case  of  every  sample  of 
opium,  and  that  in  one  case  only  a  trace  was  extracted.  Also,  accord- 
ing to  Sertiirner,  Berzehus  &  Petit,  acids  extract  a  oertam  quantity  of 
morphine  from  opium-marc  which  has  been  exhausted  with  water. 
Alcohol  or  acids  dissolve  out  the  greater  part  of  the  narcotine,  while,  as 
a  rule,  after  extraction  with  water,  most  of  the  narcotine  remains  in 
the  residue  (p.  136).  —  Robinet  recommends  extraction  with  water 
containing  common  salt.  Bley  &  Diesel  (N,  Br,  Arch,  39, 443)  who  in 
other  respects  give  the  preference  to  Mohr's  method,  use  hydrochloric 
acid  in  making  the  extract,  because  the  pressing  and  straining  are 
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thereby  rendered  easier.  Blondeau  {J.  Chim.  med.  6,  47 ;  Br.  Arch.  37, 
108)  sets  the  opium  into  fermentation  after  it  has  been  soaked  in 
water,  by  the  addition  of  -j^th  honey  and  some  yeast,  and  does  not 
strain  off  until  the  fermentation  is  complete.  See  the  report  on  this  process 
bj  Guibourt  &  Bobiquet  {J,  Chim,  mSd,  10, 100). 

2.  Precipitation.  Aqueous  ammonia  is  usually  employed  to  pre- 
cipitate the  extract  of  opium ;  according  to  WincMer  {Repert.  59,  5) 
it  precipitates  the  morphine  as  completely  as  carbonate  of  soda  does, 
but  the  ammonia  which  has  been  added  in  excess  must  be  evaporated 
in  an  open  basin  at  50°.  According  to  Thomson  and  others,  the 
filtrate  separated  from  the  precipitate  caused  by  ammonia,  gives  a 
further  deposit  of  morphine  on  continued  evaporation  and  addition  of 
ammonia, — perhaps  when  the  ammonia  has  been  added  in  excess,  or 
when  the  liquid,  after  the  evaporation  .of  the  free  ammonia,  has  been 
boiled  long  enough  to  decompose  the  sal-ammoniac.  —  Narcotine  and 
some  other  bodies  may  either  be  removed  before  the  precipitation  of 
the  morphine,  or  separated  during  the  purification  of  the  precipitate. 

BerzeUus  (Lehrbuch,  3  Aufl.  6,  274)  separates  the  narcotine  in  the 
first  instance  by  evaporating  the  acetic  acid  extract,  to  dryness 
softening  the  residue  with  water,  and  boiling  it  with  ether,  which 
takes  up  the  narcotine.  More  narcotine  may  be  extracted  from  the 
residue  by  diluting  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  the  solution 
is  then  filtered  off,  after  which  the  morphine  is  dissolved  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Paur^  (J.  Phamu 
15,  568)  separates  the  narcotine  by  repeatedly  concentrating  the 
extract  and  redissolving,  whereupon  it  separates  together  with 
resinous  matter.  —  Wittstock  {BerzeUus  Lehrbuckj  3  Aufl.  6,  276)  satu- 
rates the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  with  common  salt ;  the  liquid  then 
becomes  milky,  and  after  a  few  days  deposits  the  narcotine  in  warty 
masses,  while  the  morphine  remains  in  solution  (p.  137) ;  a  portion  of  the 
morphine  is  however  very  apt  to  go  down  with  the  narcotine  (Wittstock, 
as  reported  by  Mohr,  R^ert.  71,  292  ;  Bischoff,  Mag,  Pharm.  27, 134). 
On  the  purificfttion  of  morphine  thus  obtained,  see  Leverkohn  {Kastn,  Arch.  17, 127). 
— Dunos  precipitates  the  colouring  substances  from  the  acetic  acid 
extracts  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  proceeds  according  to 
Hottot's  method ;  or  Jie  dissolves  in  the  watery  extract  of  opium  a 
quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  equal  to  -|^  the  weight  of  the  opium 
employed;  allows  it  to  stand  for  some  time;  filters  off  from  the 
resulting  precipitate  containing  narcotine ;  boils  the  filtrate  as  long 
as  carbonic  acid  continues  to  escape,  and  leaves  it  for  24  hours: 
the  morphine  then  crystallises  out  {N.  Br,  Arch,  29,  68).  A  similar 
method  of  purifying  morphine  containing  narcotine  is  adopted  by  Dufloe  {8chw, 
61,117) — Staples  {J,  Pharm,  14,  467;  /.  Chim.  med.  4,  496)  adds 
alcohol  to  the  extract  of  opimn  before  precipitating  with  ammonia, 
probably  m  order  to  keep  the  resin  and  narcotine  in  solution. — 
rreuss  {Ann.  Piarm.  26,  93)  concentrates  the  aqueous  extract  of 
opium  to  three  times  the  weight  of  the  opium  employed,  and  precipi- 
tates it  at  the  boiling  heat  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia ;  the 
liquid  becomes  thick,  pulpy,  and  glutinous,  and  forms  a  black,  pitchy 
precipitate  which  must  be  removed  from  the  liquid.  The  liquor  freed 
from  this  precipitate  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  morphine  as  the 
ammonia  evaporates. 

If  extract  of  opium  evaporated  iovm  till  it  marks  2®  B.  be  mixed 
while  yet  somewhat  warm,  first  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  so 
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aB  just  to  neutralise  the  liquid,  a  soft  brown  resin  is  deposited,  so  that 
if  excess  of  ammonia  be  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  a  purer  pre- 
cipitate of  morphine  is  obtained  (Hottot,  J.  Pkarm.  10,  475 ;  Schw. 
42,  461  ;  Merck). — Compare  Anichini  {Brugn.'Qiom.  20,  7)  The  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  soft  resin  from  tne  morphine  takes  place  only  when  the  extract  of  opium 
has  not  been  previouslj  treated  with  ether  (Berzelius).  — Acoording  to  Girardin 
{J.  Pharm.  14>  246)  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  first  addition  of  ammonia,  like- 
wise contains  a  certain  quantity  of  morphine,  which  is  lost  unless  some  further  use  is 
made  of  the  precipitate.  Guibourt  &  Bobiquet  {J,  Chim.  mSd,  6,  101)  found  the 
purification  of  the  first  precipitate  yery  difficult,  whereas  Dublane  («/!  Chim,  mid. 
4sy  587)  defends  this  method  against  Henry  and  Flisson,  maintaining  that,  with  ihe 
right  proportion  of  ammonia,  all  the  narootine  goes  down  with  the  leain.  Aeoording 
to  Pagenstecher  (N.  Tr.  3, 1,  357)  also,  ammonia  precipitates  chiefly  narootine  at 
first.*  Papaverine  appears  (according  to  Merck's  obserTations)  to  be  contained  in  this 
first  precipitate. 

If  in  the  precipitation  of  morphine,  only  sufficient  ammonia  is 
added  to  neutralise  the  liquid,  part  of  the  morphine  is  thrown  down 
as  a  mcconate :  the  ammonia  must  therefore  be  added  in  excess  and 
the  excess  allowed  to  evaporate.  Morphine  which  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  from  an  alcoholic  solution  contains  meconate  of 
lime,  which  exists  in  the  extract  as  an  acid  salt  (Guibourt).  If  3^  oz. 
solution  of  ammonia  be  added  to  an  extract  made  from  15  oz.  opium 
and  58  oz.  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  filtered  after  half  an  hour,  the  crys- 
talline precipitate  will  contain  narcotine,  but  no  morphine,  which  may 
easily  be  obtained  pure  from  the  filtrate  (Kamdohr,  Fharm.  Zeitschr, 
1854;iV.i?epc7'^4,  83). 

Eobiquet  employs  magnesia  instead  of  ammonia  for  the  precipitation 
of  extract  of  opium. — On  the  use  of  lime  see  above,  and  on  that  of  potash, 
below ;  botli,  if  CTiiplojed  in  excess,  redissolve  the  morphine  which  is  at  firet  pre- 
cipitated. 

3.  Purification.  Since  morphine  precipitated  by  ammonia  contains 
or  may  contain  colouring  matter,  resin,  narcotine,  thebaine  and 
papaverine,  it  must  be  purified  by  one  of  the  following  methods,  in  which, 
attention  is  (in  most  cases)  chiefly  directed  to  the  separation  of  the 
narcotine, — tbat  of  the  other  substances,  if  it  does  not  take  place  at 
the  same  time,  being  attained  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  Animal 
charcoal  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  t^es  up  morphine ;  it  appears  however 
from  Guthe's  experiments,  that  the  use  of  moist  bone-black  which  has 
been  cleansed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  reburnt,  is  less  ob- 
jectionable than  is  commonly  supposed,  since  he  obtained  by  tliis 
method  as  much  as  8f  p.  c.  morphine.  The  decoloration  of  the  acid 
solution  takes  place  more  easily  than  that  of  the  alcoholic  (Quthe, 
N.  Br.  Arch.  69,  132). 

a.  When  powdered  morphine  containing  narcotine  is  warmed  with 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  (or  hydrochloric)  acid,  till  the 
liquor  begins  to  redden  litmus,  the  whol^  of  the  morphine  dissolves 
and  the  narcotine  remains  on  the  filter  (Pelletier ;  Kobiquet,  J.  Pharm, 
9,  530 ;  Merck).  The  solution  of  the  two  bases  in  excess  of.  acetic 
acid  may  also  be  evaporated  down,  the  narcotine  then  losing  its 
acid,  and  ciystallising  out,  while  the  acetate  of  morphine  remains  for  the 
most  part  undecomposed,  and  may  be  extracted  with  water  (Merck), 

h.  If  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
(or  sulphuric  acid  according  to  Pelletier),  hydrochlorate  (or  sulphate) 
of  morphine  crystallises    out    aft^r  concentration,   while  colouring 
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matter  and  narcotine  remain  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  may  be  re- 
moved by  pressing  the  crystals  (Lange;  Wittstock).  —  Henry  & 
Plisson  {J.  Fharm.  14,  241)  and  Gregoiy  (Edmb.  Med.  and  Surg.  J. 
107,  381 ;  J.  Fharm.  19,  278)  combine  the  two  methods  of  purification 
(a  and  5),  inasmuch  as  they  warm  the  precipitated  morphine  in  water 
containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  the  acid  is  thereby 
neutralised,  filter  from  the  narcotine  and  resin,  and  recrystallise  the 
hydrochlorate. 

c.  When  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  morphine  and  narco- 
tine is  supersaturated  with  solution  of  potash,  the  morphine  is  dis- 
solved in  the  first  instance — a  small  quantity  of  narcotine  only  in 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  potash,  and  after  prolonged  action ; 
the  liquid  should  be  quickly  filtered  (Robiquet ;  Wittstock). 

d.  Ether  extracts  all  or  almost  all  the  narcotine  from  finely 
powdered  morphine.  Thia  method  of  purification  does  not  snoceed  rerj  well 
(PeUetier,  Mohr.)  Winckler  {Mag.  Fkann.  9,  281)  uses  ether-alcohol  instead  of 
ether. 

e.  When  the  ammonia  precipitate,  either  dried  or  still  moist,  is 
drenched  with  alcohol  of  65  p.  c.  and  left  to  stand  for  twelve  hours, 
the  alcohol  takes  up  very  little  morphine,  but  much  colouring  matter 
(Sertiimer;  Thomson,  ITioths.  Ann.  15,  473;  Schip.  31,  486;  Choulant, 
Gilb.  56,  343;  59,412;  Girardin,  J.  Fharm.  14,  246):— In  this  case, 
alcohol  takes  up  morphine,  narcotine,  codeine  and  thebaine  (Pellet  icr). 

See  below. 

/.  When  crude  morphine  is  dissolved  in  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  a  considerable  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  a 
crystalline  precipitate  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  is  formed.  This  is 
pressed,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  with  addition  of  i  as  much  alcohol  as 
water,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia  ;  and  the  precipitated  lamines  are 
purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  (Hirzel,  Fharm.  Zeitschr.  1851,  6 ; 
Licb.  Kopfs  Jahresher.  1851,  467). 

g.  If  the  precipitated  mixture  of  morphine  and  narcotine  is"  washed, 
and  then  heated  with  wat(ir  and  a  slight  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  morphine  dissolves  as  sulphate,  with  separation  of  terbasic  sul- 
phate of  copper,  which  remains  imdissolved  together  witli  the  nar- 
cotine. After  filtration,  the  excess  of  copper-salt  is  precipitated 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  morphine  by  ammonia  (De  Vry, 
N.  J.  Fharm.  17,  439). 

If  the  morphine-precipitate  contains  opianyl,  the  latter  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  agitation  with  ether,  after  supersaturation  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (PeUetier). 

B.  In  case  ii  is  desired  to  obtain  all  the  principal  constiiuenis  of  the  opium. 
1.  Eobertson-Gregoiy's  method. 

Opium  cut  in  small  pieces  is  exhausted  with  water  at  38° ;  the 
extract  is  evaporated  down  to  a  syrup,  after  the  addition  of.'powdered 
marble  ;  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added ;  and  the  whole  is 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  The  liquid,  when  cold,  is  diluted  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water,  which  throws  down  flakes  of  resin,  togctlier 
with  meconate  of  lime  and  colouring  matter;  tiicn  filten  d  aiil 
evaporated  to  the   crystallising  point,  with  acUliliou  of   a  i)iec('   of 
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marble ;  and  the  remaining  solution  is  poured  off  from  the  sediment. 
The  crystals  obtained  after  cooling  and  concentrating,  are  separated 
by  pressure  from  the  black  mother-liquor  (Robertson,  J,  Pharm.  19, 
158;  see  also  19,  278).  Couerbe  concentrates  the  aqueous  extract  of 
opium,  in  winter  to  10°,  in  summer  to  15°  and  higher;  adds  diloride 
of  calcium  to  the  extent  of  -Jth  of  the  opium  employed;  then  cools, 
collects,  and  presses  the  crystalline  mass  which  has  separated. 

The  crystals  are  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochloi-ates  of  morphine  and 
codeine;  they  become  white  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  are  decomposed  by  ammonia,  whereby  the  morphine 
is  precipitated,  while  the  codeine  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be 
separated  by  concentration  and  boiling  with  solution  of  potash 
(Robiquet,  N.  J.  Fkarm.  19,  160;  Ann.  Fharm.  4,  106). 

Thebame  and  narcetne  (also  narcotine,  papaverine,  and  opianyl)  are 
obtained  in  the  following  way  from  the  black  mother-Uquor  expressed 
from  the  hydrochlorates  of  morphine  and  codeine,  a.  The  liquor  is 
evaporated  down  to  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and  again  diluted  with 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  a  black  matter  containing 
ulmin  then  rises  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  removed  with  a  skimming- 
ladle. 

The  clear  liquor  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down 
morphine  and  thebaine  as  a  black  precipitate  (to  be  separated  by 
boihng  ether  after  drying  and  pulverisation) ;  and  the  filtrate,  after 
being  concentrated  to  a  thin  syrup,  is  violently  shaken  up  with  ether, 
in  order  to  extract  opianyl.  The  remaining  black  liquid  solidifies,  in 
the  cold,  to  a  crystalline  mass,  from  separation  of  narceine.  In  this 
way,  40  lbs.  opium  yielded  50  oz.  morphine,  1^  oz.  codeine,  1  oz. 
thebaine,  1  oz.  opianyl,  and  6  drachms  narceine  (Couerbe,  Ann,  Chim. 
Pht/s.  59,  167). 

b.  The  aqueous  extract  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  preci- 
pitated by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  separated  from  the  liquor 
(which  contains  narceine)  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic 
solution,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  narcotine  and  papaverine. 
The  mother-liquor  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  dark  amorphous  residue, 
containing  all  the  thebaine,  together  with  a  Uttlc  narcotine  and  much 
resin.  It  is  treated  with  hot  acetic  acid;  basic  acetate  of  lead  is 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction ; 
and  the  precipitate,  which  contains  narcotine  (papaverine  ?)  and  resin 
is  separated  from  the  solution  containing  the  thebaine,  from  which 
(after  removal  of  the  lead  by  sulphuric  acid)  the  thebaine  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia.  —  The  liquor  containing  narceine  (see  abore)  is 
precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filtered,  freed  from  excess 
of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  neutralised  with  ammonia ;  on  evapora- 
tion at  a  gentle  heat,  narceine  crystallises  out  (Anderson,  Ann,  Pharm. 
86,  180).  Opianyl  and  papaverine  may  still  be  obtained  from  the 
mother-liquor  of  the  narceine,  by  the  method  given  in  vol.  xiv, 
p.  423,  3. 

2.  Pelletier's  method.  One  kilogramme  of  Smyrna  opium  is  worked  up 
with  the  hand  in  2  kilos,  of  cold  water,  the  solid  matter  allowed  to  settle, 
the  liquid  decanted,  and  the  sediment  treated  in  this  way  four  times, 
then  washed  with  a  jet  of  water  and  filtered.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
evaporated ;  the  residue  again  taken  up  in  water ;  and  the  solution  is 
filtered  from  the  undissolved  narcotine,  heated  to  100°,  mixed  with 
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ammouia,  and  boiled  for  10  minutes  to  expel  the  excess  of  ammonia. 
If  it  be  now  filtered  while  boiling  hot,  morphine  remains  on  the  filter, 
together  with  resin,  while  many  nearly  puie  crystals  of  morphine  foim 
in  the  filtrate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  crystals  of  morphine  are  obtained,  enveloped  in  a  crust  of 
resin.  This  crust  is  treated  with  ether,  which  extracts  narcotine, 
opianyl,  and  oily  mattors ;  as,  however,  it  is  diJQBcult  to  extract  the 
whole  of  the  narcotine  in  this  way,  the  morphine  is  converted  into 
sulphate,  crystallised  in  that  form,  and  therebv  separated  from  tho 
uncrystallisable  sulphate  of  narcotine,  after  which  it  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  sulphate.  — The  liquor  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  morphine  has  been  separated  by  ammonia,  still  deposits  a  small 
quantity  on  evaporation.  This  is  collected,  and  baryta-water  is  added 
to  the  filtrate,  which  precipitates  meconic  acid  and  brown  colouring 
matter ;  these  are  separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  —  The  filtrate  contain- 
ing baryta  is  freed  from  that  substance  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
evaporated  down  to  a  thick  syrup,  which,  after  standing  several  days 
in  tne  cold,  solidifies  to  a  pulpy  mass  of  ciystals. 

This  mass  is  drained  and  strongly  pressed  between  linen,  and  the 
press-cake  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  40°,  whereby  narceine  is  extracted, 
which  may  be  pmified  by  frequent  crystallisation  from  hot  water  or 
alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal.  If  it  also  contains  opianyl, 
this  substance  may  be  extracted  by  treatment  with  ether.  —  The 
rest  of  the  opianyl  remains :  a.  In  the  mother-liquor  expressed  from  the 
narceine ;  h.  in  the  mother-liquor  left  after  the  recrystallisation  of  the 
narceine ;  and  c.  in  the  portion  of  the  press-cake  which  did  not  dissolve 
in  the  alcohol.  It  is  extracted  from  each  of  these  materials  by  shaking 
up  with  ether;  but  that  from  a  requires  further  pmification  by  solution 
m  boiling  water,  whereby  portions  of  fat  and  narcotine  taken  up  at  the 
same  time  by  the  ether,  are  left  undissolved,  ^and  may  then  be  separated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  portion  of  th^  press-cake  (c)  which  was 
undissolved  by  alcohol,  having  been  thus  freed  from  opianyl,  dissolves 
when  drenched  with  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  opium-marc ; 
the  aqueous  solution  contains  an  acid,  some  brown  colourmg  matter, 
and  gum  (Pelletier). 

Since  it  happens  in  this  process  that  the  liquor  from  which 
morphine,  mecomc  acid,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  have  been  separated, 
becomes  mouldy  after  being  evaporated  down  to  a  syrup,  or  if  further 
concentrated,  refuses  to  crystallise,  from  being  too  glutinous,  Pelletier 
proceeds  with  it  as  follows,  in  order  to  obtain  morphine,  codeine, 
narceine,  and  opianyl  {J,  Pkarm.  21,  657 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  16,  27).  He 
supersaturates  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporates  down  to  a  syrup, 
then  leaves  it  to  stand  in  the  cold  till  it  sets  to  a  crystalline  pulp. 
This  he  presses,  and  purifies  the  crystals  by  solution  in  warm  alcohol 
of  36**  B., — which  leaves  caoutchouc  and  extractive  matter  undis- 
solved,— then  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  and  decolorisa- 
tion  of  the  aqueous  solution  by  charcoal.  The  crystals  thus  obtained 
contain  morphine,  codeine,  narceine,  as  hydrochlorates,  together  with 
opianyl,  the  same  bodies  remaining  also  in  the  expressed  mother-liquor. 
a.  These  cn/stalssre  treated  with  water  at  50**  until  ^^ths  is  dissolved, 
leaving  -^Vth,  principally  narceine,  undissolved.  This  is  freed  from 
adhering  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling 
water,  and  from  a  trace  of  opianyl  by  ether.  —  The  solution  of 
the  T^^ths  is  evaporated  down  and  freed  from  opianyl  by  ether;  the  hydro^ 
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evaporated  down  to  a  soft  extraotn^^?  5'^'^V""^^-^'?'«'^.  when 
deposits  ammonia-salL,  SashS  8  «1  '?*^  T'*''  alcohol  of  k°JB., 
separated  by  filtration.^  Sfcte,^*!^'^*'^?^^^ 
but  of  38"  to  40^  deposits  a  hu2  I  ^^^  "^'""f^  ""^^^  a^cobol, 
the  narceine,  to  bo  seoSted  W  iir  '''**°°f'  T^'*  "^^  down 
codeine,  and  opianyl  stXremainln  S"fif.  Y^  H^^"^'  ^°^l>i"«' 
as  abo%-e.  ^  *'°  "*  *"^  ^'^''ate,  and  may  be  separated 

to  o?C7"sTirkeThit.it  ini:  SSI  r^'^-^"]^  -*^^.  '-'-- 

(or  soft  resin),  and  caoutchouc  wK?i '*t*^'  yielding  narcotinc,  fat 
of  86%  gum,  opium-resin  fat'  and  .«.^^  if^^^'^^^^^^^^'^^t^bol 
and  after  this  t?eatmenTetftrict^f^  ^  "^T*^"'  ^^'^  ^"^^  "P- 
The  residue  tlien  left  yields  noth^^i  *'  ^^^^'''^  a"d  caoutchoac. 
from  it  only  a  tmce  of^gS,  wMe  VoodTk"'''  ^^/.^^ter  extracts 
belund  (Pelletier,  Am.  ffi  P%i  5^240)       '  ''''**  '^""'"^  ^""^ 

occi  ^'op^l^Sranlt  tst:.  *'^*  '"^^'"^  -^  t^^^baTne 

1.   Exhausts  powdered   onium  lilh   L  ^- *"*  °?*  «°'°We  in  ether): 

narcotine,  opia^  anTgluTrus  matte^^^^^  '^'"^^ 

a  little  water  and  carbonate  of  notlT'    h^,f°^  *he  residue  with 

with  ether,  whereby  code^W   tiw-       '  *°1  'fterwards  boils  it  oat 

are  obtained  in  soKon     ?  Bot  1'^^^^^^' •^'^  «'''"*-^0"o 

already  been  twice  treated  with  1^1-°'^*''^  ^'P'"'"  ^'»''<'J»  !"*« 

phine.     The  residue  Sno,!  w  »  ^^^^^\}^  °'<^er  to  obtain  the  mor- 

yields  opianyl  to  Lmni  wlter  ^I^r^^^^^.the  first  ethereal  extract. 

On  evaporating  the  secofdTtt-T     narcotme  to  boiling  alcohoL_l 

with  dilute  hfSioric  Jj    f^i.f*'^^'*^^^ 

thebalne.  and^poX^^ne'Li  =  J"n*f  '^'^T 

ammonia,  which   precipitates  only  the  thebaru^Yn^  Beparated  by 

Ihe  codeine  is  precipitated  from  the  ammoiiiacal  fiif^  P<*rphyroxine. 

potash.     The  thebaiiie  and  porphyroxine  on  +hr«+i;     v    ^^  caustic 

solved  in  ether,  the  solution  is  evaporated  and  +h«       -j     **  *"5  ^is- 

with  alcohol,  which  quicUy  dissolves  th^;^!     °  ^®*'*^?« 'i'^nched 

thebaine.  -  The  morp&ne  of  the  alcohnl^!^  P?^°^®'  l&iviixg'  the 

ration,  solution  in  di  ute^tfc  ^W    In^^^*"*-'^  obtained  by^aco! 

(Mer^k,  Ann.  Pharm.  n,  m)!  '  ^^  P^^^^V^ation  with  ammoK 

opianyl,  narcotine  and  porphyroSne  r^olS  ^*-A*''"**°'»  containiaf 
^d  fat);  and  an  aque^Jteon  SS^S*i,rK"^«°<=.  ^ 
meconic  acid,  thebaine  and  nareeineT  ^         moiphine,  ood^e, 

the to^rsSe^^aS  ^tS'A  Jatt^^  ft""^'  «^  -^ 

fcat^^^aisrre^^^^^ 

cotineandpornhyroxinetoboriiSafcohof  wh^^  yields  nar- 

fat  remam  midissolved.  In  ordef  to  separate  th?.^^"."'''  T^  "^^ 
porphyroxine.  the  alcoholic  extract  is  brougS  to  She  ^^t^-  ^""^  *he 
the  ciystals  are  dissolved  in  boiUne  Tohol  /  ^*'^™'ffPoi'»t; 
»ci..Kr.,  and  precipitated  by  ammon'^l  ^T^lcSS^7,^£^^it 
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dflute  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  down  to  a 
syrup,  which,  on  standing  for  some  time  in  a  dry  place,  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  from  which  narcotine  can  be 
obtained.  The  expressed  mother-liquor  treated  with  excess  of 
ammonia  gives  a  precipitate,  whose  alcoholic  solution  crystallises  on 
evaporation  in  shining  needles  of  porphyroxine, 

b.  Treatment  of  the  aqueom  solution.  The  concentrated  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  equal  to  ^th  of  the  opium 
employed,  then  boiled  for  some  time  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  crystal- 
line mass  (a)  consisting  of  meconate  of  lime,  hydrochlorate  of  mor- 
phine, and  codeine  which  separates  out,  is  collected.  On  digesting  this 
mass  in  cold  water,  meconate  of  lime  remains  behind :  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion concentrated  and  neutralised  at  the  same  time  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  yields  an  additional  quantity  of  meconate  of  hme,  and  after  the 
separation  of  this  salt,  solidifies  to  a  ciystalline  mass  of  hydrochlorate 
of  morphine  and  codeine,  wliich  may  be  separated  by  ammonia.  The 
black  syrup  separated  from  the  crystalline  mass  is  diluted  with  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  from  a  resinous  gutn, 
and  precipitated  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  morphine  and 
tliebaine ;  these  may  be  separated  by  ether,  which  takes  up  the  latter. 
The  ammoniacal  filtrate  evaporated  down  and  cooled,  yields  crystals 
of  narceine  (Riegel,  Jahrb.pr,  Phann.  11,  103). 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium.  15  gfammes  of  opium  cut  in 
pieces  are  triturated  with  60  grms.  alcohol  of  71  p.  c. ;  the  solution  is 
strained  through  linen ;  and  the  residue,  after  being  pressed,  is  again 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  40  grms.  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture mixed  with  4  grms.  of  aqueous  ammonia  yields  in  12  hours  crystals 
of  morphine  and  narcotine,  which  are  collected,  washed  several  times 
with  water,  and  stirred  up  in  the  water ;  the  crystals  of  morphine  then 
sink  to  the  bottom,  while  those  of  narcotine,  being  lighter,  remain  " 
longer  suspended  and  may  be  separated  by  decantation  (Guillermond, 
N.  J.  Pharm.  16,  17;  Pharm.  Centr,  1849,  720;  Lieb.  Kopp\  Jahresb. 
1849,  607).  Riegel  (Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  23,  202),  removes  the  narcotine 
precipitated  together  with  the  morphine,  by  washing  with  ether  or  with 
chloroform.  Since  the  quantity  of  alcohol  employed  by  Guillermond 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  opium,  and  as  12  hours  is 
not  time  enough  for  complete  crystallisation  (Reveil ;  Guibourt),  the 
latter  treats  <£y  powdered  opium,  or  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
with  alcohol,  either  warm  or  cold,  allowing  it  in  either  case  to  stand 
in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  to  permit  the  separation  of  the  resin,  the  wax, 
and  a  portion  of  the  narcotine.  The  tincture  is  drawn  off  with  a 
pipette,  the  residue  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  entire  liquid  pre- 
cipitated by  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  After  evaporation  of  the  ex- 
cess of  ammonia,  the  morphine  is  allowed  to  crystallise  out  completely, 
then  collected  and  washed  with  alcohol  of  60  p.  c,  afterwards  with 
alcohol  of  40  p.  c,  and  finally  with  ether.  The  extract  prepared  with 
cold  water  from  20  or  30  grms.  of  opium,  may  also  be  redissolved  in  cold 
water ;  the  solution  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  and  the  precipitate  col- 
lected after  36  hours,  washed  with  cold  water,  then  with  alcohol  of 
40  or  50  p.  c,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  of  85  p.  c. 
(Guibourt). 

On  thd  Mtimfttion  of  morphine,  see  further:  Fordos  {Compt.  rsnd.  44,  1256; 
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N.  J.  Pharm.  32,  101 ;  Chem.  Cenir,  1867,  689 ;  Kopp's  Jahresh.  1867, 
Meupein  (iV.  J.  Pharm,  23, 176  and  262)  ;  L.  Kieffer  (Ann,  Pharm.  108,  271 ; 
abstr.  J.  pr,  Chem.  73,  66  j  CA«».  Cen^.  1867,  925 ;  N.  J.  Pharm,  32,  465)  ;  A.  Petit 
(N.  J,  Pharm.  43,  45) ;  on  an  olcler  proceaa  by  Guillcnnond,  see  J.  Pharm.  14,  486. 
On  the  detection  and  identification  of  morphine  in  casea  of  poiaoning,  see  Ijaa- 
saigne  (Ann.  Chim.  Phy9.  26,  102) ;  Mermer  (J.  Chim.  mid.  28,  12)  ;  Staa  (N.  J. 
Pharm.  22,  281 ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  66,  232 ;  Jahr.  pr.  Pharm.  24,  813 ;  Lieh.  Kopp's 
Jahresb.  1861,  640)  j  Flandin  (Compt.  rend.  36,  617  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  59, 186)  ;  Otto 
(Ann.  Pharm,  aOOy  46)  ;  v.  Uslar  &  J.  Erdmann  (Ann,  Pharm.  120,  121 ;  ZeUeehr. 
Chem.  Pharm.  6, 13)  ;  J.  Erdmann  (Ann.  Pharm.  122,  360;  ZeUechr.  Chem.  Pharm. 
6,  466). 

Propet^ties.  Crystallised  motphine  (see  below)  gives  off  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120"*,  becoming  anhydrous,  and  then  melts  easily  to  a  colour- 
less oil  which  soUdifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling  (Sertiimer, 
Duflos).  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell  (Sertiirner) ;  when  finely  powdered 
(or  in  solution)  it  is  very  bitter  (Geigerl  Its  action  is  strongly  narcotic. 
According  to  Lef ort,  when  continued  doses  are  given,  it  passes  into  the 
urine ;  according  to  J.  Erdmann,  when  large  doses  are  given,  it  is 
found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  after  smaller  doses,  it  appears 
to  be  decomposed  in  the  body,  so  that  only  traces  of  it  can  be  re- 
covered (Ann.  Pharm.  122,  360).  In  opium-smoking,  a  portion  of  the 
morphine  is  volatilised  undecomposed  (Descharmes  &  Benard  CompL 
rend.  40,  84).  In  a  hot  aqueous  or  alcohohc  solution,  it  exhibits  an 
alkaline  reaction  with  turmeric,  rhubarb,  Brazil-wood  and  reddened 
litmus  (Sertiimer),  but  it  does  not  turn  the  tincture  of  mallows  green 
(Guibourt,  J.  Pharm.  9,  882).  —  Molecular  rotation  to  the  left,  in  a 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  [a]  r  =  89*8° ;  nearly  as 
great  in  an  alcoholic,  less  in  an  ammoniacal  (^laL]r  =^  71'47°)  or  in  an 
alkaline  solution  (  [a]  r  =  45*22**)  (Bouchardat,  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
9,  221). 
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So,  aooordinj;  to  Laurent,— Liebig^s  formula  containa  1  at.  hydrogen  less.  —  Beg- 
naulf  s  formula  10  0»NH*O'.  —  Isomeric  with  piperine  (xr.  18). 

Decompositions.  1.  Morphme  yields,  by  dry  distillation,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  charcoal  (Seguin). — 2.  When  heated 
above  its  melting  point,  it  assumes  a  purple  colour  (Merck),  and  solidi- 
fies on  coohng  to  a  black  resinous  mass  (Braconnot);  when  heated  still 
more  strongly  in  the  air,  it  gives  off  vapours  having  a  resinous  odour, 
and  then  bums  quickly,  with  a  bright  red  and  very  sooty  flame,  leaving 
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behind  a  bulky  and  very  combustible  charcoal.  —  3.  A  salt  of  morphine 
dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of  electricity  as  violently 
as  by  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  (Rochleder  &  Hlasiwetz,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  4,  477). — 4.  Morphine  and  sulphur  melted  together,  give  off 
hydrosulphuric  acid  at  the  moment  of  combination  (Serttirner). 

5.  Whea  morphine  is  triturated  with  iodine^  reddish-brown  mix- 
tures are  formed,  consisting  perhaps  of  iodide  of  morphine,  which  do 
not  smell  of  iodine.  After  some  hours,  the  colour  changes  to  violet- 
brown,  then  to  black;  the  odour  of  iodine  is  given  off;  and  the 
mixture  contains  hydriodate  of  morphine,  together  with  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  morphine  (Pelletier). 

The  violet-brown  mixture  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  water; 
with  J^th  part  of  iodine,  it  forms  a  neutral  solution  in  a  large  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  and  with  \  part  of  iodine,  an  acid  solution  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  hydriodate  of  morphine.  With  eaual 
quantities  of  morphine  and  iodine,  an  acid  mass  is  obtained,  which  is 
completely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  yielding  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  iirst  a  red-brown  substance,  and  afterwards 
crystals  of  hydriodate  of  morphine.  The  red-brown  substance  con- 
tains 35*34  p.  c.  iodine  [accordingly  Gerhardt  {TraitCy  4,  88)  gives  it 
the  formula  2C'*NH»*0«,3I ;  calculation  =  40-1  p.  c.  I.]  ;  it  dissolves 
in  dilute  acids  and  alkalis  only  on  boiling,  and  is  reprecipitated  on 
cooling.  When  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  under  water,  the 
greater  part  dissolves,  forming  a  limpid  solution,  but  is  thrown  down 
again  on  evaporation ;  ammonia  forms  a  scanty  bitter  precipitate  free 
from  morphine,  and  colours  the  liquid  dull  red.  When  triturated 
with  alcohol  and  mercury,  it  forms  mercurous  iodide,  from  which 
alcohol  takes  up  organic  matter  and  mercuric  iodide.  —  Iodine  forms 
fiimiW  products  with  sulphate  of  morphine ;  so  likewise  does  chlorine 
when  passed  into  hydriodate  of  morphine  (Pelletier,  Ann.  Chim.Phm,  63, 
185  ;  Ann,  Pkarm.  22,  120).  —  Morphine  is  coloured  reddish-yellow  in 
vapour  of  iodine  (Donne);  acetate  of  morphine  is  coloured  russet- 
brown  by  trituration  with  -^th  iodine  (Voget);  aqueous  acetate  of 
morphine  forms,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine,  a  brownish- 
red  "toredpitate,  which  disappears  when  stirred ;  with  a  large  quantity 
of  the  tincture,  it  yields  a  copious,  sparingly  soluble  precipitate 
(Merck).  Cold  aqueous  morphine  is  not  altered  by  iodine-water 
(Duflos). 

6.  In  Jfromtne-vapour^  morphine  assumes  a  pale  orange-yellow  colom* 
(Donne).  In  solutions  containing  1  p.  c.  or  more  of  morphine,  bromine* 
water  forms  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  agitation, 
colouring  the  liquid  pale  yellow  (Duflos).  Acetate  of  morphine  is 
altered  by  tincture  of  bromine  (Merck) ;  aqueous  solution  of  morphine 
is  not  altered  by  bromine- water  (Duflos). 

7.  ChlorinB'gas  passed  through  water  in  which  morphine  is  sus- 
pended, colours  it  first  orange-yellow,  then  bright  red,  and  dissolves 
it ;  a  larger  quantity  of  chlorine  again  colours  the  red  liquor  yellow, 
and  separates  flakes  containing  resin  and  a  black  substance,  while 
ammonia  forms  scarcely  any  precipitate  in  the  filtrate  (Pelletier,  J, 
Pharm,  24, 164  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  29,  56).  Morphine  dissolves  in  chlorine- 
water,  with  yellow  colour,  which  is  changed  by  ammonia  to  a  dark 
brownish-red,  without  precipitation  (Braoonnot).    Aqueous  salts  pf 
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morphine  we  coloured  in  the  same  manner  by  chlorine  (Lepage,  /. 
Fharm.  26,  140 ;  Soubeiran  &  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  22,  1S4) ;  but  cold 
aqueous  morphine  (Duflos)  and  acetate  of  morphine  dissolved  in  500 
parts  of  water  (Merck)  are  not  changed  by  chlorine-water.  Sulphide 
of  ammonium  causes  the  yellow  colour  partly  to  disappear  (Duflos),  — 
Aqueous  chloride  of  lime  colours  morphine  yellow,  then  quickly  violet- 
brown,  on  further  addition  again  yellow,  and  dissolves  it  an  altered 
state  (Robineth  it  colours  morphine-salts  dark  orange  (Duflos).— 
Morphine  is  coloured  brown-yellow  by  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  iodine 
(Donne). 

8.  Morphine  kept  in  contact  with  ammonia  for  a  considerable  time, 
absorbs  oxygen  and  decomposes  (Guibourt).  The  solution  in  ammonia, 
and  still  sooner  that  in  soda-ley,  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour 
(Bouchardat).  The  solution  in  potash-ley  becomes  brown  when  heated ; 
on  evaporation  it  acquires  a  red,  and  ultimately  vermillion-red  colour, 
swells  up,  emitting  the  odour  of  burnt  horn,  and  leaves  charcoal  con- 
taining cyanide  of  potassium  (Duflos).  Excess  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
at  200°,  generates  methylamine  (Wertheim,  Wien,  A  had.  Ber.  4,  33 ; 
Ann.  Fharm.  73,  210), 

9.  Morphine  does  not  become  coloured  when  cold  oil  of  vitriol  is 
poured  over  it  (Riegel,  Fresenius,  Guy) ;  it  assumes  a  dirty  yellow  or 
grey  colour  (Merck,  Schlienkamp),  brown  when  heated  (Guy),  it  dis- 
Bolves  quickly  in  oil  of  ritriol,  with  a  green,  dirty  grey,  brown,  or  wine-red  colour, 
according  to  the  temperature ;  to  produce  the  red  colour,  recjuires  the  ffreaJtest  deme 
of  heat,  with  addition  of  water  (Duflos).  When  morphine  is  added  to  not 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and  a 
viscid  liquid  formed,  which  loses  its  colour  on  addition  of  water,  and 
deposits  a  black  powder  (Duflos).  —  Morphine  heated  with  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  is  converted 
into  sulphomorphide  (Arppe). 

10.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  colours  morphine  red,  then  yellow 
(Pelletier  &  Caventou),  yellowish-red  (Lassaigne,  Schlienkamp,  Riegel), 
ruby-red  (Merck);  firet  saffron-yellow,  then  hvacinth-red,  whicn 
colour  is  made  darker  by  carbonate  of  soda  (Duflos).  Aqueous 
morphine-salts  are  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  acid,  orange-yellow  when 
heated,  lighter  on  boiling  (v.  Planta) ;  cold  a(][ueous  morj^ine  becomes 
orange-coloured  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  (Duflos).  The  nitrio 
acid  solution  is  decolorised  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium  (Hunefeld,  Schw,  60,  458) ;  protochloride  of  tm  colouns  it 
red-brown  (v.  Planta).  —  Nitric  acid  forms  oxi^c  acid  from  morphine 
(Seguin),  but  no  picric  acid  (Liebig).  It  forms,  as  with  narcotine 
(p.  140),  resinous  products,  from  which  potash-ley  eliminates  methy- 
lamine (Anderson). 

11.  Nitrous  acM?  forms  three  basic  products,  according  to  the  time 
for  which  it  is  allowed  to  act :  0»*NH»H)*  +  8Aq.,  C*NH»0«,  and 
C«*NH«0*«  (SchUtzenberger,  Compt.  rend.  4»,  698 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  108, 
346). 

Oil  of  vitriol  containing  a  little  nitric  add  colours  morphine  brown- 
green  ;  with  only  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  the  colour  is  brownish  (Oouerbe). 
When  8  or  10  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  containing  nitrio  aoid,  prepared  ae 
directed  at  pi^e  141,  are  added  to  morphine,  it  assumes  a  viotet-ied 
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colour ;  the  addition  of  2  or  3  drops  of  water  assists  the  development 
of  the  colour.  If  a  few  fragments  of  peroxide  of  manganese  (or 
chromate  of  potash:  Otto)  are  added,  the  colour,  after  an  hour, 
becomes  mahogany-brown,  changing  to  dirty  yellow  on  careful  dilu- 
tion with  water  and  almost  complete  neutralisation  with  ammonia, 
or  to  brownish-red  if  the  ammonia  is  in  slight  excess  (J.  Erdmann). 
A  very  dilute  solution  of  morphine,  which  does  not  show  any  colour 
with  nitric  acid,  becomes  red  if  oil  of  vitriol  is  also  added.  A  solution 
of  morphine  in  oil  of  vitriol  is  also  reddened  by  saltpetre  or  by  anti- 
monate  of  potash  (Lefort,  Eev,  scient,  16,  355). 

12.  Iodic  rtci'^  colours  morphine  and  its  salts  immediately  brownish- 
red,  with  separation  and  precipitation  of  iodine  (Serullas,  Duflos). 
Even  j^  grain  acetate  of  morphine  shows  this  colour,  or  the  blue 
colour  of  iodide  of  starch  if  a  little  paste  is  mixed  with  it ;  in  dilute 
solutions  the  reaction  is  slower ;  but  it  is  visible  even  in  7,000  parts  of 
water.  The  same  reaction  is  exhibited  by  biniodate  of  potash  and  its 
combination  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  bisulphate  of  potash  (ii. 
71),  but  not  by  neutral  iodate  of  potash,  except  in  presence  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (Serullas),  or  when  acetate  of  morphine  is  used  (Simon, 
Repert.  65,  205).  Tinctures  of  opium,  or  mixtures  of  morphine  with 
other  alkaloids,  likewise  exhibit  this  reaction  (Serullas).  The  presence 
of  prussic  acid  does  not  interfere  with  it  (Millon,  N,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys, 
13,  57).  In  dilute  solutions  of  morphine,  the  colour  is  plainer  after 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  (Lefort).  —  Ammonia  deepens  the  colour  of 
a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  morphine,  so  that  x^-^i^tj  morphine  can  then 
be  recognised  (Lefort,  N.  J,  Pruxrm,  40,  97;  Anal.  Zeitschr.  1,  134). 

When  a  mixture  of  morphine  and  iodic  acid  is  diluted  with  water, 
the  solution  poured  off  from  the  iodine  appears  reddish-brown,  but 
becomes  light  yellow  as  the  iodine  volatilises,  and  leaves  on  evapo- 
ration a  light-yellow  crystalline  pawder^  which  can  be  freed  from  excess 
of  iodic  acid  by  washing.  This  powder  swells  up  when  thrown  on 
glowing  coals  or  heated  in  a  tube  to  125°,  giving  off  iodine  and 
leaving  charcoal,  together  with  a  brown  substance  which  dissolves 
with  brown  colour  in  ammonia.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  both  the  substance  itself  and  the  water  become  rose- 
coloured,  without  any  liberation  of  iodine.  Sulphurous  acid  at  first 
separates  iodine,  which  redissolves  in  excess  of  the  acid ;  the  colour- 
less liquid  assumes  a  beautiful  rose  colour  on  addition  of  potash  or 
ammonia,  but  it  is  again  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid.  —  Oil  of  vitriol 
liberates  iodine  from  the  yellow  powder,  which  therefore  contains  an 
iodate,  together  with  hydriodic  acid  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  43, 
211 :  Pogg.  18,  119).     Compare  Pelletier,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  63,  192. 

13.  Morphine  is  decomposed  by  periodic  acid,  w^ith  separation  of 
iodine  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Phann.  71,  64).  A  portion  of  the  liberated 
iodine  then  forms  hydriodato  of  morphine  (Langlois,  N.  Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  34,  278).  — 14.  Bromic  acid  is  coloured  yellow  by  morphine, 
becoming  darker  on  evaporation,  without  formation  of  ciystals  (Serullas, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  278).  Bromate  of  potash  has  no  action  on 
morphine-salts,  and  colours  them  only  faintly  yellow  on  addition  of 
sulpnuric  acid  (Simon,  Duflos).  — ^  15.  Chloric  acid  produces  no  colora- 
tion bx  the  cold,  but  t^  golden-y^Uow  Qolour  ^t  the  boiling  heat 
(Duflos), 
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16.  Chr ornate  of  potash  colours  a  solution  of  morphine  in  oil  of 
vitriol  brownish-green,  quickly  changing  to  emerald- green,  with 
evolution  of  gas  (Riegel,  Eboli);  it  reduces  manganic  sulphate  to 
manganous  sulphate,  and  permanganate  of  potash  to  manganic  acid 
(Lcfort) ;  the  latter  turns  the  solution  of  morphine  brown,  and  then 
bleaches  it  (Guy,  AnaL  Zeitachr.  1, 92).  Cold  aqueous  morphine  colours 
permanganate  of  potash  green  (Duflos).  — 17.  Morphine  is  coloured 
dirty-brown  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  peroxide  of  lead  (Riegel) ;  red  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead  (Lefort) ;  on  boiling  the  solution  as 
long  as  effervescence  continues,  the  morphine  is  converted  into  an 
amorphous,  yellow,  deliquescent,  acid  body,  Marchand's  morphett'ne 
(E.  Marchand,  J.  Chim.  med.  20,  365). 

18.  Aqueous /e;7fc  hydrochlorate  dissolves  morphine  with  blue  colour, 
and  colours  aqueous  morphine  or  its  salts  bright  blue;  the  blue  colour  is 
destroyed  by  acids,  even  by  distilled  vinegar,  also  by  alcohol  and  ether- 
alcohol,  but  not  by  ether  free  from  alcohol,  whereas  alkalis  render  it 
deeper  (Robinet).  According  to  Merck,  the  solution  deposits  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  yields  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine.  — 
Morphine  is  not  coloured  by  all  ferric  salts  ;  the  finest  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  hydi-ochlorate  and  nitrate;  none  by  the  hydriodate, 
acetate,  tartrate  or  citrate  (Fuchs,  Zeitschr.  Phys,  r.  W.  6,  88). 

When  morphine  is  drenched  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  made  as  neutral  as  possible,  the  mixtui^,  which  at 
first  is  dark-blue,  gradually  turns  paler,  and  sohdifies  after  24  hours 
to  a  dirty  white  mass  of  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine, 
without  separation  of  ferric  oxide.  Water  restores  the  blue  colour  of 
the  mixture  and  dissolves  it,  colouring  the  mother-liquor  rose-red 
after  separation  of  the  crystals,  and  forming  a  sohition  which,  if  kept 
excluded  from  the  air,  is  permanent,  and  does  not  deposit  any  oxide  of 
iron.  When  the  mother-liquor  is  evaporated  down,  there  remains  a 
brown  deliquescent  matter,  which  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
remainder  dissolving  with  violet  colour  in  water.  By  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution,  digesting  the  residue  in  ether,  and  evaporating  again, 
a  small  quantity  of  minute  greenish  translucent  crystals  is  obtained, 
— together  with  chloride  of  iron — ^which  dissolve  in  water  witii  a  fine 
blue  colour,  and  even  in  small  quantity  colour  a  large  quantity  of 
water;  so  that  they  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  blue  coloration 
(Pelletier,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  50,  272 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  172). 

19.  A  cold  solution  of  morphiue  or  of  its  salts  reduces  nitrate  of 
Bilver^  even  in  the  dark  (Duflos).  The  reduction  takes  place  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions ;  after  the  reduced  silver  has  been  separated, 
strong  nitric  acid  colours  the  filtrate  orange-violet  (Horsley,  AnaL 
Zeitschr,  1,  517).  The  salts  of  morphine  separate  oxide  of  silver  from 
a  solution  of  argentate  of  ammonia,  and  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state, 
even  in  diffused  light  (Kieffer).  —  20.  Morphine-salts  give,  with  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves  with 
green  colour  in  excess  of  the  morphme-salt,  and  in  hydrochloric  add, 
but  soon  changes  to  a  deep  blue  and  violet,  owing  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  metalhc  gold,  which  is  visible  even  in  very  dilute  solutions 
(Merck;  Duflos;  Larocque,  J.  Chim,\med,  18,  696;  Riegel). — 21.  Mor- 
phine heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  forms 
a  very  dark,  almost  black  mixture,  which  contains  the  platinum-salt  of 
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a  new  base  and  a  dark-brown  granular  acid,  the  latter  being  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  potash,  and 
forming  an  insoluble  salt  with  oxide  of  silver  (Blyth,  Ann.  Pharm.  50, 
52). 

22.  In  an  alkaline  solution  it  reduces  an  equivalent  quantity  of  red 
pnmiate  of  potash  to  yellow  pmssiate  (Kieffer).  On  this  reaction 
Kieffer  bases  a  volumetric  determination  of  morphine;  but  according  to 
Mohr  (Titrirbuch,  2nd  edit.  p.  523),  the  decomposition  does  not  go  on 
rapidly  enough,  the  rate  varying  with  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
and  the  amount  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  in  excess. 

23.  Iodide  of  methyl  a,ud  iodide  ofethi/l,  heated  with  morphine,  form 
hydriodate  of  methyl-  and  ethyl-morphine.  —  A  mixture  of  crystallised 
morphine  with  chloride  of  amyl  and  alcohol,  remains  unchanged  when 
heated  for  three  days  to  100'',  but  after  from  five  to  fourteen  days' 
heating,  it  deposits  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphme  (How,  Chem, 
Soc.  Qtt.  •/.  6,  125 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  336). 

0«NH«0«,2H0  +  CWH»a  =  0"NHW0«,HC1  +  C?<^i»0«- 

24.  Morphine  does  not  decompose  in  a  fermenting  solution  of  sugar 
(Larocque  &  Thibierge,  J.  Chim.  med.  18,  689). 

Comhmations.  —  A.  With  Water  —  a.  Crystallised  Morphine.  White, 
translucent,  or  nearly  transparent,  chiefly  short  prisms,  belonging  to 
the  right  prismatic  system.  Fig.  53,  without  a,  i^  <,  and/>.  A  rhombic 
prism,  y  :  y  =  127**  20',  having  its  acute  lateral  edges  symmetrically 
truncated  by  m.  y  :  m  =  116°  20' ;  on  these  faces  rests  the  bevelling- 
face  u.  u  I  u  above  =  95°  20' ;  «  :  w  over  m  =  84°  40' ;  «  :  w  = 
132°  20'.  Cleavable  parallel  to  m  (Brooke,  Phil.  Ann.  6,  118).  —y:m 
=  116°  33*5' ;  y  :y  =z  126°  54',  but  instead  of  w,  an  obtuser  bevelling, 
the  two  faces  of  which  meet  above  at  an  angle  of  130°  11*5'.  The 
crystals  are  mostly  short  prisms,  more  rarely  needle-shaped,  sometimes 
also  of  octahedral  habit. 

Crystallised  morphine  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  undergoes  no 
alteration  at  100°  ;  according  to  Liebig,  it  loses  5*95  p.  c.  water  at 
120°,  becoming  thick  and  opaque;  according  to  Regnault,  5*99  p.  c. 
(2  ftt.  =  5-71  p.  c.  HO). 

b.  Aqueous  solution.  —  Morphine  dissolves  in  1000  pts.  cold  water 
(Duflos),  in  960  pts.  at  18J''  (Abl).  According  to  Duflos,  it  dissolves  in 
400  pts. ;  accor(fing  to  Merck,  in  500  pts.  boiling  water. 

B.  With  Acids.  —  Morphine  dissolves  freely  even  in  dilute  acids, 
forming  perfectly  neutral  salts.  It  decomposes  certain  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  mercury  salts,  combining  with  their  acids.  From  neutral 
sulphate  (and  acetate :  Duflos)  of  copper,  morphine  throws  down  a 
basic  sulphate,  a  portion  of  the  copper,  however,  remaining  in  solu- 
tion (Geiger,  Mag.  Phann.  19,  154).  —  Most  morphine-salts  are  cry- 
stallisable,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  and  poisonous.  According  to  Las- 
saigne  &  Feneulle,  they  deposit,  in  the  curcuit  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
needles  of  morphine  at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  acid  at  the  positive 
pole.  They  exhibit  the  reactions  abore  described.  —  Their  aqueouS  solu- 
tions, mixed  with  ammonia,  a  fixed  alkali,  baryta,  lime,  or  magnesia, 
deposit  morphine  as  a  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
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precipitant,  except  in  the  case  of  magnesia  -*■  difficult  of  solution,  how- 
ever, in  excess  of  ammonia.  According  to  Anderson  {JN^,  J,  Pharm. 
13,  443),  the  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  is  composed  of  micro- 
scopic rhombohedral  crystals.  The  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  mono- 
carbonates  of  the  alkalis,  and  the  precipitate  is  not  redissolved  in 
excess.  The  alkaline  bicarbonates  precipitate  only  a  portion  of  the 
morphine  from  neutral  morphine-salts;  they  do  not  precipitate  acid 
solutions  in  the  cold  (Duflos,  Fresenius).  Tartaric  acid  prevents  pre- 
cipitation by  the  alkalhie  bicarbonates  (Oppermann,  CompL  rend.  21, 810; 
Riegel).  —  Morphine-salts  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  not  in  ether 
or  in  fusel-oil. 

Carbonate  of  Morphine.  —  The  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the 
alkalis  added  to  solutions  of  morphine-salts,  precipitate  morphine  free 
from  carbonic  acid  (Lange,  Sertiirner,  How,  Langlois).  A  solution 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  morphine  from  opium,  heated  with  bicarbonate  of 
potash  to  the  boiling-point,  and  left  to  itself  for  twent j-fonr  hours,  deposited  on  one 
occasion,  grains  of  carbonate  of  morphine  resembling  poppy-seeds ;  but  they  could  not 

be  obtained  a  second  time  (Eruger,  N.  Br.  Arch.  49,  31) Water  8aturat<}d 

with  carbonic  acid  under  pressure  dissolves  morphine,  and  on  exposure 
to  a  low  temperature,  deposits  it  as  carbonate  in  short  prisms,  which 
should  be  at  once  removed  from  the  liquid.  The  salt,  when  heated, 
gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  water,  leaving  morphine.  It  dissolves  in 
4  parts  of  water,  and  precipitates  acetate  of  lead  (Choulant).  — 
Freshly  precipitated  morphine,  suspended  in  water,  is  dissolved  on  the 
passage  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  solution,  cooled  with  ice  and  loosed 
to  the  air,  deposits  crystals  of  morphine  free  from  carbonic  acid  (How ; 
Langlois,  N.  Ann.  Chtm,  Phys.  48,  602).  —  By  decomposing  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphine  with  carbonate  of  silver,  an  easily  decomposible 
carbonate  of  moi-phine  is  obtained  (IIow,  Lieb.  Kopp*s  Jahresb,  1854, 
618). 

Phosphate  of  Morphine.  —  The  neutral  salt  forms  cubes,  the  acid  salt 
crystalline  tufts  (Pettenkofer,  Repert.  4,  46).  Bisodic  phosphate  added 
to  hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of  morphine,  throws  down  a  finely  inter- 
laced crystalline  precipitate,  very  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(v.  Planta). 

Hyposulphite  of  Morphine.  —  Sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  morphine,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  the  air  for 
many  hours  or  dp.y8 ;  or  a  salt  of  morphine  is  decomposed  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  —  Silky  needles  (C»*Nff»0«,H0,SH)»+4Aq..  It  gives  off 
2  at.  water  at  IOC.  —  Dissolves  in  32  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  1050 
parts  of  cold  alcohol  (H.  How,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  new  series^  1,  47) ; 
Pharm.  Centr.  1856,  93 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1865,  671). 

Sulphate  of  Morphine.  —  a.  Mono-odd.    Needles  grouped  in  tufts 

(SertUrner,  Buchholz).    At  120"*  they  lose  9*64  p.  c.  water  (Liebig) 

?4  at.  »  9-73  HO) ;  at  130**,  11-59  p.  c.  (Regnault)  (5  at.  =  11-87  HO) ;  the 

'dry  salt  is  hygroscopic  (Liebig).  —  It  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  water 

(Choulant). 
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Begnault.        Pelletier        Bobiquet. 
Driedi  k  Cftreatoa. 

84  C     204    6108    6069    

K    14    420 

20  H    20    5-99    648 

7  0 66    16-76 

S0» 40    11-97    11-08    12-8 

C?«NH»»0«,H0,80»  884    10000 

CryttaUiatd,  Liebig. 

84  C  204    ♦B8-83  ..^.....  63-81 

N  14    3-69  

26  H 25    6-60  ........  662 

12  O  96    25-38  

SO»  40    10-56  10-72 

C»*»H»0«,HO^O»  +  5Aq. 879    1001X)    ^^ 

b.  Bi-acid.  —  When  the  salt  a  is  supersaturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  down,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
removed  with  ether,  there  remains  a  salt  which  is  very  sour  to  the 
taste,  and  contains  twice  as  much  acid  as  a  (Pelletier  &  Caventou). 

Hydiiodate  of  Morphine.  —  1.  Prepared  by  dissolving  morphine  in 
hydriodic  acid.  White,  silky  salt,  rather  freely  soluble  in  water  (Pelle- 
tier, Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  63,  193).  —  2.  Iodide  of  potassium  added  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acetate  (hydrochlorate  or  sulphate:  r.  Planta,) 
of  morphine,  throws  down  crystals  after  standing  some  time  (Merck). 
—  Transparent,  brilliant,  slender  needles,  or  four-sided  prisms.  Dis- 
solves very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Contains  28'6  p.  c  iodine  (Winkler,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  20, 
323).     OW]SrHi»0«,HI  =  28-33  p.c.  I. 

Morphine  is  completely  precipitated  by  biniodide  of  potassium 
(Wagner,  Chem.  Centr.  1861,  941).     Comp.  rii.  188. 

Chlorate  of  Morphine.  —  Obtained  by  dissolving  morphine  in  warm 
aqueous  chloric  acid.  —  Long,  slender  needles.  Decomposed  suddenly 
by  heat,  swelling  up  and  carbonising  (Sendlas,  Arm.  Chim.  Phys.  45, 
279  ;  Poggy  20,  595). 

Perchlo7'(He  of  Morphine.  —  Obtained  by  neutralising  morphine  with 
aqueous  perchloric  add.  —  White  silky  tufts  of  needles,  which  melt  at 
ISO""  and  then  give  off  8*34  p.  c.  water.  Swells  up  when  heated 
strongly.  —  Dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Bodeker,  Ann.  Pharm. 
71,  63). 

Bddeker.; 

0WNHi»O«,HO   3060    70*59    70-68 

CIO' 91-5    2111     2108 

4HO 36-0    8-30    834 

CWNEP»0«,C1H08  +  4A^  433-6    100^00    100-00 

Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine.  —  IQO  pts.  morphine  absorb  12*67  parts 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  (Liebig),  12-58  parts  at  140**  (Regnault), 
(1  at.  «  12-28  HCl.). — Morphine  does  not  dissolve  perceptibly  in  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  On  addition  of  water,  thick  curdy 
flakes  are  formed,  which  dissolve  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water  (Geiger), 
Aqueous  acetate  of  morphine  solidifies  almost  immediately  on  the 
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addition  of  common  salt,  owing  to  the  formation  of  liydrocblorate  of 
morphine  (Robinet,  Merck).  When  hydrochloric  acid  at  80°  is  satu- 
rated with  morphine,  the  neutral  liquid  becomes  add  on  cooling,  even 
before  the  appearance  of  crystals  (Kobiqnet).  —  White,  soft  tufts  of 
needles,  having  a  silky  lustre ;  also  larger  transparent  prisms  (Sertiirner, 
Bucholz).  Very  bitter  (Robinet).  Neutral.  Not  altered  by  exposure  to 
the  air  (Liebig). — When  heated  in  a  closed  tube  with  alcohol  to  200**, 
it  blackens,  forms  a  small  quantity  of  ether  recognisable  by  its  odour, 
but  no  permanent  gas  (Rey noso,  CompL  rend.  42,  686).  —  It  dissolves 
in  from  16  to  20  pts.  cold  water  (Bucholz\  in  20  pts.  water  at  1%¥* 
(Abl ;  Cass  &  Garot),  in*less  than  1  pt.  boiling  water  (Merck).  The 
aqueous  solution  does  not  deposit  any  morphine,  even  on  repeated 
evaporation  (Geiger).  It  is  precipitated  by  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  (Hirzel).  It  dissolves  m  40  parts  alcohol  (Cass  &  Garot),  in  60 
parts  cold  and  in  10  parts  hot  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  ( Wittstein^.  Insoluble 
in  ether  (Robinet).  Dissolves  in  19  parts  of  glycerin  and  in  800  parts 
of  fat  oil  (Cass  &  Garot). 

The  crystals  lose  14*23  p.  c.  water  in  a  current  of  air  at  130°,  no 
more  at  160°  (Regnault),  (6  at.  «  14-38  p.  c.  HO). 

Dried.  Eegnault. 

84  C    2040  63-46  63-46 

N    14-0  4-36  

20  H   20-0  6-22  642 

6  O    480  14-93  

01  85-6  11-05  10-64 


C8*Nff»08,HCl 321-6    100-00 


Hvdrofluate  of  Morphine.  —  Colourless,  Mong,  four-sided  prisms.  — 
Dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  not  at  all  in  alcohol  or  in  ether  (Blder- 
liorst,  Ann.  Pharm.  74t,  80 ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1850,  327). 

Nitrate  of  Morphine.  —  Stellate  rays  (Serttimer),  soluble  in  H  pts. 
of  water  (Choulanf).  The  solution  does  not  become  coloured  by  con- 
tinued boiling  (Duflos). 

An  excess  oiJUtosilictc-alcohol  (xv.  437)  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate 
in  solutions  of  morphine  and  its  salts  (Knop).  —  Morphine-salts  are 
yredpitskt^dhy phosphotungatic acid  (a  mixture  of  tungatate  of  soda  and  plioa- 
phoric  acid),  (Scheiblcr).  Fhosphomolybdic  acid  (xiii.  164)  forms  with 
them  a  pale-yellow  nocculent  precipitate  (Sonnenschein).  They  are 
precipitated  by  phosphantimonic  acid  (xiv.  277),  not,  however,  when 
diluted  1000  times  (F.  Schultze).  Chromate  of  potash  precipitates 
morphine  from  moderately  dilute  solutions  (Neubauer,  AncU.  Zeitschr. 
1,  516),  J.  Andr^  {Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  6,  661)  did  not  obtain  any  chromate 
of  morphinOi  on  accotmt  of  the  rapid  decomposition  which  took  place.  Chloride  of 
cadmium  forms,  with  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  double  salts  whose  for- 
mulae are,  C"NH"0«,HCl,7CdCH-4aq.  andC»*NH»0*,HCl,2CdCl-h5aq. 
(Gellatly,  N.  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  4,  94 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  606).  Kraut  did 
not  succeed  in  preparing  these  doable  salts. 

lodomercurate  of  potassium  throw's  down  from  aqueous  sulphate  or 
hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  soon 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta, 
Delffs^.  When  morphine,  mercuric  chloride,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  are 
brought  together  in  aqueous  solution,  a  double-salt  C»*NH**0*,Hg*P, 
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[or  C'*NH»0«,HI,2ngI?  (Kr.)l  is  precipitated,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  bromide  of  potassium,  instead 
of  the  iodide,  the  corresponding  bromine-compound  is  obtained.  Both 
salts  are  crystallisable,  free  from  water  of  crystallisation,  not  decom- 
posible  by  dilute  acids,  even  on  boiling  and  on  addition  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  They  are  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis  (Groves,  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu,  J.  11,  97;  Chejn.  Centr.  1858,  890;  Kopp*s  Jahresher.  1858,  363). 

Chloromercurate  of  Morphine.  —  Mercuric  chloride  forms  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  with  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  (Caillot,  Ann.  Ckim. 
Phys.  42,  263).  With  sulphate  of  morphine  it  forms,  only  after  con- 
siderable concentration  and  addition  of  common  salt,  a  milky  (or  pul- 
verulent) precipitate,  which  afterwards  changes  to  needle-shaped 
crystals  (v.  Planta).  —  On  mixing  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  morphine 
with  mercuric  chloride,  the  double  salt  is  in  part  precipitated  at  once, 
the  rest  being  gradually  deposited  in  tufts  of  crystals ;  it  is  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  and  washing  with  cold  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether.  —  Large,  transparent,  colourless  crysta-ls,  having  a 
glassy  lustre ;  they  may  be  obtained  remarkably  fine  by  leaving  a 
solution  in  concentrated  hydrocliloric  acid  to  evaporate  over  lime  in 
vacuo.  —  Dissolves  f re  ely  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  very 
little  in  cold  water,  ale  jhol,  or  ether,  more  freely  in  hot  alcohol  (flin- 
terberger,  Ann.  Pharm.  77,  205 ;  Wien.  Akad.  Per.  6,  104). 

Hinterberger. 
Crystals.  mectn. 

84  C    2040    23-63  2352 

N    140     1-62  

20  H   200    2-32  284 

6  O    480     5-56  

4  Hg .-  4000     46-32  4612 

6  CI  177-5     20-55  


C«Nir»0«,HCl,4Hga  863-5     10000    .... 


Mercuric  nitrate  added  to  salts  of  morphine  precipitates  white 
flakes  soluble  in  nitric  acid  (Duflos). 

Chloroplatinate  of  Morphine.  —  Bichloride  of  platinum  forms  with 
hydrochlorate  of  morphuie  a  yellow  curdy  precipitate,  which  when 
immersed  in  warm  water,  becomes  soft,  dissolves,  and  crystallises  out 
on  cooling  (Liebig).  Cold  aqueous  morphine  is  likewise  precipitated 
by  chloride  of  platinum  after  standing  for  some  time. — The  chloro- 
platinate dissolves  in  excess  of  morphine-salts  and  in  acids  (Duflos). 

Liebig. 

C»<NH'»0«,HC1,C1' 391-5    7987    

Pt 98-7     2013     19-52 

C«NH«0«,HCl,Pta« 490-2     10000     

Morphine-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  chloroiridiate  of  sodium  (v.  Planta). 

Fonniate  of  Morphine.  —  Small  bitter  prisms,  fusible,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water  (Gobel). 

Alcoholic  hijdroferrocyanic  acid  throws  down  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  morphine,  after  long  standing,  small  white  easily  decom- 
posible  needles  (Dollfus).  —  Aqueous /wWcyanic^e  of  potassium^  added  to 
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an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  forms  after  a  while 
a  crystalline,  easily  decomposible  precipitate  (DoUfus) ;  according  to 
Neubauer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  even  when  highly  concentrated. 

Cyanide  of  JPlatinum  with  Uydrocyanate  of  Morphine,  —  Cyanide  of 
platinum  and  potassium  throws  down  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
acetate  of  morphine,  an  amorphous  curdy  precipitate  which  soon 
becomes  crystalline,  causing  the  hquid  to  solidify  into  a  brilliant 
white  mass.  —  Shining  globules,  and  funnel-shaped  depressed  discs 
consisting  of  small  microscopic  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre  when 
dry.  The  double  salt  becomes  dark-yellow  when  heated  and  white 
again  on  cooling;  melts  partially  at  150°  to  a  brownish-yellow  mass, 
and  when  further  heated,  swells  up,  gives  off  cyanogen,  and  bums  with 
a  sooty  flame.  —  It  does  not  give  off  any  water  of  crystallisation  at 
125°  (Schwartzenbach,  Pharm.  VierUlj.  8,  518;  Chem.  Centr.  I860, 
304). 

'  Schwartzenbacli. 
mean. 

0Wimi90«,HCy,Cy 3380    774    

Pt 98-7    22-6    22-63 


C»<iraiW,HCy,PtCy 4367     100^0 


Hydrosalphocyanaie  of  Morphine,  —  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  does 
not  precipitate  neutral  salts  of  morphirie  (Artus,  J,  pr,  Chem,  8,  253 ; 
Oppermann ;  Lepage,  /.  Pharm,  26,  140).  It  forms  a  light  flocculent 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  morphine  (0.  Henry,  J,  Pharm,  24,  194); 
with  the  hydrochlorate  and  sulphate,  a  ciystalline  precipitate  appearing 
at  first  like  dust  (v.  Planta).  —  To  prepare  the  salt,  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  morphine  is  saturated  with  hydrosulphocyanic  acid  not  too  dilute.  — 
SraaU  limpid  shining  needles.  Melts  at  100**  (Dollfus,  Ann,  Pharm. 
65,  214). 


36  C    

at90\ 
216 

.    6119    . 
.      7-93    . 
.      6-95    . 
.     15-86    . 
..      907 

Dollftia. 
60*66 

2  N  

21  H 

28    .. 

21     .. 

6-80 

7  0 

2  8  

56    .. 

32     .. 

OWNH»0«,CWHS«  +  HO..  363     ....  10000    .... 
G^rhardt  {T^aitS  4,  36)  regardB  the  salt  as  anhydrous. 

Acetate  of  Morphine,  —  A  solution  of  morphine  in  excess  of  acetic 
acid  is  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  (Geiger).  Morphine  is  triturated 
with  water ;  dilute  acetic  acid  is  slowly  and  cautiously  added,  till  it 
dissolves  no  more  of  the  morphine  even  after  prolonged  contact ;  and 
the  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  shallow  vessels  between  88°  and  50°, 
preferably  in  a  current  of  air,  since  the  salt  is  decomposed  by  gradual 

evaporation  (Merck).  Bj  Kulcle's  method  {BaumgaHner^*  ZeiUchr.  f.  Phys. 
4,  182),  which  consists  in  dissolring  morphine  in  alcoholic  acetic  acid  and  covering  the 
solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  a  mixture  of  morphine  and  acetate  of  mor- 
phine is  obtained,  not  completely  soluble  in  ether  (Merck,  Ann,  Pharm.  24,  46). — 
White  silky  needles  grouped  in  tufts  or  cauliflower-like  masses  (Sertiir- 
ner,  Merck).  Very  bitter  (Geiger).  Neutral  (Merck\  When  the  solution 
is  quickly  evaporated,  the  salt  remains  as  a  colourless,  transparent 
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vai-nish  (Braconnot,  Geiger). — The  aqueous  solution,  when  repeatedly 
evaporated  by  heat,  loses  a  small  portion  of  its  acid,  so  tliat  the 
residue  is  no  longer  completely  soluble  in  water  (Pelletier,  /.  Phai-m,  9, 
623,  Geiger).  The  alcohohc  solution  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ether,  gives  up  to  the  ether  a  portion  of  the  acid,  so  that  morphine  crys- 
tallises out  (Merck). — Deliquescent  (0.  Henry,  J.  Fhainn,  21,  226).  Dis- 
solves in  24  parts  of  water  at  18J°  (Abl,  Oesterr.  pharm.  Zeitschr,  8, 
201  j.  Dissolves  freely  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol  (Buchholz),  not 
at  all  in  ether  (Geiger).  Soluble  in  60  parts  chloroform  (Schlimpert). 
—  Contains  79*8  p.  c.  morphine ;  corresponding  to  the  formula 
C^NH^O'jG^H^O*  +  2Aq.      (Calculation  gives 792  p.  c.  C«NH"»0«)  (Kieffer.) 

Cyanurate  of  Morphine. — Tufts  of  long  needles,  mixed  with  ciystals 
of  cyanuric  acid,  even  when  morphine  is  present  in  excess.  It  is 
decomposed  by  recrystallisation,  with  formation  of  a  white  amorphous 
mass  (Elderhorst,  Ann.  Pharm.  74,  84). 

Melliiate  of  Morphine. — a.  Bihasic  f  When  cold  aqueous  mellitic 
acid  is  saturated  with  morphine  and  the  solution  evapoi-ated,  there 
remains  a  brown,  amorphous,  brittle  mass  (Karmrodt). 

b.  Monobasic, — The  solution  of  morphine  in  hot  concentrated 
aqueous  mellitic  acid  soon  deposits  white,  microscopic,  needle-shaped 
crystals,  which  give  off  2  p.  c.  of  their  weight  at  110°.  They  are 
rather  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  freely  in  aqueous 
ammonia  and  potash,  not  in  alcohol  or  in  ether  (Karmrodt,  Ann.  Pharm. 
81,  171). 

Karmrodt. 
mean. 

CWNH»0«,2H0    803    75-94    

C80«  96     2406    24-90 


CWNH>90fi,C8H208  399     10000 


Aspartate  of  Morphine. — Gum  containing  shining  crystals.  Very 
freely  soluble  in  water  (Phsson,  J.  Pharm.  15,  274). 

Tartrate  of  Morphine. — a.  Neutral.  —When  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar 
is  neutralised  with  morphine,  cream  of  tartar  ciystallises  out  first,  then 
nodules  of  the  morphine-salt,  which  must  be  removed  in  time,  so  as  to 
keep  them  separate  from  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  which  after- 
wards crystallises  out.  The  salt  may  be  also  obtained  by  slow  evapora- 
tion of  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  neutrahsed  with  morphine 
— Nodular  groups  of  crystals  consisting  of  closely  aggregated  needles. 
Effloresces  on  the  surface  at  20° ;  loses  on  the  average  6'54  p.  c. 
water  at  130""  (2CMNHwo«,C8n60«  +  Aq.  «  676  p.  c.  HO)  no  more  at  145°. 
Exhibits  crystal  electricity  (i.  319)  when  heated  to  130°  or  140°,  and 
retains  it  for  an  hour  after  cooling. — Soluble  in  alcohol.  The  easily 
formed  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalis,  alkaline 
carbonates,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  ammonio-chloride  of  calcium  ( Arppe, 
/.  pr.  Chem.  53,  332). 

b.  Acid.  The  solution  a.  is  mixed  with  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  it 
already  contains,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly. — Flat  rectangular 
prisms  which  lose  about  2  p.  c.  water  below  140*  (C?^NH"0«,C8H6o  «  + 
Aq.  a  1-98  p.  e.  HO)  caking  together  slightly  at  the  same  time  and 
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becoming  somewhat  browned.     In  small  quantities  they  are  fusible 
without  decomposition. — Less  soluble  in  water  than  a.  (^ppe). 

Urate  of  Morphine,  —  Obtained  by  boiling  uric  acid  and  morphine 
with  ivater.  Crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  solution  saturated  at  the 
boiling  heat,  in  short  brownish  prisms  which  decompose  when  re- 
ciystallised  (Elderhorst). 

Cj^oconate  of  Morphine,  —  "Dark-yellow,  uncrystallisable,  bitter  mass, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Heller,  J.  pr,  Chetn.  12,  240). 

Rhodizonate  of  Morphine.  —  Hyacinth-red ;  soluble,  with  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Heller). 

Valerate  of  Morphine.  Fine  large  hemihedral  crystals  belonging 
to  the  right  prismatic  system,  with  a  fatty  lustre  on  the  faces.  Smells 
strongly  of  valerianic  acid.  Rhombic  prism  (Fig.  53)  having  the 
obtuse  lateral  edge  symmetrically  truncated  by  j»,  the  dome  u  resting 
on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  and  the  octahedron  a  occurring  only  hemi- 
hedrally.  u  :  u  above  =  125^  47' ,  a :  y  =r  ISO"*  0' ,  a :  w  =  148^  28' ; 
the  acute  lateral  edges  of  y  are  sometimes  bevelled  by  a  prism  of 
102"  8'  (Pasteur,  N,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  38,  445). 

Pt/rotartrate  of  Morphine.  —  Fissured  gum,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol  (Arppe). 

Picric  acid  forms  with  morphine-salts,  a  sulphur-yellow  pulverulent 
precipitate  (v.  Planta) ;  no  precipitate  with  dilute  acetate  of  morphine 
(Merck).  Alcoholic  picric  acid  does  not  precipitate  alcohoUc  morphine 
(G.  Kemp,  Pejyert.  71,  164). 

Ilippurate  of  Morphine,  —  A  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
hippuric  acid  does  not  yield  any  crystals  after  boihng  with  excess  of 
morphine,  but  leaves  on  evaporation  a  syrup,  which  hardens  to  a 
transparent  amorphous  mass  (Elderhorst). 

Morphine-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  gallic  acid  free  from  tannin 
(Pettenkofer,  Pfaff). 

Mecofiate  of  Morphine.  —  Not  crystallisable  ;  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  —  Reddens  iron-salts  (Robiquet,  Liebig).  It  is  present 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium. 

Pectate  of  Morphine, — Recently  precipitated  pectic  add  dissolves 
morphine  even  in  the  cold,  forming  a  thick  gum,  which,  after  dilution 
with  water,  is  thickened  again  by  acids  (Braconnot). 

Kinate  of  Morphine,  —  Transparent  gum  exhibiting  traces  of 
crystallisation  (Henry  &  Plisson,  J.  Pharm.  15,  406). 

2 annate  of  Morphine,  —  Morphine-salts  form  a  white  precipitate 
with  tnicturc  of  galls  (Pettenkofer),  and  with  tannic  acid  (Pelouze) ; 
even  when  diluted  900  times  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  21,  212).  The 
precii)itate  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  acetic  acid,  gallic 
acid  (Pelouze),  and  mhieral  acids  (Duflos).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
(I)ublanc).  If  the  morphine-salt  contains  free  acid,  no  precipitate  is 
formed ;  sometimes  even  neutral  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  gives  no 
precipitate  until  a  trace  of  ammonia  is  added  (Robiquet,  J.  Pharm,  25, 
82).  In  dihite  solutions  of  morphine-sails,  a  small  quantity  of  tincture 
or  infusion  of  galls  produces  a  turbidity,  which  disappears  on  addition 
of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reap})ears  when  more  is  added,  if 
the  tincture,  and  not  the  infusion  of  galls  is  used  (v.  Plauta). 
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C.  With  Alkalis,  Morphine  dissolves  in  117  parts  of  aqueous 
ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*97  (Merck),  remaining  in  crystals  when  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  (Duflos,  Merck).  Recently  precipitated  morphine 
dissolves  in  excess  of  carbonate  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  but 
less  freely  than  in  pure  ammonia  (Riegel,  Fresenius).  Morphine  or  its 
acetate  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper,  sepa- 
rating the  hydrated  oxide ;  since  the  compound  of  ammonia  and 
morphine  which  is  formed  easily  loses  ammonia,  the  solution  continually 
deposits  morphine,  which  again  precipitates  hydrated  oxide  of  copper 
(Kieffer). 

Aqueous  solutions  of  potash  or  soda  dissolve  morphine  very  freely, 
and  deposit  it  in  crystals  when  exposed  to  the  air,  in  proportion  as  they 
absorb  carbonic  acid  (Robinet,  Wittstock).  The  solution  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid  (Braconnot),  also  by  the  alkahne  bicarbouates, 
and  by  sal-ammoniac. 

A  solution  of  morphine  in  haryta-water  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
deposits  a  mixture  of  mor})hine  and  carbonate  of  baiyta  (Robinet). — 
Warm  lime-water  dissolves  morphine  freely,  foraiing  a  bitter  liquid, 
which  is  precipitated  by  acids  (Braconnot),  and  when  exposed  to  the 
ah*,  deposits  morphine  and  carbonate  of  hme  (Robinet). 

D.  With  Organic  oxides,  —  According  to  Choulant,  morphine  dissolves 
in  42  parts  of  cold  or  36  parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  according  to  Buohholz 
&  Brandes,  in  24  parts  boiling  alcohol  of  92  p.  c.  ;  according  to 
Merck,  in  90  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  96  p.  c. ;  according  to  Pettenkofer, 
in  40  parts  of  cold  or  30  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol ;  according  to 
Duflos,  in  20  pai'ts  of  cold,  or  13*3  parta  of  boiUng  absolute  alcohol.  The 
solution  in  cold  alcohol  of  96  p.  c.  is  not  precipitated  by  water  (Merck). 

It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  or  boihng  ether  (Duflos,  Merckl  Anhydrous 
ether  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  morphine,  but  if  snaken  up  with 
water,  scarcely  a  trace ;  recently  precipitated  morphme  dissolves  in  ether 
about  three  times  as  largely  as  the  ciystaUised  base  (Petit).  Ether 
containing  alcohol  dissolves  morphine  (Polstorf).  From  aqueous  mor- 
phine (Petit),  or  from  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  morphine  supersaturated 
with  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  ether  extracts  the  morphine, 
if  shaken  up  with  the  liquid  at  once,  but  not  if  the  morphine  has  been 
allowed  to  become  crystalline.  Ether  does  not  extract  morphine  from 
solutions  containing  excess  of  potash  or  ammonia  (A.  Petit,  N,  J, 
Pharm.  43,  45).  —  Morphine  is  soluble  in  acetic  ether  (Valser,  N,  J, 
Pharm,  43,  49). 

Morphine  dissolves  in  60  pts.  chloroform  (Schlimpert,  N,  Johrh. 
Pharm.  13,  248),  in  175  pts.  (Pettenkofer,  N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  10,  270). 
—  It  is  insoluble  in  glycerin  (Cap  and  Garot,  N,  J,  Phai-m,  26,  81).  — 
Very  soluble  in  hot  fusel-oil  (J.  Erdmann);  insoluble  in  benzol  {RodgcTQ^ 
Anal,  Zeitschr,  1,  516),  and  infixed  oil^  (Geiger;  Cap  &  Garot). 

Morphine  is  rendered  more  soluble  in  water  by  addition  of  picrot- 
oxine  (Pelletier  &  Couerbe,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  54, 186).  —  See  Bmcine.  — 
From  its  solution  in  acetic,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  excess, 
it  is  precipitated  by  5  to  7  pts.  blood-charcoal^  or  ignited  bone-black 
(also  from  its  alcoholic  solution^  but  not  by  moist  bone-black  which 
has  been  purified  by  h^'drochloric  acid,  and  not  re-ignited  (Guthe). 
When  a  hydrochloric  acid  extract  of  opium  is  boiled  with  animal  charcoal  till  all  the 
morphine  is  precipitated,  the  washed  and  dried  charcoal  does  not  give  up  the 
morphine  till  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  alcohol  (Bley,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  62,  162).     The  same  obserratioD  was  made  by  Lefort. 
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Conjugated  Compounds  of  Morphine, 

Sulphomorphide. 

Arppe.     Ann,  Phann.  55,  96. 

Laurent  &  Gerhardt.     N,  J.  Pharm.  14,  302 ;  N.  Ann,  Chim,  Phys, 

24,  112;   abstr.  Compt.  rend,  27,80;  J,  pr.   Chem,  45,869;   Ann. 

Pharm,  68,  359. 

Formation.  By  heating  moq)hine  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  anhydi'ous  sulphuric  acid  over  effloresced 
morphine. 

Preparation,  Sulphate  of  morphine  is  evaporated  down  with  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  heat  being  ultimately  raised  to  150^ 
or  1 60° ;  the  brown  residue  is  treated  with  water,  which  separates  a 
white  substance  ;  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  till  this  substance  is  dissolved, 
and  then  filtered  hot.  On  cooling,  it  deposits  sulphomorphide,  a 
further  quantity  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  yellowish 
brown  residue  left  on  the  filter,  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 
It  may  be  freed  from  adhering  sulphuric  acid  by  washing  (Arppe). 

Properties  After  drying  it  is  whiter  than  before ;  if  it  has  been  too 
strongly  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  has  a  brownish  colour.  Non- 
crystalline microscopic  spherules  (Arppe).  Turns  green,  even  when 
kept  in  a  sealed  tube,  also  when  heated  to  130° — 150°  (Laurent  & 
Gerhardt). 
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According  to  Arppe,  it  contains  4  at.  morphine  to  5  at.  eulphiiric  acid.  Laurent 
&  Q-erhardt  double  the  formula  above  given.  —  Differs  from  sulphate  of  morphine  by 
containing  2  at.  less  water,  and  is  related  thereto  in  the  same  maimer  as  sulphate  of 
ammon  (ii,  458)  to  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Decompositions,  Sulphomorphide  does  not  volatilise  without  de- 
composition ;  when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  leaves  a  very  bulky 
cinder,  difficult  to  burn  (Laurent  &  Gerhardt).  —  2.  The  solution  in 
hot  water  acquires  an  emerald-green  colour  by  boiling.  —  3.  By  con- 
centrated acids  or  alkalis,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  a  brown 
substance,  but  without  reproduction  of  morphine  (Arppe). 

It  appears  to  be  slightly  soluble  imvater,  —  In  water  containing 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  very  easily,  without  alteration 
and  without  forming  salts.     The  acid  solutions  yield  copious  precipi- 
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tales  with  ammonia,  potash,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia;  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  but  not  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  redissolves  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  turns  green  when  exposed  to  the  air.  —  From  the 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  baryta-salts  throw  down  only  part  of  the. 
sulphur  as  sulphuric  acid  (Arppe). 
Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Methyl-morphine. 

H.  How.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  126 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  88,  338. 
Formemorphin, 

Obtained  as  a  hydriodate  by  heating  finely  pulverised  morphine  for 
half  an  hour  to  lOO''  in  a  sealed  tube  with  absolute  alcohol  and  iodide 
of  methyl.  The  crystalline  powder  which  separates  on  cooling,  is 
collected  and  washed  with  alcohol,  or  crystallised  from  hot  water. 

From  the  warm  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodate  of  methyl-morphine, 
oxide  of  silver  separates  iodide  of  silver,  forming  aqueous  methyl- 
morphine,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  translucent,  amor- 
phous mass.  This  mass  is  attacked  by  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  methyl  and  alcohol, 
eyen  in  the  cold,  with  fonnation  of  brown  flocks,  and  at  100**,  with  formation  of  a 
brown  resin,  but  without  yielding  a  hydriodate  of  bimethyl-morphine. 

Hydriodate  of  Methyl-morphine.  —  Colourless,  shining,  square  pris- 
matic needles  which  give  off  4*15  p.  c.  water  at  100°  (2  at.  =  4*04 
HO).  —  Easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 
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Ethyl-morphine. 

C»NH»0>  =  C»*N(C*H»)H"0«,H». 

H.  How.     Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  6,  125  ;  Ann.  Phai^.  88,  336. 
Vtnemorphin. 

Obtained  as  a  hydriodate,  by  heating  finely  pulverised  morphine 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
six  hours.  The  ci-ystals  which  separate  on  cooling  are  collected  and 
washed  with  alcohol. 

From  the  warm  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodate  of  ethyl-morphine, 
oxide  of  silver  separates  iodide  of  silver,  forming  aqueous  ethyU 
morphine.    This  solution  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour  as  soon  as  the 
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hydriodate  is  completely  decomposed;  it  is  strongly  caustic,  and 
leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  solid,  dark  coloured,  translucent  residue, 
which  does  not  crystallise. 

Hijdriodate  of  Ethyl -morphine  separates,  on  cooling  from  solution  in 
hot  water,  in  slender  white  needles,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  give  off  1-98  p.  c.  water  (=  1  at.)  at  100°.  It  is  not  decomposed 
by  ix)tash  or  ammonia.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  weak 
spirit,  but  with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol. 
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Appendix  to  Morphine. 

1.  Pseudomorphine. 

Pelletiek.     J,  Pharm.  21,  575;  N.Br.  Arch.  5,  169;   Ann.  Pharm. 
16,49. 

Discovered  in  1835  by  Pelletier  &  Thiboumery.  —  It  was  found, 
but  only  three  times,  in  opium,  the  aqueous  extract  of  which  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  narcotine. 

The  morphine  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  aqueous  infusion 
of  opium,  still  contained  narcotine  in  these  cases,  even  after  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol;  it  was  therefore  dissolved  in  soda-ley, 
and  filtered  from  the  narcotine.  After  the  alkaline  solution  had  been 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  separated 
from  the  precipitated  morphine,  it  yielded,  on  concentration,  whitish 
scales  of  pseudomorphine  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  were  re- 
crystallised  from  boiling  water.  After  this  treatment,  they  still 
retained  8-83  p.  c.  sulphuric  acid,  which  could  be  extracted  by  boiling 
them  with  ammoniacal  water. 

Pseudomorphine  containing  sulphuric  acid  forms  scales  having  a 
pearly  lustre ;  when  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  dull  scales. 
Cannot  be  molted  or  sublimed.  Has  no  particular  action  on  the 
animal  organism. 

Contains  51*7  p.  c.  C,  5*8  H.,  4-08  N.,  and  38*42  0.,  agreeing  with 
the  formula  CNIl^K)"  (Pelletier).  Seo  Couerbe's  observations  on  this 
analysis  {J.  Pharm.  22,  25),  and  Pelletier's  reply  (iM.  22,  31). 

(It  is  not  certain  whether  the  following  statements  apply  to  pseudomorphine 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  free  from  it.)  —  Pseudomor{)hine  is  decomposed 
hj  heat^  even  before  melting.  —  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  oil,  a  slightly  acid  watery  distillate  containing  ammonia, 
and  leaves  a  tumefied  combustible  cinder.  Nitric  add  colours  pseudo- 
mor[)hine  bright  red,  like  moi*phine,  and  finally  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid.  —  Oil  01  f  vitriol  turns  it  brown,  and  decomposes  it.  —  Ferric  salts 
colour  it  bright  blue,  the  colour  disappearing  on  adding  excess  of  any 
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acid  (as  with  morphine).  —  Pseudomorphine  likewise  dissolves  abun- 
dantly in  a  cold  solution  of  ferric  hydrochlorate,  with  blue  colour, 
changing  to  dirty  green  when  heated,  and  on  subsequent  addition  of 
ammonia  to  wine-red,  with  separation  of  a  slight  precipitate. 

Pseudomorphine  containing  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  in  770  pts. 
water  at  14^,  in  12  pts.  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling ; 
when  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  ammonia,  it  becomes  still  less  soluble. 
—  Dilute  acids,  especially  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acid,  facilitate  the 
solution  to  a  certain  extent,  whereas  dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid 
scarcely  dissolve  pseudomorphine. 

Pseudomorphine  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water  containing 
ammonia^  but  dissolves  readily  in  potash-  and  soda-ley^  separating  out 
again  when  the  solution  is  neutralised. 

In  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  less  soluble  than  in  water; 
somewhat  more  in  alcohol  of  dG^'B. 


2,  Metamorphine. 

WrrrsTEiN.    Pharm.   Viertelj,  9,  481 ;  N.  Br.  Arch.  105,  141 ;  abstr. 
Zeitschr.  Cheni.  Pharm,  4,  101. 

Found  in  one  instance  in  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  opium- 
tincture,  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  hydrochlorate  in  working  up 
these  residues  for  morphine  by  Couerbe's  method.  The  hydrochlorate 
was  decomposed  with  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  silver  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  it ;  the  solution  was  filtered 
from  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  digested  with  carbonate  of  baryta ; 
and  the  washed  mixture  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and  metamorphine  was 
treated  with  alcohol  to  extract  the  latter. 

Properties.  Flat  hard  prisms,  ^th  of  a  line  thick,  united  in 
stellate  groups.  It  has  no  taste  at  first,  but  after  a  while  exhibits  a 
very  faint,  biting  taste,  not  bitter.  When  slowly  heated  to  100°,  it 
becomes  dull,  and  at  130°  assumes  a  grey-brown  colour  without 
melting,  but  when  quickly  heated  it  melts  to  a  colourless  liquid.  The 
aqueous  solution  has  no  alkaline  reaction ;  the  alcoholic  solution  reacts 
slightly  alkaline. 

Decompositions.  1.  Metamorphine,  which  has  been  fused  by  rapid 
heating,  blackens  quickly  when  further  heated,  and  gives  off  an 
alkahne  vapour.  When  slowly  heated  to  225°,  it  turns  brown,  but 
does  not  melt.  —  2.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  metamorphine  with  faint 
transient  coloration,  the  acid  itself  at  the  same  time  acquiiing  a 
grey-brown  colour ;  oil  of  vitriol  heated  with  hydrochlorate  of  meta- 
morphine dissolves  it  with  dirty  red  colour.  —  3.  Aqueous  meta- 
morphine colours  iodic  acid  yellow,  and  slowly  sets  the  iodine  free. 
—  4.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*33  colours  metamorphine  orange-red, 
and  dissolves  it  with  yellow  colour.  —  5.  Ferric  hydrochlorate  docs  not 
colour  aqueous  metamorphine,  but  imparts  a  greyish-blue  colour  to  the 
hydrochlorate.  —  6.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  greyish-black  turbidity 
in    aqueous    metamorphine.      Hydrochlorate  of    metamorphine    and 
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carbonate  of  silver  yield  chloride  of   silver;   but  instead  of  meta- 
morphine,  a  brown  decomposition-product  is  obtained. 

Combinations,    Metamorphine  dissolves  in  6000  pts.  of  cold,  and 
70  pts.  of  boiling  water. 

It  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts.  —  It  dissolves  quickly  in  potash- 
ley  ^  more  slowly  in  aqueous  ammonia ;  also  in  aqueous  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash,  especially  when  warmed.  The 
same  liquids  dissolve  the  hydrochlorate. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Metamorphine.  —  Slender  white  needles  having  a 
silky  lustre;  the  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  and  purely  bitter. — 
Dissolves  in  25  pts.  cold,  and  2  pts.  boiling  water ;  less  freely  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  in  2  pts.  boiling  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  —  At  100°  it 
gives  off  11-56  p.  c.  water,  and  then  contains  12-21  p.  c.  hydrochloric 
acid  [therefore  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  than  (air-dried)  sex-hjdrated 
hydrochlorate  of  morphine  (Wittstein),  hut  nearly  aa  much  as  the  morphine-salt 
dried  at  100°,  with  which  it  is  perhaps  isomeric  (Ludwig,  Apothek.  Zeii.  1,  41)]. 

Prom  hydrochlorate  of  metamorphine,  mercuric  chloride  throws 
down  white  flocks ;  from  terchloride  of  gold,  reddish-yellow ;  from 
bichloride  of  platinum,  light  yellow  flocks  soluble  in  water.  Tannic 
acid  produces  in  the  solution  a  yellowish- white  turbidity. 

Metamorphine  dissolves  in  330  pts.  of  cold,  and  9  pts.  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  90  per  cent.     It  is  insoluble  in  ether. 


3.  Forphyrozine. 

E.  Merck.    Ann.  Fharm.  21,  201. 

Occurs  to  the  amount  of  |  per  cent,  in  East  Indian,  also  in  Smyrna 
opium,  and  probably  also  in  other  sorts  ;  not  in  the  alcohoHc  extracts 
of  European  poppy-heads.  —  On  Gibb's  porphyrorine,  see  the  appendix  to 
ChelerythrtTie. 

On  the  relation  of  porphyroiine  to  acids,  Haussler  {N.  J.  Pharm,  14, 187)  founds 
a  process  for  the  detection  of  opium.  See  also  Bobo-tson  {N,  J,  Fharm,  22, 190 ; 
lAeb.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1852,  742). 

Preparation.  When  opium  is  exhausted  with  boiling  ether,  the 
residue  heated  with  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  then  again  treated  with  boiling  ether,  the  ether  takes  up 
codeine,  thebaine,  porphyroxine,  and  caoutchouc,  which  remain  behind 
when  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in 
cold,  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  and 
precipitated  by  ammonia ;  whereupon  codeine  remains  dissolved, 
while  thebaine  and  porphyroxine  are  precipitated.  On  dissolving  the 
dried  and  pulverised  precipitate  in  boiling  ether,  and  leaving  the 
solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  crystals  of  thebaine  and  resinous 
porphyroxine  remain  behind,  and  may  be  separated  by  alcohol,  which 
easily  dissolves  the  porphyroxine. 

Properties,    Slender,  shining  needles.    Neutral. 

With  oil  of  vitriol,  and  with  mtro-sulp^Mric  acid^  it  assumes  an  olive- 
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green  colour.  The  colourless  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric,  hydrochlmHc, 
or  nitric  acid  assumes,  on  boiling,  a  purple-red  colour,  changing  to 
rose-red  on  dilution ;  the  solution  in  acetic  acid  remains  colourless, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat.  Alkalis  decolorise  the  liquids,  and  produce  a 
white  precipitate ;  and  on  subsequently  adding  any  acid,  even  acetic 
acid,  to  the  solution,  the  red  colour  is  restored  without  the  application 
of  heat.  The  purple-red  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  protochloride  of  tin  and  by  tannic  acid ;  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
renders  it  rose-red  ;  chloride  of  gold,  dirty  red ;  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  copper.  Ferrous  hydrochlorate  colours  the  solution 
brown. 

Insoluble  in  water  (Riegel). 

Porphyroxine  is  precipitated  by  alkalis  from  its  colourless  solution 
in  dilute  acids,  as  a  loose  bulky  mass,  which  cakes  together  when 
heated,  and  is  very  friable  when  cooled  (Merck).  It  dissolves  slowly 
in  concentrated  aqueous  tartaric  acid,  and  on  mixing  the  solution  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  porphyroxine  is  thrown  down  as  a  dirty  white 
precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  (Riegel,  N,  Br.  Arch. 
68,  288).  —  Porphyroxine  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Primary  Nucleus  C**II" ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C'*H"0**. 

Evemic  Acid. 

Stenhouse.     Phil  Trans.  1848,  79  ;  Ann,  Pharm,  68,  83 ;  abstr.  N.  J. 

Pharm.  15,  229. 
0.  Hesse.     Ann.  Pharm,  117,  297. 

Occurrence.  In  Evemia  prunastri,  according  to  Stenhouse,  together 
with  usnic  acid ;  according  to  Hesse,  in  variable  and  sometimes  very 
email  quantity.  Bochleder  &  Heldt,  who  found  lecanoric  acid  (xiL  837)  in 
JEv.  prunastriy  appear  to  have  examined  another  lichen  (Stenhouse). 

Preparation,  The  extract  of  the  lichen,  prepared  with  thin  milk 
of  lime  (as  in  the  preparation  of  lecanoric  acid,  xii.  337,  3),  is  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  either  boiled  with  dilute 
alcohol,  or  dried  and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  evemic  acid,  which 
passes  into  the  solution,  must  be  purified  by  recrystallisation,  with  help 
of  animal  charcoal.  —  Stenhouse  treats  the  precipitate  produced  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  alcohol,  only  till  f  rds  of  it  is  dissolved ;  the 
usnic  acid  is  then  left  behind. 

Properties.  Colourless  needles,  without  taste  or  odour,  having  an 
acid  reaction,  and  not  giving  off  any  water  at  100*"  (Stenhouse). 
White  crystals  arranged  in  spherical  groups,  melting  at  about  164° 
(Hesse). 
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Decompositions.  1.  Evernic  acid  heated  on  platinum-foil  bums 
easily  and  without  residue.  —  2.  By  diy  distillation  it  yields  an  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  and  a  sublimate  of  orcin  (Stcnhouse).  —  3.  The  acid 
absorbs  bromine  (Hesse).  —  4.  Aqueous  chloride  of  lime  colours  it 
yellowish.  —  5.  The  solution  in  excess  of  ammonia  acquires  a  dark-red 
colour  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  days.  —  6.  When  a  solution  of 
evernic  acid  in  a  slight  excess  of  potash-lei/  or  baryta-water  is  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes,  eveminic  acid,  orcin,  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced 
(Stenhouse) : 

C34H180W  +  2H0  «  C«ff0O8  +  C"H»0^  +  2C0*: 

but  it  is  possible  that  orsellic  acid  (xii,  371)  may  be  produced,  together 
with  everninic  acid,  in  the  first  instance,  and'  afterwards  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  orcin  (Strecker,  Ann.  Pharm,  68,  112). 

Combinations.  Evernic  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold,  sparingly  soluble 
in  boiling  water ^  and  separates  in  white  flakes  on  cooling  (Stenhouse). 

Potash-salt.  The  solution  of  evernic  acid  in  excess  of  cold  potash- 
ley,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
through  it,  the  potash-salt  being  easily  soluble  in  potash-ley,  but  not 
in  cold  water  or  in  carbonate  of  potash.  The  crystals  are  purified  by 
recryetallisation  from  weak  spirit,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

Colourless,  and  with  a  fine  silky  lustre  (Stenhouse). 


84  0  

Crystals. 
204    

...     55-14    .. 
...       4-06    .. 
...     2810     .. 
...     12-70    .. 

Stenhouse. 
mean. 
55-55 

15  H 

15     

4-36 

13  0 

KO  

104    

47    

27-80 

12-30 

C»^H«KO"    

370    

...  100-00    .. 

10000 

Baryta-salt.  —  The  acid  is  triturated  with  baryta- water ;  carbonic 
acid  is  passed  into  the  mixture  ;  and  the  precipitate  is  treated  with 
warm  dilute  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  salt  and  deposits  it  on  eva- 
poration in  small  groups  of  heavy  crystals.  —  Dissolves  slightly  in 
water,  very  easily  in  weak  spirit  (Stenhouse,  Hesse). 

Stenhouse. 
at  100*.  mean. 

84  C    2040     49-95     5031 

16  H  160    3-91     4-03 

14  O  1120    27-48     2723 

BaO 76-4     18-66     1843 

0MH»6BaO"  +  Aq  ....  4084    100*00     10000 

It  appears  then  to  retain  1  at.  water  at  100*  (Stenhouse,  Hesse).    The  latter 
found  18-66  p.  c.  baryta. 
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The  acid  dissolves  in  cold  akohol,  very  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  easily  in  ether. 


Appendix  to  vol.  xiii.  p.  355. 

LvEvemiiiic  Acid. 

Stenhousb.     Ann.  Pharm.  68,  86. 
Hesse.     Ann.  Pharm.  117,  299. 

Formation.    By  boiling  evernic  acid  with  strong  bases  (p.  444). 

Preparation.  Evemic  acid  is  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  a  slight 
excess  of  baryta- water ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from  carbonate  of 
baryta;  and  the  resulting  eveminic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  pinified  by  recrystallisation,  with  help  of  animal 
charcoal.  The  orcin  remams  in  the  filtrate  (Stenhouse).  If  the  lichen 
is  rich  in  evernic  acid,  it  may  be  boiled  with  water,  the  slightly  acid 
distillate  concentrated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  mixed  after 
removal  of  the  separated  brown  substances,  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
whereupon  the  liquid,  which  is  milky  at  first,  becomes  clear  after 
standing  for  some  time,  from  separation  of  crystalline  eveminic  acid. 
This  product  must  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  dilute  alcohol  and 
decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  after  neutralisation  with  ammo- 
nia ;  the  ammouia-salt  is  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
(Hesse). 

Properties.  Long  capillary  needles  having  a  silky  lustre  (Stenhouse). 
Crystals  resembling  benzoic  acid,  and  melting  at  157°  (Hesse),  giving 
off  at  high  temperatures  a  suffocating  vapour  and  a  colourless  subli- 
mate (of  unaltered  acid?  Kr.)  (Stenhouse,  Hesse).  Tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous (Stenhouse),  tastes  slightly  acid  (Hesse).  Reddens  litmus.  Does 
not  lose  weight  at  100°. 

Stenhouse.  Hesse. 

Crystals,  mean, 

18  0   108     59-34.    59-37     58*9 

10  H  10     5-49    5-72     6-6 

8  O  64     3517     34-91     355 

CWffoOS 182     10000     100-00     lOO'O 

Differs  fi^om  orsellie  acid  (xii,  371)  and  from  carbohydrokinonic  acid  (rri.  235) 
by  O^H*  and  C^H*  respectively,  but  is  not  homologous  with  these  acids  (Hesse). 
Isomeric  withyeratric  acid  (xiii.  354). 

It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  cold  dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  concentrated 
acid  attacks  it  when  heated,  giving  off  red  fumes.  The  products  of 
the  reaction  are  evernitic  and  oxalic  acids  (Hesse).  —  It  dissolves  in 
oil  of  vitriol^  the  solution  becoming  brown  after  a  while  ;  it  dissolves 
with  brown  colour  in  fuining  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes  carbonised 
when  heated,   with  evolution  of    sulphurous    acid    (Hesse).      The 
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ammoniacal  solution  does  not  turn  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  —  With 
chloride  of  lime  it  assumes  a  yellowish  colour.  —  When  boiled  with 
potash' let/  or  baryta-water,  it  does  not  yield  orcin  (Stenhouse). — 
Aqueous  eveminic  acid  is  coloured  violet  by  ferric  hydrochhrate 
(Hesse). 

Nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 

Eveminate  of  Potash,  —  Crystalline  laminsB,  very  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  hot  alcohol,  sparingly  in  cold  weak  spirit  (Stenhouse). 

Baryta-salt,  —  Evemic  acid  is  boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  baryta- 
water  ;  the  solution  is  neutralised  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  it, 
then  filtered  and  evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  freed  from  orcin  and 
colouring  matter  by  washing  with  ether  or  cold  alcohol.  The  un- 
dissolved baryta-salt  may  be  crystallised  from  warm  weak  spirit.  — 
Hard,  four-sided  prisms,  containing,  after  two  days'  drying  in  a 
vacuum,  2  at.  water,  and  after  four  days,  1  at.,  which  it  gives  off 
at  100°. 


WUh  1  at. 

wtUer. 

WUh  2  at  water. 

18  0  ....  1080  .... 

43-30 

18  C  ....  1080 

....     41-79 

18  C  ....  1080  ....    40-38 

9  H....      90  .... 

361 

10  H  ...     100 

....      3-87 

11  H  ...     110  ....      411 

7  0  ....     660  .... 

22-46 

8  0  ...     640 

....     24-82 

9  0  ...    72-0  ....    26-94 

BaO     76-4  .... 

30-63 

BaO     76-4 

....     29-52 

BaO     76-4  ....    28-57 

249-4  ....  10000 


168-4  ....  100-00 


277-4  ....  10000 


Analyses  by  Stenhoiue. 

at  100**.  4  days  in  vacuo, 

...     4313  4212     

...      8-91  4-24    

...     22-80  24-36     


C    

H 

O  

BaO  30-16     29-28     28*20 

10000 


2  d-ays  in  vacuo, 

4111 

4-28 

26-41 


100-00    100-00 


Silver-salt,      Obtained  as  a    white    precipitate   by  treating  the 
ammonia-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver  (Stennouse). 


18  0  

9  H 

7  O  

Ago.. 


108 

9 

56 

116 


Stenhouse. 

87-37    8712 

812    3-22 

19-38    19-66 

40-13     40-00 


Ci8H»AgO» 289    10000    10000 


Eveminic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
ether  (Stenhouse),  less  easily  in  boiling  benzene. 


It  dissolves  in 


2.  Eveminate  of  EthyL 

Stenhouse^    Ann,  Pharm,  68, 90. 


JBveminic  acid. 
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When  evemic  acid  is  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  strong  alcohol 
and  hydrate  of  potash  till  it  is  dissolved,  carbonic  acid  gas  then 
passed  into  the  brown  liquid,  and  this  liquid  concentrated  and  left  to 
cool,  long  prisms  are  obtained,  while  orcin  remains  in  the  mother- 
hquor.  —  The  same  ciystals  are  produced  on  boiling  evernic  acid  with 
absolute  alcohol  for  8  or  10  hours,  and  may  be  obtained,  though  con- 
taminated with  resin,  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  ex- 
tracting the  orcin  with  cold  water.  They  are  not  formed  on  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  eveniinic  acid, 
which  therefore  appears  to  produce  the  ethyUc  ether  only  when  in 
the  nascent  state. 

Long  white  prisms,  which  melt  at  56**,  and  solidify  in  the  crystalline 
form  on  cooling.     Tasteless  and  inodorous. 

Stenhouse. 
mean. 

22  C  132     62-86     6293 

14  H 14    6-67    6-94 

8  O „ 64    30-47     3013 

C*H»0,CWH«07 210    10000     10000 

Stenliouse,  by  treating  the  ether  with  melting  hydrate  of  potash,  obtained  alcohol 
but  no  orcin ;  hence  the  compound  cannot  be  the  ether  of  evemic  acid. 

Not  altered  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  coloured  by  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  —  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with 
potash' let/. 

Nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  ; 
insoluble  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash,  but  easily  soluble 
in  potash-ley,  and  precipitated  in  its  original  state  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  —  Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


3.  Evemitic  Acid. 
?  C"N»H»0"  =  C"X«H',0*. 
Hesse.     Ann,  Pharm,  117,  300. 
See  page  445. 

Eveminic  acid  is  heated  with  10  times  its  weight  of  pure  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  till  it  is  dissolved,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas; 
the  solution  is  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  ;  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol.  The  solution,  after 
being  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and 
then  left  to  cool,  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  amorphous  substance 
which  must  be  removed ;  and  the  filtrate,  if  then  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  yields  evernitic  acid. 

Capillary,-  pale  yellow  prisms,  often  several  inches  long,  or  white 
crystalline  powder.  Has  an  acid  reaction  -in  alcoholic,  but  not  in 
aqueous  solution.  Melts  when  heated,  and  then  carbonises;  when 
quickly  heated  it  detonates  slightly. 

Dissolves  in  830—1000  pts.  water  at  25°,  more  easily  in  boiling 
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water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  has  a  bitter  taste,  colours  the 
skin  yellow,  and  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  from  separation  of  oil- 
drops,  which  afterwards  change  to  crystals. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Potash-salt,  —  When  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
evemitic  acid  in  aqueous  potash,  the  greater  part  of  the  potash-salt 
separates  out,  and  may  be  washed  with  water  and  dried  in  the  air.  — 
Neutral,  orange-red  needles,  which  detonate  when  heated,  and  are 
carbonised  by  oil  of  vitriol.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  —  Over  oil  of  vitriol  it  gives  off  6*7  p.  c.  water  (3  at.  = 
6-76  p.  c). 

Over  oil  qfmirioL  Hesse. 

18  0 1080    2900    28*6 

8  N 420     11-28    

8  H 80    212     2-8 

17  0 1360    36-65    

2  K 78-4    2105    21*7 

Ci8X3K2n70*  +  aq 372-4     10000 

Hesse  likewise  regards  as  possible,  the  formula  C^^K'H^H'O^  +  Saq.,  which  requires 
nearly  the  same  numbers. 

Ban/ta-sa It. -^Brovmiah.  yellow  needles,  which  separate   after  a 
while  from  the  solution  of  tne  soda-salt  mixed  with  acetic  acid  and  - 
acetate  of  baryta.  —  Detonates  with  great  violence  and  leaves  char- 
coal. 

Lead-salt.  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  added  to  the  solution  of  an 
evemitate  mixed  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  throws  down  stellate 
groups  of  brown-yellow  needles,  which  detonate  when  heated,  and 
after  drying  at  100°  contain  30  p.  c.  lead.  —  Neutral  or  basic  solutions 
yield  lead-salts  of  different  composition. 

Evernitic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol ;  it  is  likewise  soluble  in 
ether. 

Primary  Nucleus  C**!!" ;  Oxyazo-nuckus  C'*NH"^0". 

Atropine. 

C**Nn»K)*  =  C"NH«0«,H«. 

G£iGER  &  Hesse.     Ann.  Pharm.  5,  43  and  6,  44 ;  further,  7,  269  and 

272. 
LiEBiQ.     Ann.  Pharm.  6,  66. 
Mein.     Ann.  Pharm.  6,  67. 
0.  IIenry.     J.  Pharm.  21,  226. 
Brandes.     Ann.  Pharm.  9,  122. 
H.  Trommsdorff.     iV^.  Br.  Arch.  18,  82. 

W.  RicnTER.     J.pr.  Chem.  11,  29  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Pharm.  24,  212. 
V.  Planta.     Ann.  Pharm.  74,  245  ;  Pharm.  Centr.   1850,   561 ;  Chem. 

Gaz.  1850,  349  ;   Lieb.  Kopp*s  Jahvesher.  1850,  433. 
ITiNTERBERGER.      Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  7,  432  ;  Ann.  Pharm^ S2,  818. 
H.  LuDWiG.     N.  Br.  Arch.  107,  129. 
W.  Ormlet.     Cliem.  News.  2,  13;    Pep.  Chim.  pure  2,  429. 
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Daturine,  Bisoovered  in  1831  by  Mein,  and  in  1833  by  G«iger  &  Hesae,  the 
latter  of  whom  showed  that  the  products  preyiouslj  described  as  atropine,  especially 
the  volatile  atropine  of  Brandos  {Ann.  Pkarm.  1,  68  and  230)  were  not  the  actiye 
principle  of  belladonna,  and  moreoTer  were  not  pure.  Liebig  &  v.  Planta  established 
the  composition  of  atropine,  and  the  latter  demonstrated  its  identity  with  daturine. 

Occurrence,  In  the  Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna)  and  the 
Thorn-apple  (Datura  Stramonium),  —  In  the  seed  of  Datura  arborea 
(Walz,  Jahresb.pr.  Fharm.  24,  353). 

Bichter's  atropie  acid  from  beIladonna-root«  forms  long  spicular  crystals,  volatile, 
different  from  benzoic  acid ;  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  investigated  (J.  jpr. 
Che^n.  11,  33). 

Commercial  atropine  contains,  according  to  Hiibschmann  {Schweiz,  Pharm. 
ZeUschr.  1858,  No.  5;  Pharm.  Viertelj.  8,  126  j  N.  Br.  Arch.  90,  62),  a  second 
base,  Hiibschmann's  belladonnine,  which,  when  a  salt  of  atropine  is  imperfectly  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonat«  of  potash,  separates  first  as  a  liquid  resin.  It  forms  a  nearly 
colourless,  amorphous  gum,  having  a  slightly  bitter,  burning,  sharp  taste,  and  alkaline 
reaction.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  neutralises  acids,  and  is  precipitated 
from  its  sulphate  by  ammonia.  It«  solution  in  dilute  alcohol  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate with  tartar-emetic,  orange-coloured  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  grey  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  reddish  yellow  with  chloride  of  gold ;  no  precipitate  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead  or  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  Sulphate  of  belladonnine  forms  a 
white  precipitate  with  tannic  acid.  Belladonnine  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
It  is  perhaps  amorphous  atropine  P  (£r.)  —  (On  Liibeking's  belladonnine,  see  N.  Br. 
Arch.  18,  75,  and  Berzel.  Jahresher.  20,  325). 

Preparation,  From  the  herb  of  Deadly  Nightshade,  1.  The  fresh 
plant,  gathered  immediately  before  flowering,  is  bruised ;  the  juice  is 
expressed,  heated  to  80°  or  90°,  till  the  albumin  coagulates,  then 
filtered  and  left  to  cool ;  and  caustic  potash  and  chloroform  are  added 
to  it  in  the  proportion  of  4  grms.  potash  and  30  grms.  chloroform  to  a 
litre.  The  liquid  having  been  agitated  and  left  at  rest  for  half  an 
hour,  the  chloroform,  holding  atropine  in  solution,  settles  down  to  the 
bottom  as  a  greenish  oil,  which  is  collected,  washed  with  water,  and 
distilled.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  liquid  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash ; 
and  the  precipitated  atropine  is  collected  and  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol.  (Rabourdin,  N,  J,  Fharm.  18,  407 ;  J»  pr,  Chem, 
61,  256).  Atropine  may  also  be  prepared  from  Extractum  Belladonnce 
(Rabourdin). 

2.  Extract  of  belladonna  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered,  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  soda  and  agitated  with  ether, 
which  must  be  pipetted  off  after  a  while  and  renewed.  The  first 
ethereal  extract,  when  evaporated,  leaves  yellowish,  the  second 
greenish  atropine ;  the  extract,  after  having  been  twice  treated  with 
ether,  still  yields  to  ether-alcohol  a  certain  quantity  of  atropine,  but 
more  impure  ;  it  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  separa- 
tion with  soda-ley,  and  solution  in  ether.  —  As  the  whole  of  the  atro- 
pine thus  obtained  still  contains  chlorophyll  and  fat,  its  solution  in  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  digested  with  animal  charcoal 
till  it  becomes  pale  yellow,  then  filtered  and  precipitated  vnth  soda-ley ; 
and  the  precipitate,  when  it  no  longer  increases,  is  collected,  washed, 
pressed,  dried,  aj^d  crystallised  from  boiling  water  (Geiger  &  Hesse), 

From  tJie  roots  of  Deadly  Nightshade,  —  1.  The  freshly  pulverised 
roots  are  exhausted  by  several  days'  digestion  with  alcohol ;  the  tine- 
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tiires  are  agitated  with  a  quantity  of  dry  hydrate  of  potash  equal  to 
•j^th  of  the  weight  of  roots  employed,  then  filtered,  neutralised  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  freed  from  separated  gypsum  by  filtration,  and 
from  alcohol  by  distillation  ;  and  the  residue,  when  it  amounts  to  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roots  employed,  is  mixed  by  drops  wnth  a  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  till  the  liquid  exliibits  a  dirty  turbidity. 
On  standing,  it  deposits  a  resin,  which  is  filtered  off  after  some  hours ; 
and  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  left  to  itself  for 
12  or  14  hours,  yields  crystallised  atropine.  The  atropine  thus  ob- 
tained is  collected,  pressed,  dried,  stirred  up  with  water,  again  pressed 
and  dried,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  poured 
into  water ;  and  the  liquid  is  left  to  itself  and  concentrated,  if  neces- 
sary, till  it  deposits  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation 
(Mein).  —  2.  Procter  (Kuktze's  Notken,  13,  13),  drenches  and  exhausts 
the  pulverised  roots  with  alcohol  in  a  percolator ;  ag*itates  the  tincture 
with  slaked  hme ;  leaves  it  in  contact  therewith  for  24  hours ;  slightly 
supersaturates  the  decanted  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  then  filters  and 
evaporates  it  to  a  syrup;  removes  the  fat  which  separates;  dilutes; 
filters  ;  agitates  the  filtrate  with  chloroform  (which  does  not  dissolve 
sulphate  of  atropine) ;  removes  the  chloroform ;  adds  potash-ley  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  an  alkaline  reaction ;  then  fresh  chloro- 
form, which  now  takes  up  the  atropine,  and  after  being  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation.  The 
atropine  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  recrystallisation,  with  help  of 
animal  charcoal. 

3.  Eight  pounds  of  belladonna-roots  are  exhausted  with  cold  water; 
the  infusion  is  brought  into  a  state  of  fermentation  by  addition  of 
yeast  at  20°  or  30°,  in  order  to  destroy  the  sugar;  the  fermented 
liquid  is  filtered  and  boiled  up ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
and  this  syrup  is  mixed  with  8  oz.  of  aqueous  ammonia  and  41bs.  of 
alcohol.  The  tincture  decanted  after  24  hours  is  distilled ;  and  the 
residue  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  an  extract,  which  is 
shaken  up  with  2oz.  of  ammonia  and  lib.  of  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
with  lib-  of  ether.  The  limpid  liquid  separated  from  the  deposit  is 
distilled,  and  the  residue  mixed  with  water  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup 
and  stirred  up  with  'concentrated  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the 
whole  of  the  atropine  as  a  yellow-brown  precipitate,  while  Richter's 
atropic  acid  (p.  449)  and  other  substances  remain  in  solution.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  ammonia- water ;  melted  in  the  water-bath 
under  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  warmed  with  16  pts.  water;  neu- 
tralised with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  heated  to  boiling  with  animal 
charcoal.  The  filtrate,  evaix)rated  to  the  crystallising  point  and  im- 
mediately mixed  with  ammonia,  deposits  white  atropine,  which  must 
be  washed  with  ammonia,  and  freed  from  ammonia  by  fusion  under 
a  small  quantity  of  water  (W.  Richter). 

Bouchardat '(Z/e5.  Kopp's  Jahvesber.  1849,  387;  Gerhardfs  Traite,  4, 
201),  precipitates  the  atropine  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  biniodide 
of  potassium ;  decomposes  the  precipitates  with  zinc  and  water ;  and 
after  decomposing  the  iodide  of  zinc  with  carbonate  of  potash,  ex- 
tracts the  atropine  with  alcohol. — Comp.  Hcnrj''8  method,  vii,  177,  3; 
also  the  process  of  Samuel  Simes  (J.  Pharm.  20,  201).~Luxton's  process  {Phatfn. 
J.  Trans,  li,  299),  yields  no  atropine,  but  only  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 
F.  Muck  {Pharm.  VierteJj.  5,  219).  — Weppen  {N.  Br.  Arch.  87,  152). 

When  thorn-apple  seeds  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  atropine, 
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the  product  must  be  boiled  for  a  considerable  time  with  alcohol.  — 
Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  atropine, 
boiling  or  prolonged  contact  with  caustic  alkaUs  or  magnesia  must  be 
avoided  (Geiger  &  Hesse ;  Brandes).  —  The  yield  does  not  exceed 
•J  p.  c.  of  the  di-ied  belladonna-root  (from  the  herb  of  belladonna,  and 
from  thorn-apple  seeds  it  is  even  less)  (Procter).  —  On  the  detection  of 
atropine  in  the  urine  of  persons  who  have  been  poisoned  with  it,  see  Allan  (Atm. 
Pharm.  71,  233)  ;  also  Blej  (iV.  Br,  Arch.  91,  1). 

Properties.  Colourless,  sliining  prisms  and  needles  grouped  in 
tufts  ;  from  alcohol  it  is  obtained,  partly  in  crystals,  partly  as  a  vitreous 
mass  which  becomes  crystalline  after  some  time  only  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 
It  melts  at  90°,  without  loss  of  weight,  to  a  transparent  mass  which 
becomes  brittle  on  cooling,  exhibits  stellate  groups  of  needles  when 
further  heated  and  cooled,  and  volatilises  partially  without  decom- 
position at  140°  (v.  Planta  ;  Geiger  &  Hesse).  On  heating  it  between 
two  watch-glasses,  part  of  it  subUmes,  condensing  in  the  form  of 
varnish  (Mein),  in  indistinct  ciystals  (Richter).  By  prolonged  boiling 
mth  water,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  volatilised  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  — 
Heavier  than  water.  Inodorous  in  the  pure  state,  but  has  an  offensive 
odour  when  impure.  Has  a  very  repulsive  bitter  taste,  with  long- 
continued  after- taste.  Acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  and  dilates  the 
pupil  when  introduced  into  the  eye  (Geiger  &  Hesse;  Mein). 
On  the  action  of  atropine,  see  Schroff  (N.  Sepert.  5,  603)  ;  Czermak  {Wien.  Akad, 
Ber.  39,  432  and  526).  After  poisoning  with  stramonium,  atropine  is 
found  in  the  urine  (Allan).  —  Permanent  in  the  air.  Exerts  an  alkaline 
reaction  on  litmus  and  turmeric  (Geiger  &  Hesse  ;  Mein).  Exhibits 
slight  IsBvorotatory  power  (Buignet,  CompL  rend.  52,  1085). 

Liebig.       t.  Platna. 
a.     mean.     b. 

34  C    204    ....     70-58    ....     7003    ....     7023     ....    69-80 

N     14     ....       4-85     ....       4-83     ....       526     ....       494 

23  H    23     ....       7*96    ....       783    ....      823     ....      801 

6  O    48    ....     16-61     ....     17-31     ....     16-28    ....     17*75 

0"NH2806 289     ....  10000    ...  10000    ....  10000    ....  100*00 

a  obtained  firom  Atropa  ;  h  from  Datura. 

Decomposition.  1.  When  heated  for  some  time  to  100°,  it  turns 
brown  without  further  decomposition,  and  between  150**  and  190° 
becomes  darker,  and  partly  volatilises.  At  a  stronger  heat,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  oily  liquid  passes  over,  which  is  very  poisonous, 
then  a  thick  brown  empyreumatic  oil,  together  with  ammoniacal 
vapours,  while  charcoal  remains  behind  (Geiger  and  Hesse.)  —  2.  When 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  swells  up,  emits  offensive  white 
vapours,  buriis  with  a  bright  very  fuliginous  flame,  and  leaves  a 
shining  black  charcoal,  which  disappears  on  continued  ignition  (Geiger 
&  Hesse ;  Mein).  The  vapour  of  burning  atropine  smells  like  benzoic  ocid 
(Ludwig). — 3.  By  prolonged  contact  with  waterand  air,  either  at  ordinary 
or  at  higher  temperatmes,  it  becomes  uncrystallisable,  yellow,  fetid, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  but  is  not  completely  decomposed 
(Geiger  &  Hesse).  —  4.  In  chlorine  gas  it  assumes  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
melts,  and  is  converted  into  hydrochlorate  of  atropine,  without 
further  alteration  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  —  5.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves 
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atropine  with  pale-yellow  colour,  changing  to  orange  when  heated, 
the  liquid  at  the  same  time  giving  off  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous 
fumes  and  becoming  colourless  and  transparent  when  boiled.  It  does 
not  contain  nitric  acid,  still  exhibits  the  reactions  of  atropine  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  tincture  of  galls,  but  exerts  scarcely  any  action  on 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  —  6.  Aqueous  ckromate  of  potash 
is  reduced  by  atropine  only  after  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  on 
boiling  and  concentrating  the  green  solution,  benzoic  acid  is  evolved, 
and  the  residue,  if  then  treated  with  potash,  gives  off  alkaline  vapours 
smelling  like  hcn-ings : 

C«NH»06     =     C»H»02     +     C^^H^O*     +     Qf^^SW    (H.  Ludwig). 
Benzylic  Benzoic  Propyl- 

alcohol.  acid.  amine. 

According  to  Pfoiffer,  however  {Ann.  Pharm.  128,  275),  the  only  nitrogenous  com- 
pound formed  in  the  reaction  is  ammonia.     See  also  decomposition  with  baryta,  — 

7.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  atropine  in  the  cold  without  colour,  the 
solution  when  heated  becoming  red,  then  black,  and  giving  off  sul- 
phurous acid  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  The  colourless  solution  of  atropine 
in  cold  oil  of  vitriol  turns  brown  when  heated  (Mein ;  Guy),  and  gives 
off  the  odour  of  orange-flowers  (Gulielmo,  Pharm,  Viertelj.  12,  219). — 

8.  When  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine  containing  excess 
of  acid,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  100°,  the  atropine  is  resolved  into 
ammonia,  and  a  brown  resmous  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  has  no  alkaline  reaction,  but  dissolves  in 
aqueous  acids,  forming  solutions  which  exhibit  a  blue  fluorescence 
when  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  Atropine  when 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  does  not  yield  any  sugar  (Ludwig). 

9.  Aqueous  alkalis  decompose  atropine  but  slowly  in  the  cold,  and 
only  after  24  hours'  contact,  but  on  heating  the  liquid,  complete  decom- 
position takes  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia  and  formation 
of  brown  products  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  Atropine  boiled  with  strong  potesh- 
ley,  melts  to  drops  of  oil,  which  float  on  the  alkaline  liquid  in  that  form  long  after 
cooling  (Ludwig).  Ammonia  and  oxide  of  silver  do  not  act  upon  atropine,  even 
with  the  aid  of  heat  (Q^eiger  &  Hesse). 

%  Atropine  heated  with  6  pts.  of  hydrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  15  pts.  water,  is 
resolved  into  a  volatile  base  and  an  acid,  the  soda-salt  of  which,  when  freed 
from  excess  of  soda,  and  purified  by  solution  in  absolute  alcohol,  addition  of  ether 
(which  precipitates  admixed  soda-salts),  and  evaporation  of  the  filtrate,  forms  a  clear 
varnish-like  mass,  which  cannot  be  made  to  crystallise  even  at  0°.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  slightly  alkaline.  It  dissolves  completely  in  a  small  quantity  of  wat«r, 
but  the  solution  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  a  larger  quantity.  On  evaporating 
the  filtered  solution,  redissolviug  in  water,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  the  organic 
acid  separates  in  oily  drops  which  afterwards  crystallise.  It  may  be  freed  from 
chloride  of  sodium  by  washing  with  cold  water,  in  wliich  it  is  but  "slightly  soluble, 
then  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  freed  by  filtration 
from  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  resinous  substanc^e,  wliich  appears  to  be  a  product 
of  its  decomposition.  From  the  hot  filtered  solution  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in 
rhombic  tables  resembling  benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  about  98°,  solidifies  at  about 
95**,  and  at  105°  begins  to  sublime  without  decomposition  in  white  needles.  Its 
vapour  is  pungent  like  that  of  benzoic  acid,  but  has  more  of  a  sweetish  character. 
When  it  is  oxidised  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  pungent 
odour  of  benzoic  acid  becomes  more  decided.  The  acid,  purified  as  completely  as 
possible  and  perfectly  white,  gave  by  analysis  73-6  p.  c.  carbon  and  6*1  hydrogen, 
whence  Pfeilfer  assigns  to  it  the  formula  0«H»»0*  (calc.  74*1  C.  and  6*2  H.),  but  it 
agrees  almost  as  nearly  with  Kraut's  atropic  acid  C^^H^'O*  (p.  458).  —  The  volatile 
base  forms  a  hydrochlorate  which  crystallises  in  splendid  concentric  groups  of  needles 
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shooting  out  in  arborescent  forms  at  the  edges,  and  deliquescing  in  the  air.  Two 
grms.  atropine  yielded  1-65  grm.  of  the  soda-salt  above  described,  and  only  030  grm. 
of  the  hydrochlorate  of  this  base.  —  An  analysis  of  the  hydrochlorate,  made  with  a 
very  small  quantity  (Ol  grm.)  gave  544  p. c.  C,  100  H.,  207  CI  and  101  N., 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  40  p.  c. :  if  tJiis  be  attributed  to  water,  the  base  must  be 
regarded  as  free  from  oxygen.  The  hydrochlorate  forms  with  terchloride  of  gold 
an  easily  soluble  double  salt,  and  with  bichloride  of  platinum  an  unctuous  resinous 
compound  (Pfeifler,  Ann.  Pharm.  128,  275).  f. 

10.  Atropine  heated  with  haryta-icater^  is  resolved  into  atropic  acid 
^  and  tropine  (Kraut,  see  page  45)  : 

C*'NH230«  +  2H0  =  C»8H80*  +  C^«NIP701 

11.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  atropine  assumes  a  blood-red  colour 
when  q/anogen  gas  is  passed  through  it,  and  deposits,  on  spontaneous 
evaporation,  a  red  .uncrystaUisable  syrup,  insoluble  in  water  (Hinter- 
berger). 

Combinations.  Atropine  dissolves  in  300  pts.  cold  water  (v.  Planta)  ; 
350  pts.  (Cap&Garot);  450  pts.  at  21°  (Brandes) ;  500  pts.  at  19°; 
daturine  in  280  pts.  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  It  dissolves  in  58  pts.  boiling 
water  (47  pts.  according  to  Brandes  ;  daturine  in  72  pts.  according  to 
Geiger  &  Hesse)  ;  and  does  not  separate  on  cooling ;  after  long  boiling 
it  dissolves  in  30  pts.  water,  from  which  solution  a  large  proportion 
crystallises  out  (Geiger  and  Hesse).  Atropine  in  excess  melts  in 
boiling  water  to  an  oil  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 

Atropine  unites  with  acids^  forming  salts.  When  an  acid  is  satu- 
rated as  completely  as  possible  with  atropine,  the  resulting  compound 
is  basic,  and  easily  crystallisable ;  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  atropine, 
it  is  acid,  uncrystaUisable,  and  hygroscopic  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  Mein 
&  Richter  hkewise  found  atropine-salts  ciystallisable  (daturine-salts, 
according  to  Geiger  &  Hesse,  crystallise  with  remarkable  beauty), 
whereas  v.  Planta  &  Uinterberger  obtained  them  as  syrups,  exhibiting 
little  or  no  tendency  to  crystallise.  —  The  salts  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  have  a  faint  odour,  Uke  that  of  impure  atropine,  especially  in 
solution,  and  an  extremely  bitter  taste  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  They  dis- 
solve very  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  ether, 
which  precipitates  them  from  the  alcoholic  solutions  as  uncrystaUisable 
syrups  (v.  Planta).  The  aqueous  solution  acquires  a  dark  colour  when 
continuously  heated.  —  The  pure  fixed  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  and 
caustic"  ammonia,  added  to  concentrated  solutions  of  atropine-salts, 
throw  down  part  of  the  atropine  as  a  pulverulent  precipitate,  which, 
(according  to  Geiger  &  Hesse),  afterwards  becomes  crystalline,  but 
according  to  Anderson  (lY.  /.  Pharm,  13,  443),  if  produced  by  ammonia, 
appears  amorphous,  even  when  examined  with  the  microscope.  The 
precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  ammonia  (Mein);  also  in  excess 
of  caustic  potash  and  carbonate  of  potash  (v.  Planta) ;  the  alkaline 
solutionis  not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac  (Ludwig) ;  the  ammoniacal 
solution  on  staudmg  deposits  the  atropine  in  crystals.  Atropine  is 
not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or 
phosphate  of  soda,  or  by  iodic  acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  or  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (v.  Planta).  Tincture  of  iodine  produces  a  kermes- 
brown  precipitate  (Geiger  &  Hesse,  v.  Planta) ;  bromine  dissolved  in 
hydrobromic  acid,  a  hght  yellow,  or  in  very  dilute  solutions,  a  greenish 
precipitate  (VVormley). 
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Carbonate  of  Atropine.  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  atropine,  if  evapo- 
rated in  contact  with  the  air,  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  which  it  gives  off 
again  on  addition  of  acids,  or  when  left  to  dry  up  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 

^^ ' 

I  Sulphate  of  Atropine.  —  When  atropine  is  not  quite  neutralised  with 

^:  sulphuric  acid,  stellate  groups  of  crystals  having  a  satiny  lustre  are 

i  obtained  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 

]^  v.Planta. 

C^NH«K>«    289  85-50  

SOS   40  11-83  1219    1229 

HO    9  2-67  

0«NHaO«,S0«,HO  ....  338    10000 

Biniodtde  of  potassium  forms  in  solution  of  atropine-salts  100  times 
diluted,  a  yellowish  precipitate,  and  in  solutions  diluted  1000  times  or 
more,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  (Woiinley).  —  Atropine  does  not  com- 
bine with  perchloric  acid  (BOdecker,  Ann.  Pharm.  71,  63). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Atropine.  -^  Atropine  becomes  heated  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  melts  to  a  transparent  yellowish  mass,  which 
dissolves  in  water,  with  acid  reaction,  and  separates  therefrom  in 
radiate  groups  of  shining  needles,  permanent  in  the  air  (Liebig). 
100  pts.  atropine  take  up  13*85  pts.  hydrochloric  acid  (v,  Flant«),  (1  at.  »  12*6  pts.). 
— ^  The  solution  of  atropine  in  hydrochloric  acid  dries  up  to  a  clear 
varnish,  which,  after  a  few  days*  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
80° — 40°,  forms  crystalline  stars.  By  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  for  two  weeks,  these  crystals  are  con- 
verted into  light  tufts  of  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  perfectly 
soluble  in  water,  the  solution  exhibiting  a  weak  alkaline  reaction 
(Geiger  &  Hesse). 

y.  Planta. 

C«NBP»0« 2890    88-79    

HCl    36-5     11-21     1017    1076 

03*NH»0«,Ha    ....  325-5    10000    


Nitrate  of  Atropine.  —  The  solution  dries  up  on  evaporation  to  a 
varnish,  which,  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  moist  and  soft,  but 
not  coloured  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 

Phosphantimonic  acid  (xiv.  227)  produces,  in  solutions  containing 
Yz^^  atropine,  a  white  precipitate,  which  cakes  together  strongly, 
dissolves  at  first  when  heated,  but  appears  again  in  considerable 
quantity  on  prolonged  boiling,  and  is  then  insoluble,  even  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  (F.  Schulze,  Ann.  Phami.  109, 179).  —  With  phospho- 
molyhdic  acid  (xiii.  164)  atropine  forms  a  light-yellow  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate (Sonnenschein). 

Potassio-mercvric  iodide  forms  with  atropine-salts  a  dense  curdy  pre- 
cipitate, which  cakes  together  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  (v.  Planta, 
Delffs).  —  Mercuric  iodide  does  not  precipitate  hydrochlorate  of  atropine 
(v.  Planta) ;  it  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  coheres  into  a  plaster- 
like mass,  even  in  strongly  cooled  Uquids  (Hinterberger). 

Chloro-aurate  of  Atropine.  —  From  hydrochlorate  of  atropine  ter- 
chloride  of  gold  throws  down  a  sulphur-yellow  crystallme  precipitate 
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(Mein  ;  v.  Plauta).  Solutions  containing  yzit7>  atropine  in  the  form  of 
acetate,  yield  greenish-yellow  precipitates  (\Vormley).  —  To  prepare 
the  gold-salt,  a  strong  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  atropine  is  dropped, 
with  agitation,  into  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  whereupon 
the  precipitate,  which  is  pulverulent  at  first,  soon  changes  to  a  dense 
crystalline  pulp  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  easy  to  wash.  After 
drying  in  vacuo,  it  does  not  lose  weight  at  120° ;  begins  to  melt  at 
135  .  The  salt  prepared  with  atropine  obtained  from  Datura,  melted  between 
90*  and  IOC*,  but  did  not  decompose  eren  at  160'.  Shghtly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  hydi-ochloric  acid  (v.  Planta). 

V.  Planta. 
a.     mean.      h. 

34  C    2at00     ....     32-45     ....     31-79     ....     32-75 

N 1  |.ro     ....       2-22 

24  H    2 too     ....       3-81     ....       3-97     ....       4-43 

6  O    ^1800     ....       7-63 

4  CI    141-84     ....     22-58 

Au 190-66     ....     31-31     ....     3139     ....     3136 

0"NH230»,HCl,AuC13  628-50     ....  100-00 

a  obtained  from  Alropa  ;  h  from  Datura. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  throws  down  from  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  hydrochlorate  of  atrophic,  thick  yellow  flocks  which  cohere 
into  a  resinous  mass,  very  soluble  in  h3'drochloric  acid  (v.  Planta).  — 
Chloriridiate  of  sodium  produces  no  precipitate  (v.  Plant^i). 

Acetate  of  atropine  gives  off  acetic  acid  when  left  to  evaporate,  and 
leaves  crystals  no  longer  perfectly  soluble  in  water  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 
—  Tartrate  of  atropine  is  not  crystallisable  (Geiger  &  Ilesse).  —  Rhodi- 
zonate  of  atropine  is  hyacinth-red;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. — 
Croconate  of  atropine  is  a  yellow  bitter  mass  (Heller,  /.  pr,  Chem, 
12,  229). 

Valerate  of  Atropine.  —  Atropine  is  triturated  at  0°  with  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  valerianic  acid  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  ether, 
and  cooled  to  0°  ;  a  further  quantity  of  ether  equal  to  5  times  the 
weight  of  the  atropine  is  added ;  the  whole  is  cooled,  after  filtration 
if  necessary,  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  —  10°  ;  and  the  crystals  w^hich 
form  after  two  houre  are  freed  from  the  mother-hquor  by  decantation, 
and  then  washed  with  absolute  ether  (Callmann).  Miette's  process  (Comp^ 
rend.  45,  1052  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  73,  503),  which  consists  in  neutralising  alcoholic  atro- 
pine with  valerianic  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  yields  nothing  but 
an  uncrjstallisable  svrup,  containing  atropine  in  small  quantity  only,  or  in  an  altered 
8tat«.  —  Light  white  crusts,  or  more  distinctly  formed,  apparently 
rhombic  crystals,  colourless,  transparent,  and  strongly  refracting. 
Slightly  alkaline  in  aqueous,  neutral  in  ethereal  solution.  Remains 
unaltered  when  kept  in  close  vessels  at  a  temperature  somewhat  below 
20°,  softens  somewhat  above  20*^,  and  melts  at  42°  to  a  colourless 
syrup,  which  does  not  solidify  even  at  very  low  temj^eratures.  Gives 
off  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  valerianic  acid  also  at  120°,  and 
when  more  strongly  heated,  emits,  first  acid,  afterwards  strongly 
alkaline  vapours.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  smells  of  valerianic  acid. 
In  very  moist  air  it  deliquesces  to  a  syrup,  which  quickly  becomes  light 
yellow  on  exposure  to  light.     Dissolves  very  easily  in  water  and  in 
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alcohol,  but  does  not  crystallise  from  the  solution.    Dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  ether  (Callmann,  /.  pr.  Chem,  76,  69  ;  N,  J.  Pharm.  34,  345). 

Calhnanii. 
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Atropine-salts  form  a  sulphur-yellow  pulverulent  precipitate  with 
picric  acid  (v.  Planta).  With  very  dilute  solutions  the  precipitate  is 
greenish  (Wormlcy).  ^ 

Infusion  and  tincture  of  galls  throw  down  from  atropine-salts  and 
alcoholic  atropine,  white  curdy  flocks  partially  soluble  in  ammonia 
(Geip^er  &  Hesse  ;  Mein ;  Henry). 

Atropine  dissolves  in  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  fixed  alkalis.,  but 
not  more  abundantly  than  in  water,  and  is  extracted  from  these  solu- 
tions by  ether  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  In  aqueous  ammonia  it  dissolves 
when  heated  (Brandes). 

Atropine  dissolves  in  8  pts.  of  cold  alcohol  (Geiger  &  Hesse),  in  4  or 
5  pts.  (Brandes),  in  2  pts.  (Cap  &  Garot),  in  nearly  all  proportions 
(v.  Planta).  In  warm  alcohol  it  dissolves  more  abundantly,  without 
separating  out  on  cooling  (Geiger  &  Hesse).  It  is  precipitated  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  by  water  (Mein  ;  Henry).  The  alcohoUc  solution 
forms  a  jelly  on  spontaneous  evaporation  (Richter).  —  Atropine  dis- 
solves in  63  pts.  cold  ether  (36  pts.  according  to  Brandes)  and  42  pts.  wann 
ether,  the  solution  not  becoming  turbid  on  cooling  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 
—  It  dissolves  in  50  pts.  ^/ycerm (Cap  &  Garot);  in  1*93  pts.  chloroform 
(M.  Pettenkofer),  in  3  pts.  (Schlimpert) ;  in  35  pts.  fix^l  oil  (Cap  &; 
Garot),  38*2  pts.  olive-oil  (Pettenkofer),  in  oil  of  turpentine  when  heated 
(Brandes).  —  It  is  withdrawn  from  its  solutions  by  animal  charcoal 
(Geiger  k  Hesse). 


Appendix  to  Atropine, 

Hyoscyamine, 

Gkiger  &  Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.  7,  270. 

The  earlier  attempts  of  Brandes  {Schw.  28,  91 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  1,  333)  and  of 
Bley  (N.  TV.  20,  2,  167),  to  isolate  the  active  principle  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  wei-e 
unsuccessful.     See  Dcbereiner  (5cAw.  38,  105),  Liudbcrgson  {Scher.  Ann,  8,  60). 

Preparation.  Henbane  seed  is  exhausted  with  hot  water  or  alcohol ; 
the  extracts  are  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  purified  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequent  filtration  (See  atropine); 
the  moderately  decolorised  and  concentrated  extracts  are  mixed  with 
pulverised  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  precipitate  is  freed  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  fixed  alkali  by  pressure  and  treatment  with 
absolute  alcohol  j  the  mother-liquor  is  at  the  same  time  treated  with 
ether;  the  ethereal  and  alcoholic  extracts  are  mixed,  again  treated 
with  lime  and  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  animal  diarcoal ;  the 
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greater  part  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  are  diBtilled  off ;  and  the  liquid  is 
finally  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  addition  of  water.  If 
the  hyoscyamine  thus  obtained  is  coloured,  it  must  again  be  combined 
with  acids  and  treated  as  above  (Geiger  &  Hesse). 

Hyoscyamine  crystallises  slowly  in  tufts  of  colourless  transparent 
silky  needles.  Inodorous.  It  is  often  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state, 
difficult  to  dry,  coloured,  having  a  narcotic  odour,  and  soluble  in  any 
quantity  of  water.  —  It  has  a  very  nauseous  biting  taste,  like  that  of 
tobacco,  and  exerts  a  very  strong  narcotic  action,  like  that  of  atropine, 
and  likewise  produces  persistent  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  —  On  addition 
of  water,  it  acquires  a  strong  and  pennanent  alkaline  reaction. — 
When  cautiously  heated,  it  volatilises  for  the  most  part  undecomposed ; 
at  all  events  it  afterwards  exhibits  an  equally  strong  poisonous  action, 
and  is  still  strongly  alkaUne ;  nevertheless  a  portion  is  destroyed,  with 
evolution  of  amraoniacal  vapours.  A  small  portion  appears  also  to  vola- 
tilise when  it  is  boiled  with  water,  as  the  distillate  is  slightly  alkaline 
and  dilates  the  pupil. 

By  heating  with  aqueous  alkcdts,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  with 
evolution  of  ammonia. 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water^  but  more  freely  than  atropine. 
The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  tincture  of  iodine,  thickens  and  be- 
comes crimson  ;  it  forms  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  with  solution  of 
ffold,  a  copious  white  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls,  and  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  platinum. 

The  salts  of  hyoscyamine  are  neutral,  and  some  of  them  crystallise 
readily. 

Hyoscyamine  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


%.  Appendix  to  vol.  xiii.  p.  239. 

Tropine. 
C*«NH"0*  =  CI"AdH>«0*,H»f 
Kraut.     Ann,  Pharm.  128,  282, 

Produced,  together  with  atropic  acid,  by  the  decomposition  of 
atropme  imder  the  influence  of  hot  baryta- water  (p.  453) : 

C»*NH-^0«  +  2nO  =  C»8HS0*  +  CWNH^^o*. 

The  same  products  appear  to  be  formed  when  atropine  is  heated 
with  fuming  hydi'ochloric  acid. 

Preparation  of  Atropic  Acid  atid  Trojnne,  —  When  atropine  is  heated 
to  100''  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  satuiated  solution  of  baryta,  the  oily 
layer  which  at  first  floats  on  the  surface  disappears  in  the  course  of 
2  or  3  hours.  The  clear  colourless  solution  distilled,  after  addition  of 
water,  gives  off  only  traces  of  a  volatile  base,  and  on  passing  car- 
bonic acid  through  the  remaining  hquid,  nearly  all  the  baryta  is  pre- 
cipitated as  carbonate  free  from  organic  substance.  On  evaporating 
the  neutral  filtrate,  atropate  of  tropine  remains  as  an  amorphous  vi- 
treous mass,  which,  on  standing  over  oil  of  vitriol,  deposits  traces  of 
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atropate  of  baryta.  The  aqueous  solution  of  atropate  of  tropine 
becomes  milky  on  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  a  few 
seconds  deposits  crystals  of  atropic  acid,  while  hydrochlorate  of  tro- 
pine remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  atropic  acid  by 
agitation  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  acid. 

When  the  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  tropine,  obtained  as  above, 
is  slowly  evaporated,  the  salt  crystallises  in  needles,  which  redissolve 
easily  in  water.  The  solution  treated  with  oxide  of  silver  becomes 
strongly  alkaline,  and  when  filtered  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  crystal- 
line residue,  which  however  is  found  to  have  absorbed  carbonic  acid, 
and  appears  also  to  have  suffered  further  alteration,  so  that  the  base 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  —  It  appears  also  to  be 
decomposed  when  heated  with  barj/ta-water  to  180'' — 190°  for  17  hours ; 
but  the  decomposition  is  not  complete,  and  the  product  is  not  volatile. 
—  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  tropine  is  boiled  for  some  time,  small 
quantities  of  the  base  volatilise  :  hence  probably  it  arises  that  tropine  boiled 
■with  barjta- water  yields  a  slightly  alkaline  distillate  (p.  457),  while  traces  of  atro- 
pate of  baryta  remain  in  solution. 

Tropine  is  soluble  in  water. 

The  hydrochlorate  crystallises  in  needles. 

The  chloro-aurafe,  obtained  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate  with  chloride  of  gold,  crystalhses  easily. 

Chloroplatinate,  Precipitated  by  bichloride  of  platinum  from  the 
solution  of  the  hydrochlorate ;  dissolves  on  heating  the  liquid,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  beautiful  orange-red  crystals,  which  may  be 
ground  to  a  reddish-yellow  powder. 
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Tropine  hkewise  combines  with  atropic  add. 
Appendix  to  vol.  xiii,  p.  268. 

Atropic  Acid. 
C"H«0*  =  C"HSO*. 
Kra.ut.    loc  cit. 

Formation  and  Preparation  (p.  457). 

Crystallises  readily  from  alcoholic  solution  m  tables  belonging  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system,  permanent  in  the  air ;  from  water  in 
needles  having  the  odour  of  benzoic  acid,  and  melting  to  an  oil  at 
107^  .     The  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  acid  reaction, 
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and  on  cooling,  first  becomes  milky,  then  yields  oil-drops,  and  solidifies 
when  quite  cold  to  a  crystalline  pulp. 
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Isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid  (xiii,  268).  —  The  acid  which  Pfeiffer  (p.  452) 
ohtitined  hj  heating  atropine  with  soda-lej  is  probably  atropic  acid. 

Atropic  acid  is  soluble  in  watet\     It  appears  to  be  monobasic. 

Atropate  of  Lime  forms  remarkably  fine  crystals  (obtained,  however,  in 
small  Quantity  only,  and  perhaps  not  quite  pure),  which,  at  115*^  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  give  off  13*94  p.  c.  water,  the  residual  salt  then  yielding  14*36 
p.  C.  lime  (Ci«H'CaO*  +  3aq  «  1443  p.  c.  CaO). 

Atropic  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

Atropate  of  Tropine.  Preparation,  p.  457).  Uncrystallisable  ;  ropy 
and  scarcely  fluid  at  common  temperatures,  deliquesces  in  a  warm 
atmosphere.  Contains  3  at.  water,  of  which  2  at.  (calc.  =  5*38  p.  c.) 
go  off  at  90°.  A  solution  containing  2*23  p.  c.  of  the  salt  does  not 
dilate  the  pupil. 
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Primary  Nucleus  C^R^; 

Oxygen-nucleus  C**H"0«. 

Cotton-seed  Blue. 

Pr.  Kuhlmann.     Compt.  rend.  63,  444. 

Formation.  In  the  purification  of  cotton-seed  oil  on  the  large  scale, 
which  is  effected  by  the  prolonged  action  of  soda-ley  or  milk  of  lime, 
a  greasy  deposit  is  formed,  from  which,  when  boiled  for  several  hours 
with  sulphuric  acid  of  10°  B.  the  enclosed  fats  separate  as  a  super- 
natant oily  layer.  When  this  oil  is  heated  alone,  to  drive  off  adhering 
water,  the  adhering  sulphuric  acid  being  at  the  same  time  concen- 
trated, a  bluish-green  deposit  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
solidifies  on  coohng,  while  the  supernatant  oil  remains  green.  This 
deposit  contains  the  cotton-seed  blue,  which  is  not  perceptible  in  the 
seeds  themselves,  its  colour  becoming  apparent  only  when  they  are 
heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  strong  hydrochloric 
acid. 
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Preparation.  The  above-mentioned  deposit  is  heated  to  100°  with 
3  or  4  p.  c.  oil  of  vitriol  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  till  it  has  become 
black -blue,  and  the  product  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  acid 
by  washing  with  warm  water,  and  from  the  rest  by  solution  in  alco- 
hol, and  precipitation  by  water.  From  the  mixture  of  cotton-seed 
blue  and  fatty  acids  thus  obtained,  the  acids  are  dissolved  out  by 
continued  washing  with  rock-oil,  which  dissolves  a  small  portion  of 
the  blue,  only  so  long  as  fatty  acids  are  still  present. 

Properties.    Amorphous  blue  grains  or  flocks,  which  do  not  melt. 

at  lOO"".  Kuhlmaim. 

34  C 204    69-87     7046  7002 

24  n 24    8-22     817  864 

8  0 64    21-91     21-37  2144 

C**IP*08  292     10000     100-00     100*00 

Decompositions,  1.  Cotton-seed  blue  takes  fire  when  heated  on 
platinum-foil,  and  leaves  a  difficultly  combustible  cinder.  —  2.  It  is  not 
altered  by  reducing  agents,  such  as  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  ferrous 
oxide,  stannous  oxide,  or  arsenious  acid,  but  is  immediately  decomposed 
by  oxidising  agents,  such  as  chromic  acid,  ferric  hydrochlorate,  nitric 
acid,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  (see  below).  —  3.  When  the  pulverised 
blue  is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  strong  nitnc  acid,  a  solid  yellow 
mass  is  formed,  which  must  be  triturated  with  fresh  nitric  acid,  in 
order  to  ensure  complete  conversion.  The  compound  thus  fonped 
contains  (at  100°)  60*28  p.  c.  C,  and  6*76  H.,  together  with  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  corresponding  with  the  fonnula  CXll^'O* ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkalis,  whence  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  acids,  also  in  alaihol  and  ether,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
granular  fonn  on  cooling  from  hot  saturated  solutions.  From  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  this  nitro-compound,  nitrate  of  silver  and  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  throw  down  granular  precipitates.  —  4.  When  chlorine- 
gas  is  passed  hito  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  blue  till  the  colour  dis- 
appears, amorphous  yellow  flocks  are  precipitated,  which,  after  being 
purified  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  contain  11-47  p.  c.  chlorine,  and  are 
therefore  C**C111»0"  (calc.  10-87  p.  c.  CL).  —  5.  Cotton-seed  blue  kept  in 
contact  for  a  week,  or  boiled  for  several  hours,  with  alcohol  or  etfter,  ac- 
quires a  green  or  brown  colour ;  on  boiling  it  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
this  change  takes  place  immediately ;  sulphide  of  carbon  produces  it 
more  slowly  than  alcohol  or  ether. 

Cotton-seed  blue  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  boiling  aqueous 
phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid.  —  It  dissolves  with  purple  colour 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state.  —  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold  aqueous  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  them  at  the  boil- 
ing heat,  with  faint  green  wlour,  and  is  precipitated  in  blue  flocks  by 
acids.  —  Sparingly  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  in  chloroform  ;  in  77 
pts.  alcohol  of  90  p.  c.  at  20°,  and  in  81-  pts.  ether.  In  presence  of 
fatty  acids  it  dissolves  with  greater  facility.  The  alcoholic  solution 
dyes  fabrics  either  unmordanted  or  mordjuited  with  alum,  a  fine  blue 
colour,  quickly  fading,  however,  on  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
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Oxygen-nucUiis  C^n*K)". 

'  Alo'in. 

C"H"0»*  =  c»*n«o",o«. 

T.  &  H.  Smith.     Chm,  Gaz.  1851,  107;  N.  J.  PhmTn.  19,  275 ;  abstr. 

Lieb.  Kappas  Jakresber,  1850,  645. 
Stenhouse.     FhiL  Mag.  J.  37,  481 ;  Ann,  Pkarm.  77,  208 ;  J.  pr,  Chem. 

52,  149;  abstr.  Lieb,  Kopp's  Jakresber.  1850,  545. 
RoBiQUET.     N.  J.  Pharm.  29,  241 ;  Pharm.  Viertelj.  5,  555  ;  N.  Bepert. 

5,  369;  abstr.  Lieb.  Kopp' 8  Jakresber.  1856,  679. 
Groves.     Phai-m.  J.  Trans.  16,  128;  N.  J.  Pkarm.  31,  367;  abstr. 

Lieh.  Kopp^s  Jakresber.  1856,  680. 

Discovered  by  Smith ;  more  exactly  investigated  by  Stenhouse. 
Occurs  in  Barbadoes  aloes  (Smith).  Smith  did,  according  to  Robiquet, 
not  succeed  in  preparing  alo'in  from  soccotrine  or  Cape  aloes,  because 
these  varieties  (which  are  transparent  and  vitreous)  contain  amor- 
phous aloin  {=^aloetin)  whereas  crystalline  aloYn  occurs  only  in  the 
opaque  varieties.  But  Groves  obtained  crystallised  aloin  likewise 
from  soccotrine  aloes,  and  Stenhouse  supposes  it  to  exist  in  all  those 
varieties  of  aloes  which  yield  chrysamraio  acid  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid.  —  The  microscopic  crystals  observed  by  Pereira  {N.  Repert. 
1,  467)  in  Hquid  aloe-juice,  consist,  according  to  Robiquet,  of  aloTn. 
To  separate  them  by  filtration,  it  is  necessary  first  to  stir  up  the 
juice  with  water  containing  10  or  12  drops  of  aqueous  ammonia  in  a 
litre,  which  will  dissolve  the  resin  (Robiquet).  Cry^stals  are  also 
found  in  Indian  aloes,  in  liver  aloes,  and  in  the  fresh  juice  of  old  leaves 
of  Aloe  vulgaris  (Schroff,  JV.  Repert.  2,  49). 

Aloes  was  examined  some  years  ago  by  Trommsdorff  {N.  Tr.  14,  1, 
297),  Bouillon-Lagrange  k  Vogel  (/.  Pkys.  68, 160)  and  Pfaff,  who  de- 
scribed the  aqueous  extract  of  aloes  as  Bitter  and  Resin  of  aloes. 
Braconnot  {Ann.  Chim.  68,  24.  —  J.  Pkys.  84,  335),  distinguished  a 
substance  precipitated  by  oxide  of  lead  from  the  aqueous  extract  of 
aloes,  as  Frincipe  puce  aloetique ;  it  is  a  tasteless  and  scentless  powder, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water,  Meissner 
{N.  Tr.  6,  1,  225),  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  aloes  with  a 
lead-salt,  treating  the  filtrate  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  evaporating, 
and  treating  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  a  crystallisable 
salt  soluble  in  water  (of  organic  nature  ?).  —  Robiquet's  aloetin  or 
pure  aloes  {N.  J.  Pkarm.  10,  173),  is  obtamcd  as  follows : — Extract  of 
aloes  prepared  with  cold  water  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  precipitate  is  removed ;  the  filtrate  mixed  with  ammonia ;  and 
the  precipitate,  after  washhig  with  boiUng  water,  is  decomposed  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  colourless  liquid  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
leaves  aloetin  as  a  pale  yellow,  scaly,  varnish-like  residue,  whose 
aqueous  solution  reacts  with  alkalis  and  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
in  the  same  manner  as  aloin.  This  aloetin,  which  Robiquet  afterwards 
regarded  as  amorphous  alo'in,  contains  27*39  p.  c.  C,  ll-ll  II.,  and 
61-50  0.  — On  bitter  of  aloes,  see  also  Winckler  {N.  Tr.  22,  1,  67);  on 
resin  of  aloes,  Bley  (iY.  Tr.  24,  2,  112),  and  Buchner  (Repert.  94,  374). 
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According  to  Kosmann  (N.  J.  Pharm.  40,  177;  Fkarm,  Viertefj. 
11,  232)  Cape  aloes  is  separated  by  cold  water  into  a  soluble  and  an 
insoluble  portion,  each  of  which  may  be  resolved,  by  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into  sugar  and  new  substances.  This  fact,  and 
the  separate  identity  of  the  products  of  decomposition  described  by 
Kosmann,  viz.,  Aloeresinic^  Aloerettnic,  Aloeressic,  and  Aloeretic  acidsj 
which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  similarly-named  products  of 
other  chemists,  do  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  (Kr.). 

Rochleder  has  described  crystals  from  soccotrine  aloes  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  aloin.  When  the  solution  of  Alot  soccotrina  in 
dilute  soda-ley  is  heated  to  boiling,  till  the  strong  frothing  which  takes 
place  at  first  has  subsided  (whereupon  small  quantities  of  a  volatile 
base  and  a  volatile  oil  pass  over)  and  the  clear  alkaline  solution  is 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  ether  ac- 
quires a  yellow  colour,  and  leaves  a  crystalline  residue  when  evapo- 
rated. This  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  which  leaves  resin 
behind ;  the  solution  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal ;  and  the 
filtrate  is  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it  deposits  colourless  crystals  an  inch 
long.  These  crystals  volatilise  without  residue,  and  form  a  colourless 
solution  with  alkalis.  Rochleder  &  Czumpelick  {Wien,  Akad,  Ber.  44, 
493  ;  Ckem.  Centr.  1862,  5). 

Preparation  of  Alotn.  1.  Barbadoes  aloes  dried  and  comminuted 
with  sand  is  exhausted  with  cold  water ;  the  solution  is  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum  to  a  syrup ;  and  the  residue  is  left  at  rest  for  three  or  four 
days  in  a  cold  place,  whereupon  it  yields  brownish  yellow  crystalline 
granules.  These  are  quickly  pressed  between  paper,  and  repeatedly 
crj^stallised  from  water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  65°,  till  they 
retain  only  a  pale  sulphur-yellow  colour,  and  no  longer  suffer  any 
change  of  colour  when  dried  in  the  air  (Smith,  Stenhonse).  The 
aqueous  solution,  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  does  not  yield 
any  aloin  (see  below),  because  the  impurities,  which  undergo  oxidation 
at  the  same  time,  interfere  with  the  crystallisation  ;  the  crystals  likewise 
disappear  when  left  for  some  time  in  the  mother-liquor,  which  at  the 
same  time  acquires  a  darker  colour  (Stenhouse).  —  2.  One  part  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  is  drenched  in  a  covered  vessel  with  2  pts.  of  water 
deaerated  by  boiling ;  and  the  liquid  is  rapidly  stirred,  decanted  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  covered  with  a  layer  of  ether  to  protect  it  from 
the  air,  and  left  to  itself  for  a  month.  The  nodules  which  then  sepa- 
rate are  a  mixture  of  crystals  of  aloin,  amorphous  aloetin,  and  earthy 
impurities ;  they  are  purified  by  successive  washing  with  cold  water 
and  alcohol  of  06  p.  c,  the  washing  with  the  latter  being  continued  as 
long  a«  the  liquid  which  runs  off  exhibits  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  — 
and  finally  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  of  86  p.  c.  (Robiquet).  — 
3.  Coarse  powder  of  soccotrine  aloes  is  added  to  boiling  water ;  the 
liquid  is  left  to  stand  for  20  minutes,  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and 
filtered  after  cooling;  and  the  filtrate,  after  being  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  again  filtered  to  separate  resin,  and  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath  to  a  syrup,  which,  after  standing  for  a  week  or 
longer,  deposits  crystals  of  aloin  (Groves). 

Properties.  The  hj'drated  ciystals  (p.  463)  are  rendered  anhy- 
drous by  drying  for  &ve  or  six  hours  over  the  water-bath.  —  Tastes 
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sweetish  at  first,  then  mtensely  bitter.  Inodorous.  Neutral  (Sten- 
house  ;  Smith).  According  to  Stenhouse,  it  exerts  a  strong  purgative 
action ;  according  to  Robiquet,  only  after  it  has  been  converted  by 
heat  into  amorphous  aloetin. 

Stenhouse. 
mean. 
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Decompositions,  1.  Aloin,  after  drying  for  6  hours,  loses  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  water  when  left  over  the  water-bath  for  several 
days,  and  is  converted  into  a  resin ;  the  same  change  takes  place  much 
more  quickly  at  150",  the  aloin  then  melting  to  a  dark  brown  mass 
which  becomes  hard  and  brittle  on  cooling.  This  mass  consists  of 
amorphous  resin,  still  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  crystallisable 
aloin,  which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol.  —  2.  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  a  volatile  aromatic  oil  and  a  larger  quantity  of  resin.  —  3.  Aloin 
heated  on  platinum-foil  melts  and  hums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame, 
depositing  a  large  quantity  of  soot,  and  leaves  a  difficultly  combustible 
cinder  (Stenhouse).  —  4.  The  aqueous  solution  oxidises  quickly  at  100^ 
(Stenhouse).  Boiling  alcohol  and  ether  Hkewise  alter  aloin  and  render 
it  uncrystallisable  (Robiquet).  —  5.  Chlorine  gas  separates  from  the  cold 
aqueous  solution,  a  deep  yellow,  resinous,  uncrystallisable  precipitate, 

richer  in  chlorine  (Stenhouse).  Respecting  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  aloes 
see  p.  465.  —  6.  Bromine  added  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  aloin 
throws  down  bromaloin  aloin  and  forms  hydrobromic  acid  (Stenhouse). 
—  7.  Aloiu  gradually  added  to  cold  fuming  nitnc  acid,  dissolves  without 
evolution  of  nitrous  gas,  fonuing  a  brown-red  liquid,  whence  oil  of 
vitriol  added  in  large  quantity,  throws  down  a  yellow  detonating 
compound,  which  does  not  crystallise,  and  is  decomposed  by  solution  in 
alcohol  (Stenhouse).  —  Cold  nitric  acid  (also  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid)  colours  aloin  lemon-yellow  (Robiquet) ;  after  boiling  for  half  an 
hour,  or  digestion  for  a  longer  time,  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  is 
given  off,  and  chrysammic  acid  (xii,  1)  is  foimed,  unmixed  with  picric 
acid  (Stenhouse,  Robiquet).  — On  the  action  of  nitric  add  upon  aloes,  see  xi, 
211  (picric  acid)  ;  xii,  1  (chrysammic  acid)  ;  xii,  9  (aloeretic  acid),  and  xii,  10 
(aloctic  acid).  —  8.  AVheu  aloin  is  boiled  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
alcohol,  the  resulting  alcoholic  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a  non- 
crystallising  synip,  which  does  not  contain  chloranil  (Stenhouse). — 
9.  xVloin  boiled  with  strong  acids  or  alkalis,  is  quickly  converted  mto  a 
dark  brown  resin ;  the  deep  orange-yellow  solution  of  aloin  in  cold 
caustic  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  or  their  carbonates,  likewise  quickly 
acquires  a  darker  colour  by  incipient  oxidation  (Stenhouse).  —  On  the 
distillation  of  aloes  with  lime,  see  xiii,  214. 

Combinations,  With  Water,  —  Crystallised  Aloiri.  — Separates  from 
water  in  sulphur-yellow  grains  ;  from  hot  alcohol  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles  (Stenhouse). 
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StenhouBe. 
In  vacuo,  mean. 
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Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (Stenhouse),  in  600  pts.  (Smith), 
10  pts.  at  10°  (Robiquet).  —  Dissolves  easily  in  cold  aqueous  ammonia, 
potasky  soda,  or  their  carbonates,  forming  deep  orange-coloured  solu- 
tions (Smith,  Stenhouse).  The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  (not 
the  dilute  solution)  forms,  with  basic  acetate  of  leacL,  a  deep  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  dissolves  in  water  and  turns  brown  in  contact  with 
the  air.  Alo'in  does  not  precipitate  nevttral  acetate  of  lead^  mercuric 
chloride^  or  nitrate  of  silver  (Stenhouse). 

Alo'in  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  acetate  of  ethyl  (Smith, 
Stenhouse)  in  2  pts.  alcohol  of  86°,  and  In  8  pts.  ether  (Robiquet). 


Oxyhromine-nuclem  C'*Br'H*'0". 

Bromalom. 
C»*Bi^n«0"  =  C»*Br»ff»0»  0». 
Stenhouse.    Ann,  PJiarm.  77,  212. 

A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  aloin  is  mixed  with  excess  of  bromine, 
and  the  yellow  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol,  which  deposits  crystals  on  cooling. 

Yellow,  shining  needles,  grouped  in  stars,  larger  and  darker  than 
those  of  aloin.  Neutral.  —  Less  soluble  than  alo'in  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

StonhouflO. 
In  vacuo.  mean. 
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1.  Chloraloil.  —  Obtained,  together  with  a  brown  resin  and  a  blue 
substance,  by  passing  chlorine  into  aqueous  alo'in.  —  When  chlorine- 
gas  is  passed  into  a  cold-prepared  solution  of  soccotrine  aloes,  till 
the  liquid  and  the  separated  flocks,  which  are  yellow  at  first,  have 
acquired  a  green  colour,  and  the  acid  solution  is  decanted,  a  resinous 
laminar  substance  is  found  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  this 
is  collected,  washed  with  boiling  water,  then  with  cold  alcohol,  and  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol     On  concentrating  and  cooling  the  solution, 
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the  chloralofl  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
cold,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  (sometimes  only  a  trace  ia 
obtained).  —  Sno w- white,. hght,  sillty  needles,  which  melt  at  l^O"*  to  a 
transparent  liquid,  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling. 
Boils  at  155°,  distilling  over  without  residue,  and  condensing  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort.  Contains  50*65  p.  c.  C,  28'38  CI.,  and  26*02  0.,  no 
hydrogen,  corresponding  therefore  with  the  formula  C*^10*  (Robiquet). 
Dissolves,  with  decomposition,  in  nitric,  sulphuric^  and  acetic  acidSf 
forming  yellow  solutions.  By  boiling  or  fusion  with  alkalis^  it  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  alkaline  carbonate  and  chloride.  Dissolves 
easily  in  baryta-water^  forming  a  purple-red  solution,  which,  when  left 
to  evaporate  freely,  gradually  loses  its  colour,  and  deposits  crystals  of 
chloride  of  barium.  Ammonia  dissolves  chloraloil  abundantly,  acquiring 
a  yellow  aad  then  a  red  colour,  and  depositing,  on  addition  of  acids, 
yellow  flocks,  differing  altogether  in  comparison  from  chloraloil.  The 
ammoaiacal  solution,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields  nothing  but 
crystals  of  sal-ammoniac.  —  Chloraloil  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  cdcohol,  but  hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  such  quantity  that  the  solu- 
tion solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cooling ;  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  ethei\ 
(Robiquet,  N.  J.  Pharm.  10,  249  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  89,  189;  abstr.  N,  Ann. 
Chim.  Pkys.  20,  490). 

2.  (Moralise,  Chlorine-gas  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  aloes,  till  the  liquid,  which  is  at  first  very  dark-coloured,  has  become 
pale  yellow,  and  the  solution  is  heated  in  a  shallow  dish  for  two  hours 
to  60° — 80°,  to  expel  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde,  and  other  products. 
The  remaining  liquid,  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  cold  water, 
deposits  chloralise  as  a  copious  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  collected, 
separated  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  repeated  filtration  through 
a  wet  filter,  finally  obtained  on  cooling  as  a  yellow  powder,  and  puri- 
fied by  washing  with  cold  ether,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol.  Slender,  sulphur-yellow,  flexible  needles,  having  a  strong 
silky  lustre.  Inodorous.  Melts  at  70°,  without  decomposition  or  loss 
of  water.  Contains,  on  the  average,  56'64  p.  c.  C,  8*84  H.,  32'26  CI., 
and  8-26  0.,  agreeing  with  the  formula  C>«C1H*0.  — At  180°  it  swells 
up  strongly,  and  acquires  a  brown-red  colour,  and  at  200°  decomposes 
completdy,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  brown  oil.  Dissolves 
easily  in  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  is  precipitated  un- 
altered from  the  recently  prepared  solution  by  water.  —  Dissolves  in 
caustic  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  forming  brown-yellow  solutions, 
from  which  acids  throw  down  orange-yellow  flocks,  altogether  different 
from  chloralise.  —  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water ;  in  all  proportions 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol;  slightly  in  ether,  whether  cold  or  warm 
(Robiquet). 


Primary  Nucleus  C*!!" ;  Oxygen-nucleus  C*H*W. 

Gratiolaretin. 
?  C»*H«0»  =  C»*H«H)*,0». 
Walz.     N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  10,  67. 

Formation^  p.  467. 
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Preparation.  Gratiolin  is  boiled  with  dilute  Bulphuric  acid  as  long 
as  the  liquid  tastes  bitter,  the  gratiolin,  which  is  at  first  suspended  in 
the  liquid,  gradually  disappearing,  with  formation  of  oily  gratiolaretin, 
crystalline  gratiolotin,  and  sugar  which  remains  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  filtered,  the  residue  washed,  and  the  gratiolaretin  extracted 
from  it  by  ether,  which  it  leaves  behind  on  evaporation.  —  Gratioletin 
remains  on  the  filter. 

Properties.  Soft,  amorphous,  yellow  mass,  becoming  brittle  and 
easily  friable  by  prolonged  exposure  to  a  warm  atmosphere.  Taste- 
less,'but  has  a  faint  resinous  odour.    Melts  below  100'. 
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Not  altered  by  oil  of  vitriol^  even  at  100**.  —  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*54,  without  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a  solution  precipitable 
by  water. 

Insoluble  in  water ^  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Olucosides  of  Gratiolaretin. 

1.  Gratiolin. 

EuG.  Marchaitd.    J.  Chim.  med.  21,  517 ;  Repert.  91,  372. 
G.  P.  Walz  (1852).     Jahrb.pr.  Pharm.  14,  4;   21,  1;  24,4;  N.  Br. 
Arch.  65,  192.  -^iV^.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  10,  65. 

The  bitter  principle  of  Cfratiola  officmalis. 

Preparation.  1.  The  ethereal  extract  of  gratiola  is  exhausted  with 
alcohol ;  the  solution  is  evaporated ;  the  residue  JTauquelin's  Mature 
rennSide  amdre  {Ann.  CUm,  72, 191)]  is  redissolved  in  aicohol ;  ferric  sul- 
phate is  added  as  long  as  it  acquires  a  blue  colour,  then  thin  milk  of 
Bme  in  quantity  sufficient  to  saturate  the  free  acid  and  precipitate  the 
excess  of  ferric  oxide ;  and  the  filtrate,  decolorised  if  necessary  by 
animal  charcoal,  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  The  residue  is  freed 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  admixed  salts  by  treating  it  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water — ^which,  however,  likewise  dissolves  a  portion  of  the 
gratiolin— the  undissolved  matter  is  shaken  up  with  ether  containing 
water ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  removed ;  and  the  subjacent  syrup, 
diluted  with  alcohol,  is  left  to  evaporate  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
whereupon  gratiolin  remains  in  white  nodules.  When  thus  prepared, 
it  still  retains  a  small  quantity  of  ash  (Eug.  Marchand). — 2.  The 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  dried  plant  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  and  strained  through  linen ;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  car- 
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bonate  of  soda,  not  in  excess ;  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lead  is 
removed ;  and  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  aqueous  tannic  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  strongly  pressed,  triturated,  after 
partial  desiccation,  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  (basic  acetate  of  lead, 
or  litharge,  or  the  latter  with  5  p.  c.  basic  acetate,  may  likewise  be 
used),  then  covered  with  alcohol  of  sp,  gr.  0*85,  and  set  aside  till  a 
sample  of  the  alcoholic  solution  is  no  longer  turned  blue  by  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron.  The  solution  is  filtered,  the  residue  repeatedly 
digested  with  alcohol,  aa  long  as  it  imparts  a  bitter  taste ;  the  united 
tinctures  are  decolorised  by  leaving  them  in  contact  with  animal 
charcoal ;  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  after  filtration 
from  the  charcoal ;  and  the  remaining  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  exhausted  successively  with  absolute  ether  and  cold 
water,  then  dried  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  or  boiUng 
water.  The  ether  takes  up  chiefly  gratiolacrin,  the  cold  water 
gratiosolin.  —  If  the  gratiolin  thus  obtained  is  coloured,  it  may  con- 
tain gratiosolin,  or  a  brown  resin.  It  must  then  be  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  water,  which  leaves  the 
gratiosolin  in  solution ;  and  the  precipitated^gratiolin  freed  from  resin 
by  digestion  with  ether,  or  (in  case  the  resin  present  is  insoluble  in 
ether),  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  precipitating  with  alcoholic  sugar-of- 
lead,  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from  the  filtrate,  evaporating,  and 
recrystallising  from  boiling  water  (Walz). 

Properties.  White  powder,  crystallising  from  alcohol  in  nodules 
TMarchand),  from  water  in  slender  needles  having  a  satiny  lustre 
(Walz).  Taste  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  afterwards  strongly  bitter. 
Has  a  faint  odour.  Melts  at  200°  without  further  alteration ;  softens 
when  heated  with  water,  and  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  (Marchand). 
— Produces  no  particular  effect  upon  rabbits. 


40  0 

34  H 

14  0 

240    ... 

84    ... 

112    ... 

....    62-17    ... 

8-81     .. 

29-02    ... 

Marchand. 
earlier,              later, 

61-25    62-00 

9-41     9-88 

29-84    28-62 

OWH^^O" 

386    ... 

....  10000    ... 

....  10000    .... 

....  10000 

Walz  formerly  gave  the  fonntila  C«H»0". 

Decompositions.  1.  Turns  brown  and  decomposes  at  212°,  and 
when  heated  on  platinum-foil,  gives  off  acid  vapours,  takes  fire  and 
bums  away.  —  2.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
resolved  with  gratioletin,  gratiolarctin,  and  sugar  (Walz).  lOOpts. 
gratiolin  yielded  15-4  gratioletin,  53'5  resin  and  sugar,  which  separated  from  potas- 
sio-cupric  tartrate  a  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  equivalent  to  28  pts.  grape-sugar. 
Accoixling  to  Walz,  the  reaction  is  probably  : 

2CH«H?*0"  =  c^^HisQu  +  0«H«0«  +  C^B?H>^; 

but  tlus  equation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  quantities  of  the  decomposition-pro* 
ducts  actually  obtained. — Moreorer,  gratioletin  appears  to  be  formed  from  gratiolin, 
merely  by  elimination  of  2H0,  not  by  decomposition  (Kr.) — With  oil  of  vitriol 
gratiolin  forms  a  dark  red  solution,  precipitable  by  water  (Walz); 
slightly  (Marchand). — 3.  When  drenched  with  riitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*54, 
it  acquires  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  then  forms  a  brownish-yellow 

2  H  2 
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solution,  which  on  addition  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  white  jelly. — 4.  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  ammonia^  and  is  precipitated  in  the  gelatinous 
form  by  water  ( Walz).  With  aqueous  ammonia,  it  turns  blue,  without 
dissolving,  then  quickly  becomes  white  again  (Marchand). 

Qratiolin  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  (Marchand),  in  893  pts. 
cold  and  476  pts.  boiling  water  (Walz).  Very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
sparingly  in  ether  (Marchand),  in  1000  pts.  cold  and  666  pts.  boiling 
ether  (Walz). 

Tannateof  GratioUn. — Tannic  acid  added  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  gratiolin,  throws  down  a  dazzling  white  precipitate  easily  friable 
when  dry,  and  insoluble  in  water  (Walz).  In  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia,  no  precipitate  is  formed  (Marchand). 


2.  G-ratioletin. 

Walz.    y.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  10,  67. 

Comp.  p.  467. 

Produced,  together]with  sugar  and  gratiolaretm,  by  boiling  gratiolin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  gratio- 
laretin  as  already  described  (p.  466). 

Properties,  White  scales,  having  a  satiny  lustre,  and  exhibiting 
with  the  microscope  the  form  of  rectangular  prisms.  At  100**  it  gives 
off  3*9  p.  c.  of  (adhering!)  water,  without  further  alteration. 

Wala. 


34  C  204    65-88    6514 

28  H 28    8-97    912 

10  O  80    25'6S    26-74 

C^HMQW   812     lOOOO     10000 

Appean  to  differ  firom  gratiolin,  0^H>*0*^  onlj  hj  containing  2  at.  HO  lea 
(Kr.).     (C«H«0»  calc.  «  662  p. c.  C.  and  87  H). 

Decomposition.  1.  When  drenched  with  oil  of  vitriol^  it  assumes  a 
yellowish  colour,  the  acid  becoming  siskin-green,  and  water  added  to 
the  liquid  throws  down  white  flocks. — 2,  With  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'54, 
it  forms  a  solution  precipitable  by  water. — 3.  When  evaporated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  it  turns  violet  and  is  decolorised  by 
water. — 4.  It  colours  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  green. — 
5.  Not  altered  by  boiling  aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  potash-ley  of 
sp.  gr.  1-22. 

Insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether^  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 


Appendix  to  Oraiiolin, 

1.  Gratiosolin. 

Walz.    Jahrh.  pr.  Pharm.  21,  24  ;  24,  6.—N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  10,  69, 

Oratioline. 
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Occurs  in  Oratiola  officinalis^  and  is  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  in 
the  preparation  of  gratiolin  as  already  described  *(p.  466).  The 
golden-yellow  solution  is  digested  with  animal  charcoal ;  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  over  the  water-batli ;  and  the  dry  residue  is  freed  from 
traces  of  gratiolacrin  by  means  of  anhydrous  ether. 

Properties.  Amorphous,  bright  roseate  mass,  yielding  a  yellow 
powder  by  trituration.  Melts  at  125''.  Has  a  peculiar  odour  and  a 
nauseously  bitter  taste.    Pennanent  in  the  air. 


46  0 

42  H 

276    

42    

200    

..    53-26    .. 
...      812    . 
...    38-62    . 

Walz  (ifie0»). 
earlier.          later. 
..    62-77    ....    5313 
7-86    ....      805 

26  O 

..     39-37     ...     38-82 

C«H«0» 618    100-00    ....  100-00    ....  10000 

So,  according  to  Walz,  who  formerly  propoBod  the  formula  C^^EE^O^^. 

Decompositions.  1.  Decomposes  at  212°. — 2.  Bums  when  heated 
with  platinum-foil.  —  8.  In  contact  with  aqueous  acids  or  alkalis,  it  is 
resolved,  even  at  mean  temperatures,  into  sugar  and  gratiosoletL:, 
both  of  which  remain  in  solution.    According  to  Walz : 

2C«H«0»  -  2C«H»*0»7  +  OKH»0»  +  4H0. 

When  gratiosolin  is  heated  with  acids,  the  resulting  gratiosoletin 
suffers  further  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  acid  (see  below).— Oi7  of 
vitriol  colours  gratiosolin  brown-red,  the  liquid  on  addition  of  water 
yielding  a  jelly  and  yellow  flocks.— 4.  Gratiosoletin  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*64,  with  evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  water  added 
to  the  solution  throws  down  a  golden  yellow,  slightly  bitter  powder. 

Gratiosolin  dissolves  in  7  pts.  cold  and  5  pts.  boiling  water,  and 
separates  on  evaporation,  as  an  oil  which  gradually  soUdifies. — It  dis- 
solves in  ammonia  with  yellow  colour ;  in  8  pts.  cold  and  2  pts.  hot 
alcohol,  with  golden  yellow  colour,  changing  to  reddish-yellow  on 
strong  concentration.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  about  1700  pts.  of  cold 
and  1100  pts.  of  boiling  ether. 


2.  Oratiosoletiii. 

Walz.    N.  Jahrb.  Fharm.  10,  70. 

See  page  467. 

Gratiosolin  is  resolved  by  contact  with  adds  or  alkalis,  even  at 
mean  temperatures,  into  sugar  and  gratiosoletin,  which  latter  may 
be  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  decomposed  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated,  whereupon  gratiosoletin  remains  behind  as  a  golden-yellow 
very  bitter  substance. 
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Walz. 
Calculaiion  according  to  Walz.  mean. 

40  0 240    58-53    5889 

34  H 34    8-29    827 

17  O 136    3318    32-84 

CiOH«Oi7  410    100-00    10000 

Decompositions.  1.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  acidsy  it  is  re- 
solved into  (38*1  p.  c.^  sugar  and  a  precipitated  mixture  of  (42*9  p,  c.) 
gratiosoleretin  and  (10*5  p.  c.)  hydrogratiosoleretin.  According  to 
Walz : — 

2C«H840i7  «  C?2H»0»  +  C^H»0»  +  C^H»0"  +  2HO. 

Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  gratiosoletin  with  red-brown  colour,  forming 
sugar  and  flocks  precipitable  by  water.  —  2.  With  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr. 
1-54,  it  forms  a  dark  yellow  solution,  precipitable  by  water.  —  3.  It  is 
decomposed  by  warm  potash-ky^  with  separation  of  flocks  and  formation 
of  sugar. 

Easily  soluble  in  xcater^  in  aqueous  ammonia  without  alteration,  and 
in  ordinary  as  well  as  absolute  alcohol;  insoluble  in  ether. 


3.  Gratiosoleretin. 

Walz.    N.  JaJirh.  Fharm.  10,  71. 

See  page  467. 

Gratiosoletin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  completely 
decomposed ;  the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  resinous  deposit ;  this 
deposit  is  washed  with  water ;  and  the  gratiosoleretin  is  dissolved 
out  by  ether,  which  leaves  hydrogratiosoleretin  behind.  By  evaporat- 
ing the  ethereal  solution,  indistinct  warty  masses  are  at  first  obtained, 
and  the  whole  afterwards  dries  up  to  a  dark  yellow  powder. 

Walz. 


34  0  

26  H 

9  0 

at  100°-' 

204    ... 

26    .... 

72     ... 

....    67-55    ... 
....      8-61    ... 
....    23-84    ... 

mean, 

6718 

....      8-71 
....    2411 

c^n^o^  

302    .... 

....  100-00    ... 

....  10000 

It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol^  and  is  precipitated  by  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  also  in  rutric  acid.  —  It  is  not  dissolved  or  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  by  aqueous  ammonia. 

Insoluble  in  water ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

4.  Hydrogratiosoleretin. 

Walz.     N.  Jahrb,  Fharm.  10,  71. 
See  aboTe. 
Purified  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  spontaneous  evaporation. 
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Pure  yellow,  amorphous,  friable  mass,  having  a  faint  resinous  odour. 
Melts  above  100°. 

•       Walz. 
fnean, 

63-67 

8-85 

27-48 


84  C  

at  lOCf, 
204    

63-75 

28  H 

11  0  

28     

88     

8-75 

....    27-60 

0»*H?80"   320    100-00    10000 

So,  according  to  Walz.    Differs  from  gratiosoleretin  by  2  at.  HL 

At  a  higher  temperature  it  melts,  decomposes,  and  leaves  a  com- 
bustible cinder.  —  Dissolves  in  cold  oil  of  vitrioly  whence  it  is  weci- 
pitated  by  water,  and  is  carbonised  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol. —  With 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*54,  it  ffives  oE  red  fumes,  and  forms  a  solu- 
tion precipitable  by  water,  t.  Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*2  acts  upon  it 
only  when  heated,  forming  a  yellow  resin. 

Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves,  without  colour  in  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid;  insoluble  in  aaueous  amnumia^  but  partially  soluble  in  warm 
potash-ley.  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol^  especially  in  absolute  alcohol,- 
insoluble  in  ether. 


5.  Gratioloic  Acid. 

Walz.     N.  Jahrh.  Pharm.  10,  79. 

Occurs  in  Oratiola  oJicinaUs. — In  the  preparation  of  gratiolin  by 
the  process  above-described  (p.  466),  one  of  tiie  products  obtained  is 
Walz's  gratiolacrin,  which,  according  to  his  more  recent  statements, 
may  be  resolved  into  gratiola-fat,  gratioloic  acid,  and  brown  resins, 
in  the  following  manner: — The  ethereal  solution  of  gratiolacrin, 
obtained  as  above  (p.  467),  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  treated 
successively  with  cold  absolute  alcohol  (which  partly  dissolves  the 
gratiola-fat,  partly  separates  it  mechanically),  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
again  with  cold  alcohol.  On  boiling  the  substance  then  remaining 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  crystals  of 
gratioloic  acid  are  obtained.  —  This  acid  may  also  be  obtained  from 
gratiola-fat  by  the  action  of  potash. 

White  scales  or  laminse,  having  a  satiny  lustre  and  a  fatty  odour. 


28  0 

168    

•..    28    

32     

73-68    

Wab. 

mean, 

,. 78-30 

28  H 

4  0 

12-28    

14-04    

1204 

14-66 

0»HaCH    

228    

10000    

100-00 

The  above  are  the  mimbers  deduced  by  Walz  firom  his  analyses;  but  the 
analytical  data  when  correcUj  calculated  giye  7*46  p.  c.  hydrogen  (Kr.). 

6.  Gratiola-fat.  —  When  the  solution  of  gratiola-fat  in  absolute 
alcohol,  obtained  as  above,  is  precipitated  with  alcoholic  stigar-of-lead, 
— the  resulting  precipitate,  after  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  sus- 
pended therein,  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid, — and  the  filtrate 
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mixed  with  water,  drops  of  oil  separate,  which  do  not  solidify  at  mean 
temperatures,  contain  75*12  p.  c.  C,  11*78  H.,  and  13*10  0.,  and 
consist,  according  to  Walz,  of  C'H"*0*. 


Primary  Nucleus  (?*BP*. 

Uargaric  Acid. 
(?*H«H)*  =  C^H^O*. 
Hedttz.    Fogg.  102,  272. 

To  be  disfcmguiBbed  from  Gherreul*!  mugario  &oid^(p.  867)  (orHJicial  margarie 
acid).  —  Heintz  suooeeded  in  preparing  this  add;  after  Kdfaler  and  Becker,  the 
former  by  heating  cyanide  of  potasnum  with  cetylsulphate  of  potash,  the  latter  by 
boiling  cyanide  of  oetyl  with  alooholic  potash,  had  obtained  mixtures  of  iatty  acids 
from  which  it  was  not  found  possible  to  separate  pure  margaric  acid  (pp.  346,  374). 

Freparation.  Cyanide  of  cetyl  (oily,  prepared  as  described  on  page 
374)  is  continuously  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  till  ammonia  is  no 
longer  given  off,  and  the  residue  has  become  solid ;  this  residue  is  then 
decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  separated  fatty 
acid  is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia ;  and  the  turbid  solution  is 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate,  after  being 
washed  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  repeatedly  boiled  with 
ether,  yields  to  this  solvent  an  oil,  which  solidifies  in  the  cold,  melts 
below  40°,  and  has  the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  cetyhc  ether  and 
cetylic  aldehyde.  The  undissolved  baiyta-salt  is  decomposed  by  agita- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether ;  and  by  pipetting  ofF  the  ethereal 
liquid,  and  distilling  off  the  ether,  crude  yellowish  margaric  acid  is 
obtained,  melting  at  56*6°,  and  solidifying  in  scales  and  fine  needles. 
This  acid  may  be  resolved,  by  oft-repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol, 
repeated  partial  precipitation  from  the  solution  of  its  soda-salt  by 
acetate  of  magnesia,  and  subsequent  recrystallisation  of  the  portions 
of  acid  again  separated  (somewhat  in  the  manner  described  on 
pp.  210, 211)  into  margaric  acid,  and  an  acid  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the  portions  first  precipitated 
by  acetate  of  magnesia  (Heintz). 

a.  The  acid  containing  the  larger  amount  of  carbon  is  obtained, 
in  small  quantity  only,  even  by  operating  on  98  grins,  of  cyanide  of 
cetyl,  so  that,  after  its  melting  point  has  been  raised  by  repeated 
crystallisation  to  62°,  no  further  purification  of  it  is  possible.  It  then 
solidifies  in  the  scaly  crystalline  form,  contains  76*28  p.  c.  C,  12-71  H., 
and  11*01  0.,  therefore  more  carbon  than  stearic  acid  (76*06  p.  c.  C, 
12*68  H.),  and  nearly  as  much  as  an  acid  having  the  formula  O^H'H)* 
(76*51  p.  c.  C,  12*75  H.,  and  10*74  OX  Its  constitution  is  therefore 
essentially  that  which  is  represented  oy  the  latter  formula,  and  it  is 
formed  from  cyanide  of  stethyl  Cfl'^Cy,  contained  in  the  cyanide  of 
cetyl  employed,  in  the  same  manner  as  margaric  acid  is  formed  from 
cyanide  of  cetyl  itself  (Heintz). 

b.  The  portions  last  precipitated  by  acetate  of  magnesia  yield 
margaric  acid,  which,  after  its  melting  point  has  been  raised  by 
rei)eated  crystallisation  to  59*9°,  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  pure 
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acid,  specified  on  page  210,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  resolved  into 
adds  of  different  melting  point. 

.  Properties  of  Margaric  acid.    White  crystals  melting  at  59*9®,  and 
solidifying  in  crystalline  scales  on  cooling. 


84  0 

34H....„ 

4  0 

204    . 

34    . 

82    . 

...    75-56    . 
...    12-59    . 
...    11-86    . 

..    76-46    . 
..    12-61    . 
..     12-04    . 

..    76-65 

..    12-67 

11-88 

C^HW*  

270    . 

...  100-00    . 

..  100-00    . 

..  10000 

Margarate  o/5oc2a.  — Obtained  like  myristate  of  soda  ^p.  212). 

Margarate  of  Baryta.  —  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  soda-salt  is 
precipitated  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
water.    White  amorphous  powder. 


84  C  204-0 

33  H  83-0 

3  O  24-0 

BaO  76-5 


Heints. 

60-44    60-39 

9-78    9-80 

711     7-41 

2267     22-40 


(>*H»BaC)*.. 


337-5 


10000    10000 


MargoToJU  of  Silver,  —  Thrown  down  from  the  soda-salt  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  as  a  faint  grey  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  loose,  white, 
amorphous  powder. 


34  G  .. 

33  H.. 

4  0  .. 

Ag.. 


204 
33 
32 

108 


Heintz. 

6411 63-67 

8-75    8-74 

8-49    8-74 

28-65    28-86 


C"H»AgO* 


377 


100-00    100-29 


Margaric  and  Myristic  Acids.  —  Mixtures  of  these  acids  are  mostly 
opaque,  uncrystalline,  and  exhibit  the  following  melting  points : — 


A  mixture  of— 

Melts  at 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

Margaric 
acid. 

Myriatic 
acid. 

90 

10 

67  •6» 

Soalj-crystalline,  not  rery  distinct. 

80 

20 

66 -e" 

Industinctly  crystalline. 

Almost  wholly  uncrystalline,  with  tolerably 

70 

30 

53-5'' 

even  surface. 

60 

40 

50 -e" 

Amorphous,  opaque. 

60 

60 

46  •2- 

The  fame. 

40 

60 

45 -e^ 

Somewhat  granulo-crystalUne. 

30 

70 

44  •7» 

Similar,  with  larger  grains  intermixed. 

20 

80 

48 -8» 

Similar :  grains  very  indistinct. 

10 

90 

51-8'' 

Opaque ;    in    scarcely    perceptible  concentric 
needles. 
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Margario  and  Palmitic  Adda.  —  The  mixtures  fiolidify  partly  like 
the  pure  acids— those  containing  80  or  90  p.c.  palmitic  acid,  in 
beautiful  long  needles,  just  like  the  mixture  of  stearic  and  palniitic 
adds  formerly  called  margario  acid. 


A  mixture  of— 

Meltoat 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

Margario 
acid. 

Pfthnitio 
acid. 

90 
80 
70 
GO 
50 
40 
80 

20 
10 

• 
10 
20 
80 
40 
50 
60 
70 

80 
90 

58 -7*^ 

67 -e* 

56  ^^ 
56 -S' 
56  O- 
66 -O' 
67 -O- 

58 -e^ 

60  ^'^ 

Scaly-crj^Btailine. 

Similar,  but  somewhat  flowery. 

Like  the  preceding  mixture. 

The  flame. 

The  flame. 

The  same. 

Very    beautifully    flowery,    almost    in 

needles. 
In  long  needles. 
The  same. 

long 

Oxygen^nuckua  C**H"0*. 

Boccellic  Acid. 
C»*H«»0«  =  C«*II«0*,0". 

Fr.  Heeben.    Schw.  59,  346. 

LiEBiG.     Pogg,  21,  81. 

Schun<5k.     J.  pr.  Chem,  38,  459 ;  Ann,  Pharm.  61,  78 ;  Phil,  Mag,  J., 

29,  261. 
Hesse.    Arm.  Pharm,  117,  882. 

Discovered  in  1880  by  Heeren ;  investigated  especially  by  Hesse. 

Occurrences,    In  Boccella  Judformis.  Ach.    According  to  Heeren, 
also  in  Lecanora  tartarea. 


Preparation,  1.  Boccella  tinctoria  is  exhausted  with  aqueous  am- 
monia ;  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  well 
washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  acid 
thus  separated  is  purified  by  solution  m  ether  (Heeren).  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  roocellate  of  lime  retaina  ervthric  acid  (xii,  881)  in  solution.  —  2.  The 
lichen  is  freed  from  erythric  acid  by  milk  of  lune ;  the  residue  is  boiled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  acid  solution  is  removed ;  and  the 
residue  warmed  with  dilute  soda-ley.  From  the  greenish-brown  solu- 
tion, hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  green  flocks,  which  must  be  sus- 
pended in  water  and  treated  for  a  short  time  with  chlorine  gas,  which 
chiefly  removes  the  green  substances.  The  add,  after  being  treated 
with  chlorine,  is  washed  with  water,  and  purified  by  recrystalUsation 
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from  boning  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal  (Hesse).  The  acid 
obtained  by  method  1,  may  also  be  purified  in  this  manner,  or  by  passing  chlorine 
into  the  alkaline  solution  (Hesse)-  —  3.  The  lichens  are  exhausted  with 
ether  in  a  percolator;  the  ether  is  distilled  off;  and  the  greenish  white 
crystalline  residue  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
borax-solution,  a  portion  then  separating  out  as  the  liquid  cools.  The 
rest  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  re-solution  ia 
boiling  aqueous  borax,  then,  together  with  the  portion  of  acid  first 
obtained,  by  recrystallisation  from  ether,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal 
(Hesse).  —  Schxmck  treats  the  lichens  exhausted  with  boiling  water, 
and  thereby  freed  from  erythric  acid  [and  picrocrythrin  (xii,  30)], 
with  boiling  alcohol ;  separates  the  green  flocks  which  fall  down  as 
the  tincture  cools ;  and  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  Prom  the 
residue,  boiling  water  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  picrocrythrin ;  the 
solution  then  prepared  with  cold  alcohol  deposits,  on  addition  of 
alcoholic  sugar-of-lead,  greenish  white  flocks  of  roccellate  of  lead, 
which  are  decomposed  •  with  nitric  acid ;  and  the  acid  thus  separated 
is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  with  help  of 
animal  charcoal. 

Properties.  Delicate,  white,  rectangular,  four-sided  plates,  having  a 
silvery  lustre ;  from  alcohol  it  separates  in  short  needles.  Melts  at  about 
130°,  without  loss  of  weight,  and  solidifies  again  on  cooling  to  a  white 
crystalline  mass  (fleeren^.  Melts  at  132°  to  a  colom-less  liquid,  which 
solidifies  in  the  crystallme  form  at  about  108°.  At  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  200°,  a  portion  volatilises,  while  another  portion  is 
converted  into  an  anhydride  (Hesse).  Tasteless  and  scentless ;  the 
alcoholic  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 
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The  fonnulBB  CWff«0<  (Liebig),  0«H>*0«  (Kane,  PAtf.  Trane,  1840,  299), 
C^BPiy  (Schunck)  were  suocessiyefy  adopted  forroocellio  acid,  till  Hesae  established 
the  abore.  —  The  acid  belongs  to  the  oxauc  series,  and  is  therefore  homologous  with 
oxalic,  sebacio  acid,  &c.  ^esse). 

Decompositiona.  1.  Roccellic  acid  heated  to  between  220°  and  280°, 
gives  off  water,  turns  brown,  and  forms  roccellic  anhydride  (Hesse). 
Bt/  di'y  distillation  it  yields,  products  similar  to  those  obtained  from  the 
fats,  and  having  a  sharp  irritating  taste  (Heeren);  it  yields  a  dis- 
tillate which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  after  repeated 
distillation,  remains .  oily,  leaving  little  or  no  residue  (Schunck).  — 
2.  Heated  on  platinum  foil,  it  melts,  gives  off  a  fatty  odour,  and  hums 
with  a  bright  flame,  leaving  no  residue  (Heeren,  Schunck).  — 8.  The 
soda-salt  is  not  altered  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  (Hesse).  — 
4.  The  acid  is  not  decom|X)sed  by  bromine^  even  in  sunshine. — 
6.  With  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  carbonises  without  emission  of 
gas ;  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not 
decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol.  —  6.  Hydrochloric  add  does  not  act  on 
roccellic  acid ;  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash 
decomposes  it  only  after  long  boiling.  —  7.  From  solution  in  boiling 
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fuming  nitric  acid^  roccellic  acid  crystallises  on  cooling,  for  the  most 
part  unaltered ;  but  by  prolonged  boiling  the  roccellic  acid  is  decom- 
posed, and  volatile  acids  having  the  odour  of  butyric  add  are  given 
off,  but  no  crystallisable  non-volatUe  acids  are  produced. — 8.  Koocellic 
acid  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash^  froths  violently  at  260^,  and  gives 
off  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  The  residue  contains  neither  volatile  acids 
nor  oxalic  acid,  but  a  large  quantity  of  unaltered  roccellic  acid  (Hesse). 
—  9.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  roccellic  add  does  not  reduce  terchloride 
of  goldy  even  at  the  boiling  heat  (Sdiunck).  — 10.  The  add  heated 
with  aniline  forms  roccellanilide  (Hesse). 

Combinatians.  The  add  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  watery  not  dis* 
solving  even  in  100,000  pts.  at  the  boiling  heat  (Heeren). 

With  the  alkalis,  it  forms  soluble  salts ;  with  other  bases,  for  the 
most  part,  insoluble  bimetallic  salts  Q^W^WO^.  The  acid  dissolves  in 
Aqueous  borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  roccellate  of  soda  (Hesse).  It 
expels  carbonic  acid  from  alkaline  carbonates  (Schunck). 

RocceUate  of  Ammonia,  —  The  residue  left  on  evaporating^  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  is  amorphous  and  brittle.  According  to  Keeren,  it 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  forming  a  frothy  liquid,  which  in  the 
concentrated  state,  takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  acid,  and  gives 
it  up  again  on  dilution  with  water.  According  to  Hesse,  it  is  decom- 
posed by  drenching  with  water,  with  separation  of  a  white  jelly. 

Roccellate  of  Potash.  —  The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alcoholic  potash, 
swells  up  when  drenched  with  strong  potash-ley,  and  dissolves  only 
on  addition  of  water  (Hesse).  Delicate  ciystalline  laminaB  having  a 
fatty  lustre,  and  dissolving  to  a  frothy  liquid  (Heeren,  Hesse). 

Roccellate  of  Soda.  —  From  a  solution  of  roccellic  add  in  dilute 
soda-ley,  a  strong  solution  of  soda  throws  down  white  flat  needles  of 
the  soda-salt  (Hesse). 

Roccellate  of  Baryta.  ^  From  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  roccellic 
acid,  chloride  of  barium  throws  down  a  bulky  white  precipitate,  which 
soon  becomes  dense,  and  exhibits  a  silky  lustre  when  dry. — It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  but  easily  . 
soluble  in  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid  (Hesse). 
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Roccellate  of  Lime.  —  The  ammoniacal  salt  is  precipitated  by  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  the  white  amorphous  precipitate  is  washed  with 
water  and  with  alcohol.  It  gives  off  48  p.c.  water  at  160°,  and 
at  a  higher  temperature  vapours  of  acrolein  and  a  combustible  gas 
(Hesse). 

Hesee. 

CMH»0»  298    83-71     

2  0a 40    11-24    ll'l 
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C="H»Oa«0»  +  2aq 356    10000    
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EocceUcUe  of  Magnesia.  — When  rocceliate  of  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  aqueoos  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid,  from 
separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  free  acid.  On  heating  the  clear 
filtrate  to  38^,  drops  of  oil  separate  from  it,  but  the  liquid  becomes 
clear  again  on  cooling ;  after  prolonged  boiling,  it  yields  an  amorphous 
precipitate,  probably  of  free  roccellic  acid,  which  does  not  redissolve 
(Hesse). 

Boccellate  of  Zinc,  —  Obtained  by  double  decomposition  as  a  white 
amorphous  precipitate,  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol  (Hesse). 

Boccellate  of  Lead.  — Basic.  —  Precipitated  from  rocceliate  of  ammo- 
nia by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Schunck).  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
roccellic  acid  forms,  with  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  a  white  precipitate  which  must  be  washed  with  alcohol.  White 
powder,  which  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  100**,  then  3*8 
p.  c.  at  125^  baMng  together  at  the  same  time,  and  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature  (8  at.  water  =  4*1  p.c.)  (Hesse). 
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Eoceellate  of  Silver.  —  The  ammonia-salt  is  precipitated  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  aicohol,  to  remove  free 
a^cid.  — White  amorphous  mass,  which  turns  grey  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  when  strongly  heated,  yields  at  first  a  nearly  colourless  distillate 
and  suffocating  white  vapours,  afterwards  a  brown  distiUate  (Hesse). 
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Roccellic  acid  dissolves  in  1*81  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*819. 
Easily  soluble  in  ether  (Heeren).  Slightly  soluble  in  warm  benzol 
(Hesse). 

Oxygen-nuclem  C**H*'0*. 

Roccellic  Anhydride. 

C«*H»0«  =  C*H«»0*,0». 

Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.  117,  340. 

Roccellic  add  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  at  least  220'' ;  the  fused 
browia  mass  is  mixed  with  dilute  soda-solution  till  it  acquires  an 
alkaline  reaction,  then  shaken  up  with  ether ;  and  the  ethereal  layer  is 
decanted  and  evaporated,  the  anhydride  then  remaining. 
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Colourless  or  faintly  yellow  neutral  oil  having  a  fatty  odour. 
Makes  grease-spots  on  paper. 

at  lOO'.  Hesae. 
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Boiling  «0(to-%  converts  it  into  roccellic  acid. — The  solution  in 
warm  ammoma-water  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  white  flocks 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  remaining,  when  the  alcohol  is  evaporated, 
as  a  semi-crystalline  acid  oil  having  ^burning  taste,  probably  a  mixture 
of  roccellic  and  roccellamic  acids. 

The  anhydride  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Boccellate  of  Ethyl. 

Hesse.    Ann.  Pharm.  117,  840. 
MoccelUo  ether. 

Roccellic  acid  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol ;  hydixxjhloric  acid  gas 
is  passed  into  the  liquid ;  the  alcohol  is  removed  after  a  few  hours ; 
and  the  oil  which  separates  is  washed  with  alkaline  and  with  pure 
water,  then  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Pale  yellow  oil  having  a  faint  aromatic  odour.  Lighter  than  water. 
—  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  not  attacked  either 
by  aqueous  or  by  alcoholic  ammonia,  even  after  several  months'  con- 
tact or  when  heated  to  118°.  —  Easily  soluble  in  alcohol^  less  easily  in 
ether. 
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Boccellanilide. 

C"N»H«0*  =  2C»NH*',C»*ff80*. 

Hesse.    Ann.  Phaim.  117,  342. 

Hoccellphen^lamid^, 

When  roccellic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  aniline  to  180° — 200% 
water  and  aniline  distil  over,  and  a  black  pitchy  residue  is  left,  which 
when  drenched  with  alcohol  yields  crystals  after  a  few  days.    These 
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are  collected  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation   from   boiling 
alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

Beautiful  colourless* laminae,  which  melt  to  a  colourless  liquid  at 
53-3°  and  solidify  i)artially  at  52°.  Neutral. — At  a  somewhat  ele- 
vated temperature,  it  yields  a  colourless  distillate,  without  any  carbo- 
naceous residue. 

Over  oil  of  ffUriol.  HeBse. 

68  C 348    77-33  769 

42  H 42     9-33  9*8 

2  N    28     6-22  

4  O    32     712  

06S]jf2H«CH 450    10000 

Insoluble  in  water,  aqueous  ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  add.  Not 
coloured  by  hypochlorite  of  soda.  The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  pre- 
cipitate alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 


Primary  Nucleus  €•*!?• ;  Oxyazo-nucleus  (?*NH'H)*. 

Cerebrin. 
C>*NH«0«  =  C^NH»0*,0*? 

Vauquelto.    Ann.  Chitn.  81,  37,  and  60  ;  Schw.  8,  430. 

L.  Ohelin.     Tiedemann's  Zeitschr.f.  Physiol.  1,  122. 

CouESBE.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  56,  164  ;  Ann.  Pharm.  40,  76. 

Ed.  Fk^my.     J.  Pharm.  27,  457 ;  N.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  2,  468 ;  Ann. 

Pharm.  40,  75. 
Goblet.    JV.  J.  Pharm.  9,  1,  83,  and  161 ;  11,  409 ;  12,  5 ;  17,  401 ; 

18,  107  ;  19,  406  ;  21,  241 ;  30,  241 ;  83,  161. 
V.  Bebra.     Vergleich,  Unters.  iUfer  das  Qehxm  der  Jfenschen  «.  d.  Wirhel- 

thiere.    Mannheim,  1854 ;  abstr.  Ann,  Pharm.  105,  868. 
W.  MiJLLER.    Ann.  Pharm.  103,  131 ;  105,  879. 

CerehrcUe  (Couerbe) :  Cerehrio  acid  (Fi^my).  Under  the  names  Brain-fat^  phoS' 
phoretted  JBilefat  and  Cerebrin,  there  were  described,  in  the  third  edition  of  this 
Handbook,  according  to  Fonrcroj,  Yauquelin,  and  others,  laminsD  of  an  unsaponifiable 
substance,  melting  at  136^,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  giving  off  6*4  p.  c.  water  when 
heated :  doubtless  therefore  a  mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  cholesterin.  The  body 
described  in  the  same  place  as  brain-ioax  [according  to  Gmelin]  agrees  more  closely 
with  that  which  is  now  called  cerebrin. 

Occurrence.  In  the  brain.  In  the  fat  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves  (Fremy ;  v.  Bibra).  —  It  is  a  constituent  of  the  viscous  matter 
(see  below)  obtained  from  yolk  of  egg,  the  eggs  of  the  carp,  the  milt  or 
soft  roe  of  the  carp  and  herring,  the  fat  of  venous  blood,  ox-bile  and 
vineyard-snails,  and  separates  in  grey  films  when  this  substance  is 
decomposed  by  acids,  or  in  white  films  when  it  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis  (Gobley). 

Preparation.  When  brain  (of  oxen)  is  triturated  with  water  to  a 
thin  milk,  and  the  emulsion  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
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neutral  acetate  of  lead,  till  it  separates  after  a  while  into  an  ii^)er, 
clear,  blood-red  layer,  and  an  imder-layer  containing  the  brain-pulp, 
the  liquid,  if  heated  to  the  boiling-point  aftertt  has  stood  for  twelve 
hours  and  the  sediment  has  been  uniformly  comminuted,  deposits 
greyish-red  flocks,  itself  at  the  same  time  becoming  clear  and  easy  to 
niter.  The  liquid  which  runs  through  contains  uric  acid,  inosite, 
creatine,  and  other  matters,  and  the  separated  coagulum  contains 
cerebrin,  liquid  and  solid  substances,  and  cholesterin. 

The  expressed  coagulum  is  exhausted,  first  by  treatment  with  hot 
alcohol,  then  by  boiling  with  ether-aJcohol,  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat 
and  left  to  cool;  it  then  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  white  flocks, 
which  contain  cerebrin,  cholesterin,  and  fats,  and  diy  up  to  a  reddish- 
yellow,  crystalline  mass.  The  other  fats  remain  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  dried,  freed  from  cholesterin  and 
brain-fat  by  repeated  exhaustion  with  cold  ether,  and  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  cerebrin,  to  be  purified 
by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiUng  alcohol  (W.  Miiller). 

When  brain  is  beaten  up  with  baiyta- water  to  a  milk,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  boiling,  cerebrin  may  also  be  separated  from  the 
resulting  coagulum  in  the  manner  just  described  (W.  Miiller). — 
v.  Bibra  mixes  the  extract  of  brain  prepared  with  boiling  alcohol,  and 
the  fat  which  separates  from  it  on  cooling,  with  potash-ley,  and  boils 
for  several  hours ;  the  solution  then  becomes,  darker-coloured  and 
clear,  and  after  standing  in  the  cold  for  24  hours,  deposits  nearly  all 
the  cerebrin.  This  sul^tance  may  also  be  obtained  by  successive 
and  repeated  treatment  with  hyckochloric  acid  and  potash-ley,  and 
finally  purified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Fr^my  treats  comminuted  brain  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol, 
and  leaves  it  for  some  days  in  contact  with  the  alcohol,  which  coagu- 
lates the  albumin,  dehydrates  the  brain,  and  thereby  renders  it 
accessible  to  the  subsequent  treatment  with  ether.  It  is  then  pressed, 
quickly  triturated  ia  a  mortar,  and  treated  successively  with  cold  and 
with  warm  ether.  The  ether  is  evaporated,  and  the  extract  redis- 
solved  in  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  whereupon  cerebrin  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  still,  however,  retains  lime  and  soda- 
salts,  together  with  oleophosphoric  acid  and  albumin,  to  remove  which 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  boUing  absolute  alcohol  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  of  oleophosphoric  acid  and  cerebrin, 
which  separates  as  the  hquid  cools,  is  freed  from  oleophosphoric  acid 
by  washing  with  cold  ether,  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  ether. 
The  alcohol  which  has  been  boiled  with  the  brain  likewise  deposits 
cerebrin  on  cooling,  while  fats  remain  in  solution  (Fremy). 

Couerbe  comminutes  brain,  after  it  has  been  washed  and  freed  from 
membranes,  and  exhausts  it  by  four  successive  treatments  with  cold 
ether,  which  first  displaces  the  water  from  the  brain,  and  then  takes 
up  the  fats  and  cholesterin.  The  residue  is  repeatedly  exhausted 
with  boiling  alcohol  of  40°,  as  long  as  the  solutions  yield  deposits  on 
cooling.  The  deposits  are  collectea  and  washed  with  cold  ether,  which 
takes  up  cholesterin  and  leaves  cerebrin  undissolved.  The  alcoholic 
extracts,  when  concentrated,  deposit  at  first  an  additional  quantity  of 
cerebrin,  till  a  semi-fluid  fat  makes  its  appearance,  which  dissolves  in 
ether,  and  separates  again  in  the  form  of  an  oil.  —  The  ethereal 
extract  stiU  retains  cerebrin,  which,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
sometimes  remains  undissolved  on  treating  the  residue  with  small 
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quantities  of  ether,  and  may  then  be  separated  by  filtration.  In  either 
case,  the  residue  redissolves  completely  in  ether,  and  may  then, 
according  to  Couerbe,  be  resolved  into  cephalotey  stearoconote,  eleen- 
cephol,  cerebrin,  and  cholesterin.  —  On  the  three  substances  just  mentioned, 
which,  howerer,  must-,  in  all  probability,  be  still  regarded  as  mixtures,  see  Couerbe 
(loc.  ciL),  Fr^my  {J,  Pharm,  27, 472),  Ann,  Fharm.  40,  88),  also  Simon  iJ.pr.  Chem, 
20,  271),  BerxeUus  (Pogg,  4A,  412). 

From  the  viscous  matter  of  yolk  of  egg ^  &c.  200  grms.  of  the  viscous 
matter  are  drenched  with  500  grms.  alcohol,  of  88  p.  c,  and  50  grms. 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  the  whole,  after  standing  a  few  hours, 
is  heated  to  boiling ;  and  the  ofly  layer  which  rises  to  the  surface  on 
cooling,  is  removed.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  left  to  itself, 
deposits  a  mixture  of  cerebrin  and  cholesterin,  which  is  collected, 
spread  out  on  paper  to  absorb  the  fat,  freed  from  obstinately  adhering 
acid  by  repeated  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  cholesterin  by 
washing  with  ether,  and  again  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  It 
then  still  retains  phosphate  of  lime,  which  can  be  removed  only  by 
repeated  solution  in  alcohol.  If  the  cerebrin  separates  on  cooling 
together  with  the  oil,  the  mixture  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
the  cholesterin  and  oil  removed  by  ether  (Gobley). 

Properties.  White,  loose,  very  light  powder,  appearing  under  the 
microscope  in  the  form  of  rounded  grains  (Miiller).  Small,  white, 
apparently  crystalline  grains,  which  bake  together  on  drying;  it 
mostly  takes  the  form  of  soft,  waxy  laininaB  (Gobley).  According  to 
Freray,  it  is  granulo-crystalline.  Does  not  give  off  any  water  at  75® 
(Miiller).  Changes,  on  drying,  to  a  translucent,  friable  wax  (Couerbe). 
Infusible  (Couerbe) ;  does  not  melt  till  it  begins  to  decompose  (Fremy ; 
V.  Bibra);  in  the  hydrated  state  it  melts  at  a  gentle  heat;  after 
drying,  between  155°  and  160°  ;  more  easily  in  presence  of  water  or 
fat  (Gobley).  See  below.  —  Tasteless  and  scentless.  Neutral.  Lighter 
than  water.    Does  not  make  grease-spots  on  paper. 
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Gobley  analysed  cerebrin  dried  at  120**  (see  below)  :  a  from  yolk  of  egg ;  b  from 
carp-mUt ;  the  cerebrin  of  the  other  analysts  was  obtained  from  brain.  —  Couerbe's 
cerebrin  contained  2*14  p.  c.  sulphur,  unless  indeed  he  mistook  phosphate  of  baryta  for 
sulphate.  Miiller  first  succeeded  in  separating  the  phosphorus,  which  had  preyiously 
been  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent  of  the  brain,  although  Gobley  had  already 
found  that  cerebrin  containing  phosphorus  left,  when  burnt,  phosphate  of  lime  not 
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exhibiting  any  acid  reaction.  —  The  &ble  that  cerebrin  from  the  brains  of  idiots  con- 
tains Tory  litue  phosphorus,  while  that  of  sane  or  of  deranged  individuals  contains  a 
larger  quantity,  13  of  Couerbe's  inyention.    See  Lassaigne  (J,  Ckim.  mSd.  11,  844). 

Decompositions.  1.  Miiller's  cerebrin  decompoBes,  when  heated 
to  80°,  assummg  a  yellow-brown  colour;  Gobley*fl  requires  a  heat  of 
160°  to  turn  it  brown  and  decompose  it;  Vauquelin's  melts  at  175° 
to  a  browji  viscid  liquid,  which  solidiBes  in  tne  form  of  a  resin  — 
2.  When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  turns  brown,  gives  off  the  odour  of 
burnt  horn ;  then  melts  and  bums  with  a  red  flame,  leaving  a  perfectly 
combustible  cinder  (Miiller). — 8,  It  is  not  altered  by  cold  concentrated 
nitHc  acid,  but  when  heated  therewith,  it  swells  up,  eliminating  red 
vapours,  froths  strongly,  and  deliquesces,  at  commencing  ebullition,  to  a 
yellow  transparent  oil,  which  for  a  while  undergoes  no  further  altera- 
tion. This  oil  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellowish  white  fat ;  after  being 
purified  by  washing  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  boihng  alcohol,  it  ib 
deposited  in  the  course  of  24  hours  in  white  grains,  which,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  consist  of  drops  of  fat,  without 
a  trace  of  crystallisation.  It  contains  75*52  p.  c.  carbon,  and 
12*92  hydrogen ;  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  melts  on  platinumifoil,*bum8 
with  a  fatty  odour,  and  dissolves  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether  (Miiller).  — 
4.  With  cold  oil  of  vitnol,  cerebrin  forms  a  dark  purple-red  solution, 
which  is  decolorised  by  water,  with  precipitation  of  yellow  tenacious 
flocks  (Mtiller).  The  solution  turns  black  on  standing.  An  excess  of 
warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  cerebrin  a  black  pulp,  which, 
when  largely  diluted  with  water,  leaves  on  the  filter  a  tough  brown 
resin  (v.  Bibra).  —  5.  Cerebrin  remains  unaltered  in  cold  hydrochloric 
(and  phosphoric)  acid^  acquires  a  reddish- violet  colour  in  the  boiling 
acid,  but  is  not  completely  decomposed  till  after  long  boiling 
(v.  Bibra),  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  becoming  brown,  and  depositing  a 
brown  resin,  insoluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalis  (Miiller).  —  6.  With  fresh 
bile,  water,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  cerebrm  exhibits  the  same  red  colouring 
that  is  produced  under  similar  circumstances  by  grape-sugar  (v.  Bibra, 
XV,  822). 

Comhinations.  Cerebrin  is  not  altered  in  cold  watery  but  swells  in 
boiling  water  like  starch,  and  forms  a  thin,  easily  clouded  solution, 
which  froths  like  soap-water,  does  not  alter  on  cooling,  and  leaves 
unaltered  cerebrin  when  evaporated  (Miiller).  Gobley  and  Fr^my  do 
not  regard  the  liquid  obtained  with  boiling  water  as  a  peculiar  solution. 
—  According  to  Gobley,  cerebrin  unites  with  mineral  acids^  or  retains 
them  obstinately. 

Cerebrin  is  not  saponifiable  (Vauquelin,  Couerbe).  It  does  not 
form  salts  with  bases  (Gobley,  v.  Bibra,  Miiller).  This  statement  is  opposed 
to  that  of  Fr^my,  who  regards  cerebrin  as  an  aoid.  Cerebrin  is  not  dissolved 
by  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat 
(Fremy,  Miiller),  but  it  takes  up  a  portion  of  these  bases  (Fremy). 
From  alcohol  containing  potash  it  takes  up  the  alkali,  but  in  quantity 
vaiying  according  to  the  concentration  and  temperature  of  the 
solution,  and  the  time  during  which  the  resulting  compound  is  washed  | 

with  alcohol  (Gobley).    From  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cerebrin,  potash,  ! 

soda,   and  ammonia  throw  down   precipitates  insoluble   in    alcohol.  j 

The  precipitate  formed  by  potash-ley  dissolves  partially  on  further  ' 

boiling,  and  the  undissolved  portion  yields  cerebrin  to  boning  alcohol, 
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while  a  small  portion  of  yellow  resin  remains  behind.  Baryta-water 
behaves  "with  cerebrin  in  the  same  manner  as  potash-ley,  not  forming  a  cerebTate  of 
baryta  (such  as  Fr^my  thought  he  had  obtained  by  boiUng  cerebiin  with  water  and 
excess  of  baryta)  (MUller). 

Cerebrin  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether  (Miiller).  It  requires 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  of  88  p.  c.  to  dissolve  it,  and  sepa- 
rates on  cooling,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very  bulky  form,  but  dissolves 
easfly  in  absolute  alcohol,  not  in  ether  (Gobiey). 


Appendix  to  Cerebiin. 

Phosphoretted  Fats. 

•  Vauquelin  {Ann,  Chim.  81,  37,  and  60)  first  directed  attention  to 
the  occurrence  of  a  phosphoretted  fat  in  the  human  brain.  Similar 
fats  were  afterwards  examined  by  Fr^my,  Gobiey,  and  others,  with 
very  varying  results,  not  one  of  them  having  been  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

a.  Premy's  Oleophosphoric  acid.  —  When  the  ethereal  extract  of 
bram,  prepared  as  above  described  (p.  480),  is  treated  with  ether  to 
separate  cerebrin,  the  ether  takes  up  oleophosphoric  acid,  often  com- 
bined with  soda,  and  mixed  with  olein  and  cholesterin.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  evaporated ;  the  soda  is  extracted.by  an  acid ;  the  residue 
is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  is  left  to  cool,  the 
oleophosphoric  acid  being  then  deposited.  The  olein  and  cholesterin 
still  mixed  with  it  may  be  removed,  though  not  completely,  by  absolute 
alcohol.  —  Oleophosphoric  acid  thus  obtained  is  gumn^,  generally 
yellow,  and  contains  from  1-9  to  2*0  p.  c.  phosphorus.  \Vnen  burnt  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  leaves  a  carbonaceous  mass  containing  phos- 
phoric add.  By  long  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol,  more  quickly  with 
acidulatod  water,  it  gradually  loses  its  viscosity,  and  is  converted  into 
perfectly  pure  olein  (containing  78*87  p.  c.  C,  11'98  H.,  and  9*15  0.), 
while  the  lower  stratum  of  hquid  is  rendered  strongly  acid  by  the 
phosphoric  acid  produced.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  very 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  also  at  the  commencement  of  putre- 
faction of  the  brain.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  oleophosphoric 
acid  into  phosphoric  acid  and  a  fatty  acid.  AlkaUs  in  excess  form  a 
phosphate,  an  oleate,  and  glycerin.  —  The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  swells  up  slightly  in  boiling  water.  With  ammonia,  potash,  and 
soda,  it  immediately  forms  soapy  compounds,  with  the  other  bases, 
insoluble  salts.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol  ^nd  in  ether  (Fremy,  J.  Pharm.  27,  463 ;  iV".  Ann. 
Chim.  Plu/a.  2,  474 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  40,  79).  The  muscles  of  vertebrate 
animals,  shaken  up  with  cold  weak  alcohol,  yield  to  that  liquid  a 
viscid,  ambergris-coloured  substance,  which  dissolves  but  imperfectly 
in  water,  and  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  oleophosphoric  add.  Oleophosphate  of  soda  occurs 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  animal  body,  its  quantity  increasing  with  the 
age  of  the  animal,  and  differing  in  amount  in  different  species  of 
vertebrate  animals.  Fishes  with  white  light  flesh  (such  as  the 
whiting,  sole,  and  plaice)  contain  but  small  quantities  of  it,  whereas 
larger  quantities  are  found  in  the  herring,  salmon,  mackerel,  salmon- 
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trout,  aud  other  fishes  with  firmer  fiesh  (ValencienneB  &  Fr^my,  N.  Ann. 
Chim.  Phya.  50,  172). 

The  yolk  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes  contains  a  fat  soluhle 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  which  forms  a  gum  with  water,  and  resembles 
oleophosphoric  acid.  Phosphoretted  fats  arc  also  found  both  in  the 
slightly  developed  and  in  the  ripe  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  in 
the  eggs  of  adders  (Valenciennes  &  Fremy).  —  By  pressing  the 
muscles  of  salmon,  a  red  oil  is  obtained,  which,  when  shaken  up  with 
alcohol  containing  ammonia,  loses  its  colour,  and  gives  up  to  the  liquid 
a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is  precipitated  as  a  tenacious  mass  by 
acids.  Whether  this  mass,  the  Aeide  talmonique  of  Yalenciennes  and  Fi^ny 
belongs  to  this  place,  there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  determine. 

b.  Muller^a  Phosphoretted  Brain-fat.  —  When  the  alcoholic  brain 
extracts  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  cerebrin  (p.  480)  have  deposited 
the  cerebrin  and  cholesterin,  and  are  then  mixed  with  the  mother- 
liquors  obtained  in  the  purification  of  the  cerebrin,  and  the  united 
solutions  are  boiled  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  the  fatty  acids  arc 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  lead-salts.  These  salts  are  separated  by 
repeated  treatment  with  ether,  into  a  solution  and  a  portion  insoluble 
in  ether  (also  in  water  and  in  alcohol),  and  this  latter  portion,  when 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  yields  an  acid  oil  and  pearly 
scales  free  from  phosphorus.  —  The  ethereal  solution  leaves,  on  evapo- 
ration, a  reddish-yellow  waxy  lead-salt,  a  portion  of  which  is  taken  up 
by  boiling  alcohol.  This  portion,  when  recrystallised,  is  white,  finely 
pulverulent,  and  turns  brown  at  70°.  When  the  portion  of  the  lead- 
salts  extracted  by  ether,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  is  again 
treated  with  ether,  a  small  quantity  of  yellowish  powder  is  left  behind, 
while  the  greater  part  dissolves,  with  dark  red  colour.  On  evaporating 
this  (alkaline)  solution,  there  remains  a  brittle,  red-brown,  easily 
friable  lead-salt,  which  is  not  altered  even  by  repeated  solution  in 
ether  and  evaporation,  and  exhibits  the  following  relations :  It  varies 
in  composition,  containing  from  28*26  to  29*7  p.  c.  carbon,  4*19  to  4-31 
hydrogen,  3*72  phosphorus,  42*86  to  45*17  lead,  and  is  free  from 
nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol,  whether  cold  or 
boiling.  When  decomposed  under  alcohol  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  an  acid  alcoholic  solution,  which  on  standing  deposits  a  red- 
brown  tenaceous  acid  mass,  and  forms  yellow  flocks  vnth  baryta- 
water.  These  flocks,  which  are  friable  when  dry,  contain  phosphorus 
and  82*81  p.  c.  barium,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether 
(Muller,  Ann.  Phcam.  105,  379). 

c.  Qoblcy's  Matxere  visqueuse  and  Lecithin.  A  constituent  of  yolk 
of  ^g^^  resembling  ear-wax,  described  by  Kodweiss  {Ann.  Phamu 
69,  261),  agrees  in  properties  with  the  substance  described  byGobley. 

The  eggs  and  milt  or  soft  roe  of  the  carp  (and  herring),  the  yolk 
of  poultry-eggs,  the  brain  of  the  domestic  fowl  (of  man  and  of  the 
sheep),  venous  blood,  ox-bile,  and  the  fat  of  the  vineyard  snail,  con- 
tain, together  with  cholesterin,  olein  and  margarin,  a  viscous  sub- 
stance which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  acidulated  water,  yielding 
cerebrin,  oleic  acid,  margaric  acid  and  phosphoglyceric  acid  (ix,  492). 
Of  these  products,  Gobley  regards  the  cerebrin  as  adventitious,  the 
other  three  as  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  a  non-isolable  sub- 
stance, lecithin.  —  The  portion  of  pig's  bile  soluble  in  alcohol  aud  not 
precipitable  by  ether,  contains,  besides  cholesterin  and  ordinary  fats,  a 
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phosphoretted  fat  corresponding  with  Gobley's  lecithin,  and  re- 
solvable by  boiling  with  baryta-water  into  phosphoglycerate  of 
baryta  and  insoluble  baryta-salts  (Ad.  Strecker,  Ann.  Pharm.  123, 
359). 

When  carps'  eggs  are  exhausted  with  ether  or  boiling  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  is  evaporated,  there  remains  a  reddish-yellow  soft  mass, 
which  when  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  leaves  a  small  quantity  of 
oil,  and  separates  again  as  a  viscous  mass  on  cooling.  —  It  may  also 
be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  but  less  pure,  from  yolk  of  e^g 
(xi,  493) — When  the  comminuted  and  partially  dried  milt  of  the  carp 
is  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  ether  takes  the  greater  part  of  the 
viscous  matter,  and  the  rest  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  boiling  with 
alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  transferring  the  viscous 
matter  contained  in  the  residue  to  ether  by  agitation  therewith,  and 
evaporating  the  ether,  the  viscous  matter  is  obtained  free  from  the 
salts  taken  up  by  the  alcohol,  which  remain  in  the  lower  watery  layer 
of  liquid.  The  viscous  matter  is  colourless,  or  has  merely  a  faint 
yellow  or  orange  tint,  it  is  soft,  neutral,  and  has  for  the  most  part  the 
odour  of  the  material  from  which  it  has  been  prepared.  It  is  frequently 
contaminated  with  earthy  phosphates  and  albumin. 

It  swells  up  when  heated^  chars  without  melting,  gives  off  ammo- 
niacal  vapours,  and  leaves  an  acid  carbonaceous  residue  containing 
phosphoric  acid. — When  exposed  to  the  airy  it  does  not  turn  acid, 
and  afterwards  yields  the  same  decomposition-products  as  that  which 
has  been  prepared  without  exposure  to  the  air.  —  When  shaken  up 
with  water^  it  forms  an  emulsion  which  does  not  become  sour  or  exhibit 
the  presence  of  phosphoglyceric  acid,  even  after  12  hours'  boiling, 
but  on  boiUng  it  with  water  containing  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  actdy 
oleic  and  margaric  acids  are  formed,  which  rise  to  the  surface  as  an 
oil,  and  phosphoglyceric  acid  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Addition  of  alcohol  accelerates  this  decomposition,  which,  in  viscous 
matter  from  yolk  of  egg,  takes  place  at  the  mere  heat  of  the  water- 
bath,  but  in  that  derived  from  other  sources,  not  till  after  half  an 
hour's  actual  boiling.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  has  no  influence  on  the 
decomposition.  Besides  the  products  above  mentioned,  there  are 
obtained  cerebrin,  and  sometimes  also  cholesterin,  olein  and  margarin, 
which  however  are  regarded  by  Gobley  as  accidental  admixtures.  — 
Aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  at  the  boiling  heat  produce  the 
same  decomposition  as  the  mineral  acids.  When  the  viscous  matter 
of  yolk  of  egg  is  shaken  up  with  water  containing  potash  and  heated 
in  the  water-bath,  acetic  acid  separates  oleic  and  margaric  acids  from 
it ;  with  the  viscous  matter  of  the  brain  or  from  any  other  source, 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  is  necessary  to  effect  the  decomposition. 
Carbonate  of  potash  also  does  not  decompose  the  viscous  matter 
merely  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  but  only  on  actual  boiling.  — 
Six  hours'  boiling  with  acetic  (lactic  or  tartaric)  acid  does  not  produce 
any  decomposition,  12  hours'  boiling  only  an  imperfect  decomposition 
of  the  viscous  matter ;  but  by  24  hours'  boiling,  it  is  completely  de- 
composed,  with  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerin  (Gobley). 

From  the  emulsion  formed  by  water,  which  froths  like  soap 
(Gobley),  it  is  precipitated  by  common  salt  (Kodweiss). 

The  viscous  matter  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ether  (Gobley).  See  references  giren  under 
Cerebrin  {p.  479). 
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Berthelot  (Ckim.  organ,  2,  46  and  81)  designates  oleophosphoric 
acid  as  Acide  glyc^oleopJiospkorique  or  gh/ceromargaroleophosphoriquej  and 
regards  it  as  a  monobasic  acid  formed  from  2  at.  glycerin,  1  at.  phos- 
phoric acid  and  4  at.  oleic  or  margaric  acid,  with  eUmination  of  12  at. 
water: 

208BPO«     +     P0«,3H0     +     4C»HWCH     =     PO»,HO,2C78Hno»     +     12HO. 
Gljcerin.  FhoBphorio  Oleic  acid.  Oleophofiphorio 

acid.  acid. 

This  formula  would  give  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  decom- 
lition-products  observed  by  Fr^my,  as  well  as  of  those  observed  by 


a.  Formation  of  olein  and  phosphoric  acid : 

PO«,HO,2C78H7>09     +     4H0     =     P0*,3H0     +     2C»H720w 
Oleophosphoric  acid.  Diolein. 

5.  Formation  of  phosphoglyceric  acid  and  oleic  (or  margaric  acid) : 

PO»,HO,2C?«Hno»  +  lOHO  «  PO»,2HO,0»H70»  +  4C*H?*0<  +  0»H«O«. 
Oleophosphoric  acid.  Phosphoglyceric         Oleic  acid.       Olycerin. 

add. 

Greater  probability,  however,  appears  to  belong  to  Gobley's  view 
which  supposes  that  the  olein  yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  Fr^my's 
oleophosphoric  acid  was  contained  in  it  beforehand  (Kr.). 

d.  Fat  of  Blood.  —  Human  blood  contains,  according  to  Lecanu,  a 
solid  unsaponifiable,  and  a  liquid  saponifiable  fat.  According  to  Boudet, 
it  contains  cholesterin,  serolin,  brain-fat  (cerebrinf),  and  a  soapy  com- 
pound. The  fat  of  venous  blood  is  similar  in  comparison  to  that  of 
yolk  of  egg,  bile,  &c/(p.  484\  consisting  of  olein,  margarin,  cholesteiin, 
cerebrin  and  lecithin  (p.  484),  which  substances  are  extracted  by  ether 
from  the  recently  discharged  blood.  Fatty  acids  are  not  present  in 
fresh  blood,  either  in  the  free  state  or  as  salts,  but  are  produced  from 
the  lecithin  when  putrefaction  commences.  Boudet's  serolin  is  a  mix- 
ture of  olein,  margarin,  cholesterin,  and  adhering  albumin  (Gobley). 
See  Yerdeil  &  Maroet,  below. 

When  freshly  discharged  blood  is  mixed  with  a  very  large  excegs 
of  alcohol,  the  precipitated  flocks  further  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol,  the  solutions  evaporated,  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  ether, 
the  resulting  ethereal  solution  leaves  on  evaporation  a  red-brown 
mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  fat,  which  latter  dissolves  alone  on  treating 
the  mixture  with  alconol.  —  The  solid  fat^  after  recrystallisation  from 
boiling  alcohol,  forms  white,  pearly,  inodorous,  tasteless,  neutral 
scales,  which  are  unsapomflable,  melt  at  150°,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  give  off  ammoniacal  products  and  leaves  a  residue  con- 
taining phosphoric  add.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  separates  from  the  hot  concentrated,  solution,  as 
an  oil,  from  the  dilute  solution  in  crystals.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
ether.  —  The  oil  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
yellowish-brown,  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  has  a  sharo  taste, 
faint  odour,  and  when  heated,  gives  off  ammoniacal  vapours,  and  leaves 
a  residue  containing  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  saponifiable  and  dissolves 
in  alcoliol  and  in  ether  (Lecanu,  Ann.  Pharm.  48,  808). 

When  dried  blood-serum,  previously  freed  by  hot  water  from  the 
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greater  part  of  the  salts  contained  in  it,  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohoU 
the  alcoholic  solutions  on  cooling  deposit  Boudet's  serolin,  andon  further 
evaporation,  there  remains  a  yellowish-brown  residue  which  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  leaving  a  quantity  of  brain-fat.  The  alcoholic  solution 
deposits  cholesterm,  and  when  further  evaporated,  leaves  a  glutinous 
residue  still  containing  brain-fat.  On  extracting  this  substance,  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  ether,  which  leaves  salts  undissolved,  and  eva- 
porating the  ethereal  solution,  there  remains  a  soft  translucent  soap^ 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water — the  aqueous  solution 
being  frothy  and  alkaline— and  when  mixed  with  acids,  yields  oleic 
acid,  margaric  acid,  and  brain-fat  (Boudet).  This  soap  agrees  there- 
fore with  Qobley's  viscous  matter.  —  Serolin  forms  microscopic  threads 
and  spherules,  melting  at  36°,  not  altered  by  potash-ley,  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  acetic  acid.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  gives  off 
alkaline  vapours,  partly  distils  over  without  apparent  alteration,  and 
leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
floats  as  an  oil  upon  hot  water,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hot  alcohol  of  36°, 
but  dissolves  easily  in  ether  (Boudet,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  62,  337). 

When  fresh  ox-blood,  freed  from  fibrin  by  whipping,  is  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  water,  heated  in  the  water-bath  till  the  albumin 
coagulates,    strained  through    linen,    then    mixed   with    pulverised 

fypsmn,  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  one-fourth,  fatty  acids 
stearic,  margaric,  and  oleii;  (Marcet,  Arch.  Pk,  nat.  18,  151 ;  Lieb, 
Kopp's  Jahresber,  1851,  587)]  separate  out,  together  with  other  sub- 
stances. The  filtrate,  from  which  ether  takes  up  cholesterin  and 
serolin  (Marcet),  deposits  chloride  of  sodium  on  further  concentration, 
and  if  boiled  with  alcohol,  after  the  removal  of  this  salt,  yields  serolin 
to  the  alcohol ;  and  on  concentrating  and  cooling  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, and  then  adding  a  httle  water,  the  serolin  is  deposited  in  white 
pearly  crystals  insoluble  in  water  (Verdeil  &  Marcet,  N.  J.  Phafm.  20, 
89 ;  abstr.  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresber.  1841,  586). 

If  blood,  as  it  issues  from  the  vein,  be  received  in  ether,  the  liquid 
shaken,  the  ethereal  layer  which  rises  to  the  surface  on  standing, 
replaced  by  fresh  ether,  and  this  treatment  repeated  a  great  number 
of  times,  the  separation  of  an  ethereal  layer  ceases  at  last.  The 
liquid  is  then  filtered ;  the  fibrin  remaining  on  the  filter,  as  well  as 
the  dark  red  liquid  which  runs  through,  is  treated  with' ether ;  the 
several  ethereal  extracts  are  united,  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off.  There 
then  remains  a  yellowish  fat,  whence  boiUng  alcohol  extracts  lecithin, 
cerebrin,  and  cholesterin,  leaving  olein  and  margarin  free  from  phos- 
phorus undissolved  (Gobley,  N.  J.  Pharm.  21,  241). 

e.  Phospkoretted  oil  of  Peas.  —  This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  sweet  pea 
with  black  embryo,  by  exhausting  with  ether,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, redissolving  in  ether,  evaporating,  and  drying  at  80°.  —  It  is 
brown-red,  golden-yellow  in  thin  layers,  still  viscid  at  80°,  nearly 
inodorous  in  the  cold,  but  smells  sweetish  at  80°.  Contains,  on  the 
average,  66*87  p.  c.  C,  9*53  H.,  22*35  0.,  and  1*25  phosphorus,  no 
nitrogen  or  siQphur.  Enop  regards  it  as  a  solution  of  an  organic  phos- 
phoretted  compound  in  fat. — Easily  turns  rancid.  Takes  fire  when 
neated  on  platinum-foil,  leaving  a  difficultly  combustible  cinder  con- 
taining phosphoric  acid.  Does  not  give  up  any  phosphoric  acid  to 
water.  Difficult  to  saponify.  —  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  of 
80  p.  c,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether  (W.  Knop,  Pharm. 
Centr.  1854,  759^ 
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FiBST  Appendix  to  Compounds  contaikino  84  at.  Cabbok. 
A.  Quercetic  Acid  and  Conjugated  Compounds* 

Quercetic  Acid, 

Hlabiwetz.    Ann.  Pkarm.  112,  96. 

Formation.  Queroetin  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  potash-ley,  into 
quercetic  acid  and  phloroglucin : 

C«H»«0«  +  2H0  -  C»«H«0«  +  C^H»OW 

Preparation.  A  hot  very  concentrated  solution  of  3  pts.  potash- 
hydrate  is  boiled  down  in  a  silver  basin  with  1  pt.  queroetin,  and  the 
residue  is  heated,  till  a  sample  dissolved  in  water  on  a  watoh-glass  no 
longer  gives  a  ilocculent  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
residue  quickly  turns  dark-red  at  the  edges ;  it  is  then  immediately 
diluted  with  water  and  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  add.  After  being 
left  to  cool  and  stand  for  a  while,  it  is  filtered  from  the  separated 
flocks,  which  contain  quercetin  and  alpha-quercetin ;  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  the  alco- 
hol distilled  off  from  the  brown  tincture ;  and  the  residue  diluted  with 
water.  On  adding  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  this  solution,  quercetate 
of  lead  is  pi-ecipitated  (phloroglucm  remaining  in  solution),  which  may 
be  decomposed  under  water  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  After  the  sul- 
phide of  lead  has  been  filtered  off  and  washed  with  boiling  water,  the 
solutions  are  evaporated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  the  crystals 
which  separate  after  some  days,  are  collected  and  decolorised  by  re- 
crystallisation,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal. 

Properties.  The  crystals  of  quercetic  acid  are  converted  by  pro- 
longed drying  at  120* — 180°,  into  anhydrous  quercetic  add.  The 
anhydrous  compound  partly  sublimes  in  the  test-tube.  Its  aqueous 
solution  has  a  slight  acid  reaction.    Taste  astringent. 

Hlasiwetjs. 
Between  120*  and  ISO*.  wean, 

84  0  204,    69-30    h2'4A 

12  H 12     8-48    8-73 

16  O  128     87-22    36-83 

0"H«0'«  844    10000    100-00 

Zwengep  k  Bronko  snggest  the  formula  C^'H^O*,  whioli  requires  69-15  p.  c.  C. 
and  3-28  H.,  basing  it  upon  their  formula  for  queroetin  (p.  490).  —  Perhaps  homo- 
logous with  ellagio  a«id  (p.  183).  Belated  to  sraculctin  (p.  23)  in  the  same  manner  as 
acetic  to  acrylic  acid  (Hlasiwetz). 

Becompositiom.  1.  The  aqueous  solution  turns  yellow  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  —  2.  A  very  dilute  alkaline  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  ac- 
quires first  a  yellow,  then  a  splendid  carmine-red  colour.  1  milUgrm. 
quercetic  acid  imparts  a  distinct  and  beautiful  rose-red  tint  to  10  htres 
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of  water.  —  3.  Quercetic  acid  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  with 
red-brown  colour,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  red  flocks  which  form 
purple  solutions  with  ammonia  and  with  potash-ley  (Hlasiwetz).  — 
4.  When  boiled  with  chloride  of  acetyl  in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  scarcely 
altered,  but  when  heated  therewith  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is 
quickly  converted  into  biaoeto-quercetic  acid.  At  the  saine  time  a  second 
product  is  formed,  which  colours  ferric  hydrochlorate  deep  green,  remains  in  solution 
after  the  biaceto-quercetic  acid  has  crystidliBed  out,  is  precipitated  by  water  in  white  ' 
flocks  containing  69'08  p.  c.  C,  3'91  H.,  and  is  perhaps  aoeto-queroetio  acid 
0«H»O»C*HW?  (Pfeundler). 

Combinations.  With  Water.  —  A.  Crystallised  Quercetic  acid.  Slender, 
silky  needles,  which  effloresce  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  give  off,  on  the 
average,  15*49  p.  c.  water  between  120°  and  130°,  and  therefore  con- 
sist of  C'*H"0"  4-  7  aq.  (calc.  -  15-47  p.  c  water). 

B.  Aqueous  Quercetic  acid.  —  Quercetic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold,  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  quickly  crystallises  therefrom. 

Quercetic  acid  is  coloured  black-blue  by  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or,  in 
very  dilute  solution,  a  splendid  bright  blue  (Hlasiwetz).  When  dis- 
solved in  water  simultaneously  with  urea^  it  forms  a  compound,  and 
with  excess  of  urea,  gradually  a  product  of  decomposition  (Pfaundler). 

Quercetic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 


Conjugated  Compounds  of  Quercetic  Add. 

a.  With  Acetyl. 

Biaceto-quercetic  Acid. 

L.  Pfaundler.     Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  43,  485 ;  Aim.  Pharm.  119,  213 ; 
Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  4,  521 ;  ESp.  Chim.pure  3,  452. 

See  page  488. 

Quercetic  acid  is  heated  with  chloride  of  acetyl  in  a  sealed  tube 
immersed  in  a  water-bath ;  the  excess  of  chloride  of  acetyl  is  expelled 
after  the  action  is  over ;  and  the  glutinous  varnish  which  remains  is 
drenched  with  water,  whereupon  it  yields  resinous  flocks,  which  may 
be  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Small  needles,  Pfaundler. 

42  0 262    68-87  68*86 

16  H 16    8-73  401 

20  O 160    37-40  37'13 

OMHWOM2C*H'02    428    10000     10000 

Biaceto-quercetic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  formation  of 
acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  yellow  colour;  in  alkalis 
also  with  yellow  colour,  changing  to  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  — 
It  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper  and  silver-salts.  —  Scarcely  colours 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

Insoluble  in  water^  whether  cold  or  boiling,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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h.  With  Phlorogludn  (xv,  65). 
1.  Qnercetm. 

RiGADD.      Ann.  Phann.  90,  283. 
Hlasiwbtz.    Ann.  Fharm,  112,  96. 

ZwENGER  &  Dbonke.      Ann.  Fharm.  SuppL  1,  261. — Ann.    Fharm. 
123,  153. 

Dbcoyered  by  Bigaud  in  1854.  •*-  Colled  MeleHn  by  Stem. 

Occurrence.  Quercetin  exists  ready  formed  in  Persian  berries  (p.  72). 
These  berries  drenched  with  ether  yield  a  gold-yellow  solution,  from 
which,  by  evaporating  the  ether,  precipitating  with  water,  redissolving 
in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  slowly  with  addition  of  water,  a  yellow, 
finely  divided  deposit  is  obtained,  consisting  of  microscopic,  transpa- 
rent, silky,  crystalline  needles.  These  contain  58'87  p.  c.  C,  4r'66  H., 
—  after  drying  at  about  100°,  60*24  C,  4*18  K.,  and  therefore  consist 
of  quercetin,  with  which  they  likewise  agjee  in  their  reaction  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  ajid  nitrate  of  silver  (Bolley,  Ann.  Fharm. 
115,  54). 

It  exists  in  conjugated  combination  with  sugar,  in  quercitrin,  rutin, 
and  robinin. 

The  following  substances  yield  quercetin  bv  their  decomposition ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  identical  with  the  gfucosides 
mentioned : — 

a.  A  yellow  colouring  matter  from  ripe  horse-chestnuts,  likewise 
found  in  the  full-grown,  but  not  in  the- undeveloped  leaves,  not  iiv  the 
bark,  and  in  extremely  small  quantity  only  in  the  yellow  leaves.  Prom 
the  flowers  of  the  horse-chestnut,  Rochleder  obtained  quercitrin  and 
quercetin;  from  the  leaves,  quersescitrin  (p.  500).  Rochleder  {Wien. 
Ahad.  Ber.  33,  565.  —  J.pr.  Chem.  87,  35.  —Ann.  Fharm.  112,  112. 

b.  Hops  contain  a  yellow  dye  which  behaves  to  reagents  like 
quercitrin,  and  like  that  compound  is  also  resolvable  into  quercetin  and 
sugar  (R.  Wagner,  Diongl.  154,  65 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1859,  892). 

c.  The  berries  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn  or  Sallowthom  (Hippophoi 
rhamnoldes)  after  being  pressed,  boiled  with  water,  and  a^ain  dried, 
yield  to  boiling  alcohol  a  colouring  matter,  which  is  precipitated  from 
this  solution  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  remains  mixed  with  the  sulphide 
of  lead  when  the  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  water  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  hot  alcohoL 
On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  freeing  the  residue  from 
traces  of  fat  by  ether,  quercetin  remains,  and  may  be  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  and  crystallisation,  or  by  precipitation  with  water. 
After  drying  between  lOO**  and  110°,  it  contains,  on  the  average,  60*73 
p.  c.  carbon,  and  3*60  hydrogen,  forms  in  alcoholic  solution  a  nearly 
orange-coloured  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  exhibits 
the  other  reactions  of  quercetin  (Bolley,  Dmgl.  162,  143;  Kopp*8 
Jahresber.  1861,  708). 

d.  A  loose  brown-yellow  powder  imported  from  North  America, 
under  the  name  of  Flavin  (peniaps  prepared  from  quercitron-bark  by 
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boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  Bupersaturating  and  boiling  for  some 
time  with  sulphuric  acid),  yielda  to  ether,  quercetin  (containing  58*70 
p.  c.  C,  4-08  .H),  but  likewise  contains  foreign  substances  and  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition,  which  impede  its  preparation  in  the  pure  state. 
(Bolley  &  Brunner,  Schweiz.  polyt.  ZeUschr.  2,  51  and  92).  Flavin 
imported  in  1853  contained  quercitrin,  which  could  be  obtained  from  it 
by  boiling  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  recrystaUising  the  flocks 
which  separated  on  cooUng.  It  contained  at  100°,  53*46  p.  c.  C, 
4*96  H.,  and  41-58  0.  (Konig,  J,  pr.  Chem.  71,  98). 

e.  The  green  leaves  of  plants  contain  either  quercitrin  or  quercetin ; 
also  the  flowers  (Filhol,  N.  J.  Pharm.  41,  151 ;  Pharm.  Viertelj.  12, 
232).  —  The  flowers  of  Cormts  mascula^  and  the  skin  of  Agaricua  ochre- 
aceus  contain  quercetin,  robinin  or  rutin ;  the  latter  appears  also  to  be 
contained  in  the  flowers  of  Leucojum  vemufOj  and  Acer  Pseudoplatanus 
(Stein). 

Khamnetin  (p.  76^  and  thujetin  (p.  244)  are  regarded  by  Hlasiwetz 
as  possibly  identical  with  quercetin,  which  however  is  doubted  by 
Bolley  in  the  case  of  rhamnetin. 

Farmatum  and  Preparation,  Quercetin  is  produced  by  boiling  quer- 
citrin (Rigaud),  rutin  (Rochleder  &  Hlasiwetz)  and  robinin  (Zwenger 
&  Dronke)  with  aqueous  mineral  acids, — ^in  all  cases  together  with 
sugar  or  a  similar  body,  and  separates,  partly  during  the  boiling  and 
on  cooling,  partly  only  after  the  liquid  has  been  left  at  rest  for  some 
time.  —  It  is  likewise  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  quercitrin  by  the 
method  presently  to  be  described  (p.  496). 

Ciystallised  quercetin  may  be  freed  from  its  water,  amounting  to 
between  6*9  and  10*4  p.  c.  by  drying  between  100**  and  120''  (Zwenger 
&  Dronke)  during  which,  80  far  as  appears  from  the  descriptions,  it  suiSen  no 
external  alteration,  beyond  sometimes  acquiring  a  greenish  colour. 

Properties,  Small,  very  slender,  bright-yellow  needles,  which  do 
not  polarise  light  (according  to  Stein  they  polarise  strongly),  or  a 
lemon-yellow  powder  (Rigaud.  Zwenger  &  Dronke).  Melts  above 
251'*  to  a  yellow  liquid,  without  decomposition  when  quickly  heated 
(see  below),  and  then  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling 
(Zwenger  &  Dronke).  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  sublimes,  partly 
undecomposed,*  in  yellow  needles  (Hlasiwetz.  Zwenger  &  Dronke). 
Tasteless  (Rigaud,  Stein) :  in  aqueous  solution  it  has  a  slightly  saline, 
somewhat  astringent  taste  (Zwenger  &  Dronke^,  strongly  bitter  like 
that  of  quinine  (Stein).    Inodorous,  permanent  m  the  air,  neutral. 

Calculntioiu, 
According  to  Wurts  and  Zwenger  &  Dronke. 

26  C 156    59-54. 

10  H 10    3-81 

12  0 96    86-66 

a^W^O^ 262     10000 

According  to  Hlasiwetz. 
a, 

92  C 552    60-46 

38  H    83 8-61 

41  0 828    86-93 

2C#8Hi80»HO 913 10000 
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According  to  Hlasiwetz. 


46  0   

17  H  . 

h. 
276    ....    69-87 

17    ....      8-66 
168    ....    86-47 

46  0    

18  H  

e. 

276    ....    68-72 

18    ....      383 

21  O  

22  0  

176    ....    37-45 

0*»H»«0»,HO... 

C  .• 

H 

261    ....  100-00               C«»HW0»,2I 

AiMlyMi  in  mean  numben. 
Bigaad.                     Hla0iwet& 

at22ff'.           <rf200- 

69-23    . .    69-73    6031 

411    3-73 3-62 

36-66    36-54    3607 

10..  470    -..  100-00 

SohatEonb. 

&Paraf. 

at  160*. 

59-61 

3-41 

O  

36-98 

a, 
ai  100* 

0 69-20 

H 4-48 

0 36-32 

10000    100-00    100-00 

Zwenger  &,  Dronke. 

b.                     e. 
atllO\           a<120*. 

69-89    59-64    

3-62    3-72    

36-49    36-64    

100-00 

Stein. 

B*  100*     to       105*. 
69-06       to      60-39 

3-76 4-23 

3718    35-38 

10000 

10000    . 

10000    : 

LOO-00    100-00 

a  prepared  from  robinin,  5  from  querdtrin,  cfrom  rutin  (Zwenger  k  Dronke)  ;  the 
samples  of  quercetin  analysed  by  Bigaad  and  by  Hlasiwetz  were  also  prepared  from 
querdtrin  ;  those  analysed  by  Stein,  from  rutin.  —  Quercetin  which  has  been  dried 
for  some  time  at  120^,  is,  according  to  Zwenger  &  Dronke,  already  somewhat  altered, 
and  has  acquired  a  greenish  tinge ;  according  to  Hlaaiwetz,  howeyer,  the  water  of 
crystallisation  is  not  completely  expelled  at  (100**  or)  120°,  jserhaps  not  eren  between 
200**  and  220*^ :  hence,  in  the  formulae  a  and  5,  corresponding  to  quercetin  dried  at 
these  temperatures,  Hlasiwetz  supposes  water  of  crystallisation  to  be  still  present. 
Quercetin  heated  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  separated  when  the  alcohol  was 
distilled  off,  in  deep  orange-yeUow  crystals,  containing,  after  diying  in  the  air, 
68*3  p.  c.  carbon  and  3'7  hydrogen.  For  these  crystals  Hlaaiwetz  assumes  the 
formula  c. 

Besides  the  above,  the  formulas  O^H^O"  (Bigaud)  and  C^H^O*  (Stein)  hare  been 
proposed  for  quercetin.  The  formula  proposed  by  Wurtz  (A'.  Ann,  Ckim.  JPhys, 
42,  244)  and  adopted  by  Zwenger  &  Dronke,  agrees  well  with  the  quantities  of 
quercetin  and  sugar  obtained  from  robinin,  rutin,  and  (by  Bigaud)  from  quercitrin, 
but  does  not  explain  so  well  as  that  of  Hlasiwetz  the  formation  of  queroAic  acid  from 
quercetin.  Moreover,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  deduce  from  this  formula 
the  composition  of  alpha-qnercetin  or  of  the  different  quercitrinfl  of  Bigaud, 
Hlasiwetz  and  Bochleder. 

Decompositions.  1.  When  quercetin  is  slowly  heated  above  200°  it 
changes  colour,  and  is  converted,  between  230''  and  250**,  into  an 
interlaced  mass,  consisting  of  large  shining  needles  of  sublimed 
quercetin  mixed  with  a  dirty-coloured  powder ;  a  large  portion  is  at 
the  same  time  decomposed,  with  separation  of  charcoal  (HlasiwetiZ, 
Zwenger  &  Dronke).  According  to  Stein,  it  gives  off  at  200*,  water  containing 
formic  acid,  and  then  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  leaving, 
however,  a  brown  residue —  2.  Warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  colours 
quercetin  orange-  to  brown-yellow  (Rigaud).  From  solution  in  alco- 
holic hydrochloric  acid,  quercetin  separates,  on  concentration,  in  deep 
orange-yellow  crystals,  wliich  retain  their  colour  when  recrystallised 
from  alcohol,  and  from  whose  solution  water  throws  down  straw- 
yellow  quercetin.  (See  the  analysis  above  eiven  of  the  dark-coloured  crystals). 
No  phlorogludn  is  produced  even  by  boiUng  quercetin  for  a  day  with 
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moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  a  solution  of 
quercetin  in  acetic  acid,  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  heated 
to  J20'',  only  a  trace  of  it  is  decomposed,  the  rest  merely  acquiring  a 
darker  colour  (Hlasiwetz).  Quercetin  is  but  little  altered  by  twelve  hours* 
boiling  with  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  but  on  heating  it  for  twelve  hours 
with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  brown  mixture  of  undeoomposed  quercetin 
and  amorphous  granules  is  obtained  (the  latter  consisting  of  Stein's  MeUulmin)^ 
containing  from  62*43  to  63*17  p.  c.  carbon,  and  5*07  to  6*18  hydrt^gen.  Formic 
acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  are  produced  at  the  same  time  (Stein). 
—  3.  Cold  lutric  acid  attacks  quercetin  easily,  colouring  it  first  greenish, 
then  brown-red,  and  dissolving  it  with  reddish  colour ;  on  heating  the 
liquid,  nitrous  acid  is  violently  evolved  and  oxalic  acid  formed,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  picric  acid  (Zwenger  &  Dronke). — 4.  Quer- 
cetin very  easily  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  in 
warm  moderately  dilute  solutions,  it  generally  produces  a  transient 
blood-red  colour  (BoUey,  Zwenger  &  Dronke).  It  reduces  cupric  oxide 
in  alkaline  solution  (Stein),  and  terchlonde  of  gold  quickly  at  the  boiling 
heat  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  — 5.  When  heated,  or  left  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms  quercetamide  (Schiitzenberger 
&  Paraf ).  —  6.  By  boiling  with  very  strong  potash-ley^  it  is  converted 
into  quercetic  acid  (p.  488)  and  phloroglucin  (xv.  63) : 

0«H»«0»  +  2HO  =  0»*H»OW  +  Ci«H«0«  (Hlaaiweti). 

Formation  of  quercetic  acid,  according  to  Zwenger  &  Dronke : 

8C»HW0K  +  2110  -  3CWH«0«  +  0«H"0». 

Alpha-qnercctin  (p.  494)  may  also  be  formed  at  the  same  time.     Baryta-water 
does  not  effect  the  decomposition.     On  heating  quercetin  with  potash-ley,  in  a  scaled 

tube,  to  160',  no  further  decomposition  takes  place  (Hlasiwetz) 6.  Quercetin 

dissolved  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  forms,  when  treated  with  sodium^ 
amalgam^  a  product  of  a  fine  red  colour,  changed  to  green  by  alkalis 
and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  red  again  by  acids  ;  it  contains  55*21 
p.  c.  carbon,  5*87  hydrogen,  and  38*92  oxygen :  Stein's  Faracarthamin 
(Stein).  The  alkaline  solution  of  quercetin,  treated  with  sodium- 
amalgam,  easily  and  quickly  yields  the  whole  of  the  phloroglucin  con- 
tained in  it,  together  with  a  second  colourless  product  different  from 
quercetic  acid  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Pharm,  124,  358 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1863, 
272).  —  8.  With  ferric  hydrochhrate  it  assumes  a  dark-green  colour 
(Rigaud),  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  and  becomes  dark-red  when 
heated  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  quercetin 
is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  evaporated, 
there  remains  a  black-green,  non-crystalline  mass,  from  which  water 
dissolves  traces,  acquiring  a  green  colour,  which  disappcai*s  on  boiling. 
Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  the  mass  completely,  forming  solutions 
having  the  colour  of  chlorophyll.  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it  with  green 
colour  changing  to  yellow,  and  water  added  to  the  solution  thiows 
down  yellow  flocks.  Hot  glacial  acetic  acid  dissolves  only  traces  of 
the  green  mass  ;  the  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  green  at  first,  but 
afterwards  becomes  yellow  (Pfaundler,  Ann,  Pharm.  115,  44). 

Combinations.     With  Water.     A.  Crystallised  Quercetin.    See  abore. 

B.  Aqueous  solution. — Quercetin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  yellowish  colour. 

With  Hydrochloric  acid.     Sec  page  432. 
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Quercetin  dissolves  easily  in  alkaline  liquids,  fonning  golden- 
yellow  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  flocks.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  deepens  in  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air  (Rigaudj 
Zwenger  &  Dronke). 

Alcoholic  quercetin  precipitates  neutral  acetate  of  lead  brick-red 
TBolley);  the  precipitate  decomposes  when  washed  with  alcohol 
(Zwenger  &  Dronke). 

Protochhride  of  iron  scarcely  affects  the  aqueous  solution,  but 
colours  the  alcoholic  solution  dark-red  (Zwenger  and  Dronke). — 
With  sesquiehlorid^  of  iron,  eee  abore. 

Quercetin  dissolves  in  warm  acetic  acid^  and  is  precipitated  almost 
entirely  on  cooling  (Ri^aud).  —  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol^  even 
when  very  dilute,  mucn  less  freely  in  ether  (Rigaud,  Zwenger  & 
Dronke).  It  dissolves  in  18'2  parts  of  boiling,  and  in  229'2  parts  of 
cold  absolute  alcohol  (Stein).  Quercetin  dyes  linen  a  pure  and  bright 
yellow  (Rigaud). 


2.  Alphaquercetin. 

C»H*0»*  =  C»*ff«0^2C««HH)•? 

Hlasiwetz.    Ann.  Pharm.  112,  102. 

When  quercetin  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  for  the  preparation 
of  quercetic  acid,  the  fused  mass  dissolved  in  water,  and  tne  solution 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  green -yellow  flocks  separate  out, 
which,  after  washing,  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
leaving  quercetin  undissolved.  The  filtrate,  on  standing  and  concen- 
trating, deposits  alphaquercetin  in  light,  shining,  greenish-yellow 
scales. 


o^lOO*. 
68  0  

..  848    

..    20    

6214    .... 

3-57    .... 

Hlasiwetz. 
mean, 
62-32 

20  H 

417 

24  0 

..  192    

84-29    .... 

33-51 

C"H»0«   

..  660    

10000    .... 

100-00 

Perhaps  identical  with  luteoUn  (xy,  28)  (Hlaaiwets). 

Alphaquercetin  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  quercetin,  but  more  slowly.  The  decomposition  may  probably 
be  expressed  thus : 

0»^H»O»«  +  4H0  «  C«H»20"  +  2Ci«H«0«. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  in  alkaline  solution,  it  assumes  a  fine  green 
colour,  not  brown  like  ordinary  quercetm.  —  It  reduces  aqueous  sUver- 
salts. 

Alphaquercetin  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  but  completely  soluble 
in  boiUng  vKiier.  —  Its  alcoholic  solution  colours  sesqukhlorids  of  iron 
dirty  dark-green«  —  it  is  thrown  down  from  its  solutions  by  charcoal. 
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Quercetamide. 

ScHT7TZENBERO£R  &  Pabaf.    Mulhous.  Soc  BulL  1861,  507 ;  Zeitschr. 
Chtm.  Pharm,  5|  41. 

Farfnation  and  Prq>araii(m.  When  quercetin  is  dissolved  in  aqueous 
ammonia  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  months  in  a  closed  vessel,  it 
is  partially  converted  into  quercetamide.  The  same  conversion  takes 
place  more  quickly  and  completely  when  the  solution  is  heated  to  145" 
or  150**,  for  12  hours,  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  solution  becoming  brown, 
and  depositing  a  large  quantity  of  quercetamide.  The  contents  of  the 
tube  are  poured  into  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  excess 
of  ammonia  is  expelled  by  heating  the  liquid  and  passing  through  it  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtered  from  an  undissolved  decomposition-product  of  quercetamide, 
and  neutralised  with  ammonia.  The  brown  precipitate  thus  formed  is 
washed^with  boiling  water  by  decantation,  with  tiie  least  possible 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  afterwards  dried  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  not 
possible  to  prevent  altogether  the  admixture  of  a  substance  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  air. 

Properties.  Amorphous,  dark-brown  mass.  Contains,  at  180^, 
52-05  p.  c.  C,  4-36  H;  or  51*61  p.  c.  C,  4-70  H,  and  9-71|N.  Accord- 
ing to  Schiitzenberger  &  Paraf,  it  is  produced  by  the  combination  of 
quercetin  and  ammonia,  without  elimination  of  water,  and  is  therefore 
either  0«H90",2NH»  or  0»Hi»0i*,2NH»  or  C*»H'«0»  4NH8,  according  to  the 
formula  assigned  to  quercetin.  The  proportion  of  hydrogen  found  by  analysis 
is  less  than  is  reqidred  by  either  of  these  fomiule,  prohably  on  account  of  some 
change  having  occoxred  in  the  quercetamide. 

DecompoeUiona.  Quercetamide  melts  when  heated  on  platinum-foil, 
and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  when  burnt.  —  It  blackens  very 
quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  in  ammoniacal  solution,  and 
is  converted  m  a  few  hours  into  a  substance  which  is  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  alkalis,  or  alcohol,  and  contains  47'69  p.  c.  0, 
2-94  fl,  10-23  N,  and  39-14  0. 

Quercetamide  dissolves  slightly  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia ;  an 
excess  of  ammorUa  re-dissolves  the  precipitate.  The  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  slightly  changeable.  —  Dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


c.  With  Phlorogludn  and  Sugar  (Glucosides  of  Quercetin). 
1.  Quercitrin, 

Chevbeitu    J.  Chim.  mid.  6,  157. 

Brandt.    N.  Br.  Arch.  21,  25. 

BoLLEY.     Ann.  Pharm.  37,  lOl.— Ann.  Pharm. 62,  186. 
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RiGAUD.     Ann.  Pharm.  90,  283 ;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1854,  729 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  63,  94;  N.  Ann.   Chtm.   Phys.  42,  244;   Chem.  Gaz.  1854, 

428;  Lieb,  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1854,  615;  Preliminary  notices:  Ann. 

Pharm.  88,  136  ;  J.pr.  Chem.  61,  448. 
Hlasiwetz.     Wien,  Akad.  Ber.  17,  375 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  96, 123 ;  J.  pr. 

Chem.  67,  97 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  57 ;  Lieb.  Kopp'a  Jdhresber.  1855, 

698.  —  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  36, 401 ;  Arm.  Pharm.  112, 96 ;  J.pr.  Chem. 

78,  257;  abstr.  Chem.  Centr.  1860,  132;  Bep.  Chim.purej  2,  139; 

Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresb.  1859,  524. 
RocHLEDEK.     Wien.  Akad.  Ber,  33,  565;  J.pr.  Chem.  11  ^^^i  Chem. 

Centr.  1859,  166;  Lieb.  Kopp'a  Jahresb.  1859,  522. 
Stein.     Lresdener.  polyt.  Schulprogr.   Aprils  1862  ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  85, 351 ; 

Chem.  Centr.  1862,359;  Rep.  Chim. pure,  5,  lOS.  — J.pr  Chem.SS, 

280 ;  Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm.  6, 260. 
ZwEKGER  &  Dronke.    Ann.  Pharnu  SuppL  1,  266 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresh. 

1861,  762. 

QuercUric  acid  (Bolley).  Quercimelin  (Stein) .  —  First  investigated  by  BoUey.  — 
Occurs  in  the  bark  of  Querctu  tincioria.  Formerly  regarded  as  identical  with  rutin 
(p.  500),  which  view  was  refuted  by  Stein  and  Zwenger  &  Dronke.  Preisser*8  erroneous 
statements  respecting  quercitrin  were  disprored  by  Bolley. 

Even  setting  aside  rutin,  robinin,  quenescitnnj  and  the  substances  mentioned 
below,  the  identity  of  which  with  quercitrin  is  doubtful,  the  bodies  described  as 
quercitrin  still  exhibit  certain  differences,  the  substance  iurestigated  by  Hlasiwetz 
yielding,  when  decomnosed  by  acids,  1  at.  sugar  to  each  at.  quercetin  (0*H*K)*), 
while  that  investigatea  by  Bigaud  yielded  2  at.  sugar.  The  quercescitrin  of  Boch- 
leder,  which  gave  3  at.  su^r  to  1  at.  quercetin,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  tho 
third  member  of  this  scries.  The  distinction  between  Bigaud's  and  Hlasiwetz's 
quercitrin  hereby  indicated  cannot,  however,  for  the  present,  be  carried  out,  inasmuch 
as  it  remains  doubtful,  in  many  ways,  to  which  of  tlie  two  the  other  statements 
refer.  Hlasiwetz  {epist,  comm.)  further  obtained  from  quercitron-bark  a  body 
resembling  quercetin,  l>ut  yielding,  by  decomposition,  not  quercetin-sugar,  but 
isoldulcite,  C^H'^O",  in  large  crysSaJs  like  sugar-oandv;  this  result  indicates  the 
existence  in  quercitron  bark  of  a  quercetin-compound  oearing  the  same  relation  to 
quercitrin  as  the  latter  bears  to  rutin  and  robinin. 

According  to  Stein,  morindin  (p.  190)  may  be  identical  with  quercitrin,  and 
according  to  Hlasiwetz  also  rhamnin  (p.  80)  and  thujin  (p.  245),  which  is  doubted  by 
Bolley. 

Preparation.  From  the  Quercitron-bark  of  commerce,  1.  The  bark  is 
boiled  with  water,  the  decoction  is  left  to  cool,  and  the  impure  quer- 
citrin which  separates  is  collected.  It  is  then  rubbed  to  a  pulp  with 
alcohol  of  85°  B.,  heated  over  the  water-bath,  and  collected  on  linen  and 
pressed,  whereby  the  principal  impurities  are  removed.  The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  a  larger  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  is  filtered 
hot,  and  water  is  added  to  it  till  it  becomes  turbid,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  quercitrin  separates  before  the  liquid  is  quite  cold.  It  is 
collected,  pressed,  and  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  treatment 


(Rochleder).     The  quercitrin  remaining  in  the  bark  is  obtained  as  quercetin  by 

cold,  then  filtering 
It  is  to  be  filtered 


IS  qu€ 
decomposing  a  second  decoction  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold,  then  filtering 


and  heating  to  the  boiling  point,  the  quercetin  then  separating.  It  is  to  be  filtered 
whilst  hot,  as  afterwards  omv  a  little  impure  quercetin  is  deposited  &om  the  solution 
(Bochleder) — 2.  The  pulverised  bark  is  exhausted  with  six  pai*ts  of 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*84  in  a  percolator  till  the  liquid  is  of  a  bright  wine 
colour.  The  tincture  is  freed  from  tannic  acid  by  precipitation  with 
washed  ox-bladder  or  isinglass-solution,  and  filtered ;  and  after  adding 
water,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  when  a  quantity  of  brown  resinous 
drops  first  separates,  and  afterwards  quercitrin  crystallises  out.     The 
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crystals  are  collected  before  remaining  too  long  in  the  mother-liquor, 
then  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  water,  is  evaporated  till  it  crystallises 
(BoUey,  Rigaud).  —  3.  The  bark,  in  small  pieces,  is  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  and  the  residue,  while  still 
warm,  is  mixed  with  a  httle  acetic  acid,  and  then  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead ;  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  is  evapo- 
rated; and  the  quercitrin  which  ciystalUses  is  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  —  Stein  apprehends,  in 
this  process,  a  decomposition  of  the  quercitrin  by  the  free  acetic  acid. 

Praperties.  Hydrated  quercitrin  forms  microscopic,  partly  rectangular, 
partly  rhombic  tables,  having  their  two  obtuse  lateral  edges  tnincated, 
and  varying  in  colour  from  sulphur-  to  chrome-yellow  (Bolley,  Rigaud). 
The  tables  are  thicker,  harder,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  those  of  rutin 
(Stein).  Pale  lemon-yellow  when  powdered  (Bolley).  According  to 
Stein,  the  crystals  exhibit  splendid  colours  in  polarised  light ;  according  to  Bigaud 
they  do  not.  Neutral  (Zwenger  and  Dronke).  Inodorous,  tasteless  ;  in 
solution  it  tastes  faintly  bitter  (Zwenger  and  Dronke) ;  in  a  solution 
prepared  with  hot  water,  distinctly  bitter;  in  alcoholic  solution,  more 
strongly  than  rutin  (Stein).  Permanent  in  the  air. — After  dehydration, 
it  melts  at  160"*  to  a  dark-yellow  resin,  which  solidifies  to  an  amor- 
phous mass  on  cooling  (Zwenger  and  Dronke). 

Air-dried  quercitrin,  C*II"0**-h6aq.,  loses  at  100°,  on  an  average, 
6-74  p.  c.  water  (3  at.  =  6*86  p.  c.  HO),  and  when  heated  to  165°  for 
some  time,  a  further  quantity,  amounting  altogether  to  11 '81  p.  c. 
(=6  at.)  of  the  air-dried  quercitrin  (by  calc.  11*78  p.  c.  110)  (Zwenger 
&  Dronke).  According  to  Hlasiwetz,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  formula 
of  anhydrous  quercitrin,  containing  1  at.  sugar  to  each  at.  qiiercetin, 
is  C»H«^0**,  and  of  that  containing  2  at.  sugar  C'®II*«0^,  hy^^rated 
quercetm  being  C«II»0"-|-HO,  or  C»H»0*«  +  2H0. 


CalcuUUions, 
According  to  Zwenger  &  Dronke 

Hydrated, 
as  0    228     B2fi5         88  C  

II. 

Atihydrous, 
228     

..     5615 

21  H  21 

4-84        18  H 

18     

..       4-43 

23  O    184 

42-51        20  O  

20    

...     39-42 

C»H«0»  +  8Aq 483 

III. 
Sydraied, 

58  C    348 

81  H  81 

10000        C»Hi8O20  .. 

52-8          58  C  

4'7          30  H  

266    

..  10000 

IV. 
Anhydrous. 

848    

30    

..     53-53 
4-61 

85  O    280 

42-5          84  0 

242    

..     41-86 

C«H»0"  +  Aq 659 

V. 

Hydrated, 

70  C    420 

88  H  33 

1000          C»H*»0«   .. 

Aceordiny  to  Hlasiwetz. 

52-89        70  C 

4-79        86  H 

620    

VI. 
Anhydrous. 

420    

36    

..  10000 

..     51-12 
..       4-Gl. 

42  O    256 

42-32        40  O 

320     

..     41-24 

C^H^^'O*  +  2Aq 714 

10000        O'OH-'^Ow  .. 

77G     

..  10000 
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Analyses  t»  mean  numbers. 


c 

a. 

BoUej. 

62-48 

4-96 

42-57 

5.                          c. 
Hlasiwetz.     Zwenger  &Dronke. 
at  100-.                 at  100*. 
62-50    62-39 

11  ..... 

6-04    4-91 

0 

42-46    42*70 

c 

100-00    10000    100-00 

d.                      e.                     f.                      g. 
Sigaud.         Hlasiwets.            Stein.    Zwenger  &  Dronke. 
near  the  melting-^wnt,                         at  165% 

63-56    6405    66-76    6603 

606    615    519    4-67 

o 

41-38 40-80    39-06    39-40 

10000    

.  10000    100-00    100-00 

BoUey  gave  for  crystallised  quercitrin  the  formula  C^'HX)'^,  which  Bigand 
altered  to  O^sgsoosi.  Q^rhardt  (TraiiS,  4,  331),  who  regarded  phlOTizm  and 
quercitrin  as  homologues,  adopted  for  BoUey's  quercitrin  the  formula  CTOPK)**  + 
2H0 ;  Bigaud's  contained  1  at.  HO  less.  Stein,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  quercitrin 
to  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  H  and  O,  and  adopts  the  formula  C^H''^**. 
See  further  under  rutin  (p.  I 


Decompositions.  1.  Quercitrin  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yiolds 
empyreiunatic  products,  together  with  yellow  ciystals  of  queroetin, 
and  leaves  a  light,  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  (Zwenger  &  I^nke). 
The  sublimed  quercetin  was  formerly  thought  to  be  imchanged  quercitrin.  Crystal- 
ised  quercitrin  became  soft  on  one  occasion  at  160**  to  190**,  forming  bubbles  at  last ;  on 
another  occasion  it  became  darker  at  150^  to  180",  softened  at  190"  to  195",  and  melted 
at  about  200",  giving  off  bubbles  and  an  odour  of  caramel.  The  fused  mass  was  trans- 
formed by  a  little  boiling  water,  without  dissolving,  into  amorphous  quercetin  (Stein). 
—  2.  Solutions  of  quercitrin  acquire  a  brown-red  colour  by  exposure  to 
the  air  (Bolley).  —  Concentrated  7Mw^nc  ocirf  produces  a  violent  evolution 
of  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  a  dear  red-brown  solution, 
which  contains  oxalic  acid  (Kigaud).  Besides  a  large  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  (none  according  to  Sfenhouse,  Ann,  Pharm,  98,  179),  there 
is  produced  a  trace  of  picric  acid  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  Dilute  nitric 
acid,  when  warmed  with  quercitrin,  produces  at  first  the  same  splitting 
up  as  other  acids,  and  afterwards  decomposition  (Rigaud).  —  4.  Quer- 
citrin heated  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  (BoUey),  with 
chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  (Rigaud),  yields  formic  acid.  — 
6.  The  dark-browD  precipitate  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  solutions 
of  quercitrin  is  quickly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  (Bolley).  Quer- 
citrm  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  &nd  terchJoride  ofgold^  quickly  in  the  cold, 
cuprate  of  potash  only  after  continued  boiling  or  long  standing  (Zwenger 
&  Dronke).  —  6.  Oil  of  vitriol  forms  with  it  a  solution  which  soon 
becomes  dark  and  black  (Rigaud). 

7.  Quercitrin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids 
into  quercetin,  which  separates,  and  sugar  (Rigaud).  The  same 
splitting  up  is  effected  by  boiling  with  alum,  but  not  by  prolonged 
heating  with  acetic  acid  (Rigaud).  See  tmder  JRutin,  the  reaction  of  acetic 
acid  with  rutin.  Emulsin  does  not  produce  decomposition  (Zwenger 
&  Dronke).  When  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  the  quer- 
cetin, which  is  separated,  has  an  orange-red  or  brown-yellow  colour 
(Rigaud). 
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100  parts  of  quercitrin  yield,  on  the  average,  44-35  parts  of  sugar 
and  61-44  parts  of  qnercetin  (Rigaud).  Stein  obtained  62-9  parts  of 
quercitrin,  both  it  and  the  quercetin  being  dried  at  110°,  These 
numbers  agree  approximately  with  the  equation  given  by  Zwenger 
and  Dronke : 

(by  calculation  60*50  p.  c.  quercetin  and  41-57  p.  c.  sugar),  also  with 
that  of  Hlasiwetz : 

C79HW0«  +  4H0  =  C«H>«0»  +  2Ci»BP»0'». 

(by  calculation  68-06  quercetin,  45*34  sugar).  —  On  the  other  hand,  the 
quercitrin  examined  by  Hlasiweitz  yielded,  on  an  average,  27*87  p.  c. 
sugar,  as  requii-ed  by  the  equation : 

0»H»0«  »  C<«Hi«0»  +  0»^«0»  +  2H0. 

(by  calculation  27*4  p.  c.  sugar). 

8.  When  heated  with  an  insuflScient  quantity  of  haryta-waUr^ 
quercitrin  partly  dissolves  to  a  green-brown  liquid,  which,  on  evapora- 
tion, leaves  a  brittle  transparent  syrup,  having  an  odour  of  caramel 
(BoDey). 

Ccmhinations.  With  Water.  Hydrated  quercitrin  (see  above) .  —  Fused  quer- 
citrin takes  up  -water  when  immersed  therein. —Quercitrin  dissolves  slightly  in 
cold,  and  in  425  parts  of  boiling  water  (Rigaud).  It  dissolves  in 
2485  parts  of  cold,  143*3  parts  of  boiling  water  (Stein).  The  straw- 
yellow  solution  is  rendered  colourless  by  acids  (Zwenger  &  Dronke). 

Quercitrin  dissolves  very  easily  in  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  and  in 
caustic  soda :  the  ammoniacal  solution  deepens  in  colour  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  ultimately  turns  dark-brown  (Rigaud).  Carbonic  acid  does 
not  precipitate  baryta  from  the  neutral  solution  of  quercitrin  in  baj-i/ta- 
water  (Bolley). 

The  neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead  added  to  solutions  of  quercitrin 
throw  down  the  greater  part  of  that  substance  ;  the  precipitates  dis- 
solve readily  in  acetic  acid  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  One  drop  of  a  solu- 
tion of  neutml  acetate  of  lead  colours  the  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 
deep  orange  (Stein).  A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
>  lead  throws  dovm  from  alcoholic  quercitrin,  a  splendid  yellow  precipi- 
tate, which  contains,  after  repeated  boiling  with  water  and  drying  at 
lOO'',  on  an  average,  87  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  33*04  p.  c.  C,  3*11  H.,  and 
26*85  0.  (Bolley). 

Aqueous  or  alcoholic  quercitrin  is  coloured  dark-green  by  sesipii- 
chloride  of  iron^  even  when  diluted  to  4000  or  5000  times  its  bulk 
(Rigaud).  Quercitrin  is  not  coloured  by  protochloride  of  iron  at  first,  but 
on  standing  in  the  air,  or  when  shaken,  it  turns  greenish  (Zwenger  & 
Dronke). 

Quercitrin  dissolves  in  warm  acetic  acid  (Rigaud).  It  dissolves  in 
4  or  5  parts  of  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water ;  the 
solution  leaves  a  thick  extract  when  evaporated,  and  3deld8  crystals 
only  after  addition  of  water  (Rigaud).  Soluble  in  3*9  parts  of  boiling, 
and  in  23*3  parts  of  cold  absolute  alcohol  (Stein).  —  Dissolves  slightly 
in  ether  (Rigaud). 

2  K  2 
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2.  Querfiesckrin. 

RocHLEDER.     Ann.  Pharm.  112,  112. 

The  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  yield,  instead  of  quercitrin,  fine 
yellow  crystalline  gi'ains  of  the  size  of  poppy-seeds,  which  split  np  by 
the  action  of  hyfirochloric  acid  into  qnercetin  and  66  "3  p.  c.  su^r. 
They  contain,  on  an  average,  62*45  p.  c.  C,  and  5*06  H.,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C**H^*  (calc.  =  52-46  p.  c.  0.,  4-90  H.).  Their  decomposi- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  represented  thus: 

C«H«0»  +  6H0  «  C*«H»«0»  +  3C»«H«0«: 

by  calculation  75'5  p.  c.  sugar  (Rochleder). 

3.  Butin. 

Weiss.     Pharm.  Centr.  1842,  903. 

BoRNTRAGEK.     Ann.  Pharm.  53,  385. 

RocriLEDER  &  Hlasiwetz.     Wien.  Akad,  Ber.  7,  817 ;  Ami.  Pharm.  82, 

197;  J.  pr.  Chem.  56,  96;  abstr.  Pharm.  Centr.  1852,  369;  Chem. 

Gaz.  1852,  254;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jaliresb.  1851,  561. 
W.  Stein.     J.  pr.    Chem.  58,  399 ;  Pharm.  Centr.  1853, 193  ;  Chem.  Gaz. 

1853, 221 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresh.  1853,  536  ;  Dresdener  polyL  Sdiulpro- 

fframm,  April,  1862  ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  85, 351 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  869  ; 

^Rep.  Chim.  pure  5, 108 ;  J.  pr.  Chem,  88,  280 ;  Zeitschr.  Chem.  Pharm. 

6,  250. 
TTlasiwetz.     Wien.  Akad.  Per.  17,  875 ;  Ann.  Pharm.  96,  123 ;  J.  pr. 

Cliem.  67,  97;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  57;  Lid>.  Kopp's  Jahresh.  1855, 

698.  —  Chem.  Centr.  1862,  449. 
Zwengkr  &  Dronke.    Ann.  Pharm,  123,  145;   Chem  Centr.  1862,  766. 

Mutic  acid  (Bomtrilger).  Phytomeliny  JHelin^  or  Vegetable  yellow  (Stein).  For- 
merly held  to  be  identical  with  quercitrin,  the  inoorrectness  of  which  Tiew  was  prored 
by  Stein  and  by  Zwenger  &  Dronke. 

Sources.  In  the  common  garden  rue  (Ruta  graveolens)  (Weiss,  Boni- 
trager).  In  capers,  the  flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa  (Rochleder  & 
Hlasiwetz ;  Zwenger  &  Dronke).  In  the  so-called  Watfa^  the  unde- 
veloped flower-buds  of  Sophora  japonica  (Stein,  Th.  Martins,  N.  Jahrb. 
Pharm.  1,  241).     See  also  p.  490. 

According  to  Stein,  safflower-yellow  (204)  is  uncrystallisablo 
rutin ;  the  colouring  matter  of  straw  and  of  jEthcdiumy  HxppophcBy  and 
Polygonum  Fagopyrum  likewise  agiee  in  character  with  rutin. 
(See  below.) 

Preparation.  1.  From  Garden  rue.  The  dried  and  comminuted  plant 
is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  common  vinegar,  and  the  expressed 
liquid  is  set  aside  for  several  weeks,  or  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
deposit  impure  rutin.  The  deposit  is  washed  with  cold  water,  heated 
to  boiling  with  4  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  16  parts  of  water,  filtered, 
and  left  for  some  days  to  ciystallise.  The  ciystals  obtained  thus,  and 
by  partial  evaporation  of  the  nn)thcr-liquor,  arc  dissolved  in  6  parts  of 
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boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  treated  with  animal  charcoal ;  and,  after 
addition  of  ^th  of  water,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  The  rutin  crys- 
tallises from  the  residue  after  some  days,  the  more  readily  the  less 
strongly  the  solution  is  heated  (Bomtrager,  Weiss).  A  green  resin 
with  which  the  rutin  is  contaminated  is  difficult  to  remove  by  crystalli- 
sation ;  it  is  more  easily  got  rid  of  by  acidifying  the  alcoholic  solution 
with  acetic  add,  and  precipitating  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The 
filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated, 
when  the  rutin  crystallises,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling 
water.  It  still  contains  a  substance  resembhng  cumarin,  from  which  it 
may  be  freed,  though  with  extreme  difficulty,  by  repeated  boiling  with 
ether  (Zwenger  &  Dronke). 

2.  From  preserved  Capers. — The  capers  are  allowed  to  stand  in  water 
for  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  capers 
are  pressed ;  this  process  is  repeated  twice  to  remove  salt  and  vinegar. 
The  decoction  obtained  by  twice  boiling  the  washed  capers  in  not  too 
large  a  quantity  of  water,  throws  down,  on  standing  for  24  hours,  a 
large  quantity  of  yellowish-white  flocks,  which  are  collected,  dried, 
and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  whereby  a  jelly-like  substance  is  left 
undissolved.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  the  residue  then  solidifies  on  cooliug,  from 
crystallisation  of  rutin.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  pressing  and 
recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  (Rochleder  &  Hlasiwitz).  Zwenger 
&  Dronko  add  to  this  solution  in  hot  water  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  (too  much  would  prccipitat-e  a  compound  of  rutin  and  lead-oxide) , 
and  free  the  filtrate  from  lead  by  means  of  hjdroflulphuric  acid. 

3.  From  Waifa.  The  coareely  bruised  waifa  is  repeatedly  boiled 
with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled 
off,  whereupon  the  residue  thickens  to  a  pulp  of  impure  rutin,  amounting 
to  11  p.  c.  of  the  waifa  employed.  It  is  crystaUised  repeatedly  from 
boiling  water,  and  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water  (Stein). 
A  similar  method  is  adopted  by  Tli.  Martins  {N.  Br.  Arch,  110,  231).  To  purify 
the  rutin,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  added  to  the  boiling  alcoholic  solu- 
tior,  as  long  as  it  is  coloured  brown  ;  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the 
rutin  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by  an  additional  quantity  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  The  last  pure  yellow  precipitate  is  decom- 
posed with  alcoholic  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  freed  from 
sulphide  of  lead,  and  evaporated  to  ciystallisation  (Stein). 

Crystallised  rutin  (the  properties  of  which  see  below)  is  rendered  anhy- 
drous by  drying  at  a  temperature  of  ISO"*  to  160^  (Zwenger  & 
Dronke). 

Anhydrous.  Zwenger  &  Dronke. 

50  C  800    52-81  62-66 

28  H 28    4-92  602 

30  O  240    42-27  4232 

0"H«0»  668    100-00    10000 

Rutin  ciTstallised  firom  acetic  acid  was  once  found  to  contain  58-70  p.  c.  C,  and 
490  H.  (Stem).    Stein  afterwards  supposed  this  rutin  to  have  contained  quercetin. 

For  rutin  dried  at  100"  Bomtrftger  gave  the  formula  C^SH'O*,  which  was  formsrly 
adopted  also  by  Rochleder  &  Hlasiwetz  and  by  Stein.  Stein  now  supposes  rutin,  as 
well  as  quercitrin,  to  contain  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but 
gives  for  the  former  the  formula  Cwn»20«  or  C»H«02^  for  the  latter  C'«H»''0'". 
Since  quercetin,  C^'U^O',  according  to  Stein,  contains  more  than  1  at.  oxygen  to  each 
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at.  hydrogen,  there  must  be  produced,  by  the  splitting  up  of  rutin  (and  of  quercifcrin), 
besides  sugar  and  ^uercetin,  a  third  body  richer  in  oxygen,  namely,  formic  acid. 
MorcoTor,  the  relation  subsisting  between  quercetin  and  rutin  is  to  be  expressed,  not 
by  rutin  +  water  «  quercetin  and  sugar,  but  by  quercetin  +  water  =  rutin  and 
formic  add.  —  See  also  Ludwig  en  tbe  tormulsD  of  rutin,  quercetin  &c.  (If.  Br.  Arch, 
112,97). 

Decompositions.  1.  Ratm,  after  dehydration  at  160®,  cakes  together 
at  190  "'j  and  then  melts  to  a  yellow  viscid  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass,  and  takes  up  water  when  immersed 
in  it.  When  more  fitrongly  heated,  it  is  carbonised,  emitting  an  odour 
of  caramel,  and  yielding  a  distillate  containing  quercetin  (Zwenger  & 
Dronke).  Eutin,  melted  at  180",  forms  a  yeuow  viscid  liquid  on 
cooling,  and  partly  crystallises ;  at  220°  a  yellow  sublimate  is  produced 
(Bomtrager).  Over  a  bath  of  oil  of  vitriol,  rutin  becomes  coloured  at  100°, 
melts  at  120'',  giving  off  gas-bubbles,  boils  at  200°,  and  is  decomposed 
at  290°,  yielding  products  of  distillation.  The  water  evolved  at  200° 
over  the  oil-bath,  contains  formic  acid ;  a  solution  of  the  melted  mass 
in  a  little  boiling  water  throws  down  amorphous  quercetin  on  standing 
(Stein).  —  2.  Nitric  acid  boiled  with  rutin  produces  chiefly  oxalic  acid 
(Zwenger  &  Dronke) ;  it  forms  picric  acid,  with  a  trace  of  oxalic  acid 
(Stein).  Cold  nitric  acid  colours  rutin  yellow,  then  quickly  olive,  and  at 
last  red-brown  (Stein).  Hot  nitric  acid  dissolves  rutin,  evolving  gas,  and 
decomposes  it  with  red  colour  (Rochleder  &  Hlasiwetz). — 3.  Rutin  forms 
with  oil  of  vitriol  a  brown  yellow  (ohve-green,  according  to  Rochleder 
&  Hlasiwetz),  afterwards  brown-red  solution,  without  liberation  of  sul- 
phurous acid ;  water  throws  down  from  the  solution,  after  an  hoiu-,  olive- 
green  flocks ;  after  twelve  hours,  a  violet  precipitate;  and  the  supernatant 
liquid,  when  evaporated  and  freed  from  sulphuric  acid,  yields  very 
soluble  crystals.     The  violet  precipitate  is  free  from  sulphur,  and  diflsolyes  in 

ammonia  with  yellowish  colour,  and  in  alcohol  (Stein) 4.   Wlien  boiled  with 

dilute  minercd  acids,  rutin  is  split  up  into  sugar  (Stein)  and  quercetin 
(Hlasiwetz).  The  decomposition  takes  place  witn  peculiar  rapidity  in 
an  alcoholic  solution ;  it  is  also  effected  by  formic  acid,  especially  at  a 
temperature  of  110°.  When  rutin  is  dissolved  in  boiling  acetic  acid  of 
60  p.  c.  and  again  crystallised,  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  crystals 
(dried  at  120°)  is  increased  to  51  "8  or  52  p.  c. ;  it  now  reduces  copper 
solutions,  and  has,  therefore,  been  partly  converted  into  quercetin 
(Stein).  — -  The  decomposition  is  not  effected  by  emulsin  (Zwenger  & 
Dronke).  —  From  100  parts  of  rutin  dried  at  100°,  89*24:  to  43*25  parts 
(mean  41-9)  of  quercetin  were  obtained,  corresponding  to  the  equation : 

calculation  43-37  p.  c.  quercetin  (Zwenger  &  Dronke). 

Hlasiwetz  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  17,  400)  obtained  68'03  p.  c.  quercetin 
and  44*5  p.  c.  sugar.  Stein  fonnerly  obtained,  in  presence  of  alcohol, 
53*3  to  60*9  p.  c.  quercetin,  in  which  case,  however,  the  decomposition 
had  proceeded  too  far,  and  the  (j^uercetin  formed  had  been  further 
altered,  brown  products  and  formic  and  acetic  acids  being  produced ; 
he  afterwards  decomposed  rutin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  sealed 
tube,  and  obtained,  as  the  mean  of  eleven  experiments,  47*5  p.  c. 
quercetin,  which  was  coloured  brown  by  ulmin,  and  was  still  impure, 
but  no  longer  contained  rutin. 

The  rutiji'suyar  may  be  obtained,  after  removing  the  quercetin  and 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  solution  by  evaporating,  dissolving  in  alcohol, 
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and  precipitating  with  etlior,  as  a  colourless,  uncrystallisable  syrup. 
It  does  not  possess  the  property  of  rotating  a  i ay  of  polarised  light ; 
it  reduces  cuprate  of  jpotash  in  the  cold ;  yields,  with  boiling  nitric 
acid,  oxaUc  but  no  picnc  acid,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  fermentation 
(Zwenger  &  Dronke).  The  sugar  obtained  by  Stein  was  impure  and 
brown. 

6.  The  easily  formed  solution  of  rutin  in  aqueous  alkedia  or  alkaline 
earths^  and  especially  in  ammonia^  acquires  a  dark-brown  colour  in  the 
air,  from  absorption  of  oxygen  ^Borntrager,  Eochleder  k  Illasiwetz). 
By  prolonged  boiUng  of  rutin  with  baryta-water,  a  brown  solution  is 
formed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  (the  excess  of  baryta 
being  first  removed  by  carbonic  acid),  leaves  a  brown  residue  con- 
taining 82-4  p.  c.  C,  3-24  H.,  and  31-96  BaO  (SteinV  — 6.  By  the 
action  of  aodium-amalgam  on  an  aqueous  or  alcohoUc  solution  of  rutin, 
paracarthamin  (p.  493)  is  formed  (Stein).  —  7.  Rutin  does  not  reduce 
cuprate  of  potash ;  a  few  yellow  flocks,  free  from  cuprous  oxide,  are 
sometimes  produced  by  prolonged  boiling  (Zwenger  &  Dronke). — 
8.  Rutin  forms,  with  water  and  oande  of  silvery  a  dark-red  liquid,  which 
leaves,  on  evaporation,  an  amorphous,  brown  residue  containing 
49-58  p.  c.  C,  4-51  H.,  and  45-91  0.  (Stein).  Rutin  reduces  nitrate  of 
silver  and  terchloride  of  gold  in  the  cold. 

Combinations.  With  lFatei\  —  A.  With  4  at.  vmter.  —  Rutin  dried 
at  100**  contains  4  at.  water    (by  calculation  5-96  p.  c. ;    by  experiment  5-63 

and  5-92  p.  c.),  which  is  given  off  at  150°  to  160    (Zwenger  &  Dronke). 


a^lOO^ 
300    ... 

....    49-66    ., 
....      6-29    .. 
....    4605    .. 

BomtrSger. 

mean. 

50-31    

......      5-56    

4414    

earlier. 
a. 
...    50-85 
...      5-55 
...    43-60 

Stein. 
mean, 

later. 

5006 

32  H    

84  0    

32    ... 

272    .... 

5-65 

44-29 

0WH«O»,4HO  . 

604    ... 

....  10000    .. 

10000    

...  10000 

10000 

.  Zwenger  &  Dronke. 
RocUeder  mean. 

&  Hlasiwetz.  a.  b. 

60  0 5015    49-57    49*44 

82  H 5-70     5-42    5-52 

34  0 4415    4501     4604 

0»H»0»,4H0  10000    100-00    10000 

a  waa  obtained  from  capers,  b  from  rue. 

B.  With  5  at.  Water  1  Crystallised  Rutin.  — Air-dried  rutin  contains 
from  I'Bl  to  2*12  p.  c.  more  water  than  A,  and  loses  it  at  100° 
(1  at.  =«  1-47  p.  c.  HO)  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  According  to  Stein,  it  loses 
6-63  p.  c.  water  at  100°,  and  has  then  the  composition  given  under  a ; 
according  to  Bomtrager,  no  water  is  expelled  even  at  180°. 

Crystallised  rutin  forms  pale  yellow,  delicate  needles,  having  a 
somewhat  silky  lustre  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  The  needles  are  of  a 
pure  pale  yellow  colour,  very  thin,  soft,  and  do  not  exhibit  colours  in 
polarised  light  (Stein).    From  water  they  are  obtained  white  with  a 
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tinge  of  Bulpliur-yellow ;  from  alcohol  pale  Bulpbui'-yellow.  In- 
odorous. Tasteless  in  the  dry  state  and  in  aqueous  solution ;  bitter 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol  (Stein).  Tastes  slightly  styptic,  afterwards 
saline  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  Neutral ;  according  to  earlier  statements 
acid. — Rutin  turns  yellow  in  air  containing  ammonia  (Rochleder  & 
Hlasiwetz).  Impure  mtin  becomes  greenish  on  exposure  to  light 
(Stein). 

C.  Aqueous  solution.  Rutin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  boihng  water^  with  pale-yellow  colour,  which  is  destroyed  by 
acids;  the  rutin  is  rapidly  deposited  from  the  solution  on  coolingZwenger 
&  Dronke).  Crystallised  rutin  dissolves  inl0941  parts  (1094^  ?  Kr.)  of 
cold,  and  185  parts  boiling  water  (Stein).  The  hot-saturated  aqueous 
solution  (of  impure  rutin?)  deposits  crystals  only  after  concentration 
and  standing  for  some  days  (Boi-ntrager). 

Rutm,  ^gested  with  moderately  dilute  mineral  acids^  aoqukes  a 
lemon-yellow  colour  and  is  again  rendered  paler  by  water  (Roclileder  & 
Hlasiwetz).  On  heating,  it  is  dissolved  and  then  decomposed. — 
Rutin  absorbs  hydrochloric  add  gas  (Stein). 

Rutin  dissolves  easily,  with  red-yellow  colour  (golden-yellow,  ac- 
cording to  Stein)  in  aqeous  ammonia^  and  is  left  free  from  ammonia  on 
evaporation  (Bomtrager).  —  It  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates and  in  baryta^  strontia^  and  lime-water^  with  yellow  colour,  without  * 
forming  ci78tallisable  compounds ;  it  is  precipitated  unaltered  from 
the  solutions  by  acids  (Bomtrager).  It  expels  carbonic  acid  from 
aqueous  carborato  of  soda,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  from  ferricyanide  of 
potassium.  With  alcohqUc  soda,  a  garnet-red  compound  is  formed 
which,  on  keeping,  turns  brown  and  decomposes  (Stein). —  Copper- 
salts  and  alcoholic  chloride  of  calcium  form  precipitates  with  impure 
rutin,  but  not  with  the  pure  substance  (Zwenger  &  Dronke).  Alutn 
and  stannate  of  soda  increase  the  solubility  of  rutin  in  water  (Stein). 

Lead-compound,  —  Alcoholic  rutin  is  coloured  a  splendid  golden- 
3'ellow  by  a  drop  of  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  (Stein). 
Aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  only  by  an  excess  of  neutral 
acetate ;  in  alcoholic  solutions,  the  precipitate  is  produced  at  once,  and 
contains  a  proportion  of  lead  varying  from  38*8  to  48'1  p.  c.  (Zwenger 
&  Dronke).  The  precipitate  produced  by  an  excess  of  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  contains  61*3  p.  c.  oxide  of  lead,  but  is  orange-coloured  at  first 
and  afterwards  chrome-yellow ;  alcoholic  rutin  converts  the  orange- 
colom-ed  precipitate  into  the  chrome-yellow,  which  contains  36*5  p.  c. 
oxide  of  lead  (Stein).  —  The  orange-yellow  precipitate  (chrome-yellow, 
according  to  Rodileder  &  Hlasiwetz)  thrown  down  from  alcoholic  rutin 
by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  free  from  carbonic  and  acetic 
acids  after  washing  (Bomtrager). 

Bocbledor 
BomtrSger.     &  Hlasiwetz. 

50  0   800    29-52    3029    2872 

28  n  28    2-76     2-49    309 

30  O  240    23-63     20*19    23-57 

4  PbO  448    44-09     47*03    44-62 

CMH»0»4PbO 1016    10000    10000    100*00 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  coloims  aqueous  rutin  dark-green,  becoming 
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red-brown  when  boiled.  Protochloride  of  iron  colours  it  brown-red  to 
greenish  (Zwenger  &  Dronke.    Rochleder  &  Hlasiwetz). 

Rutin  dissolves  freely  in  hot  acetic  acid  and  is  partially  deposited 
on  cooling  (Rochleder  &  Hlasiwetz).  —  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  freely  in  boiling  alcohol  of  76  p.  c.  and  crystallises 
only  on  concentration  and  addition  of  water  (Bomtrager.  Rochleder  & 
Hlasiwetz).  it  difisolvcs  in  359  parts  of  cold,  and  in  14*4  parts  of  boiling  absolute 
alcohol. 

When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  nitin  is  evaporated  the  residue  ex- 
hibits a  brownish  colour ;  and  on  precipitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
rutin  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  there  remains  a  brown, 
amorphous  substance,  the  product  of  some  change  in  the  nitin  (Stein), 

Rutin  is  insoluble  in  boiling  ether. 


4.  Robinin. 

Zwenger  &  Dbonee.    Ann.  Phann.  SvppL  1,  257 ;  Lieh.  Kopp's  Jahresb. 
1861,  774. 

Occurrence.  In  the  blossoms  of  Rohinia  pseudacacia.  Kiimmell 
(N.  Br.  Arch,  93,  295)  precipitated  an  aqueous  decoction  of  the  wood 
of  Rohinia  pseudacacia,  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  obtained  a  yellow 

'  colouring  matter  which  was  separated  from  its  lead-compound  by 

sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  freed  from  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  lead,  throws  down  resin  and  tannic  add  when 
concentrated,  and  on  further  evaporation,  the  colouring  matter, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  coloured  red-yellow  by 
alkalis.      This  body,  which  was  not  further  examined,  was  named 

r  by  Kummell,  Rohiniin. 

\  Preparation.    Fresh  acacia  flowera  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the 

I  decoction  is  again  boiled  six  or  eight  times  with  fresh  flowers ;  it  is 

then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  which  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  boiling 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  is  set  aside  to 
crystallise.  The  crystals  are  pressed  and  washed  with  cold  alcohol, 
to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  mother -liquor,  then  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  solution,  whereby 
foreign  substances  are  precipitated,  while  the  robinin  remains  dissolved. 
The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated, 
and  the  robinin  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from 
1  water. 

! 

Propet^es.  (See  crystallised  robinin).  Robinin  loses  its  water  of 
crystallisation  at  100°,  and  becomes  anhydrous.  It  melts  partially  at 
190°,  completely  at  195°,  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which  sohdifies  to  an 
amorphous  mass  on  cooling.  Neutral.  Tasteless  in  the  solid  form ; 
slightly  styptic  in  aqueous  solution. 

Zwenger  &  Dronke. 
Dried.  mean. 

50  C  300    5119    50-98 

30  H 30    510    5-51 

32  O 256     43-71     4351 


0»H»(yB   586    10000    10000 

The  correctness  of  this  formula  is  dependent  upon  that  of  quercetin.  (Sec  page  492.) 
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Decompositions.  1.  By  dry  distillation^  robinin  yields  a  yellow  dis- 
tillate, containing  quercetin  in  solution.  —  2.  When  heated  above  its 
melting-point,  it  hums  with  a  smoky  flame  and  a  smell  of  burnt  sugar, 
and  leaves  charcoal.  —  8.  It  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(with  peculiar  facility  by  the  fuming  acid),  with  f(»mation  of  oxalic 
acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  picric  acid.  —  4.  When  heated  with  dilute 
acids,  it  very  readily  splits  up  into  quercetin  and  robinin-sugar : 

100  parts  of  crystallised  robinin  yield  37*96  parts  of  quercetin,  dried 
at  100°  (by  calculation  38-25  parts). 

Robinin-suffar,  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  quercitrin  sugar, 
as  described  at  page  348,  vol.  xv.,  does  not  crystallise,  but  is  obtained 
as  a  sweet,  brown  syrup,  which  smells  like  caramel  when  heated,  and 
yields  with  nitric  acid  a  large  quantity  of  picric  acid,  together  with 
traces  of  oxalic  acid.  It  reduces  cuprate  of  potash  in  the  cold.  Does 
not  undergo  fermentation  with  beer-yeast. 

6.  Robinin  reduces  boiling  cuprate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  gold 
quickly ;  nitrate  of  silver  slowly  and  incompletely.  —  6.  It  is  not  altered 
by  emulsin. 

Comhinatiofis,  —  With  Water.  —  Crystallised  Eohinin.  —  Fused  robinin 
takes  up  .water  when  immersed  in  it.  —  Very  delicate  straw-yellow 
needles,  having  a  slightly  silky  lustre.  They  lose  14*46  to  14"61  p.  c. 
water  at  100°  (calculation  for  11  at.  =  14*45  p.  c). 


Cfrystallised, 

....    43-79 
....      5-98 
...     50-23 

Zwengor  &  Dronke. 
meem. 
48-50 

41  H 41    

43  0  844    

6-33 

5017 

O60H»o82  +  iiaq 686    

...  10000 

100-00 

.  Robinin  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  and  freely  in  boiling  water.  The 
bright  yellow  solution  is  decolorised  by  acids. 

Aqueous  ammonia  and  the  caustic  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  quickly 
dissolve  robinin  with  golden-yeUow  colour.  The  solution  in  ammonia 
turns  brown  on  standing,  but  not  that  in  the  fixed  alkalis. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  robinin  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts. 
It  colours  sesquichloride  of  iron  dark-brown  or  greenish,  but  does  not 
affect  protochlo)Hde  of  iron. 

Robinin  does  not  precipitate  aqueous  nefutral  acetate  of  lead,  but 
produces  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  warm  water 
or  alcohol.  —  With  an  excess  of  ha^  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

Robinin  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  more  easily  in  boiling 
alcohol  containing  water.  —  It  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
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*     B.  Crocetin  and  Crocin, 

Crocetin. 

RocHLEDER  &  L.  Mateb.     Wien  Acad.  Ber.  29,  5. 

When  crocin  (see  belov)  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  crocetin  is  precipi- 
tated, whilst  crocin-sugar  remains  in  solution.  The  separated  crocetin 
is  collected,  washed,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Dark-red,  amorphous  powder, 

CalculaHa»,  according  to  Soohleder  &  Mayer.  L.  Mayer. 


34  C  

204  

64-76  .. .. 

.. .  64-45 

23  H 

23  

7-80  

7-39 

11  0  

88  

27-94  

2816 

CP^HTO"  

315  

lOO-OO  

100-00 

The  formuliB  (?8H»0«  and  CTOP^O^'  hIbo  agree  approximately  with  the  analyaiB 
(Kr.). 

Decompostttmis,  An  aqueous  solution  absorbs  oxygen  easily  from  the 
air,  and  forms  products  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen.  — 
Crocetin  is  coloured  blue  by  oil  of  vitriol, 

Crocetin  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  precipitates  lead-salts 
lemon-yellow.  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dyes  cloth 
prepared  with  tin-mordants,  on  boiling,  a  dirty  green-yellow  colour, 
tiurning  bright  golden-yellow  in  ammoniacal  water,  and  unaltered  by 
light  or  soap. 


Olucoside  of  Crocetin, 

Crocin. 

B.  Quadrat.     Wien,  AJcad.  Ber,  6,  543 ;  J,  pr,  Chem.  56,  68 ;  abstr. 

Ann,  Fharm.  80,  340  ;  Fharm,  Centr,  1852,  411 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresh, 

1851,  532. 
V.  Orth.     Wien,  Ahad,  Ber,  13,  511;  J.  pr,  Chem.  64,  10;  Pharm. 

Centr.  1854,  897 ;  Lieb.  Kopp's  Jahresh.  1854,  663. 
KoouLEDER  &  Mafer.     Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  29,  ^\  J,  pr   Chem,  74,  1 ; 

Lieb.  Kopp^s  Jahresh,  1858,  475  ;  Prelim,  notice  :   Wien  Akad,  Ber, 

24,  41 ;  J.pr,  Chem,  72,  394. 

Polychroite.  —  The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  saffron  (Quadrat)  and 
of  Chinese  yellow  pods,  the  ff  uit  of  Gardenia  grandijlora  (Rochleder 
&  Mayer).  Occurs  also  in  Fabiana  indica  (Filhol,  Compt,  rend,  50, 
1184). 
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Extracts  were  formerly  prepared  by  exhaiuting  the  aqaeous  extract  of  aaffiron 
with  alcohol  and  eTaporating ;  their  bdiayiour  was  described  by  Bouillon-Lagraiige 
&  Yogel  {Ann,  Chim.  80,  198),  Johnson  {Thorns,  Ann,  13,  388),  and  N.  £.  Henry 
{J.  Pharm.  7,  399).  —Stein  {J.  pr,  Chem,  48,  329)  had  ah-eady  obtained  the  colour- 
ing matter  &om  the  Chinese  yellow  pods  of  commerce  {Wonffski)  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  of  Bochleder  &  Mayer,  and  found  it  to  be  free  frcnn  nitrogen,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  soluble  in  alkalis. 

The  Decamalee  gum  of  Scinde,  which  is  obtained  from  Gardenia  lucida,  contains, 
according  to  Stenhouse  {Chem,  Soc,  Q».  J,  9,  238  ;  Ann,  JPharm.  98,  316 ;  Lieb. 
Kopp*$  Jahreah,  1866,  631>,  a  crystalUsable  ingredient,  Gardening  whidi  Bochleder 
(perhaps  erroneously,  Er.)  regards  as  crodn.  —  An  extract  of  Uie  gum  prepared 
with  strong  alcohol  throws  down  yellow  flocks  on  cooling,  and  after  remoymg  these 
and  eTaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  racuum,  the  gardenin  is  deposited  in  thin  golden- 
yellow  crystals,  sometimes  half  an  inch  lone,  and  having  a  shining  fracture.  With 
nitric  acid  it  forms  picric  but  no  oxalic  acid ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  and 
the  fixed  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  water.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  therefrom 
by  basic  acetate  of  load,  or  by  anmioniaoal  nitrate  of  silver.    It  dissolves  in  ether. 

Preparation  of  Crocin,  \.  From  Saffron.  Saffron  is  freed  from  fat 
by  ether  and  afterwards  boiled  with  water.  The  aqueous  decoction  is 
precipitated  with  basic  acelatc  of  lead ;  and  the  lead-salt  is  washed  and 
decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  crocin  is  taken  up 
and  retained  by  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  may  be  afterwards  dissolved 
out  by  boiling  the  sulphide  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  con- 
centrated over  the  water-bath,  filtered  from  the  deposited  sulphur, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  (Quadrat).  A  partial  decomposition  of  the  crocin 
takes  place  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  extract  (Kochleder). 

2.  From  Yellow  pods.  —  The  crushed  pods  are  boiled  with  alcohol, 
and  the  decoction  is  strained  and  filtered.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off 
over  the  water-bath,  and  a  black-green  substance,  which  separates 
from  the  aqueous  residue,  is  removed  by  passing  the  liquid  through  a 
wet  filter.  The  filtrate  is  then  diluted ;  moist  hydrate  of  alumina  is 
added ;  and,  after  standing  for  some  da3^s,  the  liquid  is  filtered  from 
the  deposit  of  alumina,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  tannic  acid, 
and  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  fine  orange-coloured 
precipitate  is  rapidly  washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  lead  is  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  and  afterwards  boiled  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  the  residue,  dissolved 
in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water,  is  filtered  from  sulphur  and 
again  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  (Rochleder  &  Mayer). 

Properties.  Roseate  (Quadrat^  splendid  red  powder  (Rochleder 
&  Mayer).  Inodorous ;  altered  by  light,  only  after  very  long  exposure 
(Quadrat). 

Calculaiion  according  to  Bochleder. 


58    C 8480    54-85 

42i  H    42-5    6-70 

304  0 2440     38-45 


Quadrat 
flrflOO^. 

Mayer. 
mean. 

in  vacwi. 

54-54,    .... 

5-96    .... 

39-50    .... 

....     64-81 
....      6-73 
....     38-40 

C»H«0»  +  iHO ....  634-5     10000    10000    10000 

The  above  is  according  to  Rocliledcr:   Quadrat's  formula  is  C^H^K)".  —  The 
formulffi  C««H«OW  (calc.  54-37  C,  679  H.)  and  C^H^O"  (calc.  54-64  C,  666  H.) 
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Jkewiso  agree  with  Major's  analysis:  according  to  these  fommlsi  howeveri  the 
decomposition  of  crooin  by  hydrochloric  add  (0*«H«0«»  +  4H0  =  O^H^^O"  + 
2C»H»20M  or  0»H*OW  +  2H0  -  0»«H»«O«  +  CWH^'O^*)  should  yield  682  or 
54*6  p.  o.  sugar  and  47*5  or  60*9  p.  o.  orocetin.    See  below.     (Kr.) 

In  nreparing  the  tannic  adds  from  yellow  pods  (xv.  520)  v.  Orth  formerly 
obtained  a  resinous  red-yellow  colouring  matter  containing  61*55  p.  c.  C,  6*66  H., 
and  a  yellow  amorphous  colouring  matter  containing,  after  deducting  10*9  p.  c.  ash, 
50-57  p.  c.  C,  7-85  H.,  both  substances  being  dried  at  100*. 

Decompositions.  1.  Crociii  turns  black-br(»wn  at  120®,  puffs  up  at 
180°,  and  is  completely  decomposed  at  200''  (Quadrat).  —  2.  When 
heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid^  it  splits  up  into  crocetin 
and  a  peculiar  sugar,  both  of  which  undergo  rapid  alteration  in  the 
air  (Rochleder  &  Mayer).  Highly  concentrated  solutions  of  crocin 
throw  down,  on  addition  of  acids,  a  quantity  of  crocetin,  amounting 
to  41  p.  c.  of  the  crocin ;  the  sugar  remaining  in  solution  throws  down 
from  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxidci  a  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide 
corresponding  to  27*94  to  28*5  p.  c.  grape-sugar,  or  to  double  that 
quantity  of  crocin-sugar : 

by  calculation  56*7  p.  c.  sugar,  49*6  p.  c.  crocetin  (Rochleder  &  Mayer), 
—  Crocin  is  altered  by  concentrated  acids ;  nitric  acid  colours  it  ffreen, 
oil  of  vitriol  blue  (indigo-blue,  then  violet,  according  to  Rochleder 
&  Mayer),  hydrochloric  acid  black-brown.  Tartaric,  tannic,  and  gallic 
acids  throw  down  red  flocks  from  aqueous  solutions  (Quadrat). — 
8.  Orcein  is  decomposed  by  strong  aqueous  alkalis,  with  formation  of 
a  volatile  neutral  oil,  wliich  differs  from  saffron  in  smell  and  is  lighter 
than  water,  but  changes  after  some  time  to  a  brown  mass,  sinking  in 
water  (Quadrat). 

Crocin  dissolves  in  water  with  yellow  (Quadrat),  yellow-red  colour 
(Rochleder  &  Mayer).     Traces  of  alkali  increase  its  solubility.     (Quadrat ) 

Dilute  alkalis  dissolve  crocin,  and  form  with  it  saline  compounds 
soluble  in  water,  with  yellow  colour  (Quadrat.)  Aqueous  crocin  is  precipi- 
tated yellow  by  baryta-  and  Ume-water,  green  by  cupric-salte. 

Lead'COmpotind.  —Aqueous  crocin  precipitates  lead-salts  orange-red  (Rochleder 
and  Mayor.)  —  An  aqueous  solution  of  crocin  is  precipitated  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  red  precipitate  is  washed  and  feed  at  100** 
(Quadrat). 

Approximate  ecHculaiiony  aceording  to  Hoohleder.  Quadrat. 

58  C....... 348     21*01    21*81 

44  H    44    2-65    2*31 

82  O 256    15*48 15*92 

9  PbO    1008    60-88    59*96 

CWH«0»,9PbO  +  2aq 1666    10000    ^ 10000 

According  to  Quadrat,  CP»H"0",3PbO. 

Crocin  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol^  very  slowly  in  ether. 
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t 
C.  lUxanthiny  Ilicic  Actd^  and  lUdn. 

nixanthin. 

MoLDENHAUEB  (1857).    Atm.  Fkarm.  102,  346 ;  abstr.  J.  pr.  Chem.  71, 
440;  Chem.  Centr.  1867,  766. 

Occurrence,  In  the  leaves  of  Ilex  aqidfolium.  The  leaves  gathered 
in  January  contain  scarcely  any  ilizanthin,  while  those  gathered  in 
August  contain  a  large  quantity. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  common  buckwheat  (Polygonum 
fagopyrum)  forms  small  yellow  needles,  having  the  composition 
(?BKr  (calc.  50  p.  c.  C,  5'6  H.),  and  otherwise  resembling  rutm  (p.  500) 
or  ilixanthin.  It  is  coloured  dark-orange  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  decolorised  by  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  with  nitric  acid 
it  forms  oxaHc  acid.  —  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  more  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis,  with  dark-yellow 
colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids.  The  alkaline 
solution  decomposes  in  the  air.  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  forms  with  it 
a  chrome-yellow  compound.  Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  (Schunck, 
Chem.  Qaz.  1858,  18 ;  Dingl  147, 465  ;  Lieb.  Kopp's.  Jahresb.  1857, 489). 
6ix)the  (N,  Br.  Arch.  115,  85)  regards  this  colouring  substance  as 
chrysophanic  acid  (p.  171). 

Preparation  of  Ilixanthin,  The  leaves  are  exhausted  with  alcohol  of 
80  p.  c. ;  the  tincture  thus  obtained  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
alcohol  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  is  set  aside  to  crystalhse.  The 
granules,  which  separate  after  some  days,  are  dried,  washed  with  ether 
to  remove  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves,  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  again  separated  by  evaporation  and  addition  of  water ;  they  are 
lastly  recrystallised  from  hot  water.  A  further  quantity  of  ilixanthin 
may  be  obtabied  from  the  mother-liquor  by  reducing  it  to  a  syrup, 
dissolving  in  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  dis- 
solving the  residue  in  water,  and  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  under  hot  water  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  where- 
upon the  ilixanthin  ci*ystallises  out. 

Properties.  Straw-yellow  microscopic  needles,  which  melt  at  198° 
to  transparent  red-yellow  drops.    Contains  no  nitrogen. 


34.  0  

204    ... 

50-76    . 

6-47    . 

.,..    43-78    . 

Moldeuliauer. 
60'39 

22  H 

22  O  

22     ... 

176    ..., 

5-64 

43-97 

C^H»0»   .... 

402    ... 

10000    . 

10000 

Decompositions.    Ilixanthin  boils  and  decomposes  at  215®.  —  It  docs 

not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  atpric  ooride^  even  on  prolonged  boiling. 

Ilixanthin  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  wata*,  but  dissolves  easily 
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in  hot  water,  with  yellow  colour.  —  It  dissolves  in  wann  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  —  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  yellow 
by  caustic  alkalis  or  their  carbonates ;  it  becomes  colourless  on  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid^  but  does  not  undergo  further  change  even  when 
boiled. — Ferrous  and  cupric  salts  do  not  affect  ilixanthin;  aqueous 
sesquichloride  of  iron  colours  it  grass-green.  —  Neutral  or  basic  acetate  of 
lead  produces  in  the  aqueous  solution  a  splendid  yellow  precipitate, 
dissolving  without  colour  in  acetic  acid. 

Ilixanthin  is  soluble  in  oUcoholy  insoluble  in  ether.    It  dyes  doth 
prepared  with  alumina  or  iron  mordants,  yellow. 


Ilicic  Acid. 

MouLDEKHAUER.    Ann.  Pharm.  102,  350  ;  /.  pr.  Chem.  71,  440* 

In  Ilex  aquifoUam,  The  leaves  gathered  in  January  contain  gum, 
or  a  similar  substance,  which  renders  the  preparation  of  the  add 
difficult.  —  Known  only  in  combination  with  bases.  —  An  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead; 
the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  add,  is  heated  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  the  dissolved  lead  is  again  removed  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  add ;  and  the  filtrate  is  reduced  to  a  syrup.  The  lamin» 
formed  after  some  days,  are  purified  by  pressing,  dissolving  in  water, 
precipitating  with  alcohol,  and  recrystallising  with  the  help  of  animal 
charcoal,  whereby  colourless  ilicate  of  lime  is  obtained. 

Ilicate  ofUme  contains  18  p.  c.  lime,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  An  aqueous  solution  does  not  precipitate 
salts  of  manganese^  zinc,  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  but  produces  a  precipi- 
tate with  protochloiHde  of  tin,  and  the  neutral  and  basic  acetates  of  lead. 
When  the  lead-salts  are  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  colour- 
less syrup  is  formed,  which  still  contains  lime,  and,  by  neutralisation 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  yields  amorphous  ilicate  of  baryta. 


nicin. 

The  bitter  principle  of  Ilex  aquifoUiim  {Handbuch.  viii,  Phytochem,  22). 

—  According  to  Deleschamps  {Eepert.  41,  230),  the  decoction  of  the 
leaves  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  carbonate  of  potash 
is  added  to  make  the  liquid  filter,  and  to  precipitate  any  excess  of  the 
lead-salt ;  and  the  filtrate  is  addified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  again 
filtered,  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup. 
Alcohol  extracts  from  the  syrup  a  light  brown,  very  hygroscopic 
substance,  which,  in  thin  layers,  dries  up  to  small,  shining  scales.  — 
Or,  the  aqueous  extract  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  the  alcohoho  solu- 
tion evaporated,  and  the  dry  residue  exhausted  with  water  at -40°. 
The  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  freed  from 
excess  of  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  evaporated,  and  treated  with 
alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  ilicin,  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evaporation. 

—  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  may  also  be  treated, 
as  above,  with  acetate  of  lead,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  carbonate  of 
lime  in  succession,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  ilicin  extracted 
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from  the  residue  by  alcohol.  —  Bitter,  amorphous,  brown,  very  hygro- 
scopic mass  (still  containing  a  little  potash),  converted  by  acids  at  a 
gentle  heat  into  a  black  substance,  with  empyreumatic  odour.  —  It  is 
I  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.    Lebourdin  {JST.  Ann. 

I  Fht/8.  24,  62 ;   Ann.  Pkarm.  67,  251),  agitates  the  decoction  of  the 

\  leaves  with  animal  charcoal,  then  heats  it  therewith  to  boiling;  leaves 

'>  it  to  cool ;  removes  the  now  colourless  and  tasteless  liquid,  washes 

;  the  charcoal  with  cold  water,  and  boils  it  with  alcohol ;  and  leaves 

the  filtrate  to  evaporate ;  it  then  leaves  a  colourless,  very  bitt«r 
I  syrup,  and  finally  an  amorphous,  neutral  jelly,  easily  soluble  in  water 

and  in  alcohol.  — Moldenhauer's  ihcin  (Ann.  Pkarm.  102,  352)  appears 
\  also  to  be  different  from  this.    Moldenhauer  removes  the  alcohol  from 

the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves  by  distillation,  and  the  separated 
resin  by  filtration ;  precipitates  with  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  washes 
the  yellow  precipitate ;  and  decomposes  it  under  water  with  hydro- 
>  sulphuric  acid.    The  sulphide  of  lead,  after  being  well  boiled  with 

water,  yields  the  ilicin  to  alcohol,  as  a  very  bitter,  dark  brown  sub- 
stance, resembling  tannin,  and  slightly  in  water. — Bennemann  (i^. 
Br.  Arch.  93,  4)  gives  the  name  of  ilicin'  to  crystals  which  he  obtains 
as  follows : — He  precipitates  the  decoction  with  basic  acetate  of  lead; 
'  decomposes  the  washed  precipitate  under  water  with  hydrosulphuric 

acid ;  filters  the  liquid  from  the  sulphide  of  lead  ;  and  evaporates  to 
dryness.  By  repeatedly  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  needles  were  finally  obtained,  but 
not  in  suflScient  quantity  for  further  examination. 


D.  Spirasa-yellow. 

Ldwia  &  Weidmann.    J.  pr.  Chem.  19,  236. 

Yellow  of  the  Jlowers  ofSpiroea  ulmaria.  Spircsatn.  The  flowers  are 
exhausted  with  ether;  the  ether  is  distilled  off  from  the  yellow 
tincture ;  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  warm  water,  which  throws 
down  an  impure  colouring  matter,  while  a  brownish-green  oil  floats 
upon  the  smface.  This  oil  is  removed ;  the  colouring  matter  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  alcohol ;  the  fat  which  separates  on  cooling  is  also 
removed;  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  whereupon  the 
yellow  remains,  and  may  be  further  purified  by  repeating  the 
process. 

Yellow  powder  made  up  of  fine  needles.  The  alcoholic  solution 
slightly  reddens  litmus. — Contains,  at  120°,  on  the  average,  58*27 
p.  c.  carbon,  5*23  hydrogen,  and  36-50  oxygen,  answering,  according 
to  Lowig  &  Weidmann,  to  the  formula  C"H*0^ 

Decomposed  by  heat  —  Not  attacked  by  cold  mtric  acid ;  but  hot 
(or  fuming)  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  slight  evolution  of  gas, 
forming  a  red  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  for  the 
most  part  unaltered.  The  red  solution  when  boiled  loses  its  colour, 
is  no  longer  precipitable  by  water,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  light 
yellow  acid  mass. — Distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphvric 
acid,  it  yields  carbonic  and  formic  acids.  —  With  bromine,  it  gives  off  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  and  forms  an  orange-yellow 
mixture  of  scvcml  compounds. 
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Insoluble  in  water^  dissolves  with  a  deep  yellow  colour  in  oil  of 
vitriol^  and  is  precipitated  undecomposed  by  water.  On  heating  the 
solution,  decomposition  takes  place.  Insoluble  in  cold,  sj  aringly 
soluble  in  boihng  hydrochloric  add. 

Dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  potash^  ammonia^  and  cctrhonatt  of 
potash^  expelling  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter  when  heated,  and  is 
precipitated  unchanged  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alkaline  solutions 
turn  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  spiraea- 
yellow  is  precipitated  yellow  by  sulphate  of  alumina,  lemon-yellow  by 
tartar-emetic,  carmine-red  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate 
blackening  when  dried ;  daik  green  by  ferrous,  black  by  ferric  salts ; 
no  precipitate  with  mercuric,  auric,  or  platinic  chloride.  With  nitrate 
of  silver,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  it  foims  a  black  precipitate  insoluble 
in  ammonia. 

Lead-salt.  —  Precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  excess  of 
alcoholic  sugar-oMead;  purified  by  washing  with  water  and  with 
alcohol.  After  drying  at  120^  it  contains,  on  the  average,  58'23  p.  c. 
lead-oxide,  24*2  carbon,  and  1*90  hydrogen. 

Spirsea-yellow  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether^  with  dark  green 
colour,  changing  to  yellow  on  dilution.    It  does  not  precipitate  tannin. 


Second  Appendix  to  Compounds  containing  34  at.  Carbon. 
A.   Yellow  Colouring  Matters. 

1.  Yellow  of  Flowers. 

Marquart.    Die  Farhen  der  Bliithen.    Bonn,  18S5. 
Fr^mt  &  Cloez.     N.  J.  Fharm.  25,  249 ;  J,  pr.  Chem.  62,  269. 
FiLHOL.     Compt.  rend.  89,  194 ;   J.  pr.  Chem.  63,  78 ;    Compt.  rend.  50, 
545  and  1182. 

The  various  colours  of  flowers  may  be  formed,  either  from  colour- 
ing matters  peculiar  to  each  individual  species,  or  by  a  small  number 
of  more  widely  diffused  coloiuing  matters,  and  their  mixtures  one 
with  the  other.  Such  diffused  colouring  matters  are,  according  to 
Marquart : — 1.  Anthoxanthiny  or  yellow  of  flowers ;  2.  Anthocyan,  or 
blue  of  flowers;  3.  A  colourless  Extractive  Matter,  which  is  turned 
yellow  by  alkalis ;  and  4.  Resin  of  flowers.  The  insoluble  substance, 
called  XantKin  by  Fremy  &  Cloez,  appears  to  correspond  with 
Marquart's  anthoxanthin ;  their  Xanthein^  soluble  in  water,  with 
Marqnart's  colourless  extractive  matter;  and  their  Cyanin  with  his 
anthocyan.  —  Sec  also  Martens  (Institut.  1855,  p.  168). 

Anthoxanthin,  according  to  marq^uart,  is  formed  from  chlorophyll 
by  assumption,  anthocyan  bv  elimination  of  water ;  the  resin  of  flowers 
may  be  regarded  as  chlorophyll  which  has  been  deprived  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  but  not  suflBcient  to  convert  it  into  anthocyan* 

The  yellow  of  flowers  (xanthin)  of  Fremy  &  Cloez,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  is  not  capable  by  itself  of  producing  either  red,  blue,  or  green 
colours.    It  is  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol  from  ffdianthus  annuus,  and 
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is  deposited  almost  entirely  on  cooling,  but  mixed  with  oil,  which  ihay 
be  removed  by  heating  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  decomposing 
with  an  acid,  and  extracting  the  resulting  fatty  acid  with  cold  alcohol. 
It  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  amorphous  and  resinous ;  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble,  with  gold-yellow  colour,  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Marquart's  anthoxanthin,  obtained  from  different  fjlants,  exhibits  dif- 
ferent reactions  with  solvents,  but  the  same  in  all  cases  with  precipitating 
and  colouring  reagents.  It  is  generally  extracted  by  cold  alcohol  of 
85  p.c,  from  fresh  yellow  flowers,  after  tney  have  been  freed  from  calyx, 
stamens,  and  pistil ;  from  some  flowers,  however,  as  those  of  Cassia  Ugu^^ 
trina,  it  can  be  extracted  only  by  absolute  alcohol  or  ether ;  in  others, 
again  {Crocus  7iuBsiacus,  Papaver  nudicaule\  it  appears  to  be  soluble  in 
water. — The  yellow  tinctures,  when  evaporated,  leave  a  mixture  of  an- 
thoxanthin  and  colourless  extractive  matter,  from  which  water  takes  up 
the  latter,  leaving  anthoxanthin  undissolved.  It  exhilnts  the  following 
properties :  It  is  decolorised  by  chlorine,  coloured  olive-green  by  ferric 
salts,  not  altered  by  infusion  of  galls  or  solution  of  gelatin.  Oil  of 
vitriol  colours  it  dark  indigo-blue,  the  colour  passing  into  purple-red 
and  disappearing  on  addition  of  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  colours  it 
green  at  first,  then  blue,  and  alcohol  then  dissolves  the  whole,  forming 
a  blue  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  but  slightly  dissolved 
by  ammonia,  potash,  or  carbonate  of  potash.  Ether,  volatile  oils, 
and  fixed  oils,  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions ;  alcohol  of  86  p.  c.  less 
easily. 

Filhol  mentions,  as  identical  with  Marquart^fe  anthoxanthin,  a 
colouring  matter  of  flowers,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  following  proper- 
ties :  It  is  turned  blue  both  by  oil  of  vitriol  and  by  nitric  acid,  but  the 
colour  quickly  disappears.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  imparts 
to  its  alcoholic  solution  a  fine  greenish-blue  colour;  the  concentrated 
acid  immediately  turns  it  green  ;  and  the  solution,  which  turns  yellow 
in  contact  with  the  air,  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  soluble,  with 
greenish-blue  colour,  in  water  and  in  alconol.  By  Fremy's  process 
anthoxanthin  may,  like  chlorophyll,  be  separated  into  a  blue  and  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  (see  CUorophtfll)  (Fimol). 

The  yellow  of  flowers  is  not  bleached  or  altered  in  any  way  by 
sulphurous  acid  (Sclionbein,  /.  p7\  Chem.  53,  331). 

The  yellow  of  flowers,  or  xanthetn  of  Premy  and  Cloez,  which  is 
soluble  in^  water,  is  extracted,  by  alcohol,  together  with  fat  and  resin, 
from  yellow  dahlias.  The  solution  is  evaporated;  the  extract  ex- 
hausted with  water ;  the  aqueous  solution  likewise  evaporated ;  the 
residue  drenched  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  diluted 
with  water  and  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate immediately  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the 
xanthei'n  passes  into  the  solution.  It  is  amorphous,  tuftis  brown  with 
alkalis,  but  the  colour  is  rendered  paler  by  addition  of  acids.  It  dyes 
fabrics  bright-yellow,  forms  brown  and  yellow  lakes,  and  dissolves  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Marquart  finds  in  yellow  flowers  a  colourless  extractive  matter^  which 
is  coloured  yellow  bv  alkalis,  even  when  very  dilute.  It  is  extracted 
by  water  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  such  yellow  flowers  as  contain 
anthoxanthin  insoluble  in  water,  best  from  the  extract  of  Narcisstis 
Tazetta^  Arctotis  grandifiora^  or  Cassia  ligustrina.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  this  substance  is  colourless,  especially  if  a  small  quantity  of  free 
acid  is  present ;  it  is  coloured  by  boracic  acid  in  the  same  manuer  as 
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by  alkalis,  yellow  by  nfeiltral  acetate  of  lead ;  it  is  not  altered  by  alnm 
or  protochloride  of  tin.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  yellow ;  dilute  adds 
decolorise  the  solution  which  has  been  turned  yellow  by  alkalis.  This 
colourless  extractive  matter  occura  likewise  in  white  flowers,  together 
with  rejin  of  flowers,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  being  turned  yellow  by 
alkalis  (Marquart). 

All  white  flowers  likewise  contain  a  white  or  yellowish  resin, 
Marquart's  reshi  of  fiowers^  which  is  likewise  found  in  coloured  flowers. 
It  dissolves  iB  oil  of  vitriol  with  brown  colour,  which,  in  an  open 
vessel,  quickly  changes  to  dark' purple-red,  from  absorption  of  water. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  flower-resin  has  but  little  colour,  and  is 
not  acid ;  it  is  but  slightly  altered  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  ferric 
hydrochlorate.  The  flower-resin  dissolves  in  ether,  less  easily  in  oil 
of  turpentine  and  in  fixed  oils  (Marquart). 

Pilhol  describes,  as  identical  with  Marquart's  flower-resin  and 
related  to  luteolin  (xv.  28),  an  amorphous  light  greenish-yellow 
substance,  existing  in  flower^,  and  in  green,  but  not  in  blanched  parts 
of  plants ;  also  in  fruits,  but  only  as  a  trace  in  mosses.  It  is  not 
volatile.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  being  colourless  in 
add,  yellow  in  alkaline  solutions.  With  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  assumes  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which  disappears  on  addition  of 
water.  It  is  to  this  substance  that,  in  FilhoPs  opinion,  must  be  attri- 
buted the  fact  thai;  white  flowers  and  the  white  parts  of  variegated 
flowers,  are  coloured  permanently  yellow  by  ammonia,  and  decolorised 
again  by  adds. 

2.  Besinous  Yellow  of  Leaves. 

Chromule  jaune  of  Macazre-Prino€fpj  XanthophjfU  of  Benseliits. 

Many  leaves,  especially  those  of  Betula  albof  Pyrus  commumsj  Pyrus 
malusj  Ulmua  campestrisy  and  Fraxirms  excelsior^  turn  yellow  after  frosty 
nights  in  autumn,  before  they  fall.  Other  leaves  turn  brown,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  not  connected  with  that  just  mentioned  (Berze- 
lius);  according  to  Chatin  &  Filhol  (Compt.  rend.  67,  39),  from  the 
presence  of  a  colourless  substance,  abundant  in  flowers  and  in  quickly 
growing  tissues,  which  turns  brown  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 

According  to  Macaire-Piincep  (Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys.  88,  415;  Po^g. 
14,  516)  the  autunmal  colours  arise  from  the  foliage  ceasing  to  elimi- 
nate oxygen,  and  on  the  other  hand  beginning  to  absorb  it  from  the 
air  and  form  an  acid,  whidi  produces  the  red  and  yellow  colours,  and 
after  whose  removal  by  alkalis,  the  green  colour  is  restored.  Neither 
L.  Gmelin  (ed.  3,  II,  633)  nor  Berzeuns  has  found  these  statements 
correct ;  according  to  the  latter,  leaves  which  have  been  turned  yellow 
cannot  be  turned  green  again ;  and  if  this  effect  can  be  produced  with 
red  leaves,  it  is  oidy  because  the  alkali  forms  a  green  compound  with 
the  red  colouring  matter.  See  also  Hugo  MohL  {Flora,  1887,  Not.,  Dec.), 
If.  Ann.  8c.  Nat.  Bot.  N.  9, 212  j  Bol>inet  &  Gkdbourt  {J.  Chim.  nUd.  8, 161)  ;  Bonohae 
{J.  Chim  mid.  10,  82). 

When  leaves  turn  yellow  in  autulnn,  the  change  is  due  to  a  peculiar 
yellow  colouring  matter,  which  previously  existed  in  the  green  leaves, 
together  with  chlorophyll;  it  may  be  extracted  by  water,  but  is 
insoluble  inl  alcohol ;  forms  beautiful  siskin-yellow  lakes ;  and  is 
different  from  that  which  exists  in  plants,  which,  like  wheat,  &c.,  turn 
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yellow  only  later  in  the  season,  or  after  drying  (J.  Ckm.  med,  8,  IGl). 
—  Leaves  which  tnm  yellow  in  autumn  contain  only  phylloxanthin 
(see  below),  which  exists  in  them  before  the  phyllocyanin,  and  lasts 
longer  than  the  latter  (Fremy,  Compt.  rend.  50,  411). — According  to 
Forrein,  the  yellow  colouring  matter  is  xanthotannic  acid  (xv.  533). 
According  to  Phipson  {Compt.  rend.  47,  912\  it  is  related  to  frangulin 
(p.  76) ;  vellow  leaves  drenched  with  oil  ot  vitriol  assume  the  same 
green  colour  as  frangulin  when  similarly  treated ;  green  leaves  first 
turn  yellow ;  then,  if  the  action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  ix)ntinued,  they 
also  become  emerald-green,  and  a  few  seconds  later,  brown. —  Stein 
regards  the  yellow  of  autumnal  leaves  as  rutin,  or  a  substance  allied 
thereto ;  also  the  yellow  colouring  matters  of  straw  and  of  ^thalium 
fiamim  (see  below). 

From  the  yellow-turned  leaves  of  Fopulus  fastigiata  warm  ether 
extracts  wax  and  fat ;  boiling  alcohol  extracts  the  colouring  matter,  and 
leaves  it  on  evaporation,  as  a  solid,  orange-yellow,  translucent  mass.  It 
is  coloured  by  aqueous  alkalis,  slowlj-  in  the  cold,  quickly  when  heated, 
of  a  fine  green,  being  in  fact  converted  into  chlorophyll.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  oils  (Macaure- 
Princep).  The  accuracy  of  these  statements  is  doubted,  but  not  from  expenments 
upon  the  same  plant  (Kr.). 

The  leaf -yellow  of  Beraelius  is  extracted  by  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*838  from  the  freshly  gathered  leaves  of  P^rus  ^^ommunk^  and  sepa- 
rates, after  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  either  in  grains  or  as  a 
yellow  layer  floating  on  the  surface.  It  contains  fats,  which  can  only 
be  partially  extmcted  by  digestion  with  weak  potash-ley  and  cold 
alcohol,  and  remains  after  this  treatment,  as  a  greasy-yellow  mass 
melting  at  46^,  and  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  oil  and  resin. 
It  bleaches  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  water ;  dissolves 
slowly  (even  after  bleaching)  in  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in  potash-ley, 
and  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  neutral  flocks.  This  leaf-yellow  can 
neither  be  produced  from  chlorophyll  nor  converted  into  it  (Berzelius, 
Ann.  Fharm.  21,  257). 

Leaves  turned  yellow  in  autumn  are  reddened  by  immersion  in  am- 
moniacal  ether,  but  recover  their  yellow  colour  in  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid  and  other  reducing  liquids ;  leaves  reddened  in  autumn  also  turn 
yellow  when  immersed  in  the  same  liquids  (Chatin  &  Filhol). 

If  an  alcoholic  extract  prepared  in  the  cold  from  the  fresh  leaves  of 
Polygonum  tinctorium,  be  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  ether  evapo- 
rated, leaf -yellow  remains  as  a  pure  yellow,  neutral,  bitter  mass,  which 
makes  resinous  spots  on  paper.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  ammonia  and  potash,  which  are  slightly  coloured  by  it ;  more 
easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  gradually  decolorised  by  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid,  turned  green  by  oil  of  vitriol,  and  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  transformation  of  chlorophyll,  resulting  from  the  action  of 
ether,  inasmuch  as  solutions  of  chlorophyll  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine also  soon  tium  yellow.    (Hervey,  J.  Pharm.  26,  293  and  801). 

The  reddish  yellow  decoction  of  the  green  leaves  of  Vitis  vinifera 
deposits  a  sedhnent  when  left  at  rest,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  this 
assumes  a  light  lemon-yellow  colour  when  treated  with  potash.  Neu- 
tral acetate  of  lead  then  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  a  fine  chrome- 
yellow  colour.  This  colouring  matter  is  likewise  obtained  from  the 
green  leaves  of  the  black-grape  vine  (Legiip,  J.  Chim.  med.  23, 190). 
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The  following  yellow  colouring  matters  cannot  with  certainty  be 
classed  with  any  known  compounds  of  that  group. 

The  colouring  matter  of  AethaUum  JUwum  is  extracted  bv  absolute 
alcohol  It  is  unciystallisable,  deep  yellow,  permanent,  and  does  not 
turn  ferric  hydrochlorate  green.  Its  lead-compound  contains  13*85  p.  c. 
carbon,  1'37  hydrogen,  12-94  oxygen,  and  71*84  lead-oxide  (Stein). 

The  colouring  matter  of  Cocaihis  indicus  is  lemon-yellow,  transpa- 
rent, bitter  from  the  presence  of  picrotoxine,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ;  not  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
(Boullay,  BuU.  Pharm.  4,  24). 

The  flower  of  Cytisus  Ldmmum^  after  exhaustion  with  ether,  gives 
up  its  yellow  to  boiUng  alcohol.  This  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether,  decomciosible  by  acids,  and  becomes  darker- 
ooloui^  when  treated  with  alkalis  (Gaventou,  J.  Phann,  3,  301). 

Flavequisetin  is  the  name  given  by  Baup  {Ann.  Pharm.  77,  29*5)  to  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  from  Eqtusetum  fluvicUile.  When  the  juice  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  chlorophyll  has  separated,  is  mixed  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitated  malate  and  aconitatc  of 
lead  are  filtered  off,  the  filtrate  yields,  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  an 
abundant  yellow  precipitate,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  an  uncrystallisable  acid  and  blackish  giains.  The  latter 
dissolve  sparingly  in  ether  and  in  cold  water,  separate  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  yellow  flakes,  from  the  easily  formed 
alcoholic  solution  in  crystals,  and  impart  a  fine  yellow  colour  to  mor- 
danted cotton. 

Fiom  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  stalks  and  flowere  of  Silene  mitatis, 
basic  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  copious  yellow  precipitate,  which 
gives  up  its  colouring  matter  to  ammonia.  The  anmioniacal  solution 
when  carefully  concentrated  and  set  aside  for  two  or  three  daj-s, 
deposits  a  white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  without  colour  in  water, 
abundantly  and  with  yellow  colour  in  ammonia.  This  colouring 
matter  is  very  widely  diffused  (Malapert,  J.  Chim.  m^d.  23,  238). 

The  yellow  of  the  flowers  of  Tropoeolum  majus  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  with  brownish  colour,  passing  into  cherry-red. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  deep  cherry-red  by  acids,  dirty  brown- 
green  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  forms  yellow  and  red  precipitates 
with  heavy  metallic  salts  (John,  Chem.  Schr.  4,  1 12). 

The  colouring  matter  of  straw  is  pale  yellow,  amorphous,  easily 
alterable,  and  does  not  colour  ferric  hydrochlorate  green.  Its  lead- 
compound,  purified  by  repeated  fractional  precipitation  with  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  contains,  on  the  average,  81*93  p.  c.  C,  3*15  H., 
26*77  0.,  and  38*68  PbO.  (Stein). 

The  alcohoUc  tinctures  of  Calendula  officinalis  and  Oenotliera  biennis 
are  rendered  paler  by  adds,  darker  by  alkalis.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  yellow  tinctures  of  the  white  flowers  of  Convolvulus  Sepium^ 
the  yellow-green  tinctures  of  Nicotiana  paniculata^  and  the  black  parts 
of  the  flower  of  Vicia  Faba  (Schiibler  &  Franck).  —  Yellow  colouring 
matters  soluMe  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ala)hol  are  also  contained  in 
Anthcmis  tinctoria,  CaWia  palustrisy  Genista  tinctoria^  Matricaria  Chamo- 
milla,  Serratula  tinctoria^  SoUdago  canadensis^  Boletus  hirsutus,  and  many 
species  of  lichen.  On  a  yellow  resinous  oolouring  matter  from  Lichen  plicaius, 
L,  harbatus  Bud  L./oHigiatuSt  Bparingly  soluble  in  vater,  easily  in  carbonate  of  soda 
and  moderately  in  alcohol,  see  Berzelius  (Seher.  Ann.  3,  203) ;  on  the  yellow  of 
Mucor  septicttSf  see  Braconnot  (Ann,  Chim,  80,  283). 
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From  the  rinds  of  ripe  hip$y  cold  alcohol  extracts  a  yellow  andnftei*** 
wards  a  pale  scarlet  resin.  The  former  dissolyes  with  black-green 
colour  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  pulp  of  hips  yields,  by  exhaustion  with 
water,  a  soft  colouring  matter  brown-reoMn  the  mass,  saffron-yellow  in 
thin  layers,  and  forming  with  oil  of  yitriol  a  solution  whidii  is  first  blue, 
then  green,  then  reddish,  and  afterwards  yklds  Uack  flocks  on  addi- 
tion of  water.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  light  yellow  colour,  in 
potash  with  brown  colour,  edso  in  alcc^ol  and  in  ether.  The  alcoholic 
solution  forms  a  greenish-black  precipitate  with  fenic  hydrochloraie 
(Biltz,  N.  Tr.  8, 105  and  110). 

The  yellow  of  the  petals  of  I^nts  duUeecdotUea  is  resinous,  and 
dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  alcohol  (John). 

From  the  petals  of  Narciswf  Pamdonardagusy  ether  extracts  a  smbi* 
fluid  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  dissolves  with  fine  yellow  colour 
in  acids  and  in  alkalis,  but  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  —  From 
the  petals  previously  exhausted  with  ether,  boiling  alcohol  slowly 
extracts  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  brown  in  thi^  layers,  whidi 
deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  turned  paler  by  acids,  darker 
by  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  with  fine  yellow  colour,  by  sugar,  of  lead 
and  by  alum  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  (Caventou,  J.  Fharm.  2, 
540  ;  Ann  Chim.  Ph^.  4,  321). 

From  the  fruit  of  Sokmum  inammosumy  an  orange-yellow  colour  ia 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  alcoholic  extract  with  ether.  It  is  greasy, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  cold  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  nitric  acid,  with  brick-red  odour,  and  precipitable  by 
water.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis,  forming  deep-yellow  solutions, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  faydroohloric  ac^  in  siskin-green 
flocks ;  it  is  likewise  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Moiiu, 
J.  Chim.  med.  1,  88). 

When  the  flowers  of  Verbascum  Tkapsus^  after  exhaustion  witii 
water,  are  digested  in  alcohol,  the  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
freed  from  matters  soluble  in  ether  and  in  water,  the  colouring  matter 
remains  as  a  black-brown  mass,  vielding  by  trituration  a  siskin-green 
powder ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalis  and  predpitaUe  by  acidsl  It 
dissolves  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  The 
alcoholic  solution  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  (Morin,  J.  Chim.  med.  2,  231). 

Andirin.  —  From  the  wood  of  Andira  anthdmintica.  The  concen- 
trated decoction  of  the  wood  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  whereby 
it  acquires  a  dark-green  colour,  filtered  after  48  hgurs,  evaporated  to 
a  syrup,  and  freed  from  a  peculiar  resin  by  alcohol.  The  residue, 
Peckolt*8  andirin,  is  yellow-brown,  strongly  bitter,  ^sily  soluble,  with 
dark-red  brown  colour,  in  aqueous  alkalis,  and  forms  a  black-brown 
precipitate  with  ferric  h^'drochlorate.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with 
dark  brown-rod  colour,  is  not  precipitated  by  wi^tgr,  dissolves  sparingly 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids. 
It  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  soluble  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile  (Peckolt,  N.  Br.  Arch. 
96,  87). 

Resinous  Turmeric-ydUm.  Curcumin.  —  From  the  root  of  Ourewna 
longa.  1.  Ijcpage  {N.  Br.  Arch.  97,  240)  exhausts  the  coarsely-bruised 
roots  twice  with  sulphide  of  carbon;  the  undissolved  portion,  after 
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bebg  drie^  is  treated  with  water  containing  2  p.  o.  hydrate  of  Boda, 
and  the  alkaline  solution  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
washed  precipitate,  purified  by  solution  in  ether  and  evaporation, 
forms  an  orange-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  in 
benz(d.  —  2.  The  root,  after  exhaustion  with  water,  is  macerated  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  extract  treated  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  curcumin  and  leaves  brown  extractive  matter.  — 
Ked-brown  in  the  mass,  of  a  bright-yellow  colour  when  finely  divided 
or  in  solution.  J^elts  above  50"^.  Tasteless  at  first,  then  sharp  and 
^ppery*  Does  not  yield  ammonia  by  dry  distillation.  Very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution.  Basily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and 
volatile  (A.  Vogel  &  Pelletier).  —  Curcumin  heated  with  ammonia  to 
150°  for  24  to  96  hours,  forms  an  amide  analogous  to  that  of  quercetin 
(p.  495).     Schiitzenberger  &  Paraf.  (Muhl.  Soc.  Bull.  1861,  503). 

•  The  yellow  colour  of  cuxcumin  is  turned  somewhat  paler  by  most 
(dilute)  acids,  brown-red  by  alkalis,  and  yellowish-red  by  boracic  acid 
(Muller,  A.  Tr.  16,  1,  96 :  A.  Vogel,  Schw.  18,  212).  The  red  colour 
is  much  weaker  with  vitrified  than  with  unvitnfied  boracic  acid  having 
a  stronger  mineral  e),pi4  still  adhering  to  it ;  turmeric-powder,  reddened 
by  boracic  acid,  likewise  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  ou  addition  of  oil 
of  vitriol  or  another  mineral  acid ;  and  if  excess  of  ammonia  or  potash 
be  then  added,  a  violet  colour  is  produced,  which,  however,  soon  gives 
place  to  a  brownish-yellow  (Desfosses,  Arm.  Chim.  Phys.  16,  76). 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  turmeric-root,  left  in  CQntact  with  borax 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  a  resin  of  a  fine  red  colour,  free  from 
boracic  acid.  This  resin  is  coloured  darker  by  ammonia,  then  brownish- 
yellow  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  not  altered  by.  dilute  hydrochloric 
add ;  oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  black-brovm,  chaoging  to  brownish-yellow 
on  addition  of  water.  Nitric  acid  gives  it  a  fine  violet  colour,  and 
phosphoric  acid  evaporated  with  it  to  a  syiiip  heightens '  the  red 
colour ;  the  yellow  colour  is  in  both  cases  restored  by  water  (Ludwig 
&  Streck,  JV^.  Bv.  Arch.  106,  169). 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  likewise  redden 
turmeric-yellow  (Gmelin).  Phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  espe- 
cially sulphuric  acids  colour  it  bright  crimson,  but  on  addition  of  water 
the  yellow  is  precipitated  in  its  original  state ;  it  is  destroyed,  how- 
ever, by  drenching  with  4  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  4  pts.  water  does  not  redden  it  at  all. 
Vegetable  acids,  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  hydrosulphuric,  and  carbonic 
acids,  do  not  redden  the  yellow ;  acetic  acid  dissolves  it  with  yellow 
colour.  Alcoholic  tincture  of  turmeric  is  precipitated  yellow  or  reddish 
by  lead-,  tin-,  mercury-,  and  silver-salts,  and  coloured  dark-brown  by 
iron-salts.  With  solution  of  gelatin  it  forms  an  abmidant  yellow 
precipitate,  which  gives  up  only  part  of  its  colouring  matter  to  boiling 
alcohol  (A.  Vogel  &  Pelletier,  J.  Pharm.  1,  291). 

The  curcumin  of  A.  Vogel,  jun.  {RepeH.  77,  274),  is  extracted  from 
the  root  by  dilute  potash-ley,  and  separated  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by 
acids.  Or  the  root  is  freed  from  gummy  matters  by  repeated  boiling 
with  water,  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c,  the  dark  red- 
brown  tincture  is  evaporated  down,  the  curcumin,  together  with  oil, 
extracted  from  the  residue  by  ether,  the  ether  evaporated,  the  residue 
redisBolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.    The  yellowish-red  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrosul- 
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phuric  acid,  and  the  carcumin  is  extracted  from  the  predpitate  by  ether, 
and  obtained  as  an  amorphous  resin  by  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is 
transparent,  with  deep-red  colour,  in  thin  layers,  cinnamon-browa  in 
the  mass,  of  a  fine  yeUow  colour  in  powder ;  melts  at  40*^,  but  does  not 
sublime ;  consists  of  69*5  p.  c.  carbon,  7*46  hydrogen,  and  23*04  oxygen. 
The  precinitate  thrown  down  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  alcoholic 
sugar  of  lead,  contains  43*67  to  56*32  p.  c.  lead-oxide. 

Resinous  Annatto-red.  Colouring-matter  of  AnncOto.  —  The  pelliclg 
of  the  seeds  of  Bixa  Orellana  —  called  Armottej  Anatto,  Annatto^  OrUan, 
and  Raucou  —  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  mechanical  treatment 
of  the  seeds  with  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited ;  it  contains  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  soluble  in  water,  called  Orellin^  and  a  red 
colouring  matter  called  Bixin. 

John  {CJtem.  Schriften,  2,  73)  obtains  the  resinous  colouring-matter 
by  exhausting  annatto  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution,  treating 
the  residue  with  ether,  and  evaporating  as  a  deep  brown-red  mass, 
soft,  glutinous,  and  fusible.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol  with  an 
indigo-colour,  changing  to  greenish,  and  then  to  brownish-black. 
Annatto  prepared  by  tnturating  the  seeds  is  likewise  coloured  indigo- 
blue  by  oil  of  vitriol  (Boussingault,  Ann.  Chm.  Phys,  28,  440).  The 
colouring  matter  obtained  as  above  still  retains  a  turpentine-like  body 
and  a  fatty  add.  To  remove  the  former  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
boiled,  after  addition  of  soda-ley,  till  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  shaken 
up  with  water  and  ether,  and  the  ethereal  layer  is  drawn  off.  By 
saturating  the  aqueous  alkaline  solution  with  carbonic  acid,  and 
filtering  off  the  precipitate  which  forms  after  standing  for  some  time, 
the  fatty  acid  is  also  partially  removed,  and  the  rest  of  it  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  mixing  the  filtrate  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and 
agitating  with  ether.  After  the  ethereal  layer  has  been  removed,  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  acetic  add  precipitates  the  colouring 
matter,  which,  after  drj'ing,  solution  in  ether,  and  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution,  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  mass,  yielding  a  blood- 
red  powder,  and  not  melting  at  TOO''.  It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous 
alkalis  and  in  soap- water,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic 
solution  by  acetate  of  baryta,  but  alcohoUc  sugar-of-lead  preciptates 
it  with  red  colour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether, 
dissolves  abundantly  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  benzol,  with  red  colour, 
changing  to  j'^ellow  on  dilution  (Bolley  &  Picard,  DingL  162,  139; 
Chem.  Centr,  1861,  887 ;  Kopp's  Jakresh.  1861,  709). 

When  annatto  is  washed  with  water  by  decantation,  io  remove 
yellow  colouring  matter  and  impurities,  the  residue  dried  and  boiled 
with  alcohol,  the  tincture  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with 
ether,  the  ether  takes  up  the  bixin  and  leaves  it  behind  on  evapora- 
tion. Its  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  when  exposed  to  a  very 
low  temperature,  still  deposits,  foreign  substances,  after  the  removal 
of  which,  acetic  acid  throws  down  purer  bixin.  This,  when  dry,  is 
red,  amorphous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  potash-ley,  and  is 
coloured  blue  by  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  composition  agrees  with  the  for- 
mula C"H"0"  (Kenidt,  Dissertatio  defructibus  asparagt  et  bixce  oreUamg. 
Leipzig,  1849;  Ilandworterimch,  67,  541). 

The  seed-coating  of  Euonymus  europcBus  contains  a  colouring  matter 
related  to  annatto  ( W  ahlenberg). — The  colouring  matter  of  asparag^- 
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hemes  dissolves  with  orange-red  colour,  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  and 
acquires  an  indigo-hlue  colour  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol.  The  same 
colouring  matter  occurs  in  carrots,  in  woody  mghtskade,  and  in  the  gourd  ; 
it  is  identical  with  that  of  annatto.  Braconnot  {N.  Ann.  Chim,  Phys. 
20>  362).  Eemdt  finds  in  asparagus-berries  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
Chrysoidin,  and  a  red,  Eoidin  C"H"0*,  both  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  that  of  annatto. 

Taigutic  acid.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  Taigu  wood 
of  Paraguay.  —  It  is  extracted  from  the  wood  by  cold  alcohol,  and 
'  purified  by  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Pine  yellow  crystals,  which  slowly  turn  brown  when  exposed  to 
light.  Tasteless.  Melts  at  135^  without  loss  of  weight,  to  a  thin 
liquid,  and  solidifies  in  crystalline  needles  on  cooling.  Volatilises  at 
ISC  without  residue,  in  yellow  vapours  which  condense  to  needles.  — 
Free  from  nitrogen. 

In  divy  chlorine-gas,  it  deliquesces,  with  rise  of  temperature  and 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  to  a  scarlet  oil,  which  afterwards 
solidifies  to  a  translucent  wax,  free  from  chlorine.  —  It  absorbs  iodine 
vapour,  and  torus  red.  With  iodine-  and  chlorine- water  it  turns  brown, 
with  bromine- water,  red.  It  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  orange- 
red  colour,  and  water  throws  down  from  the  recently  prepared  solu- 
tion, but  not  from  that  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  needles 
which  dissolve  in  water  more  readily  than  taigutic  acid.  The  same 
needles  separate  on  cooling  from  solutions  of  taigutic  acid  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  prepared  at  the  boiling  heat. — 
Melts  to  a  red  liquid  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  but  less  quickly  than  in 
chlorine.  —  By  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  an 
orange-red  product ;  hot  nitric  acid  acts  on  it  violently,  and  dissolves 
it  with  the  same  colour.  —  When  distilled  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it 
yields  an  aromatic  oil. 

Dissolves  in  1000  pts.  boiling  water;  heated  with  water  to  149** 
in  a  sealed  tube,  it  dissolves  in  large  quantity  and  crystallises  out  on 
cooling. 

Dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalis,  with  red  colour,  perceptible  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions.  The  solution  does  not  absorb  oxygen.  —  The 
acid  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates.  It  forms  insoluble  salts  with 
baryta,  strontia,  and  oxide  of  lead,  and  is  separated  from  its  salts  by 
mineral  acids. 

Ammonia-salt.  —  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  yields, 
by  evaporation  over  lime  and  sal-ammoniac,  prisms  of  a  fine  blood-red 
colour.     The  salt  gives  off  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Potash-salt.  —  Long  orange-red  prisms,  not  deliquescent,  but  easily 
soluble  in  water ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  and  to  a  smaller  amount  in 
ether. 

Lead-salt. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Scarlet  precipi- 
tate, becoming  orange-red  and  crystalline  in  contact  with  water. 
Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  ia  alcohol,  and  separates  in 
needles  on  evaporation. 

Silver-salt.  —  Obtained  from  the  ammonia-salt  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  a  cinnabar-coloured  precipitate  which  decomposes  on  exposure  to 
light.     Soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  acid  dissolves  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  in  wood-spirit,  in  86*2  pts. 
alcohol  of  84°;  in  19-2  pts.  ether;  15-8  acetone;  41*8  benzol,  also  in 
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tu^btkoj  leal  easily  in   gtycerii^  aU  ^f  turpenHney  and  tugoF-wakt 
(Aimaudon,  CompL  rend,  46,  1154). 


B.  £^  an4  Bed  CoUmriag  ^o/^er^ 

1.  Blue  o|  {lowers. 

Anthocyan  (Marquart)  \  (^%nuL  (JMm  k  ^oe^.    Aooordmg  to  FiQio^  it  «» 
id^ti^  with  cmoUn  (xvi,  478).. 

This  substance  constitutes  the  colouring  matter  of  blue  flowers ; 
in  combination  with  acids,  that  of  red  flowers ;  and  with  weak  acids, 
such  as  carbonio  acid,  that  of  violet  flowers  (Marquart).  Orange- 
yeUow  flowers  contain  reddened  anthocyau  and  anthoxanthin ;  brown 
flowers  contain  anthocyan  and  chlorophyll  (Marquart).  Scarlet 
flowers  contain  cyanin  with  xanthin,  andxanthein  (p.  513)  (Fremy  & 
Cloez).  Black  is  mostly  produced  by  anthocyan  (or  by  chlorophyll); 
the  black  of  Vicia  Faba  differs  from  other  colouring  matters  by  it« 
insolubility  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  green  which  the  blue 
flowers  of  Gentiana  acaulis  exhibit  on  their  edges,  is  produced  by  yellow 
cells  lying  beneath  the  superficial  blue  cells  (Marquart).  —  Many  white 
flowers  also  contain  anthocyan,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
turned  green  by  alkalis,  and,  like  those  of  the  white  fox-glove,  are 
reddened  by  acids  (Schubler  &  Pranck). 

Anthocyan  is  extracted  by  cold  alcohol  of  85  p.  a  from. fresh 
flowers  freed  from  calyx,  stamenb  and  ovaries ;  in  a  few  cases  only,  as 
with  Scilla  sibirica^  is  it  necessary  to  use  weaker  alcohol  of  40  p.  c. — 
The  tincture  of  blue  flowers  is  mostly  colourless  or  reddish,  seldom 
blue,  as  with  Dracocephalum  akhtcumf  or  green,  as  with  Gentiana 
acaulis ;  that  of  violet  flowers  is  colourless  or  reddish ;  that  of  red 
flowers,  colourless,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  even  quite  red.  The  colour- 
less tinctiu-es  are  turned  red  by  acids,  blue  or  green  by  alkalis. 

When  the  alcoholic  tinctures  are  evaporated  at  a  veiy  gentle  heat, 
there  remains  a  mixture  of  anthocyan  and  resinous  matter,  from 
which  water  takes  up  the  anthocyan,  leaving  it,  on  evaporation,  as  a 
blue,  or  if  it  contains  acid,  violet  or  red  mass,  very  hygroscopic,  per- 
manent when  dry,  but  decomposing  very  quickly  in  solution,  ft  is 
decoloiised  by  chlorine- water,  coloured  red  by  acids,  green  by  alkalis ; 
ferric  salts  deepen  the  colour  of  the  solution,  and  precipitate  it ;  solu- 
tion of  gelatin  and  tincture  of  galls  produce  no  precipitate.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  and  in  alcohol  of  50  to  60  p.  c,  but  is  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  for  the  most  part  blue,. but  often  loses  its  colour  in  a  few 
seconds,  even  in  open  vessels  and  in  the  dark,  as  in  the  case  of  Vinca 
minor,  Lolium  pet^enne,  and  Dracocephalum  altaXcum,  The  decolorised 
solution  becomes  violet-coloured  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  then  reddens 
litmus,  and  leaves  the  anthocyan  on  evaporation,  as  a  substance  of  a 
dark  indigo-blue  colour.  —  The  green  colour  produced  by  alkalis  passes 
after  12 — ^24  hours  into  yellow  and  brown,  the  colouring  matter  being 
at  th^  same  time  decomposed.  —  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  colours  the 
solution  of  anthocyan  green ;  basic  acetate  of  lead  coloiurs  it  yellow- 
green  ;  boracic  add  does  not  act  upon  it  in  most  cases,  but  colours  the 
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Boktiofis  of  wtho^an  from  Vmca  mmor^  Draeoeephahm^  and  Privmia 
Auriculoj  violet,  like  carbonic  acid;  in  other  cases  it  changes  the  colour  to 
greenish  blue,  like  the  alkalis.  —  Alum  mostly  deepens  the  blue  colour, 
but  sometimes  (as  with  Vincoy  Linum)  acts  like  a  weak  acid,  sometimes 
(as  with  QmUiana  aecnuUs)  dianges  the  blue  colour  to  green.  Proto* 
chloride  of  tin  changes  the  colour  to  violet,  like  weakaoids.  Dry 
anthocyan  is  turned  yellow  or  brown  by  oil  of  vitriol,  the  eolour 
changing  to  a  fine  purple-red  on  dilution  with  water.  —  Anthocyan 
reddened  by  acids  is  completely  decolorised  by  zinc,  but  quickly  turns 
red  again  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Marquart). 

The  vioiet  colouring  maUer  of  flowers  behaves  like  anthooyan,  but  is 
more  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  so  that  alcohol  of  86  p.  o.  decolorises 
all  vic^t  flowers.  In  Iria  pumUa  it  passes,  on  repeated  evaporation 
and  solution,  into  blue,  p^haps  from  loss  of  a  volatile  add.  The  violet 
flowers  of  Nonea  rosea  immersed  in  alcohol,  gradually  become  dark 
blue,  and  form  a  greenish  yellow  add  tincture,  which  is  resolved  by 
evaporation  into  anthocyan  and  a  sulphur-yellow  resin.  Violet  flowers 
which  have  turned  blue  do  not  give  up  their  colouring  matter  to  alcohol 
till  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  liquid.  The  aqueous  solution 
of  the  violet  colouring  matter  has  a  deeper  colour  than  that  of  the 
blue,  and  is  coloured  blue  by  cautious  addition  of  alkaUs;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  lead-salt  turns  it  blue ;  a  larger  quantity  forms  a  ^en 
predpitate.  Boracic  add  acts  on  the  violet  for  the  most  part  like  an 
alkali,  so  likewise  does  alum ;  protochloride  of  tin  acts  like  a  weak  add 
(Marquart). 

The  colouring  matter  of  aU  red  flowers  (see  below)  consists  of 
anthocyan  reddened  by  adds,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  seldom  decolorised,  and  then  but  partially.  By  repeated 
evaporation  and  solution,  it  leaves  a  red-violet  or  blue  residue, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (Marquart's  Deposited  colouring  mcsitei*),  which 
recovers  its  former  properties  when  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  red  anthocyan  always  reddens  litmus ; 
the  alcoholic  tincture  of  red  or  blue  flowers,  whicn  is  usually  colour, 
less  or  yellowish,  does  not  redden  litmus,  excepting  when  the  resin  has 
been  separated  by  evi^rating  off  the  alcohol.  If  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  this  resin  is  again  added,  the  colour  and  acid  reaction  disappear.  —  If 
the  tincture  of  red  flowers  has  a  red  colour,  like  that  of  Cactus 
epeciossimusj  Papaver  bracteatum,  &c.,  it  may  be  decolorised  by  addition 
of  resin  of  flowers  (p.  615). 

Red  flowers  yield,  with  water,  solutions  exhibiting  various  shades 
of  red,  which  may  also  be  obtcuned  by  mixing  anthocyan  with  acids. 
Acids  heighten  the  colours  of  the  aqueous  solutions ;  a  very  small 
quantity  of  alkaU  changes  the  red  to  blue,  a  larger  quantity  to  green, 
easily  passing  into  olive-green  and  brown.  Lead-salts  added  in  small 
quantity  produce  .a  blue,  in  larger  quantity  a  green  precipitate. 
Boradc  acid  acts  always  like  the  alkalis ;  alum  sometimes  Uke  a  weak 
acid  (Marquart). 

The  black  colour  at  the  base  of  the  petals  of  Tulipa  Oculus  soHs  is 
produced  by  dark  indigo-coloured  anthocyan,  and  in  like  manner  the 
dark  spots  in  Gazania  rigens  and  Arum  Dracuncvhis.  The  black  colour 
of  the  spots  of  Pelargonium  tricolor^  Orchis  maculata  and  0.  mascula  is 
produced  by  superposed  layers  of  violet  cells.  In  some  cases  the 
black  colouring  is  produced  by  chlorophyll  (Marquart). 

According  to  Eisner  also  (Schw.  64, 165)  the  red  of  purple»  rose. 
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and  vermilion-red  flowers  is  produced  by  .one  and  the  same  colooring^ 
matter,  which,  however,  forms  precipitates  of  different  colours  with 
certain  metallic  salts.  If  the  fresh  petals  be  freed  from  their  waxy 
coating  by  ether,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
0*835,  the  flowers  become  decolorised.  The  tmoture  obtained  from 
dark  flowers  is  lighter  than  the  flowers  themselves.  That  from  pale 
flowers  is  greenish,  and  leaves  the  colouring  matter  on  evaporation  as 
a  dark,  shining  filmy  whioli  may  be  further  purified  by  precipitating  its 
aqueous  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the 
green  precipitate  under  alcohol  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  —  This  red 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  in  aqueous  alcohol,  not  in  ether  or  in 
oils.  It  is  coloured  deep  red  by  hydrochloric  acid,  light  green  after- 
wards, yellow  by  alkaUs,  and  green  by  alkaline  carbonates.  According 
to  Eisner,  it  is  produced  from  chlorophyll  (Eisner,  Schw.  64,  165). 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  roses,  dahlias,  or  pseonies,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  cyanih,  consists  of  cyanin  reddened 
by  acids  (Fremy  and  Cloez). 

Rose-red  and  blue  flowers  contain  two  colouring  matters,  one  of 
which  is  colourless  in  acid,  yellow  in  alkaline  bquids  (therefore 
xanthein),  while  the  second  is  turned  red  by  acids,  and  blue  by  alkalis, 
and  the  mixture  of  the  two  is  turned  green  by  alkalis  (Filhol). 

According  to  Stein  («7.  pr.  Chem,  89,  491),  most  red  flowers  contain 
paracarthamin  (a  red  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium - 
amalgam  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  melin,  mcletin,  and  morin,  and 
having  the  composition  C*^H^*0"  ?) ;  in  some,  however,  the  colouring 
matter  appears  to  be  somewhat  (Afferent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  coloured 
blue  by  acetate  of  alumina,  whereas  paracarthamin  is  coloured  green* 
Stein  is  also  of  opinion  that  paracarthamin  may  exist  in  blue  flowers 
combined  with  bases  more  or  less  powerful,  as  it  may  be  made  to  pass 
by  the  action  of  alkalis  through  all  shades  of  colour  from  red  to  blue. 

Perfectly  dry  blue  flowers  (violets,  irises,  campanulas,  and  many 
others)  do  not  lose  their  colour  when  kept  for  a  year  in  dry  air  or 
oxygen  gas,  either  in  the  dark  or  in  sunlight ;  but  in  contact  with 
moist  an-  or  oxygen  gas,  they  are  quickly  decolorised  if  exposed  to 
light,  more  slowly  in  the  dark ;  even  in  moist  hydrogen  or  carbonic 
acid,  decoloration  takes  place  in  two  or  thr^  weeks.  In  calcareous 
spring-water  the  flowers  turn  green,  as  when  treated  with  alkaline 
bicarbonates ;  to  pure  water  they  give  up  their  colouring  matter,  with 
violet,  or  if  the  flowers  contain  an  acid,  with  red  colour.  If  the  liquid 
contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  it  loses  its  colour 
completelv  when  heated ;  if  it  contains  more,  it  turns  red,  —  Perfectly 
dry  blue  flowers  do  not  alter  at  100'',  or  at  temperatures  a  little  above ; 
but  when  moist  they  lose  their  colour  at  40°  or  50"*.  —  A  very  small 
quantity  of  alkali  (bicarbonate  of  soda  or  morphine  answers  best) 
colours  the  infusion  darker  blue,  a  larger  quantity  gjeenish  blue,  then 
green,  and  finally  yellow.  —  Acids  colour  the  blue  red,  and  the  solu- 
tion, if  not  heated,  remains  for  a  long  time  unaltered ;  bat  if  heated, 
assumes  a  brown-yellow  colour,  and  is  reddened,  and  afterwards 
decolorised  by.  sulphurous  acid.  Volatile  oils  shaken  up  with  the  blue 
infusion  turn  it  red  and  then  decolorise  it.  —  Strong  alcohol  does  not 
extract  any  blue,  but  only  a  rose-red  from  reddish-blue  flowers 
(Hunefeld,  J,  pr.  Chem.  2, 217). 

Blue  and  red  flowers  or  fruits  are  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid, 
either  in  the  dark  or  when  exposed  to  Ught,  even  without  access  of 
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oxygen.  All  bodies  which  convert  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid, 
such  as  ozone,  ozoniferous  liquids,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  and  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  restore  the  coloui-,  at  least  for  a  while  ;  even  hydrosul- 
phuiic  acid  produces  this  effect,  by  decomposing  the  sulphurous  acid ; 
also  hot  aqueous  vapour  and  dilute  mineral  acids,  by  driving  it  out. 
—  Yellowish  red  flowers  turn  yellow  in  sulphurous  acid,  but  recover 
their  original  colour  when  the  sulphurous  acid  is  decomposed  or  re- 
moved. As  their  red  colour  is  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  while  the 
yellow  is  not,  that  acid  may  serve  to  detect  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  when  present,  even  in  the  red  parts  of  plants  (Schonbein,  J.pr. 
Chem.  53,  321,  and  64,  76). 

Violets,  irises,  and  psBonies  colom*  alcohol  but  slightly,  losing  their 
own  colour,  however,  at  the  same  time.  The  extract  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  also  but  little  colour,  bnt  both  this  and  the  alcoholic 
extract  are  coloured  bright  red  by  acids.  It  is  decolorised  by  the  infu- 
sion of  white  flowei-s  more  easily  than  by  water  (Filhol). 

Many  flowers  are  turned  green  by  alkalis,  others  blue.  The  infu- 
sion of  Pelargonium  zonale  (also  of  P.  inquinans  and  of  red  peeonies) 
remains  blue  for  several  days ;  that  of  violets  becomes  green,  then 
quickly  yellow.  The  slightly  coloured  tincture  of  red  peeonies  is 
turned  green  by  aomionia,  but  blue  if  previously  mixed  with  an  acid 
(Filhol,  Comp^  rend.  39,  194 ;  50,  1182). 

The  infusion  of  the  blue  flowers  of  the  larkspur  is  not  decolorlsod 
by  aqueous  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  a  fortnight  (A.  Vogel,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
16,  814). 

The  blue  juice  of  violets  turns  reddish  in  closed  vessels  kept  in  the 
dark,  but  recovers  its  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Gehlen, 
Schw.  J.  10,  1 19).  It  is  reddened  by  most  strong  acids,  but  sulphurous 
acid  colours  the  red  juice  blue  a^ain  (Planche,  Ann.  Chim.  60,  253). 
With  the  blue  juice  it  forms  a  colourless  compound,  which  is  turned 
red  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  and  green  by  alkalis  (Grotthuss, 
N.  Oehl.  7,  699).  Boractc  acid,  and  certain  metallic  salts,  turn  the 
blue  of  violets  to  green  (Murray,  Schw.  33,  487).  Alkalis  change  the 
blue  to  green,  then  quickly  to  yellow  and  brown,  with  precipitation 
and  decomposition,  oxygen  being  at  the  same  time  absorbed  (Chevreul). 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  containing  bai-yta,  turns  violet-juice  green, 
and  decolorises  it  completely  in  24  hours  (Chevreul,  CompL  rend. 
55,  737).  The  blue  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  with  pale  red  colour 
(Gehlen). 

The  flowers  of  MirabUis  Jalappa  colour  water  slightly  red ;  alcoholi 
which  decolorises  them,  strongly  red.  Ether  extracts  from  the  fresh 
flowers,  only  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  while  the  red  is  deposited  in 
combination  with  the  water  of  the  flowers.  This  red  preci^tate  is 
purified  by  washing  with  ether,  solution  in  alca^ol,  and  preapitation 
with  ether ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  is  quickly  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  coloured  brighter  red  by  acids,  but  quickly  brought  back  to 
yellow  by  mineral  acids  or  by  alkalis  (Roux,  •/.  Pharm.  11,  510 ;  N,  2V. 
12,  2,  100). 

Red  verbenas  and  Anemone  hortenais  colour  alcohol  violet-red,  and 
ammonia  imparts  to  the  tincture  a  wine  colour,  inclining  to  green. 
Dry  hydrate  of  alumina  immersed  in  the  tincture,  acquires  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  acquires  a  fine  red  colour  when 
mixed  with  acids,  pure  blue  with  bases  ^Filhol). 

The  colouring  matters  of  the  following  flowers  agree  \vith  antho 
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cywi,  in  so  far  as  they  are  tamed  red  by  acids,  green  or  yellow-green 
(sometimes  blue  at  first)  by  alkalis,  and  yield  yellow-green  precipitates 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  This  is  the  case  with  the  red  colour  of 
AlthcBa  raeeOy  AmarylUi  upedasOy  artichokes,  (see  aliw  under  ChlorophyiJ) 
asters,  the  BeWs  perennis  (Schtibler  &  Franck) ;  Borago  officinalis  (Lam- 
padius,  Sc^iibler  &  Franck) ;  Campanula  TracheUumy  Cheiranthua  incanusy 
Vickorium  Intybus^  Dahlia  pmnata  which  is  turned  green  by  the  smallest 
quantity  of  alkali  (Fayen) ;  Deplhinmm  Ajacis,  Digitalis  purpurea^  Gen- 
tiana  PimimofumtM^  pe&ontes,  pomegmnate-flowers  (Schtibler  &  Franck), 
blue  hortensiae  [that  fr6m  rea  hortensias  is  turned  blue  by  dilute  alkalis 
(Schiibler  &  Lachenmeyer,  J,  pi\  Chem.  1,  46)],  HemerocalUs  ccet-uleoy 
blue  hyacinths,  lavender,  Linam  perenne,  Lfthmm  Salicaria  (Schiibler  & 
Franck),  Malva  sylvsstriSy  which  is  very  sensitive  to  alkalis  (Chevaliier, 
J.  Chim.  mdd.  10,  407;  Payen  &  Chevaliier,  J.  Pharm.  8,  488);  pinks, 
roses,  Veratrum  nigrum  and  violets  (Schtibler  &  Franck). 

In  the  foUowmg  cases,  the  colouring  matter  appears  to  differ  from 
anthocyan : 

The  flowers  of  the  Aloe  contain  a  red  which  dissolves  slightly  in 
water  and  ether,  easily  in  alcohol,  is  not  altered  by  acids  or  bases,  but 
forms  fine  red  lakes  (Filhol). 

The  deep  orange-red  flowers  of  Cacalia  coccinea  contain  a  resinous 
colouring  matter,  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
also  a  second  extractive  colouting  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
which  in  thin  layers  has  a  ffolden-yellow,  in  thicker  layers  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  is  coloured  lighter  by  acids,  darker  by  alkalis,  and 
yields  fine  yellow  ptecipitates  with  neutral  «nd  basic  acetate  of  lead 
(Eisner,  Schw.  65,  169). 

The  red  sepals  of  Ocdycanthus  fiondus  aire  green  inside ;  the  upper 
very  thin  layer  is  dark  red.  On  drenching  them  with  ether,  a  dark 
crimson  layer  of  liquid  settles  down  below  the  colourless  ether,  and 
when  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  leaves  a  gr^en  residue, 
changing  to  a  splendid  red  when  treated  with  acids.  Alcohol  likewise 
extracts  the  calycanthus  red,  leaving  the  sepals  of  a  green  colour ;  the 
tincture  soon  assumes  a  wine-yellow  colour,  is  turned  red  again  by 
acids,  becomes  greenish-violet  for  a  while  when  neutralised,  and 
colourless  after  a  few  hours  (J.  Mtiller,  N.  Br,  Arch,  40,  146). 

The  flowers  of  Cactus  spedosus  contain  about  80  p.  c.  colouring 
matter,  which  they  do  not  yield  either  to  ether  or  to  absolute  alcohol. 
Spirit  of  60  or  70  p.  c.  extracts  from  them  a  carmine  colour,  and  the 
f^idtf^,  treated  with  ether-alcohol,  still  yields  from  5  to  10  p.  c.  of  a 
lfe»li-let  dye,  both  iSoluble  in  water  (Voget,  Ann.  Pharm.  6,  205). 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  Cactus  spmosissitHuSi  (7.  Phyllan^ue  and 
othei*  spedes,  may  be  extracted  by  water  oonta;ining  acetie  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  beautifully  bluish-red  exftract  is  not  bleached  by 
feulphurous  acid,  and  so  far  behaves  differently  from  the  blue  or  red  of 
otheir  flowen.  It  is  bleached  and  completely  destroyed  (like  indigo- 
blue)  when  exposed  to  hght  in  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
oxygen  (Schonbein,  J,  pr.  Chem.  53,  821).  Buchner  {Repert,  66,  156) 
found  the  colouring  matter  of  the  flowers  of  Cactus  flagelUformis  ana 
V.  Pkyllanthus  easinr  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  regarded  it 
as  a  mixture  of  anthocyan  and  anthoxanthin. 

The  ripe,  pale,  purjjle-red  fruits  of  Cactus  Opuntia  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  a  fine  red  juice,  which  does  not  yield  any  colouring  matter 
to  ether  or  absolute  alcohol  when  shaken  up  theretnih.    Qa  boiling 
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the  juice  with  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  the  alcohol  immediately  acquires  a 
dark  red  colour,  but  does  not  take  up  all  the  colouring  matter ;  and ' 
the  tincture,  *if  decanted  and  distilled,  turns  yellowish  after  boiling  for 
some  time,  the  red  colour  not  being  restored  by  acids.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  red  turns  browfi  when  evaporated.  Th6  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  red  juice  is  coloured  violet  by  protochloride  of 
tin,  but  does  not  form  any  precipitate ;  neither  is  it  precipitated  by 
solution  of  alum.  The  Colour  of  the  fruits  is  therefore  very  unstable 
and  diff^rcttit  from  carinine  (Wittstein,  Bepert,  72,  1). 

Bed  resinous  colouring  matter  of  Hypericam.  Hypericum^red.  —  When 
the  flowers,  freed  from  their  calicos  and  dried,  are  exhausted  with  ab- 
solute alcohol  and  the  tincture  is  evaporated,  a  soft  residue  is  left  con- 
taining the  red,  together  with  volatile  oil.  —  If  the  flowers  are 
exhausted  with  water,  then  with  dilute  alcohol,  well  dried  after 
exhaustion,  and  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  them  by  ether,  it 
remains  on  evaporation  as  a  blood-red  resin,  having  an  odour  of 
camomile.  It  melts  below  100**  and  does  not  yield  ammonia  by  dry 
distillation.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids.  Bv  aqueous 
ammonia^  potash  and  soda,  it  is  coloured  green  and  dissoivea ;  the 
saturated  solution  is  red  by  reflected  light,  but  exhibits  after  dilution 
a  gr^u  colour  by  transmitted  light.  The  ammoniacal  solution  leaves 
on  evaporation  .a  neutral  blood-red  resin  having  the  odour  of  hyperi- 
cum,  soluble  with  yellow  colour  in  water,  and  giving  off  ammonia 
when  treated  With  potash.  —  The  red  combines  also  with  the  alkaline 
earths,  6aii;hs  pi^per,  and  heavy  metallic  oxides  ;  its  alcoholic  solution 
precipitates  the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  also  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  and  ferric  hydrochlorate.  —  It  dissolves  in  alcohol^ 
more  teitdily  in  ether,  with  wine-red  to  blood-red  colour,  also  in 
volatile  oils  and  in  w^rm  fixed  oils  (Buchner,  Repert.  84,  283).  Accord- 
ing to  Marquart,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  fresh  flowers  is  a  mixture 
of  anthocyan  and  anthoxanthin,  separable  by  exhausting  with  alcohol 
and  treatmg  the  residue  with  water. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  flowers  of  'Lchelia  fulaens  and  L.  splen- 
Aens  is  catmine-red,  and  for  the  most  pai*t  soluble  in  water,  but 
contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  red  resinous  colouring  matter  (John, 
Chem.  Schriftm.  4,  115). 

The  blue  colouring  matter  of  blackish  tulip-pollen  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  its  solution  is  reddened  by  acids  and  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  forms  efoerald-green  precipitates  with  lime-water  and 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  arid  a  violet  blue  preciiHtate  with  nitrate  of 
silver  (John,  Sch^.  12,  244). 

Bheadic  and  Papaveric  acids  form,  according  to  Leo  Meier,  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  flower  of  the  common  red  poppy,  Papaver 
JJAoM.  — According  to  Smithson  {Schw,  32,  421),  the  red  petals  of 
this  plafit  ai^  turned  green  by  |)otash,  but  are  not  illlered  by  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  soda ;  those  of  Papaver  dubntnij  are  turned  blue  by 
alkalis  (Wallenberg).  —  Filhol  also  finds  (Compt.  rend.  39,  194)  that 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  poppy  is  different  from  anthocyan. 

a.  Rheadk  acid  (UhoeadintHwey  —  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  flowers 
prepared  at  the  boiling  heat  is  mixed  with  solution  of  neutrlil  acetate 
of  lead,  or  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lead,  whereby  rheadate  of  lead  is 
precipitated;  the  precipitate  is  freed  from  adhering  papaVeric  acid  by 
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washing,  five  or  six  times  repeated  decomposition,  and  repredpitation ; 
and  the  rheadic  add  is  separated  from  the  oxide  of  lead  by  boiliue 
alcoholic  sulphuric  acid,  a  small  portion  of  the  lead-salt  however  still 
remaining  undecomposed.  —  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  filtrate,  the 
acid  remains  behind.  If  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  used  to  decompose 
the  lead-predpitate,  the  acid  obtained  has  a  brick-red  colour,  in- 
dicating decomposition. 

Shining  amorphous  mass  having  a  fine  dark  red  colour.  Tastes 
purely  sour  and  reddens  Htmus.  —  Does  not  yield  ammonia  by  dry  dia* 
tillation.  The  aqueous  acid  is  coloured  yellowish  by  chlorine  or  by 
hot  nitric  add.  Hot  oil  of  vitriol  carbonises  the  dry  acid ;  evapora* 
tion  with  excess  of  potash  forms  a  dark  brown  mass. 

The  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water,  colouring  it  deep  red;  the 
solution  exposed  to  air  and  sunshine  in  a  loosely  covered  vessel  re- 
mains unaltered  for  three  weeks.  —  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
violet  by  lime  and  baryta- water,  without  precipitation;  also  by 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic 
add. 

The  salts  of  rheadic  acid  are  blue  or  bluish-grey  and  amorphous. 
They  are  obtained  by  neutralising  the  add  with  the  base,  or  by  double 
decomposition,  and  are  all  soluble  in  water,  excepting  those  of  the 
heavy  metals.  Sulphuric  acid  separates  the  rheadic  add  firom  them 
in  its  original  state. 

b.  Papaveric  acid  fKlaUchroaensdureJ.  When  the  hot  infusion  of  red 
poppies  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lead,  filtered  from  rheadate  of  lead, 
and  the  violet  filtrate,  free  from  lead,  is  evaporated,  there  remains  a 
mixture  of  papaveric  acid  and  lime-salts,  from  which  the  lime  may  be 
separated  as  sulphate  by  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. —  The 
solution  is  evaporated;  the  residue  boiled  with  alconol  of  60  p.  c. ;  and 
the  liquid  filtered  from  gypsum  and  gum,  is  evaporated,  whereupon  the 
add  remains  as  a  fine  red  amorphous  mass,  still  retaining  a  small 
quantity  of  gypsum. — Inodorous ;  has  a  slight  acid  taste  and  reaction. 
Does  not  yield  ammonia  by  diy  distillation.  The  acid  is  deliquescent ; 
its  aqueous  solution  has  a  rose-red  colour.  By  prolonged  bouin^  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  dark-coloured  deposit.  —  The  sukalis, 
baryta- water  and  lime-water  colour  it  violet,  but  do  not  precipitate  it ; 
neither  is  it  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  ferric  hydroc^orate, 
acetate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  absolute  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  of  60  to  80  p.  c.  The  solution  does  not  form  a  pre- 
cipitate, either  with  tannin  or  with  gelatin  (See  Meier,  E^ert.  91, 
846). 


2.  Blue  and  Bed  Colouring  Matters  of  Berries. 

The  red  of  berries  does  not  always  consist  of  antliocyan 
reddened  by  adds,  being  red  in  some  cases,  even  when  all  but 
neutral.  In  most  cases  the  juices  or  tinctures  are  coloured  bright 
red  by  acids,  blue  by  alkaline  carbonates,  (T)lue  and  then)  green 
by  caustic  alkahs,  and  precipitated  blue  by  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.     Such  is  the  case  with  blackberries    John,   Cheiru  Schw.   4, 
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177 ;  Schubler  &  Franck),  raBpberries  (Schubler  &  Franck),  mulberries 
(Smithson,  PkU.  Tram.  1818,  1),  the  fruit  of  Frunus  Malaheb  (Payen  & 
Chevallier,  J.  Pharm,  8,  489),  the  berries  of  Actea  spicakt  fWahlen- 
berg),  bilberries,  lilac  berries  (A.  Vogel,  Schw.  20,  416;  Schiibler  & 
Frank),  the  berries  of  Sambucus  canadensis  (Cozzens),  Sambucus  nigra 
(Chevallier, «/;  PAarm.  6,  177),  Atr(ypa  Belladonna  QILeldxi^n,  Ann.  Chim. 
65,  223),  Rhamnus  Frangula  and  Rh.  Catkartica  (Smithson ;  Schiibler 
&  Franx).  The  violet  colouring  matter  of  the  berries  of  Sandmcus 
Ebulus  appears  to  be  identical  with  anthocyan  (Enz,  Pharm.  Viertelj. 
1,  609). 

The  juice  of  black  cherries  and  of  cufrants  is  likewise  turned  green 
by  caustic  alkalis,  blue  by  alkaline  carbonates  (Smithson).  According 
to  Berzelius,  it  is  red,  even  when  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to 
neutrality.  —  Wlien  the  juice  of  cherries  or  black  currants  is  digested 
with  finely  pounded  chalk  to  precipitate  citric  and  malic  acids,  then 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  to  remove  neutral  malate  of  lime, — 
the  filtrate  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead — 
the  precipitate,  perhaps  still  retaining  malic  acid,  removed, — and  the 
filtrate  precipitated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead, — the  resulting  green  precipitate  contains  all  the  dissolved 
colouring  matter.  It  is  washed  with  water,  with  the  least  possible 
access  of  air,  and  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  the  colouring  matter  altered  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  together  with  pectous  substances;  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  finally  in  a  vacuum.  The  juice  may 
also  be  first  treated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  precipitate  citric 
and  malic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  with  the  basic  acetate,  to  throw  down 
the  colouring  matter. 

Translucent  shining  mass  of  a  fine  red  colour.  —  By  evaporation 
of  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is  partly  converted  into  a  red-brown  colour- 
ing matter  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dissolving  with  dark 
brown  colour  in  alkalis.  The  green  neutral  solutions  of  the  unaltered 
colouring  matter  in  alkalis  pass,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  the  brown 
compound  of  the  altered  colouring  matter. 

Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water.  A  small  quantity  of  milk  of 
lime,  not  suflScient  for  complete  precipitation,  throws  down  a  portion 
of  the  colouring  matter,  with  greyish  green  colour,  while  the  rest 
remains  dissolved,  with  red,  but  with  somewhat  altered  colour.  The 
green  precipitate  formed  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  remains  unaltered  for 
years,  after  washing  and  drying. 

Soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether  (Berzelius, 
Ann.  Pharm.  21,  262 ;  Pogg.  42,  431). 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  Strawberries  is  obtained  from  the  juice. 
The  pectin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  malic  acid  by  cautious  addition 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  then  the  colouring  matter  by  a  larger 
quantity  of  that  salt.  This  colouring  matter  turns  green  in  contact 
with  potash,  and  yields,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  first  a  blue,  then  a  red  precipitate  (Schweizer).  According  to 
Wittstein,  it  exhibits  the  reactions  of  cissotannic  acid  (xv,  516).  It  may 
be  obtained  in  a  somewhat  altered  state  by  first  exhausting  the  seeds 
with  ether,  and  afterwards  treating  them  with  alcohol,  but  it  is  then 
insoluble  in  water  (Schweizer,  Schweiz.  Apoth.  Mitth.  1851, 169 ;  Pharm. 
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Viertelj.  2^426).    On  thejmoeofiheheniMoiP^feolaoea decani 
(Aim.  CMm.  62,  81). 

The  ripe  fruits  of  Arbutus  Unedo  contain  a  colouring  matter,  which 
is  coloured  violet  by  alkaliB,  and  red  by  acids  (Filhol,  Compt,  rend, 
50,  1185). 

The  colouring  matter  of  red  or  hUxch  grape-skins  is  the  substance 
described  in  vol.  xiv,  p.  478,  under  the  name  of  Oenolin.  See  also  Bixio 
(Brugn.  Oiom.  17,  478),  Nees  y.  Eaenbeck  {Br.  Arch.  20, 193). 

Colouring  matter  of  the  berries  of  Ligustrum  vtdgare,  LiguUn,  (Nickl^). 
—  Beinsch  exhausts  the  crushed  berries  with  alcohol ;  evaporates  the 
tincture ;  frees  the  extract  from  oil,  wax,  and  odoriferous  substances 
by  means  of  ether;  and  dissolves  the  residual  colouring  matter  in 
alcohol  The  splendid  dark  red  tincture  becomes  turbed  on  addition  of 
ether,  and  deposits  the  colouring  matter  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  days, 
as  a  red-brown  mass  of  interlaced  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
with  blood-red  colour,  soon  changing  to  brown-red  (Reinsch,  Jahrb, 
pr.  Fharm.  16,  389).  —  Nickl^s  precipitates  the  filtered  juice  of  the 
berries  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  decomposes  the  washed  precipitate 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  evaporates  the  solution  ;  washes  the  residue 
with  ether ;  precipitates  it  again  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead ;  and  decomposes  the  lead-precipitate  as  above. 
According  to  Reinsch,  however,  the  colouring  matter  thus  obtained  is 
impure  and  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water. — Ligulin  is  free  from 
nitrogen ;  it  chars  when  heated,  but  if  the  carbonisation  is  incomplete, 
the  uncharred  portion  suffers  no  alteration.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
with  crimson  colour,  and  is  not  altered  by  48  hours'  boiling  with 
water.  It  is  not  altered  by  six  weeks'  contact  with  sulphurous  add, 
nor  decomposed  by  cold  concentrated  acids.  —  Ammonia  quickly 
changes  it  intp  a  yellow  substance.  Bicarbonate  of  lime  colours 
the  solution  blue ;  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  turn  it  green,  and 
the  mixture,  when  left  to  itself,  takes  up  oxygen  and  decomposes. 
Chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  lime  colour  ligulin  blue ;  acetate  of 
alumina  gives  it  a  fine  blue-violet  colour,  and  on  boiling  throws  down 
a  blue-lake,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolving  with  red  colour 
in  tartaric,  citric,  and  mineral  acids.  The  blue  lead-salt  contains  from 
21-5  to  23  p.  c.  carbon,  and  1-89  to  2*58  hydrogen.  Ligulin  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  It  is  not  precipitated  bv  gelatin.  Berries 
gathered  in  the  autunm  contain  it  in  the  insoluble  state  (Nickles, 
N.  J.  Pharm.  85,  328). 

The  bruised,  pressed,  and  washed  berries  of  the  yew-tree  (Taxus 
baccata\  give  up  to  ether  a  carmine -coloured  substance,  soluble 
in  alcoliol,  iosoluble  in  water  (Ghevallier  &  Lassaigne,  J.  Pharm. 
4,  558). 

The  name  Cacao-red  is  given  by  Tuchen  {Ueher  die  organ. 
Bestandtheile  des  Cacao,  Qott.  1857;  abstr.  Kopp's  Jahresb,  1857, 
531)  to  a  red  colouring  matter,  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead 
from  the  aqueous  decoction  of  cacao,  and  separable  from  the  lead 
precipitate  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  colours  iron-saltls  green,  and  is  converted  into  a  tannic  acid  by 
oxidation.  —  The  colouring  matter  of  cacao-beans  does  not  exist  in  the 
fresh  beans,  but  is  formed  in  them  at  a  later  period ;  it  is  extracted 
from  the  communited  beans  by  acetic  acid,  together  with  a  small 
nuantity  of  albumin,  which  may  be  separated  by  repeated  addition  of 
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alcohol,  and  evaporation  of  the  acetic  acid.  In  the  beans,  especially 
in  the  so-called  "rotted  beans,"  the  colouring  matter  is  combined 
with  albumin,  and,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  this  nature  may  be  obtained, 
as  a  bulky  brown  precipitate,  by  repeatedly  exhausting  the  beans  with 
dilute  soda-ley,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  neutral  violet-coloured  extract  of  Bahia  beans  is  coloured  darker, 
and  with  a  greenish  tint  by  alkalis ;  red  by  acids ;  forms  copious 
slightly  coloured  precipitates  with  a  solution  of  gelatin  containing 
alum,  and  with  albumin,  black  with  ferric  salts,  coloured  precipitates 
with  most  other  metallic  salts,  the  supernatant  liquid  remaining 
coloured  at  the  same  time.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the 
colouring  matter  completely.  When  separated  from  this  precipitate,  it 
is  free  from  nitrogen,  and  easily  decomposible  (A.  Mitscherlich,  Der 
Cacao  und  die  Chocoladey  Berlin,  1859;  abstr.  Kqpp's  Jahresb.  1853, 
693). 

Certain  roots  contain  blue  or  red  colouring  mattera,  which  appear  to 
be  identical  with  the  blue  of  flowers. 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  beet  {Beta  vulgaris)  is  very  unstable. 
The  infusion  obtained  by  macerating  the  roots  dried  below  50°  in  cold 
water,  yields,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  red  lake,  which  must  be 
well  boiled  with  water,  drenched  with  alcohol  of  70  p.  c,  and  heated 
to  60°  with  aqueous  oxalic  acid.  The  filtrate,  which  has  a  fine  red 
colour,  leaves,  when  evaporated  below  50°,  a  red  residue,  which  may 
be  freed  from  altered  yellow  colouring  matter  (Meier's  xanthohetic  acid) 
by  repeated  treatment  with  absolute  alcohol,  whilst  the  red  colouring 
matter  (Meier's  en/throbetic  acid)  remains  in  solution.  The  latter  may 
be  obtained  in  the  crystalUne  form  by  slow  evaporation  of  its  solution. 
It  may  be  re-solved  in  various  ways  into  a  brown  and  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  (xanthobetic  acid),  dissolves  very  readily  in  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  lead-compound 
is  grey  or  brown  when  dry,  but  when  decomposed  in  the  moist  state  by 
hydrosulphuric  add,  it  yields  a  colourless  ^trate. — Xanthobetic  acid 
is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  red  beet  which  has  been  dried  at  a 
strong  heat,  and  thereby  turned  brown.  It  is  of  fine  reddish-yellow 
colour,  lustrous,  amorphous,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute 
alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  (Leo  Meier,  Rq^ert.  95,  157). 

The  juice  of  the  red  beet  is  decolorised  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc,  or  by  hydrosulphatC/ of  ammonia,  and  in  neither  case  does 
the  colour  reappear  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Fharm. 
9,  286). 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  mangold  umrzel  dissolves  in  lime-water, 
forming  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  is  reddened  again  by  acids,  even  by 
carbonic  add ;  the  red  juice  forms  a  red  predpitate  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  (Vogel).  —  The  colouring  matter  is  not  immediately  altered  by 
dilute  acids ;  alkalis  colour  it  yellow.  It  dissolves  easily  in  spirit  of 
25°  B.,  but  is  insoluble  m  spirit  of  40°  (Payen,  J.  Chim  med,  1,  387V 

The  red  skiQ  of  the  root  of  Raphanus  sativus  turns  blue  when  peeled 
off  with*  an  iron  knife.  It  yields  by  pressure  a  blue  juice,  which  is 
turned  red  by  acids,  and  green  by  alkalis.  The  skin  of  the  root  of 
Eaphanus  vulgaris  behaves  with  acids  and  alkalis  in  a  similar  manner 
(Descharmes,  J.  Pkys.  96,  136).  —  To  this  place  belongs  also  the 
colouring  matter  of  purple  potatoes  (Beinsch,  Jahrh.  pr,  Pharm, 
14, 100),  and  of  batatas  (Payen  &  0.  Henry). 


ADDENDA. 
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Reactions  of  NarCOtine.  (A.  Husemann,  Ann.  Fharm.  128, 
305;  Bej).  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  284).  —  Narcotine  added  to  cold  sulphuric 
acid,  colours  it  bluish  violet  or  yellow,  which,  if  the  Uquid  be  gently 
heated,  changes  to  orange-red,  then  to  violet-blue  at  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  and  lastly  to  violet-red.  This  reaction  is  very  distinct,  if  the 
sulphuric  acid  contains  1  pt.  in  2,000  of  narcotine;  and  even  if  it 
contains  only  1  pt.  in  40,000,  a  slight  carmine  colour  is  still  perceptible, 
passing  into  violet-red. 

A  solution  of  narcotine  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  becomes  reddish- 
yellow  on  addition  of  nitric  acid.  With  hypochlorite  of  soda,,  the  same 
colour  is  produced,  but  preceded  by  a  carmine  tint.  If  the  solution 
has  been  heated,  both  reagents  immediately  produce  a  light  yellow 
colour,  becoming  slightly  reddish  after  a  while. 

A  solution  of  narcotine  in  sulphuric  acid  previously  heated,  acquires, 
on  addition  of  sesquichloinde  of  iron,  a  dark  red  colour,  changing  to 
cherry-red,  which  lasts  for  24  hours  (compare  Reactions  of  Morphine^ 
p  534). 

Page  151. 

Hydride  of  Tridecatyl. 

PBLOtJZE  AND  Cahoues.    Ann.  Fharm.  129, 87. 

Sydride  of  Coeinyl,  Occurs,  together  with  several  of  its  homologues 
in  the  petroleum  or  earth-oil  now  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
North  America.  This  oil  consists  mainly  of  the  hydrides  of  the 
alcohol-radicals  C""H'«^  +  *,  homologous  with  marsh-gas,  and  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  fractional  distillation,  purifying  the  distillates  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  desic- 
cation with  anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium,  distillation  over  sodium, 
and  final  rectification,  Pelouze  and  Cahours  have  separated  twelve  of 
these  hydrides,  from  hydride  of  tetryl  (butyl)  C'H",  boiling  at  a  few 
degrees  above  0°,  to  hydride  of  pentadecatyl  C'^'fl",  boiling  between 
255°  and  260^  AH  the  alcohohc  hydrides  included  within  these  Uinits 
are  liquids  of  more  or  less  agreeable  odour,  burning  with  a  slightly 
smoky  flame,  and  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravity,  vapour- 
density,  and  boiling  point,  as  their  molecular  weights  increase.  They 
are  little,  if  at  all  attacked  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  fuming  nitric 
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acid,  or  bromine,  bat  chlorine  converts  them  all  into  the  corresponding 
alcoholic  chloiides  C**H»"  +  *CL  —  The  earth-oil  also  yields  a  quantity 
of  hquid  boiling  above  300°,  and  doubtless  containing  higher  terms  of 
the  same  series.  Moreover  in  boring  for  it,  large  quantities  of  gas 
esca])e,  exhibiting  the  character  of  marsh-gas :  nence  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  great  geological  changes  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
separation  of  this  liquid,  the  whole  series  of  alcoholic  hydrides  has 
been  formed,  from  marsh-gas  up  to  the  highest  parafiSns  (Pelouze  & 
Cahours,  Ann.  Pharm.  124,  289 ;  127,  190.) 

Hydride  of  Tridecatyl  boils  between  216®  and  218°.  It  is  a  transpa- 
rent and  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  tur- 
pentine.   Sp.  gr.  =  0-792  at  20°.    Vapour-density  =  6-569. 

Pelouze 
&  Cahours.  Vol.      Density. 

26  0 156  ....    84-78  ....     8504  0-yapour  26  ....  108160 

28  H 28  ....     15-22  ....     15-37  H-gas     28  ....     1-9404 

C»H» 184  ....  10000  ....  100-41  Vapour  of  C»H»....    2  ....  127564 

1  ....    6*3782 

Hydride  of  tridecatyl  is  not  attacked  by  bromine,  filming  nitric,  or 
strong  sulphuric  acid;  but  a  mixture  of  these  acids  attacks  it  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  if  the  action  be  continued  for  some  time,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  crystallisable  product  is  formed,  a  yellowish  oil  some- 
what heavier  than  water  separates  out,  and  the  nitrous  gas  evolved  is 
mixed  with  the  vapour  of  some  acids  having  the  odour  of  the  volatile 
acids  of  the  acetic  series.  —  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chloride  of 
tridecatyl  C^H^Cl,  boiling  between  258°  and  262°. 


Page  209. 

Hydride  of  Tetradecatyl. 

C«H»  =  0»H»  H. 

Pelouze  &  CiiHOUES.    Ann.  Pharm.  129, 87. 

ffvdride  of  Myrittyl.  Obtained  from  American  petroleum,  as  already 
descnbed  (p.  532).  Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour 
like  that  of  hydride  of  tridecatyl  Boils  between  236°  and  240°. 
Vapour-density,  7*019. 

Pelouze 
&  Cahours.  Vol.         Density. 

28  0 168  84-86  84  67       C-yapour  28  11*6480 

80  H 30  1615 16-25       H-gas    80  ........    2  0790 

0»H»  198  100-00  99-92       Vap.  of  6«»H"  2  137270 

1  6-8636 

Behaves  with  bromine,  nitric  add,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  just  Uke  hydride  of  tridecatyl.  —  Chlorine  converts  it  into 
chloride  of  tetradecatyl,  C»H*C1,  boiling  at  about  280^ 


80  C 

82  H    .... 

....  180  .... 
....     82  

....    84-91  . 
....     1509  .. 

PeloujBe 
&  CahouTs. 

84-71 

14-96 

0"H»  .... 

....  212  .... 
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Page  286. 
Hydride  of  Fentadecatyl. 

Felouze  &  Cahoubs.    Ann,  Pharm.  129,  89. 

Obtained  from  American  petroleum,  as  described  at  page  532. 
Transparent,  colourless  liquid,  having  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
hydride  of  cocinyl.  Boils  between  255**  and  260°.  Vapour  density. 
7-523. 

VoL         Density. 

C-vspour  80  12-4800 

H-gas 82  2-2376 

Vap.  of  0»Ha  ........    2  14-7176 

1  7  8688 

Its  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  hydrides  of  tri-  and  tetra- 
decatyl.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chloride  of  pentadecatyi 
C~H»^C1,  boiling  at  about  300°. 

Page  237. 

Einic  Acid.  According  to  Zwenger  &  Hlmmelmann,  Ann. 
Pharm,  129,  203)  pyrocatechin  and  hydrokinone  are  always  obtained 
by  the  dry  distiU-dtion  of  kinic  acid  and  its  salts.  Uloth's  encinone 
{Ann,  Pharm.  Ill,  215)  is  identical  with  hydroquinone,  as  first  pointed 
out  by  Hesse  (Ann,  Pharm.  114,  301).  All  plants  of  the  ericaceous 
order,  whose  aqueous  extracts  yield  hydrokinone  by  dry  distillation, 
contain  either  kinic  acid,  or  arbutin  (xv.  419),  both  of  which  sub- 
stances yield  hydrokinone  by  dry  distillation.  Pyrola  umbellata 
contains  both  kinic  acid  and  arbutin. 

Page  426. 

Reactions  of  Morphine.  (A.  Husemann,  Ann.  Pharm.  128, 
805  ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure,  1863,  p.  283). —  The  process  recommended  by 
J.  Erdmann  for  the  detection  of  morphine,  which  consists  in  dissolving 
the  morphine  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  containing  nitric  acid,  whereby 
a  violet-red  colour  is  said  to  be  produced,  may  be  rendered  much  more 
certain  and  delicate  by  first  dissolving  the  base  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  0*002  to  0*004  grm.  to  6  or  8  drops  of  the 
acid,  and  then  adding  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  whereupon,  if  the  morphine- 
solution  has  been  recently  prepared,  a  rose-colour  is  produced,  chang- 
ing after  a  few  seconds  to  yellow,  then  to  greenish,  and  finally  to 
brown.  —  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  added  to  the  solution  of 
the  morphine  in  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  mixture  becomes  hot,  the 
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colouring  produced  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  nitric  acid  is  of  a 
much  deeper  carmine-red,  and  much  more  durable.  —  If  the  solution 
is  heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  100° — 150°,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  produces,  after  cooling,  a  splendid  deep  violet  colour,  which 
gradually  disappears  from  the  centre  outwards,  passing  through  blood- 
red.  —  If  the  temperature  is  raised  above  150°,  the  liquid  acquires  of 
itself,  at  a  certain  moment,  a  violet-rose  colour ;  at  still  higher  tem- 
peratures, a  dirty^green  colour  is  produced.  On  adding  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  after  cooling,  the  liquid  immediately  turns  red,  without  passmg 
through  violet.  —  A  solution  of  morphine  in  sulphuric  acid,  left  to 
itself  for  12  to  24  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures,  behaves  as  if  it 
had  been  heated  to  100°— 150°. 

Hypochlorite  of  aoda^  chlorine-water^  and  chlorate  of  potash  exhibit 
with  morphine  the  same  reactions  as  nitric  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  sensibility  of  these  reactions,  Husemann 
finds  that  -^th  of  a  milligramme  of  morphine  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
very  bright  carmine  colour ;  -^  milligr.  gives  a  very  distinct  reaction, 
and  -j^  milligr.  still  gives  a  perceptible  tint  after  half  a  minute. 

A  solution  of  morphine  in  sulphuric  acid  previously  heated,  is 
coloured  deep-red  by  sesquichloride  of  irouj  the  colour  changmg  after 
a  while  to  dirty  green  (compare  Beactions  of  Narcotine,  p.  532). 


Page  498. 

Quercitrin-sugar  or  Isodulcite. 

Hlasiwetz  &  Pfaundi-ee.    Ann,  Pharm.  127,  862 ;  Rep.  Chim.  pure^ 
1863,  p.  204). 

This  sugar,  isomeric  with  mannite  and  dulcite,  is  obtained  (to- 
gether with  quercetin)  by  boiling  quercitrin  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  saturating  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  thick  syrup.  The  sugar  is  then  deposited,  after  a  few 
hours,  in  fine,  nearly  colourless  crystals,  which  are  obtained  quite 
colourless  by  recrystallisation  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

The  crystals  are  identical  in  form  with  those  of  cane-sugar,  taste 
sweeter  than  grape-sugar,  dissolve  in  2*09  pts.  of  water  at  18°,  also 
;n  hot  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  [?  aqueous]  exhibits  a  dextro- 
rotatory power  of  0-0763°.  The  air-dried  crystals  contam  2  at.  water, 
whidi  they  give  off  at  110°,  melting  at  the  same  time. 

Hlasiwetz  Hlasiwets 

At  no*.                  &  Pfaundler.  Air-dried,               &  P&undler. 

12  O  72  ....    43-90  ....    43-56      12  C    72  ....  89-56  ....     89-88 

12  H  12  ....      7-82    ..      7-44.      14  H  14  ....  7-69  . ..      7-93 

10  O  so  ....     48-78  ....    49-01      12  O   96  ....  52-75  ....     62-69 

C^H^^O^o....  164  ....  10000  ....  10000      COH"0"....  182  ....  10000  ....  10000 

Different,  therefore,  from  the  quercitrin-Bugar  obtained  hy  Bigaud  (xv,  848). 
The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  there  may  be  seyeral  rarieties  of  quercitrin  containing 
different  sugan,  and  thej  remark  that  rutin  (p.  500),  robinin  (p.  505),  and  perhaps 
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ftlso  rhAnmin  (p.  60),  do  not  differ  from  quercitrin  more  than  certain  qaemtrxaa 
differ  one  from  the  other. 

Isodulcite  does  not  appear  to  be  fermentable.  It  is  reduced  by 
hydriodic  addy  yielding  an  oily,  ethereal  iodine-compound  —  It  reduces 
cupric  oxide  from  alkaline  solutions,  the  reducing  power  of  the  crystals 
(C"IP*0«)  being  to  that  of  grape-sugar  as  6-288  to  5-000.  — It  is 
oxidised  by  nitric  acidj  yielding  an  acid  analogous  to  saccharic  add  (not 
mucic  acid,  like  dulcite  xv.  386),  and  only  traces  of  oxalic  acid. 

Nitro-i8odulcite  C"H*(NO*)H)**.  Obtained  by  dissolving  pulverised 
isodulcite  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  The  solution 
takes  place  without  evolution  of  gas,  and  after  a  short  time  the  nitro- 
compound separates  as  a  white  viscous  mass,  which  gradually  hardens ; 
the  quantity  increases  on  addition  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
cannot  be  crystallised,  melts  below  100%  and  detonates  slightly  under 
the  hammer. 
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Isodulcite  is  distinguished  from  mannite  and  dulcite  by  its  melting 
point  (mannite  melting  at  160°,  dulcite  at  182*^),  by  its  action  on 
polarised  light,  and  by  not  forming  a  baiyta-compound ;  from  dulcite 
also  by  its  reaction  with  nitric  acid. 
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PBnrrED  bt  maxbjbos  akd  bokb,  bt.  mabtut's  lakb. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 


CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


Thb  Anniyersary  Meeting  of  the  Cavendish  Society  for  the 
year  1862^  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chemical  Society,  in 
Burlington  House,  on  Saturday  the  Ist  of  March,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Thomas  Graham,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
President,  who  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

"  The  Proceedings  of  the  Cavendish  Society  being  at  present 
limited  to  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry 
there  are  but  few  subjects  to  which  the  Council  have  to  refer  in 
this  Report.  They  regret  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  bringing 
out  the  volume  for  1861,  a  delay  which  they  had  not  anticipated, 
and  which  has  arisen  from  causes  over  which  they  have  had  no 
control.  The  new  German  edition  of  Gmeun  has  for  several  years 
been  produced  in  parts,  which  have  issued  from  the  press  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  that  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  Editor  might  produce  a  volume  of  the  translation,  of  the 
usual  size,  every  year,   and  founded    upon  this   conclusion  the 


fifteenth  volume  of  the  work  was  promised,  and  is  due,  for  the 
year  1861.  A  portion  of  the  matter  for  this  volume,  all  in  fact 
that  remained  of  the  last  published  German  part,  has  for  many 
months  been  prepared  for  the  English  edition,  but  as  this  was 
insufficient  to  complete  the  voliune,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for 
other  German  parts,  one  of  which,  although  expected  six  months 
ago,  has  but  recently  arrived.  This  will  furnish  matter  to  proceed 
with,  and  when  the  requisite  quantity  is  obtained  to  make  a  volume 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  supplying  it  to  the  members  who  have 
subscribed  for  1861. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  part  of  the  German  work,  just 
received,  a  promise  is  given  that  the  entire  work  shall  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Should  this  promise  be  fulfilled 
the  sixteenth  volume  which  will  be  issued  for  1862,  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  general  Index,  which  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

The  Council  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  the  republication 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Handbook,  which  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Harbison,  without  involving  the  Society  in  any  responsibihty. 
In  the  reprinting  of  this  volume  the  matter  has  been  carefully  read 
and  corrected  by  the  Editor.  A  few  complete  sets  of  the  work 
may  now  be  obtained  from  the  Agent,  and  Members  and  others 
who  have  sets  with  the  first  volume  deficient,  may  remedy  the 
defect. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  will,  the  Council  trust,  be 
considered  satisfactory.  There  are  no  outstanding  debts,  or 
liabilities,  while  the  balance  at  the  Bank  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  completion  of  the  volume  due  for  last  year.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  stock  in  hand  of  some  of  the  Society's  works. 
The  Council  congratulate  the  Members  upon  this  position  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  they  hope  that  the  steady  and  liberal 
support  hitherto  given  to  it  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  founded  shall  be  realized,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  production  of  an  English  edition  of 
Gmelin's  Chemistry. 
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It  was  reselved— 
''That  the  Report  just  read  be  received,  approved,  and  adopted." 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  Gentlemen  were  declared  to  have 
been  dulj  elected : — 

9r<irarftit. 
Thohas  Gbahaic,  FJLS. 


Pbotssbob  Bsajtdx,  F.B.S, 
Tehb  Dukb  07  Devokshibx,  F.R.S. 
Waltbe  Cbttm,  F.E.8. 
JoBur  Davy,  M.D.,  F.B.8. 

CHABI.B8G.B.DAITBXl!r7,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
MiCHASL  Fabaday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
A.  W.    HoncAHK,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 
F.B.S. 

C0tttidl. 


Hbkby  BxAUicoHT  Lexsoit,  M.D., 

F.B.8. 
W.  A.  MiLLKB,  M.I).,  F.B.8. 

BOBSBT  POBBBTT,  F.B.S. 

A.  W.  W1LLIAM8OK,  Ph.D.  F.B.S. 
CoLOiTEL  Philip  Tobk,  F.B.8. 


DuoAU)  Cakfbbll,  F.C.8. 

P.  J.  Chabot,  M.A.,  F.B.A.8.,  F.C.8. 

Wabbeit  Db  La  Bxtb,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

W.  FSBOUBOK,  F.C.S. 

£.  Fbabbiaitd,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S. 

J.  H.  GiLBBBT,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

Danibl  Hakbitby,  F.L.8. 

Chabues  Hxibch,  F.CS. 


N.  S.  Maskblyvb,  F.C.8. 

WiiLiAJi  ODLiNa,  M.B.,  F.B»S. 

Albbbd  Sheb,  F.B.S. 

J.  Dbnham  Skith,  F.CS. 

John  Stxithovbb,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 

B.  D.  Thomboit,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Chablbb  ToMxnrBON,  Esi). 

A.  W.  WiiUAKBON,  Ph.  D.,  F.B.S. 


Gbobob  Dixov  liOKGBTATF,  M.D.,  9,  Upper  Thames  Street 
Thbofhilvs  Bedwooi),  Ph.  D.,  19,  Montagoe  Street,  BoaBell  Square. 

Collector. 

Mb.  Thokab  Wxbt,  Barlington  House,  Piocadilly,  W. 

Sgntt  for  t^t  BMrfbuUan  of  Soolur*  ^c 

Mb.  F.  Habbisoit,  59,  Paxl  Mall,  S.W. 

It  waa  resolved — 

"That  Mbssbs.  Bucktok  and  Tbekham  Reeks,  and 
Db.  Gladstone,  be  appointed  Auditors  for  the' ensuing  year.'* 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted:— 

''That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Pre- 
sident, CoiTNGiL,  and  Officebs,  for  their  services  to  the 
Society." 

''  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Hokobabt 
LooAL  Secbetaeies  for  their  services  to  the  Society." 

*'  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemicax 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms." 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Secbetaet, 
19,  Montague  St.,  Russell  Square,  &  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Maboh,  1862. 


OBJECTS,  &c.,  OP  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Cavendish  Society  was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of 
Chemistry  and  its  allied  sciences,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  literature 
of  these  subjects. 

The  subscription,  constituting  membership,  is  one  guinea  a-year, 
to  be  paid  in  advance;  and  the  subscription  becomes  due  on  the 
Ist  of  January  of  each  year.  A  member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  by  the  Society  for  the  year  for  which  he  has 
subscribed,  but  no  member  can  receive  the  Society's  publications 
until  his  subscription  has  been  duly  paid. 


WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 

1848. 

1.— CHEMICAL  RBPOBTS  AND  MEMOIBS.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Geaham.  F.R.S.    (Out  of  Print.) 

S»— -HAND-BOOK  OF  CuEMISTBT.  By  LflOPOLi)  Gkblut.  Trans- 
lated by  Hbnbt  Wai-ts,  B.A.,  F.O.8.    Vol  I. 

1849. 

3.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gkblih.  Vol.  II. 

4.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gkelie.    Vol.  IIL 

6.— THE    LIFE   AND    WORKS   OF  CAVENDISH.    ByDr.GBOBOE 

Wilson. 

1860. 
6.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmbliit.    Vol.  IV. 
7.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmblie.    Vol,  V. 

1851. 
8.— PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      By    Pbovesbob    LsHicAirv. 

Translated  by  Geobqb  £.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Vol  L    (Out  of 

Print.) 
9.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gxelie.    Vol.  VI. 

1852. 

10.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelie.  Vol.  VH 
(Organic  Chemistry,  Vo).  I.) 

Il.—PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By Pbofbssob  Lehmake.  Vol.  I  . 

12.— ATLAS  OF  PLATES  belatikq  to  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   By  Db.  Otto  Fuwke. 
(Supplement  to  Lehmaee's  Phtsiolooioal  Chehistbt.) 

1853. 
13.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmblie.  VolVIH. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  IL) 
14.-.ELBMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.    By 

Pbopessob  Bisohof.    Vol  I. 

1854. 
15.— THE  LIFE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  OF  DALTON. 

By  Db.  W.  C.  Heebt,  F.R.S. 
16.-.PHYSI0L0GICAL   CHEMISTRY.      By    Pbopessob    Lehmaee. 

Vol.  III. 
17.— LAURENT'S  CHEMICAL  METHOD.   Translated  by  Wm.  Odueo, 

M.B. 


1855. 
18.— HAND-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.   By  Leopoid  Gkelih.   Vol.  IX. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.) 
19.--ELBMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.    By 
PsorsBBOB  BisoHor.    Vol.  II. 
1856. 
20.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  GicBUir.   YoL  X. 

(Organic  Chemistry.  Vol.  TV,) 
21.— HA^-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmbliit.    VoL  XII. 
(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  VI.) 

1867. 
22.— HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gxblie.  VoL  XI. 
(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  V.) 

1858. 

23.— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND    PHYSldAL   GEOLOGY- 

By  Pbopsbsob  Bischof.    VoL  III. 

1859. 

24.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelik.  VoLXIIL 

(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  VII.) 

1860. 
25.— HAND-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gkeldt.   VoL  XIV. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  VoL  VIII.) 

1861. 
26.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmblih.  VoL  XV. 
(Organic  Chemistry  VoL  IX.} 

CHEMIGAL  REPORTS  AND  MEMOIRS.  Edited  by  Pbofessob 
Gbahah.    This  work  is  out  of  print. 

GMELIN'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  GHEMISTBY.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Hbhbt  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S. 

A  few  sets  remain  from  VoL  I  to  Vol.  XII,  which  are  supplied  for  £6  6s, 
Separate  copies  of  the  Volumes  from  IV  to  XII  may  luso  be  had  at 

lOs.  6d.  each. 
Vols.  XIII,  XIV  and  XV  can  only  be  obtained  by  subscribing  for  the 

years  for  which  they  were  issued. 

LEHBftANN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  TransUtedand 
Edited  by  Da.  G.  E.  Dat,  F.ILS. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  work  is  out  of  print.  There  still  remain  a 
few  copies  of  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes,  and  of  Dr.  Otto  Funke's 
Atlas  of  Physiological  Plates,  which,  together,  may  be  obtained  for 
£1  l8. 

BISGHOF'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY. 

The  First  and  Second  Volumes  of  this  Work  are  supplied  for  a  sub- 
scription of  £1  Is. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CAVENDISH.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Wusoix. 

THE  LIFE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  OF  DALTON. 
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REPORTS 

BIAD  AT 

THE  FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH, 

Aia> 

SEVENTEENTH    ANNIVERSAEY    MEETINGS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
{Presented  Ut  March,  1862.) 

'^  The  Proceedings  of  the  Cavendisb  Society  being  at  present 
limited  to  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry, 
there  are  but  few  subjects  to  which  the  Council  have  to  refer  in 
this  Report.  They  regret  the  delay  which  has  occun-ed  m  bringing 
out  the  volume  for  1861,  a  delay  which  they  had  not  anticipate<5 
and  which  has  arisen  from  causes  over  which  they  have  had  no 
control.  The  new  German  edition  of  Gmelin  has  for  several  years 
been  produced  in  parts,  which  have  issued  from  the  press  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  that  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  Editor  might  produce  a  volume  of  the  translation,  of  the 
usual  size,  every  year,  and  founded  upon  this  conclusion  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  work  was  promised,  and  is  due,  for  the 
year  1861.  A  portion  of  the  matter  for  thLs  volume,  all  in  fact 
that  remained  of  the  last  pubhshed  German  part,  has  for  many 
months  been  prepared  for  the  English  edition,  but  as  this  was 
insufficient  to  complete  the  volume,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for 
other  German  parts,  one  of  which,  although  expected  six  months 
ago,  has  but  recently  arrived.  This  will  furnish  matter  to  proceed 
with,  and  when  the  requisite  quantity  is  obtained  to  make  a  volume, 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  supplying  it  to  the  members  who  have 
subscribed  for  1861. 

"In  a  note  appended  to  the  part  of  the  German  work,  just 
received,  a  promise  is  given  that  the  entire  work  shall  be  completed 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Should  this  promise  be  fulfilled, 
the  sixteenth  volume,  which  will  be  issued  for  1862,  may  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  a  general  Index,  which  will 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  for  the  pmpose  of  reference. 

"  The  Council  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  the  republication 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Handbook,  which  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Harbison,  without  involving  the  Society  in  any  responsibility. 


In  the  reprinting  of  this  volume  the  matter  has  been  carefully  read 
and  corrected  by  the  Editor.  A  few  complete  sets  of  the  work 
may  now  be  obtained  from  the  Agent,  and  Members  and  others 
who  have  sets  with  the  first  volume  deficient  may  remedy  the 
defect. 

"  The  financial  position  of  the  Society  will,  the  Council  trust,  be 
considered  satisfactory.  There  are  no  outstanding  debts,  or 
liabilities,  while  the  balance  at  the  Bank  is  suflBcient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  completion  of  the  volume  due  for  last  year.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  stock  in  hand  of  some  of  the  Society's  works. 
The  Council  congratulate  the  Members  upon  this  position  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  they  hope  that  the  steady  and  hberal 
support  hitherto  given  to  it  will  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  founded  shall  be  realized,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  production  of  an  English  edition  of 
Gmelin's  Chemistry." 


REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL.     .  \ 

(Presented  Ut  March,  1863.) 

"  The  Council  have  but  little  to  add  on  the  present  occasion  to 
the  statements  contained  in  former  reports.    As  explained  at  the  \l 

last  and  preceding  Anniversary  Meetings,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Members  then  present,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
limited  to  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry, 
and  this  work  is  produced  and  suppHed  to  the  subscribers  with  as 
little  inteiTuption  and  delay  as  tne  circumstances  attending  the 
publication  of  the  German  edition  of  the  work  will  admit.  The 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  English  edition  was,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  partly  prepared,  and  was  then  due  for  the 
previous  year,  but  the  Editor  has  not  been  able  to  complete  it  until  i 

recently,  for  want  of  sufficient  matter.     The  past  year  has  therefore  | 

been  one  of  more  than  usual  inactivity,  and  the  Council  have  not  I 

thought  it  desirable  to  take  any  steps  towards  coUecting  subscrip-  I ; 

itions  for  the  past  year  until  the  volume  due  for  1861  was  issued.  * 

This  is  now  ready,  and  sufficient  matter  for  part  of  another  volume  i 

has  recently  been  received  from  abroad,  in  the  translation  of  which 
the  Editor  is  engaged  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  other  volume 
in  addition  to  that  now  in  hand,  together  with  the  Index,  m  the 
preparation  of  which  some  progress  has  been  made,  will  bring  this 
great  work  to  a  conclusion. 

"  As  the  receipts  for  the  past  year  have  chiefly  consisted  ol 
payments  which  Members  have  proffered  without  application  having 
been  made  to  them,  the  amount  has  necessarily  been  smaUL  The 
subscriptions  received  have  amounted  to  £137  12*.,  while  the 
expenditure,  for  editorial  expenses,  agency,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  has 
amounted  to  £251 18«.  Id.^  leaving  abalauce  in  hand  of  £261  8«.  10<^." 


THE 

SEVENTEENTH    ANNIVERSARY    MEETING 

OF   THE 

CAVENDISH    SOCIETY 

Was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chemical  Society,  in  Burling- 
ton House,  on  Saturday  the  Ist  of  March,  1864,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Master  op  the  Mint,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the 
Chair. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
was  read  as  follows  : — 

"  At  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  Council  announced  the 
completion  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Translation  of  Gmelin's 
Chemistry,  which  was  supplied  to  Members  for  1861,  and  they 
expressed  regret  at  the  delay  which  attended  the  production  of  that 
volume,  although  it  arose  from  causes  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  During  the  year  that  has  since  elapsed,  another  volume  of 
the  same  work  has  been  in  preparation,  and  it  is  now  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  This  constitutes  the  sixteenth  volume  of  G^ielin, 
which  will  be  issued  in  about  a  month  from  the  present  time,  as  a 
book  for  1862.  The  Editor  thinks  that  one  more  volume,  in  addition 
to  that  now  in  hand,  will  complete  the  work,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Index,  which  is  also  in  hand. 

A  reference  to  previous  reports  and  to  resolutions  passed  at 
meetings  at  which  the  position  of  the  Society  and  the  progress  made 
in  the  work  it  had  undertaken  have  been  fully  discussed,  will  serve 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  comparative  inactivity  which  has  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  several  years  past.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  said,  beyond 
simply  stating  that  the  operations  of  the  Society  are  now  confined 
to  the  completion  of  the  translation  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry,  and  that 
the  progress  made  with  that  work  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  German  Edition  is  produced. 

When  the  Council  found  that  the  German  work  was  not  pro- 
duced suflBciently  fast  to  enable  the  English  Editor  to  prepare  a 
volume  of  the  translation  every  year,  they  refrained  from  applying 
to  the  Members  for  their  subscriptions  during  the  delay  that 
occurred  in  supplying  the  books;  and  on  this  account  the  accompany- 
ing Financial  Statement  gives  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
last  two  years,  during  which  time  only  one  volume  has  been  issued. 


The  Council  hope,  and  believe,  that  when  the  subscriptions  are  paid 
up  for  the  present  year  (1864),  there  will  be  funds  enough  in  hand 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  Society  attending  the  completion 
of  their  great  and  now  only  remaining  unfinished  work,  and  including 
the  Index  to  that  work. 


STATEMENT  of  Receipts   and  Expenditure  of  the  Cavendish 
SociETT,  from  the  Ist  March,  1862,  to  1st  March,  1864. 


Rboeifts. 

Balance  in  hand  on  March, 

1862      

2  Subscriptions  for  1855  .... 


2 

9 

25 

38 

39 

47 

147 

32 

1 


Ditto. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1856  .... 

1857  .... 

1858  .... 
1859 .... 

1860  .... 

1861  .... 

1862  .... 
1863.... 
1864  .... 


Sale  of  Books 


March  Ist,  1864. 


£     9.    d. 


375  15 

2  2 

2  2 

9  9 

26  5 

39  18 

40  19 
49  7 

154  7 

33  12 

1  1 


55  17  6 


£790  14  11 


EXPEKDITVBK. 

£     a. 

Petty  Cash 1  18 

Agent    for    Distribution    of 


Books,  &c.  (2  years) 
Insurance  (2  years) 
Commission  to  Collector , 
Editorial  Expenses 

Paper         

Printing     

Binding      


Balance  in  hand 


80  0 
4     8 

12«  9 
210  17 

67  0 
159  14    6 

34     5     3 


£570  13     7 
220    1     4 


£790  14  11 


Examined  and  found  correct 

HENRY  DEAKE. 


It  was  resalved— 
**That  the  Report  just  read  be  received,  approved,  and  adopted."  ' 

The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  following  were  duly  elected  :— 

ThOUAB  GlUHAK,  F.R.S. 


i 


Wixt^xH^ttM. 


PBonssoB  BnAimx,  F.B.S. 
Sib  BxKJAinN  Bbodh,  F.B.S. 
Waltsb  Cbttk,  F.R.S. 
Thi  Dukx  ov  Dstonbhibb,  F.R.S. 
MiCHAXL  Fabaday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
A.    W.    HoMAirK,   Ph.D.,    LL.D., 
F.B.S. 


Hbitbt  Bkauvovt  Lsxboh,  M.D., 

F.B.S. 
W.  A.  MiLLXB,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

ROBEBT  POBBXTT,  F.R.S. 

WiLLiAH  Shabfbt,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
A.  W.  WiLLiAHSOK,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
CoLovxL  Philip  Tobx,  F.R.S. 


CmtmO. 


G.  B.  BuoKTON,  F.R.S. 
DuaALD  Caicpbell,  F.CS. 
Philip  James  Chabot,M.A.,F.B.A.S. 

F.CS. 
Rev.  T.  p.  Dale. 

Wabbbn  De  La  Rub,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S. 
E.  FBAurKLAND,  Ph.  D..  F.R.S. 
J.  H.  Gelbebt,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
J.  H.  Gladstoitb,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 


Daniel  Rlsbvby,  F.L.S. 

Chablbs  Heisoh,  F.CS. 

J.  B.  La  WES,  P.R.S. 

William  Odlino,  M.B.,  F.R.8. 

J.  Denham  Smith,  F.CS. 

John  Stenuousb,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

R.  D.  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Chables  Tomlinson,  F.CS. 

A.  W.  WiLLLiMSON,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 


fCttnivactr. 
Geobob  Dixon  Longbtaff,  M.D.,  9,  Upper  Thames  Street. 

Thxopkiltts  Rbbwood,  Ph.D.,  19,  Montagae  Street,  Bnnell  Square. 


CoJUttnt. 

Mb.  Thomas  West,  Burlington  House,  PiocadiUy,  W. 

Sgetit  fat  t^t  BiitrQmtian  at  Sooftif ,  ^c 

Mb.  F.  Habbibon,  69,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

It  was  resolved — 

"That  W.  Gbookvs,  Esq.,  Db.  Lethebt,  and  G.  H. 
Makivs,  Esq.,  be  appointed  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.*' 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Pbe- 
siDENT,  Council,  and  Officebs  for  their  services  to  the 
Society." 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Honobaby 
Local  Sscbetabies  for  their  services  to  the  Society." 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Chemical 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms." 

THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  Secbetaby, 
19,  Montague  St.,  Russell  Square,  &  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


Maxoh,  1864. 


OBJECTS,  &c.,  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 


The  Cavendisli  Society  was  instituted  for  the  promotion  of 
Chemistry  and  its  allied  sciences,  hj  the  diffusion  of  the  literatnre 
of  these  subjects. 

The  subscription,  constituting  membership,  is  one  guinea  a-year, 
to  be  paid  in  advance;  and  the  subscription  becomes  due  on  the 
tst  of  January  of  each  year.  A  member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  book  published  by  the  Society  for  the  year  for  which  he  has 
subscribed,  but  no  member  can  receive  the  Society's  publications 
until  his  subscription  has  been  duly  paid. 

WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 

184a 

1.— CHEMICAL  REPORTS   AND    MEMOIRQ.     Edited  by  Thomas 

Graham,  F.R.S.    (Out  of  Print.) 
2.— HAND'BOOE  OF  CHEMISTRY.     By  Lbopold  Gmbuv.     Trans- 
lated by  Heney  Watts,  B.A.,  F.O.S.    Vol  I. 
1849. 
3.— HAND-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelis.  Vol  XL 
4.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmblik.    Vol  III. 
6.— THE    LIFE   AND    WORKS   OF  CAVENDISH.    By  Dr,  Gboeob 

Wilson. 

1860. 
6.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmblih.    VoL  IV. 
7.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelin.    Vol.  V. 

1851. 
a— PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      By    Peofessoe     Lehmaiw. 

Translated  by  Geoege  £.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.8.    Vol.  I.    (Out  of 

Print.) 
9.— -HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelin.    Vol.  VI. 

1852. 
10.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelin.  VoL  VII. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  VoJ.  I.) 
11.— PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  ByPEOPESSOB  Lehmanw.  Vol.  II. 
12.— ATLAS  OF  PLATES  eblatino  to  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY.   By  De.  Otto  Funke. 

(Supplement  to  Lehmaitit's  Physiolooical  Chemistey.) 
1853. 
13.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelik.  VoL  VIII. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  VoL  II.) 
14.— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.    By 

Peofessoe  Bibchof.    Vol.  I. 

1854. 
15.— THE  LIFE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  OP  DALTON. 

By  De.  W.  C.  Hbwey,  F.R.S. 
16— PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.      By    Peofessoe    Lehmabb. 

Vol.  in. 
17.— LAURENT'S  CHEMICAL  METHOD.   Translated  by  Wm.  Odlibo, 

M.B. 

1855. 
18.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.   By  Leopold  Gmblib.   VoL  IX. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.) 
19.— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.    By 

Peofessoe  Bisohof.    VoL  II. 


I 


I 


1856.    . 
20.~  HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  Leopold  Gmelht.   VoL  X. 

(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  IV.) 
21.— HAND-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmblin.    Vol.  XII. 
(Organic  Chemistry,  VoL  VI.) 

1857. 
22.-  HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelin.  Vol.  XI. 
(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  V.) 

1858. 
23.— ELEMENTS   OF  CHEMICAL   AND    PHYSICAL    GEOLOGY. 

By  Pbofessob  Bischop.    Vol.  III.        •  ^ 

1859. 
24.— HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelin.  VoL  XIIL 
(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  VII.) 

1860. 
26.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelin.    VoL  XIV. 
(Organic  Chemistry,  Vol.  VIII.) 

1861. 
26.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelin.  VoL  XV. 
(Organic  Cheismtry,  VoL  IX.) 

1862. 
27.— HAND-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Leopold  Gmelin.  VoLXVL 
(Organic  Chemistry,  VoL  X.) 


CHEMICAL  REPORTS  AND  MEMOIRS.  EdiM  by  Pbofessob 
Gbaham.    This  work  is  out  of  print. 

GMELIN'S   HAND-BOOK   OF   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  and 
Edited  by  Henby  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S. 
Volumes  II  and  III  are  out  of  print 
Separate  copies  of  Volume  I  and  Volumes  IV  to  XII  may  be  had  at 

li)3.  6d.  each. 
Vols.  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  can  only  be  obtained  by  subscribing  for 

the  years  for  which  they  were  issued. 

LEHMANN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Db.  G.  E.  Day,  F.R.S. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  work  is  out  of  print.  There  still  remain  a 
few  copies  of  the  Second  and  Third  Volumes,  and  of  Dr.  Otto  Funke's 
Atlas  of  Physiological  Plates,  which,  together,  may  be  obtained  for 
£1  U 

BISCHOFS  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY. 

The  First  and  Second  Volumes  of  this  Work  are  supplied  for  a  sub- 
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